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Abt.  L  a  Retrospective  View  of  the  Progress  of  Horticul- 
ture in  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1860.  By  the 
Editor. 

K  A  MILD  atid  variable  winter,  a  cool  and  wet  summer,  and  a 
warm  and  pleasant  autumn,  have  been  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristics of  the  weather  for  the  year.  After  the  mild  Decem- 
ber of  1849,  (excepting  the  last  week,)  January  commenced 
with  the  temperature  at  zero.  Mild  weather,  however,  soon 
followed,  and  on  the  8th  and  9th,  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
seven  inches :  this  was  succeeded  by  a  cold  easterly  rain  on 
the  11th,  with  fine  weather  up  to  the  18th,  when  more  rain 
fell,  succeeded  with  light  snow :  the  22d  and  25th  were  also 
rainy.  They  were  followed  with  fine,  mild  weather  until 
the  31st,  when  the  thermometer  again  sunk  to  zero. 

February  was  much  more  variable,  as  well  as  colder.  Rain 
fell  on  the  2d,  carrying  off  nearly  all  the  snow.  The  4th 
and  6th  were  cold,  and  on  the  6th  the  mercury  reached  8^ 
below  zero,  the  lowest  point  during  the  winter.  The  7th 
was  squally,  with  snow.  Yery  mild  weather  followed,  with 
the  thermometer  56^  at  noon  on  the  11th, — every  vestige  of 
snow  gone.  A  heavy  easterly  rain  set  in  on  the  14th,  and 
the  16th  was  again  cool.  Mild  and  mostly  pleasant  weather 
ended  the  month. 

Mpre  snow  fell  in  March  than  in  either  of  the  previous 
months.     The  temperature  was  about  the  average  of  other 
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years.  It  commenced  very  mQd,  with  easterly  winds ;  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  temperature  fell  to  6^  ;  after 
this  it  was  pleasant,  with  a  warm  rain  from  the  southeast 
on  the  7th;  up  to  the  11th,  it  was  fair  again;  but  on  the 
12th,  a  heavy  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  in  a  few 
hours.  On  the  14th,  a  hard  rain  nearly  cleared  off  the  snow, 
and  left  scarcely  any  frost  in  the  ground.  On  the  20th,  the 
mercury  indicated  10^  ;  but  moderate  weather  followed,  with 
another  snow  storm  of  six  inches  on  the  23d.  The  28th,  it 
snowed  again  ;  but  mild  weather  ended  the  month. 

April  was  a  cool  month.  It  commenced  warm,  with  the 
thermometer  as  high  as  65^  at  noon  on  the  3d.  Rain  fell  on 
the  4th,  succeeded  with  good  weather,  with  some  frost.  The 
14th  was  a  cool  day  for  April — ^the  mercury  only  indicating 
6^,  with  squalls  of  snow.  The  16th  was  also  a  remarkably 
cool  day,  with  the  temperature  26^  at  sunrise,  34^  at  noon, 
and  29^  at  night,  freezing  all  day  in  the  shade — a  circum- 
stance which  occurs  but  few  days  during  winter.  Up  to  the 
27th  it  continued  cool,  with  frost ;  the  29th  was  rainy  and 
cold. 

May  was  cool,  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain.  On  the 
3d,  the  peach  trees  began  to  open  their  buds.  A  cold  easterly 
storm  commenced  on  the  4th,  with  an  excessive  quantity  of 
rain  on  the  6th  and  6th,  completely  saturating  the  ground. 
The  15th  and  16th  were  rainy ;  and  on  the  22d,  another 
storm  set  in  from  the  east,  which  continued  with  but  little 
abatement  to  the  end  of  the  month,  doing  immense  injury  to 
the  fruit  crop  throughout  New  England,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  blossoms,  and  greatly  retarding  all  gardening  and 
farming  operations.  June  began  with  cool  east  winds  and 
showery  weather,  which  continued  to  the  10th.  Warm  and 
fine  weather  then  set  in,  and  prevailed  up  to  the  22d.  Tlie 
23d  was  accompanied  with  a  cold  easterly  rain ;  pleasant 
weather  ended  the  month.  July  was  warm  and  showery, 
without  any  of  the  excessive  heat  which  usually  occurs  in 
this  month.  August  was  cool,  with  thirteen  of  the  thirty-one 
days  showery  or  rainy;  and  on  the  17th,  the  thermometer 
fell  to  46%  and  in  many  low  places  there  was  a  slight  frost. 
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September  was  also  cool  and  wet.  On  the  3d,  a  very  heavy- 
rain  felly  causing  great  freshets  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
This  was  succeeded  by  another  storm,  nearly  as  heavy,  on 
the  7th,  and  by  a  third  one,  not  quite  so  severe,  on  the  27th. 
The  14th,  16th  and  30th  were  cool,  with  light  frost  in  low 
grounds.  October  was  more  favorable.  It  commenced  rather 
cool,  with  a  frost  on  the  8th,  which  killed  the  dahlias.  After 
this  the  weather  continued  pleasant,  with  light  frosts,  to  the 
close  of  the  month.  November  was  equally  mild.  In  warm 
and  sheltered  gardens  the  dahlias  continued  blooming  till  the 
20th,  when  a  temperature  of  20^  cut  them  off.  Yery  little 
rain  fell ;  and  a  slight  squall  of  snow  on  the  26th.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  one  of  the  mildest  Novembers  for  several  years. 
December  commenced  with  easterly  winds  and  rain,  suc- 
ceeded with  snow  on  the  7th  ;  and  at  the  time  we  now  write, 
(Dec.  14,)  the  thermometer  has  fallen  down  to  zero,  with  an 
inch  or  so  of  snow  just  covering  the  ground. 

The  season  now  brought  to  a  close  by  the  approach  of  se- 
vere cold,  has  been  in  many  respects,  as  regards  vegetation,  a 
peculiar  one.  Owing  to  the  cool  and  wet  spring,  many  of 
the  crops  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  vegetables,  such  as 
corn,  beans,  vines,  &c.,  were  destroyed  when  just  coming  out 
of  the  ground ;  and  in  some  instances,  two  or  three  successive 
sowings  had  to  be  made  before  a  supply  could  be  secured : 
this,  with  the  continued  cool  weather,  retarded  their  growth 
80  much,  that  they  scarcely  attained  to  maturity  the  entire 
season. 

With  the  almost  total  loss  of  the  fruit  crop  of  1849,  it  was 
anticipated,  after  the  season  of  rest  afforded  the  trees,  that  the 
present  year  would  be  one  of.  abundance  and  plenty ;  and, 
from  the  enormous  quantity  of  bloom  which  clothed  the 
trees,  both  large  and  small,  this  expectation  appeared  about 
to  be  realized.  But,  alas !  the  raw  and  chilly  easterly  winds 
and  heavy  rains  of  May  proved  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 
The  bending  boughs,  weighed  down  with  bloom,  were  scarce- 
ly more  than  expanded,  before  the  latter  were  exposed  to 
one  of  the  bitterest  of  easterly  rain  storms,  which  scattered 
them  in  all  directions ;  and  the  few  which  remained  were 
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but  little  better  than  destroyed;  for,  with  few  exceptions, 
fruits,  especially  pears,  have  been  less  fair  and  beautiful  than 
usual. 

But  these  losses  may  be  our  gain  in  the  end  ;  they  will  serve 
to  give  the  trees  additional  strength.  In  not  being  tasked  with 
successive  over-crops,  the  energies  of  the  tree  are  more  rap- 
idly developed ;  and  another  year  may  show  such  a  result  as 
will  make  us  forget  our  disappointment,  cease  our  regrets,  and 
thank  a  kind  Providence  that  we  are  yet  blessed  with  a  fruitful 
season  and  a  bounteous  harvest. 

Horticulture. 

Among  the  many  excellent  articles  in  our  last  volume,  it 
is  difficult  to  particularize,  in  the  limited  space  of  this  paper ; 
but  just  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  attention  is  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  we  may  mention  the 
several  papers  on  Pruning,  by  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  (pp.  114, 
160,  &c.,)  as  particularly  valuable ;  and,  in  connection  with 
them,  the  articles  by  Mr.  Errington,  (pp.  361,  393,)  on  Root 
Pruning  and  Dwarfing  Trees,  which  are  so  complete  in  their 
details,  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  aid  to  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  dwarf  or  pyramidal  trees,  either  upon  the  quince  or 
pear.  Mr.  Thompson's  articles  are  so  well  explained  by  the 
illustrations  which  accompany  them,  showing  the  difference 
between  the  leaf  and  flower  buds — so  important  for  every  ama- 
teur to  know  who  prunes  his  own  trees — that  a  cultivator  of 
*good  judgment,  who  has  never  pruned  a  tree,  could  not  greatly 
err,  if  his  directions  are  carefully  followed.  We  have  often  been 
much  surprised,  when  showing  our  specimen  trees  to  cultiva- 
tors— even  those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the  growth 
of  trees — ^to  find  they  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
jfruit  bud  and  a  leaf  bud.  Among  pear  trees  this  distinction 
is  very  apparent ;  but  with  the  apple,  the  cherry,  and  the 
plum,  the  difference  is  much  less  than  with  the  pear ;  and 
we  have  known  trees  so  carelessly  pruned,  by  the  very  com- 
mon and  correct  practice  of  heading  in  the  young  shoots,  of 
last  year's  growth,  half  or  two  thirds  their  length,  as  to  de- 
stroy all  or  a  greater  part  of  the  fmit  buds.     Heading  in  is 
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what  all  practical  men  advise,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule ;  for  while  some  kinds  of  trees  produce  their  fruit  upon 
the  old  spurs  only,  others  bear  on  the  ends  of  the  new  wood. 
Among  apples,  the  Early  Harvest  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
example  of  this ;  and  among  pears,  the  Beurr^  d'Anjou. 
Now,  if,  in  pruning — especially  very  young  trees,  where 
there  are  but  few  buds,  and  the  cultivator  is  anxious  to  see 
the  fruit — ^these  terminal  shoots  are  headed  in,  the  buds  are 
destroyed  for  the  year ;  but  if  these  distinctions  can  be 
pointed  out,  as  in  the  articles  alluded  to,  it  will  often  save 
much  disappointment  and  loss  of  time. 

The  destructive  habits  of  many  kinds  of  insects  which 
infest  our  fruit  trees,  are  yearly  attracting  more  attention  ,*  and 
we  are  glad  to  announce  to  our  readers,  that  we  anticipate  a 
fund  of  useful  information  connected  with  them,  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  from  our  correspondent,  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  in  a 
series  of  articles,  illustrated  with  engravings.  In  our  last 
volume,  the  article  by  Mr.  Simpson,  on  the  Curculio  and  Cod- 
ling Moth — two  of  the  most  annoying  insects  which  fruit 
cultivators  have  to  contend  with — detailed  some  new  facts 
respecting  their  habits,  and  the  best  mode  of  preventing  their 
ravages.  Mr.  Goodrich's  communication  shows  conclusively, 
what  has  always  been  our  belief,  that  salt  has  no  more  effect 
upon  the  curculio  than  the  same  quantity  of  sawdust.  The 
whole  salt  theory  arose  from  one  of  those  gross  blunders  which 
are  too  often  made,  under  the  guise  of  <'  new  and  important 
discoveries"  in  horticultural  science.  The  late  Mr.  Pond,  of 
Cambridgeport,  was  highly  successful,  for  several  years,  in  rais- 
ing the  plum,  when  other  cultivators  failed  to  produce  a  crop ; 
and  it  was  at  once  attributed  to  his  ground,  which,  it  was  said, 
was  a  reclaimed  salt  marsh.  Now,  as  we  have  been  familiar 
with  the  spot  since  we  were  large  enough  to  know  a  black- 
berry from  a  whortleberry  bush,  we  can  at  once  say  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion ;  on  the  contrary,  part  of 
the  ground  was  a  sandy  pasture,  not  rich  enough  to  raise  a 
tree,  only  with  the  aid  of  the  high  feed  which  Mr.  Pond 
knew  how  to  give ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  unprece- 
dented high  tide  in  February,  1832,  when  half  of  the  gar- 
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dens  in  Cambridgeport  were  overflowed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  kill  almost  all  kinds  of  small  shrubs  and  plants,  no  salt 
water  has  ever  been  near  it.  The  whole  salt  theory  has 
arisen  from  the  above  circumstance ;  and,  though  we  have 
from  time  to  time  given  the  views  and  experiments  of  various 
cultivators  upon  the  application  of  salt  for  the  curculio,  we  have 
never  applied  it  to  our  own  trees,  or  believed  it  to  be  of  any 
use  in  the  destruction  of  this  insect.  Mrs.  Benedict's  care- 
ful experiments  confirm  this ;  and  we  now  hope  no  farther 
time  will  be  spent,  or  expense  incurredy  in  endeavoring  to 
stay  these  depredators  with  it. 

,The  results  of  the  two  pomological  conventions  which 
were  held  last  fall,  we  have  already  given  to  our  readers,  (pp. 
107,  294.)  The  session  of  the  last  year,  (1850,)  combining 
the  two  conventions,  was  held  at  Cincinnati ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  Report  reaches  us,  we  shall  give  an  abstract  of  it  in  the 
same  manner.  Hereafter  they  will  be  held  biennially,  and 
the  next  one  will  take  place  in  1853,  probably  in  Philadel- 
phia. We  regret  that  the  convention  had  no  delegates  from 
New  England.  We  had  intended  to  be  present;  but  its 
close  proximity  to  the  annual  show  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  and  our  editorial  duties,  prevented, 
much  to  our  disappointment.  It  would  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  have  met  our  Western  friends  on  the  occasion, 
and  particularly  important  to  us,  to  inspect  their  magnificent 
show  of  apples,  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the 
exhibition. 

The  subject  of  special  manures,  though  much  discussed  in 
the  agricultural  journals,  we  have  not  thought,  with  what  is 
at  present  known  as  regards  their  action,  of  sufiicient  impor- 
tance to  occupy  much  of  our  attention ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
observe  that,  within  a  short  period,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  healthy  reaction  in  the  minds  of  practical  men,  as  regards 
the  importance  which  has  been  attributed  to  their  use.  We 
need  scarcely  repeat,  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  good  ef- 
fect of  mineral  manures,  under  certain  circumstances ;  but 
that  they  are  to  be  looked  to  as  the  best  and  only  means  of 
the  successful  treatment  of  trees  and  {dants,  as  some  writers 
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have  affirmed,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  admit.  A  writer  in 
the  Oardener*s  and  Farmer^s  Journal^  in  alluding  to  the 
practice  of  burning  plants  and  analyzing  their  ashes,  now  so 
common,  to  find  the  proper  constituents  of  food,  makes  the 
following  judicious  remarks : — 

"  We  may  burn  a  plant,  and  obtain  a  pretty  accurate  ap- 
proximation to  a  discovery  of  its  constituent  parts,  mineral 
and  gaseous ;  but  how  they  are  obtained,  eliminated,  held  to- 
gether and  assimilated,  is  another  branch  of  study ;  and  the 
mere  chemist,  who  confines  his  investigations  to  the  simple 
changes  of  dead  matter,  will  find  so  many  opposing  influ- 
ences when  life  is  concerned,  that  he  must  either  give  up  the 
pursuit  in  despair,  or  begin  to  study,  and  register,  and  exper- 
iment upon  organic  agency.  •  •  •  •  The  great  outlines  of 
how  plants  and  animals  are  fed,  are  not  less  important  than 
the  question  of  what  they  are  fed  on ;  and  both  must  be 
known,  before  anything  but  hap-hazard  practice  may  venture 
to  hit  upon  the  right  principle,  more  owing  to  <  good  luck 
than  good  management.' " 

Now,  a  reference  to  our  last  annual  summary  (p.  7)  will 
find  the  substance  of  the  above  remarks,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  language  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  have  our  opinion  fortified 
by  such  good  authority.  The  article  by  Dr.  Lindley,  on 
growing  asparagus,  (p.  633,}  is  another  evidence  of  the  value 
of  manure  over  all  special  mixtures,  for  attaining  the  same 
end. 

Our  Pomological  Oossip  has  been  so  full,  that  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  it  for  all  that  is  new  concerning  fruits.  We 
may,  however,  recapitulate  a  few  apples  and  pears,  which 
have  given  additional  promise,  after  the  trial  of  another  year, 
of  being  valuable  varieties.  Among  pears,  the  Beurr^  Duval, 
Beurr£  d'Anjou,  Beurr^  Langelier,  Smith's  Bordenave,  Bonne 
d'Zee,  Dunmore,  Doyenn6  Boussock,  Doyenn^  d'Et6,  Mon- 
arch, Swan's  Orange,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  &c.  Among  apples, 
the  Cogswell,  Garretson's  Early,  Manomet,  Hurlburt,  North- 
em  Sweet,  Tufts,  and  Mother.  The  Diana  grape,  notwith- 
standing the  very  cold  and  backward  season,  fully  matured 
its  fruit,  thus  establishing  its  claim  to  the  certainty  of  a  crop 
in  our  most  unfavorable  seasona. 
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Floriculture. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  there  is  a  growing 
and  healthy  taste  for  plants  and  flowers.  Not  only  is  this 
apparent  in  the  increased  number  of  greenhouses,  which  are 
becoming  necessary  appendages  to  every  good  garden,  but  in 
th^  far  superior  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the  out-door 
department,  and  pleasure  grounds,  in  summer.  The  grand 
improving  feature  has  been  the  introduction  of  what  are  very 
properly  termed  bedding  out,  or  summer-blooming  plants. 
These  are  now  raised  in  large  quantities  by  the  leading 
nurserymen,  and  sold  at  such  reasonable  prices,  that  they  are 
within  the  means  of  everybody  who  has  a  spot  of  ground ; 
and  hundreds  are  now  planted  where,  a  few  years  ago,  not 
one  was  to  be  found.  The  effect  of  masses  of  verbenas, 
heliotropes,  scarlet  geraniums,  salvias,  &c.,  is  so  striking  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  even  those  who  ordinarily  would 
give  no  heed  to  the  scattered  objects  which  usually  fill  up 
the  garden  ;  and  we  think  we  can  date  the  origin  of  a  real 
love  of  flowers  to  the  impression  which  a  brilliant  mass  of 
verbenas  or  salvias  has  made  upon  the  beholder. 

The  most  noted  articles  in  our  last  volume  are  those  on  the 
Propagation  of  Plants  by  Cuttings,  (p.  123,)  by  Mr.  Saun- 
ders ;  the  Culture  of  the  Camellia,  (p.  207,)  by  Mr.  Errington  ; 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Cyclamen,  (p.  317,)  and  particularly 
the  Cultivation  of  American  Plants,  (p.  359,)  by  Messrs. 
Standish  &  Noble ;  and  the  Culture  of  Tropceolums,  (p.  600,) 
by  Mr.  Saunders.  Many  new  verbenas  and  phloxes  have 
been  fully  described,  (pp.  172,  275,)  and  also  several  other 
new  and  rare  plants.  Our  Floricultural  Notices  contain  an 
account  of  most  of  the  principal  new  plants  introduced  into 
the  gardens  of  England  and  the  Continent. 

The  rhododendrons  have  received  a  great  addition  to  their 
value,  in  the  introduction  of  the  magnificent  species  from 
Sikkimhimalaya,  sent  home  by  Mr.  Hooker.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  them  we  have  already  given,  (Vol.  XV,  p.  268,)  but 
we  had  no  idea  of  their  real  beauty,  until  we  examined  the 
elegant  work  of  Dr.  Hooker,  with  folio  plates  representing 
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the  flowers  of  full  size.  Their  introduction  will  eventually 
tend  to  change  the  entire  character  of  our  hardy  varieties :  by 
hybridization,  the  magnificent  foliage  and  the  immense  corols 
will  be  imparted  to  the  present  hardy  varieties,  and  a  progeny 
will  be  raised  which  will  surpass  all  that  are  now  known. 
At  present  they  are  so  rare,  that  some  time  will  elapse  before 
they  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  be  active  in 
the  growth  and  production  of  new  varieties. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  name  the  most  valuable  com- 
munication in  this  department  in  the  last  volume,  we  should 
unhesitlitingly  give  the  preference  to  that  on  the  Cultivation 
of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Ealmias^  &c.,  which  are  termed, 
par  excellence,  American  plants.  Indeed,  to  the  lover  of 
real  beauty  in  plants  it  is  beyond  price.  It  shows  at  once 
that  all  the  obstacles  to  the  successful  growth  of  these  most 
desirable  of  all  shrubs,  which  have  obtained  everywhere,  dis- 
couraging all  efforts  at  a  trial,  are  merely  imaginary,  and  to 
the  persevering  gardener  or  amateur  at  once  cease  to  be  so, 
when  common  sense,  good  judgment,  and  a  proper  knowledge 
of  their  native  habits,  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The 
article  in  question  leaves  no  chance  for  apology,  where  they 
do  not  make  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  gar- 
den, or,  at  least,  do  not  form  conspicuous  objects  in  the  pleas- 
ure-ground or  shrubbery.  We  hope  in  another  number  to 
offer  some  further  remarks,  from  the  same  source,  which  still 
further  show  what  can  be  done  by  an  earnest  wish  to  accom- 
plish a  good  work. 

A  family  of  plants  which  have  not  had  the  attention  which 
their  merits  deserve,  is  that  of  the  'herbaceous  pceonies. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  French  and  Belgian  cultivators  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  growth  of  new  kinds ;  they  have 
made  wonderful  accessions  to  the  catalogue,  which  now 
embraces  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  varieties,  all 
double  and  fine.  Of  course,  there  is  a  difference  as  regards 
their  relative  beauty,' but  many  of  them  are  very  distinct,, 
large,  beautiful,  and  showy.  We  shall  describe,  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  many  of  the  best  of  them  which  have  beea 
introduced  into  our  gardens.      They  are   so  easily  grown,. 

VOL.  XVU.— NO.  I.  2 
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require  so  little  attention,  and  are  so  very  attractive,  that  they 
should  be  in  every  choice  collection. 

Arboriculture. 

• 

Much  valuable  information  will  be  found  in  the  last  volume, 
on  this  department  of  gardening ;  more  particularly  upon  the 
growth  and  management,  as  well  as  the  hardiness,  of  various 
species  of  Coniferae.     The  planting  of  hardy  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs  is  yearly  increasing,  and  any  facts  relative  to  the 
hardiness  of  the  new  and  rare  kinds  will  be  eagerly  sought 
after  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  introducing  them  into  their 
collections.     The  exact  degree  of  cold  which  many  of  the 
Mexican,  European,  and  Asiatic  species  will  bear,  under  cer* 
tain  conditions  of  soil  and  locality,  is  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  lovers  of  beautiful  trees ;  and  much  experience 
is  needed  to  determine  what  these  conditions  are ;  for  it  is  a 
well  known  fact,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  species,  that  while 
they  are  often  injured  in  the  mild  winters  of  England  and 
Scotland,  they  do  not  suffer  by  the  much  more  severe  climate 
of  our  own  country.     In  the  former  instance  it  is  the  damp- 
ness which  the  plants  have  to  contend  against,  and  which 
often  proves  fatal,  when  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold,  and 
a  dry  atmosphere,  would  produce  no  ill  effects  whatever. 
These  remarks  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  reading  the 
articles  we  have  copied  from  foreign  journals,  on  the  growth 
and  hardiness  of  the  pines  in  Scotland ;  for  it  will  probably 
have  been  noticed,  (p.  511,)  that  even  the  Deodar  cedar,  in 
Scotland,  was  injured  last  winter,  while  in  our  own  grounds, 
with  the  thermometer  8°  below  zero,  not  a  ttoig  suffered,  or 
even  lost  its  color.     The  Araucaria  imbricata,  in  the  grounds 
of  Lady  Grenville,  at  Dropmore,  of  which  we  gave  an  account 
in  1846,  (Vol.  XII,  p.  44,)  required  to  be  protected  with  a 
thick  covering  of  thatch  and  mats  for  several  years  before  it 
acquired  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  cold  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  yet  young  plants  lived  out  unharified  the  last  winter,  at 
Newport,  R.  L    Such  facts  are  flattering  to  the  lover  of  ever- 
green trees,  for  it  does  not  preclude  the  hope  that  all  the 
species  from  high  latitudes  may  yet  become  acclimated,  and 
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common  inhabitants  of  our  gardens.  Cryptomeria  japonica 
also  stood  out  the  last  winter  at  Newport ;  and  even  the  Por- 
tugal and  common  laurels  were  not  injured.  We  have  long 
thought  that  both  these  beautiful  evergreens  would  prove 
quite  hardy,  provided  they  were  planted  in  a  dry  subsoil,  be- 
neath large  trees,  where  they  could  have  protection  from  the 
winter  sun,  to  whose  effects  nearly  all  the  injury  which 
these  plants  receive  are  to  be  attributed. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  accounts  from  any  of  our  cor- 
respondents, in  regard  to  the  hardiness  of  all  the  different 
evergreens ;  and  we  trust  they  will  keep  us  informed  of  their 
success  in  the  introduction  of  this  fine  family  of  trees.  Not 
only  should  we  be  glad  to  learn  of  all  the  places  where  they 
have  stood  the  winter  now  passing,  but  also  the  locality — ^its 
altitude — the  soil,  whether  wet  or  dry,  light  or  heavy — and 
the  average  growth  for  the  last  year,  or  the  entire  growth 
since  they  were  planted.  With  such  facts,  we  could  soon 
ascertain  the  relative  hardiness  of  all  the  species  and  varieties. 

Commercial  Gardening. 

Commercial  gardening  continues  in  a  more  healthy  and 
thriving  state.  There  is  a  steady  and  rather  increasing  de- 
mand for  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  New  nurseries  are  spring- 
ing up  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  old  and 
established  houses  are  extending  and  adding  to  their  stock. 
The  production  of  seedling  stocks,  both  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  we  doubt  not  a  few  years 
will  find  us  wholly  independent  of  those  of  foreign  growth. 

One  thing  we  think  demands  the  attention  of  nurserymen, 
and  that  is,  the  propriety  of  seeking  protection  from  foreign 
competition.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  small  nurseryman, 
who  has  his  entire  property  embarked  in  his  business,  should 
not  have  the  same  protection  as  the  wealthy  manufacturing 
corporations ;  and  now  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  talked 
of,  we  hope  the  subject  will  receive  due  attention ;  and  it 
behoves  all  nurserymen  to  at  once  forward  petitions  to  Wash- 
ington, praying  that  the  same  protection  may  be  afforded 
them  that  is  extended  to  other  branches  of  trade.    A  specific 
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duty  of  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  would  be  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble the  American  nurseryman  to  compete  with  any  country 
in  the  growth  of  trees ;  and  the  tendency  would  be,  as  in 
various  branches  of  manufactures,  to  lessen  the  price  to  the 
cultivator,  owing  to  the  increased  demand,  and  the  certainty 
of  selling  thousands  where  only  hundreds  are  now  disposed  of. 

Horticultural  Literature. 

The  principal  works  of  the  year  have  been  the  Architec- 
ture of  Country  Houses^  by  Mr.  Downing ;  A  Treatise  on 
HothouseSf  by  our  correspondent,  R.  B.  Leuchars ;  and  two 
additional  numbers  of  our  Fruits  of  America^  up  to  the  11th 
— the  next  number  completing  the  first  volume^  which  will 
contain  ybr/y-ei^A/  plates. 


Art.  II.    Hints  respecting  the  Treatment  of  Fruit  Trees. 

'  By  an  old  Fruit  Cultivator. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  the  frost  has  now  fairly  suspended  the 
operations  of  the  plough  and  the  spade,  I  sit  down^-«ncour- 
aged  by  your  invitation — ^to  give  you  a  few  more  hints,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  to  ask  a  few  more  questions,  regarding 
the  culture  and  present  condition  of  our  fruit  trees ;  hoping 
thereby  to  draw  forth  some  sensible  remarks  from  some  of 
our  experienced  fruit-growers,  regarding  those  changes  which 
have  taken  place  among  our  orchards,  and  which  are  now 
puzzling  us  all. 

I  see  from  your  remarks  on  my  last  article  that  you  are 
no  great  friend  to  the  rising  race  of  horticultural  quack  doc- 
tors, with  their  homoBopathic  systems  of  curing  the  numerous 
ills  which  our  fruit  trees  are  "  heirs  to."  Being  very  little  of 
a  chemist  myself,  and  having  been  taught  from  my  youth  to 
consider  good  solid  dung  as  the  grand  and  principal  fertilizer 
of  our  farms  and  gardens,  I  must  confess  tjbat  I  often  look 
somewhat  sceptically  on  the  minute  mixtures  of  this  and  the 
other  chemical  substances,  which  I  see  my  scientific  neig^- 
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bors  applying  to  their  worn  out  pear  and  apple  trees.  Not 
long  since  I  met  a  neighbor  of  mine  carrying  out  a  quantity 
of  stuff  on  a  common  dinner  plate,  into  his  garden.  On  in- 
quiring what  it  was,  he  told  me  it  was  a  special  manure^ 
with  which  he  intended  to  fertilize  a  favorite  tree.  On  ac- 
companying him  to  the  spot,  my  chemical  friend  sprinkled 
the  mysterious  mixture  around  an  old,  stunted,  worn-out  ap- 
ple tree,  that  had  borne  fruit  for  at  least  half  a  century.  And 
this,  said  I,  is  what  you  call  scientijic,  is  it  ?  Yes,  he  replied ; 
this  is  one  of  the  grand  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry ; 
and,  pitying  my  credulity  and  ignorance,  he  gave  me  a  gratu- 
itous lecture  about  being  half  a  century  behind  the  age. 

-Now,  sir,  I  have  learned  from  experience  that  top-dressing 
old  trees  in  this  way  is  worse  than  useless.  Admitting  the 
substance  thus  applied  to  contain  the  concentrated  strength 
of  a  given  quantity  of  manure,  its  effect  upon  the  tree  is 
restrained-  by  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  applied,  and 
the  roots  are  so  far  out  of  its  reach  that  they  can  hardly  re- 
ceive a  tithe  of  what  is  intended  for  them.  I  have  tried  fre- 
quent dressings  of  guano  on  fruit  trees,  both  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  could  never  say  with  downright  certainty  that 
they  were  improved  by  it.  If  an  orchard  has  stood  for  many 
years,  and  regularly  borne  fruit  till  the  ground  has  become 
exhausted,  it  is  poor  policy  to  attempt  regenerating  it  by  any 
manures  whatever,  and  especially  manures  that  are  highly 
concentrated,  and  applied  in  minute  quantities;  for  then 
the  texture  of  the  soil  requires  changing,  as  well  as  the  qual- 
ity of  it.  The  best  thing  to  do  with  an  old  barren  orchard 
is  to  cut  it  down,  having,  a  year  or  two  previous,  planted  a 
new  one  on  well  prepared  ground.  If  you  wish  to  invigorate 
favorite  old  trees,  it  is  little  use  doctoring  the  worn  out  soil 
around  the  roots  with  ashes,  or  iron  filings,  or  other  quack 
nostrums ;  but  clear  away  the  qld  soil  for  eight  or  ten  feet 
around  the  tree,  baring  the  roots,  and  digging  under  the  stems 
as  much  as  possible.  Scatter  what  is  dug  out  on  the  surface 
around,  and  fill  up  the  hole  with  good  rich  soil  from  the  sur- 
face of  an  old  pasture  field,  mixed  with  good  stable  manure. 
If  this  don't  renovate  the  tree,  you  may  then  dig  it  up  and 
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''cast  it  into  the  fire,"  as  the  Scripture  says,  for  then  it  may 
be  pronounced  past  all  redemption. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  nonsense  written  about  renovating 
old  trees.  Most  of  the  methods  recommended  I  have  tried 
myself,  or  seen  them  tried  by  others,  but  no  method  succeeds 
so  well  as  the  one  here  given ;  but  the  old  soil  should  be 
taken  out  to  the  full  extent  of  the  roots,  as  they  draw  their 
nourishment  at  the  extremities,  rather  than  round  the  bole. 
Two  years  ago  I  commenced  the  renovation  of  some  old 
pear  trees,  some  of  which  I  treated  in  the  manner  described, 
and  some  according  to  the  prescription  given  by  a  contem- 
porary journal,  which  is  as  follows :  ''  Two  bushels  of  ashes, 
and  a  peck  of  plaster,  or  gypsum,  and  half  a  bushel  of  bone 
dust."  This  mixture  was  dug  in  as  deep  as  possible  round 
the  tree,  and  forked  in  carefully  among  the  roots,  but  the 
trees  so  treated  are  standing  in  the  same  condition  as  they 
have  been  for  the  last  seven  years.  Another  quack  friend — 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  learned  professor — recommended 
strongly  the  use  of  iron  filings ;  and,  accordingly,  a  peck  of 
filings  was  worked  in  among  the  roots  of  each  tree ;  and  at 
the  present  time,  these  trees  are  in  a  worse  condition  than 
those  not  doctored  at  all. 

In  no  instance  have  I  seen  worn  out  trees  so  effectually 
and  rapidly  restored  to  a  healthy  and  fruitful  condition,  as  by 
digging  away  the  old  soil,  and  supplying  its  place  with  a 
good  compost  of  loam  and  rotten  farm-yard  manure,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  supplies  the  tree  with  all  the  ingredients 
afforded  by  special  manures ;  besides,  one  knows  what  he 
is  doing,  and  what  he  is  giving  to  the  tree  for  nourish- 
ment, which  is  not  the  case  in  the  applications  of  chemical 
manured.  To  be  sure,  the  chemist  may  tell  us  this  or  the 
other  mixture  is  composed  of  phosphates,  and  sulphates,  and 
salts  of  various  kinds ;  but  can  the  chemist  tell  us  how  much 
of  this  mixture  the  tree  requires  to  do  it  good,  and  how  much 
it  can  bear  among  its  roots  without  injury  ?  While  any 
novice,  who  knows  a  pear  from  a  pumpkin,  knows  how 
much  manure  is  required  for  a  good  dressing. 

You  must  not  think  that  I  am  insensible  of  the  value  of 
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bones  and  guano,  and  such  like  matters,  which  tend  to  enrich 
the  soil ;  but  in  applying  them  to  fruit  trees,  I  find  the  bests 
way  is  to  mix  them  in  a  compost  heap  along  with  good 
manure,  and  give  it  to  the  trees  in  the  manner  I  have  ex- 
plained. I  have  renewed  the  age  of  hundreds  of  trees  in  this 
way,  with  the  most  encouraging  success. 

I  observe  that  some  writers  on  this  subject  prefer  using  the 
manure  in  a  fresh  state,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  manure  in  the  process  of  decomposition.  This  may 
be  very  true ;  but  the  manure  can  neither  be  so  solid  and 
substantial,  nor  so  immediate  and  permanent  in  its  effects,  as 
when  decomposed  in  the  heap ;  besides,  in  open  soils,  the 
earth  is  more  liable  to  be  dried  up  in  summer,  when  the  ma- 
nure is  applied  in  a  dry,  unfermented  state.  Therefore,  of  two 
evils,  it  is  better  to  choose  the  least,  which,  I  think,  is  done 
by  allowing  the  manure  to  rot  in  the  heap,  before  putting  it 
in  the  soil. 

December  10,  1850. 


Art.  III.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties 

of  Apples.     By  the  Editor. 


XLIII.     Fameuse.     Forsyth  on  Fruit  Trees :  3d  Ed. 

De  Neige,  \ 

Pomme  de  Famease,  \   Hort.  Soc.  Ccd,,  3d  Ed.,  1842. 

Sanguineus,  ) 

Pomme  de  Neige,  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

The  Fameuse,  {fig,  1,)  though  an  apple  of  American  ori- 
gin, and  known  to  most  European  writers  on  fruit,  from  the 
time  of  Forsyth,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
known  to  American  pomological  authors.  Neither  Thatcher 
or  Cose,  the  earliest  authorities,  notice  it ;  Mr.  Eenrick  was 
the  first  to  give  a  full  account  of  it  in  his  American  Or' 
chardist :  this  brought  it  more  immediately  before  our  culti- 
vators, and  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  much 
better  known  and  more  highly  appreciated,  and  the  trees 
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have  been  introduced  into  orchards,  as  well  as  smaller  collec- 
tions of  apples. 

That  a  variety  of  so  much  merit  should  not  have  been  long 
since  more  extensively  cultivated,  is  somewhat  surprising; 
for  as  an  autumn  apple,  both  on  the  score  of  beauty  and 


Fig.  1.    The  Fameuse. 

excellence,  it  has  few  superiors.  Of  only  medium  size,  it 
is  still  large  enough  for  a  dessert  fruit ;  and  its  brilliant  pur- 
plish crimson  skin,  which  brings  its  snow-white  flesh  in  still 
greater  contrast,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  apples. 
In  its  peculiarly  tender,  almost  melting  flesh,  and  its  slightly 
musky  aroma,  it  greatly  resembles  some  of  the  finer  pears. 

The  Fameuse  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and,  it  has  been  said, 
takes  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  was  originally  found  ; 
but  of  the  truth  of  this  there  is  some  doubt.  We  are  rather 
inclined  to  think  it  derived  from  the  French  word  Fameuse, 
{famous^  or  renowned^)  from  its  well  known  excellence  in 
comparison  with  the  majority  of  apples  which  were  probably 
introduced  into  Canada  by  the  French.  Its  synonyme, 
Pomme  de  Neige,  (or  snow  apple,)  has  been  given  to  it  on 
account  of  the  whiteness  of  its  flesh. 

The   tree  is  a  moderately  vigorous  grower,  forming  a 
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spreading  head,  and  is  an  abundant  bearer.  It  has  been 
stated  that  it  loses  much  of  its  peculiar  excellence,  when 
transplanted  from  its  high  northern  latitude  to  the  milder 
region  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Of  this,  however, 
we  have  our  doubts.  In  Western  New  York  it  retains  all  its 
high  character,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  fall  apples. 
In  our  vicinity,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  is  equally 
excellent. 

Size,  medium,  about  three  inches  broad,  and  two  and  a 
half  deep :  Farm,  round,  occasionally  flattened  at  the  base, 
and  largest  about  the  middle  :  Skifiy  fair,  smooth,  yellowish 
green,  nearly  covered  with  pale  red,  and  streaked  with  pur- 
plish crimson,  very  dark  on  the  sunny  side :  Stem,  short, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  and  inserted  in  a 
moderately  deep  and  somewhat  contracted  cavity :  Eye, 
small,  closed,  and  little  depressed  in  a  dightly  furrowed 
basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  rather  long,  twisted :  Fleshy 
snow  white,  fine,  crisp,  and  very  tender :  Juice,  abundant, 
slightly  subacid,  rich  and  excellent,  with  a  delicate  musky 
aroma :  Core,  medium  size,  closed  :  Seeds,  medium  size,  long 
and  pointed.     Ripe  in  October  and  November. 

XLIV.    PoMME  Grise.     Forsyth  on  Fruit  Trees :  Am.  Ed. 
Grise,  Hort  Soc.  Cat.,  3d  Ed.  1842. 

The  Pomme  Grise  {fig.  2)  is  another  Canada  apple,  well 
known  there,  and  one  of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  and 
popular  winter  sorts.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  the  principal 
late  keeping  variety.  Like  the  Fameuse,  it  was  early  intro- 
duced into  England  ;  and  Forsyth  enumerates  it  in  his  select 
list  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  varieties.  In  general  character 
it  considerably  resembles  the  Bullock's  Pippin,  or  Golden 
Russet,  as  the  latter  is  often  called  ]  but  it  is  a  longer  keep- 
ing fruit. 

In  Western  New  York,  the  Pomme  Grise  is  considerably 
cultivated,  and  we  now  have  before  us  specimens  from  Roch- 
ester, which  possess  all  the  richness  of  this  fine  variety.  It 
is  as  yet  but  little  cultivated  in  Massachusetts,  but  its  merits 
are  sufficient  to  claim  for  it  a  place  in  every  good  collection. 

voi*,  XVII. — wo.  I.  3 
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The  tree  is  only  a  moderately  vigorous  grower,  but  pro- 
duces abundant  crops. 

Sizej  medium,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  two 
deep :  Form,  roundish  oblate,  large  in  the  middle,  narrowing 
very  little  towards  each  end :  Skin,  rough,  of  a  clear,  pale 


Fig,  2.    Pomme  Orise, 

cinnamon  russet,  thickly  dotted  with  large  grayish  russet 
specks:  Stem,  rather  short,  less  than  half  an  inch  long, 
slender,  and  inserted  in  a  regularly  formed  and  moderately 
deep  cavity :  Eye,  medium  size,  partially  closed,  and  moder- 
ately depressed  in  a  large,  open,  and  slightly  plaited  basin  ; 
segments  of  the  calyx,  short :  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  fine, 
crisp,  and  tender :  Juice,  tolerably  abundant,  rich,  subacid, 
high  flavored,  and  excellent :  Core,  medium  size,  somewhat 
open :  Seeds,  small,  dark  brown.  Ripe  from  November  to 
March. 

XLY.    Hawthornden.    Hort,  Soc.  Catalogue,  3d  Ed.,  1842. 

White  Hawtbomden,  >    Hort.  Soc.  Co*.,  3d  Ed.,  1842. 

Ked  uawtDomaeii,     > 

Maiden's  Blush  (erroneously)  of  some  American  collections. 

The  Hawthornden  {fig.  3)  is  an  apple  of  great  beauty,  and 
possesses  many  valuable  qualities.  Considerable  has  been  re- 
cently said,  at  the  several  pomological  conventions^  respect- 
ing this  fruit,  which  we  have  already  copied ;  and  at  Buffalo 
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(in  1848)  it  was  voted  "unworthy  of  cultivation."  Such  a 
decision  greatly  surprised  us;  for,  though  scarcely  second 
rate  as  a  table  apple,  its  other  fine  qualities — such  as  beauty, 
size,  productiveness,  coming  early  into  fruit,  and  the  compact 


Fig.  3.    Hawthomden. 

and  dwarf  habit  of  the  tree — are  certainly  ample  to  give  it  a 
place  in  the  garden  of  every  cultivator. 

The  Hawthornden  is  stated,  in  the  Pomological  Magor 
zinCf  to  have  been  raised  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  village  the  name  of  which  it  bears.  In  many 
American  collections  it  has  been  confounded  with  the  Maid- 
en's Blush,  a  native  fruit  of  nearly  equal  beauty,  and  of  supe- 
rior quality,  but  later,  and  whose  other  characteristics  as  a 
whole  are  less  valuable  than  the  Hawthornden. 

Owing  to  the  prolific  habit  of  this  variety — ^bearing,  as  it 
does,  in  clusters,  on  the  extreme  ends  of  the  annual  shoots — 
it  does  not  make  but  very  little  growth,  and  is,  in  conse- 
quence, admirably  suited  for  a  dwarf  tree — ^for  ornament  as 
well  as  utility.  We  have  had  trees  three  feet  high,  and  only 
three  years  old,  bearing  several  large  apples. 

Size,  large,  about  three  ,and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  two 
and  a  half  inches  deep :  Form,  roundish  oblate,  occasionally 
irregularly  shaped :  Skin^  fair,  smooth,  of  a  waxen  appear* 
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ance,  pale  greenish  yellow,  beautifully  tinged  with  blush  on 
the  sunny  side  :  Siem^  short,  about  half  an  inch  long,  slen- 
der, and  rather  deeply  inserted  in  a  somewhat  open  cavity : 
Eyej  rather  small,  closed,  and  moderately  depressed  in  a 
small,  slightly-furrowed  basin  ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  medi- 
um length  :  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  fine,  crisp,  and  tender : 
Juiccy  plentiful,  subacid,  brisk,  and  good:  Core,  medium 
size  :  Seeds,  medium  size.     Ripe  in  September  and  October. 


Art.  IV.     The  improved  High-bush  Blackberry ;  with  an 
Engraving  of  the  Fruit.     By  the  Editor. 

The  Blackberry  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed of  the  smaller  fruits.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
improved  variety,  about  six  or  seven  years  ago — of  which 
we  have  heretofore  given  several  accounts,  and  whose  culti- 
vation has  been  so  well  detailed  in  our  last  volume,  (XVI,  p. 
261,)  by  Capt.  Lovett,  of  Beverly,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  growers  of  the  fruit — ^it  has  been  very  gen- 
erally disseminated ;  and,  the  past  year,  many  remarkably 
fine  specimens  were  exhibited  before  the  Mass.  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  liberal  premiums  offered  for  this  fruit,  by  the  Society, 
have  had  the  good  effect  of  producing  very  general  compe- 
tition ;  and  so  superior  have  been  some  of  the  specimens — 
so  much  larger  than  when  first  exhibited,  evidently  show- 
ing what  care  and  attention  will  do  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
as  well  as  other  fruits — that  the  Society  have  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  offer  a  high  prize  for  a  seedling,  with  the  hope  of 
still  further  improvement ;  for,  although  what  few  attempts 
have  been  made  in  this  way  have  not  been  attended  with 
very  favorable  results,  there  is  still  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  yield  to  the  ameliorajting  influences  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  well  as  the  strawberry,  the  gooseberry,  or  the  rasp- 
berry. 
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Our  engraring  (Jig.  4)  represents  a  single  cluster  of  the 
blackberry,  of  the   ordinary  size,  under   good   cultivation. 


Fig.  4.     nt  ia^raetd  High-ttah  Blu^trry. 

Several  of  the  berries  exhibited  by  Capt.  Lovett,  C.  E. 
Grant,  and  other  amateurs,  the  past  season,  measured  one  and 
a  half  inches  in  length. 
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We  can  commend  the  blackberry  to  all  lovers  of  fine  fruit, 
as  one  which  should  in  no  case  escape  their  attention.  A 
dozen  vines,  when  well  established,  will  yield  sufficient  fruit 
for  an  ordinary  family.  For  its  cultivation  we  would  refer 
to  the  article  of  Capt.  Lovett,  above  mentioned  ;  merely  re- 
marking, that  the  berries  should  be  allowed  to  get  fully  ma- 
ture before  they  are  gathered ;  otherwise  much  of  their  excel- 
lence is  lost.  They  will  drop  from  the  stem,  upon  the  least 
touch,  when  they  are  quite  ripe. 


Art.  V.     Pomohgical  Gossip. 

The  appearance  of  our  monthly  article,  under  this  head, 
which  made  a  new  feature  in  our  last  volume,  we  are  glad  to 
learn,  has  been  highly  interesting  to  our  readers — or,  at  least, 
to  those  of  them  who  are  fruit  cultivators — and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  continue  it,  and  render  it  no  less  useful  than  it 
has  heretofore  been. 

But  while  we  shall  do  this,  with  all  the  fund  of  informa- 
tion immediately  within  our  means,  we  must  remind  our 
pomological  friends  that  their  aid  will  not  only  enable  us  to 
add  to  its  interest,  but  to  impart  new  and  valuable  facts  rela- 
tive to  many  fruits ;  we  therefore  hope  that  they  will  con- 
sider this  a  general  invitation,  and  send  us  any  memoranda 
in  regard  to  new  fruits,  whether  seedlings  or  foreign  varie- 
ties, which  may  come  within  their  experience — and  not  only 
this,  but  the  fruits  themselves,  if  they  prove  to  be  of  any 
value — that  we  may  give  eu^curate  descriptions,  and  make 
them  more  speedily  known.  With  such  a  free  offering  on 
their  part,  we  trust  that  our  Pomological  Gossip  will  prove 
not  merely  "  small  talk,"  but  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  for 
present  use  or  for  future  reference. 

The  Beurre'  Langelier  Pear.  We  are  gratified  in  being 
able  to  state  that  the  trial  of  another  year  has  fully  estab- 
lished the  great  merits  of  this  new  pear.  Our  specimens, 
which  were  few  in  number,  owing  to  the  scanty  crop,  but  of 
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fine  size,  ripened  off  finely,  and,  tried  by  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  they  were 
pronounced  of  the  very  highest  quality.  Add  to  this  that 
the  pears  have  been  perfectly  fair,  as  large  and  handsome  as 
a  Bartlett,  with  much  of  the  character  of  the  Easter  Beurr^ 
in  its  best  condition,  and  a  good  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  variety.  The  tree  has  a  beautiful  habit,  a  broad  glossy 
foliage,  and  succeeds  either  upon  the  quince  or  pear. 

The  Third  Session  of  the  Pomological  Congress  was 
held  in  Cincinnati,  agreeably  to  the  call  of  its  officers,  on  the 
— th  of  October ;  and  we  have  been  somewhat  surprised  that 
no  report  of  its  doings  has  been  published  in  any  of  the  West- 
em  papers,  or  in  any  of  the  New  York  agricultural  journals, 
some  of  whose  editors  were  present.  No  list  of  the  officers  of 
the  Convention,  or  any  account  of  the  quantity  or  kinds  of  fmit 
exhibited,  has  yet  appeared.  The  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society  offered  to  publish  the  entire  proceedings,  and  we 
trust  they  will  soon  appear,  so  that  we  may  give  some  ac* 
count  of  the  meeting. 

The  Rotal  de  Craan  Grape. — The  French  journals  are 
just  now  making  quite  a  noise  about  a  new  grape,  and  we 
copy  the  following  notice  of  it  from  the  Gardeners^  Chrtm- 
ielcy  the  editor  of  which  has  been  favored  with  a  taste  of  the 
berries : — 

"  We  are  assured,  in  the  Annates  de  la  Socieie  Royale  d? 
Agriculture^  4*^.,  de  Oand,  that  a  grape  of  marvellous  good- 
ness, and  quite  new,  was  exhibited  in  September,  1848,  at 
the  Belgian  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Exhibition.  It  is 
described  and  figured  in  the  above  mentioned  publication,  (p. 
415  of  the  volume  for  1848,)  under  the  name  of  the  Raisin 
Royal  de  Craan.  It  is  a  white  variety,  the  flesh  of  which  is 
described  as  being  <  exceedingly  juicy,  extremely  high-fla- 
vored, sugary,  and  perfumed  vnth  an  indescribable  aromoj 
which  is  not  that  of  the  Muscat^  nor  that  of  the  Isabella 
grapej  but  one  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  must  be  tasted,  in 
order  to  form  any  idea  ofitf^  This  grape,  it  is  stated,  could 
bear  comparison  with  those  sent  from  Windsor  to  the  King 
of  the  Belgians.  Its  origin  had  not  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained by  the  author  of  the  article. 


'2A  P0m»^^>ml  Gmnf 


-  We  ove  lo  iLe  klr^z,^  c(  M.  de  Jotche,  of  Brassels,  a 
banch  of  this  grape,  a&l  j-rm?  ai4l;t:cnal  details  respecting 
iL     He  says  thai  the  orlrir.al  p^ast  is  thirteen  years  old,  and 
was  raiied  from  seed  of  a  •  Ra  5:3  Muscat :'  that  it  is  growing 
in  the  g^arden  of  Mademoiselle  Hii^drick,  a  lady  residing  at 
Einseodaele,  a  village  aboat  a  league  and  a  half  from  &as- 
sels ;  that,  in  16-lS,  a  banch  of  it  was  giren  to  a  gardener  of 
the  name  of  De  Cbaah,  of  Brussels,  who  obtained  a  prize  for 
it,  and  it  was  then  figured.   In  September  last,  another  bunch 
was  exhibited^y  Mdlle.  Henbuck,  and  for  this  a  prize  was 
also  awarded     If  considered  to  be  really  deserving  of  culti- 
vation, and  if  indeed  new,  Mdlle.  Heivbeick  intends  devoting 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  some  charitable  purpose. 

« It  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  the  kind-hearted  spirit 
in  which  this  lady  proposes  to  apply  the  produce  of  her  grape 
to  benevolent  objects ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  public 
would  readily  second  her  intention,  if  the  grape  were  what  it 
purports  to  be.  But  we  regret  to  add  that  her  expectations 
are  doomed  to  disappointment. 

"  When  received,  many  of  the  berries  were  bruised  and 
decayed,  owing  to  the  bunch  having  been  too  loosely  packed 
in  cotton  ;  and,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  what  the  grape  is, 
this  circumstance  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration :  but, 
after  making  full  allowance  for  all  defects  arising  in  thi^  or 
any  otiior  way,  we  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
this  Hahin  Royal  de  Craan  is  neither  in  flavor,  nor  in  any 
rosiHH't  of  the  least  importance,  dijfferent  from  the  common 
Musi^at  of  Alexandria !  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  so 
tfi>oil ;  but  all  grape-growers  know  that  the  Muscat  itself  va- 
rios  oxtrtMnoly  in  quality,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 

it  is  Ux\itod. 

"  Wo  aiT  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  M. 
i)K  JoNiaiK  for  having  given  us  the  means  of  preventing  much 
au>i,iplHMuHuont  to  all  jvirtics,  by  thus  pointing  out  the  true 
ohninclor  of  a  variety  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  ex- 
aminiUunu  would  sivu  hnvo  found  its  Avay  into  the  market 
a*  a  H'^^^^^  novrlty,  with  a  very  fine  name,  and  with  a  price 
hiiih  \\\  jMVivrtiou   to  the  5\:!1  with  which  it  would  have 
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Now,  Dr.  Lindley  may  be  quite  as  much  mistaken  in  the 
quality  of  this  new  grape,  as  our  friend  Longworth  was  in 
his  estimate  of  the  Diana,  after  tasting  unripe  berries  which 
had  travelled  one  thousand  miles,  and  the  Royal  de  Craan 
may  be  really  a  valuable  variety  ;  but  we  have  had  so  many 
of  the  French  grapes,  which  have  cost  a  high  price  and  had 
a  great  reputation,  that  we  look  with  doubt  upon  all  the  new 
kinds  which  are  brought  into  notice.  Within  the  last  five 
years,  we  have  fruited  twenty  new  varieties^  received  from  the 
oldest  cultivators  of  the  grape  in  France,  and  we  have  not 
found  but  three  or  four  which  are  worth  cultivating  in  the 
greenhouse  or  grapery,  or  which  will  compare  with  the  Ham- 
burghs,  Chasselases,  or  Frontignans ;  and  we  should  wish  a 
good  guarantee  of  the  merits  of  this  new  one,  before  we 
would  introduce  it  into  a  collection. 

The  Prince  op  Wales  Plum.  This  new  plum,  which  we 
noticed  in  our  volume  for  1846,  (p.  340,)  is  stated  to  have 
proved  a  remarkable  variety.  A  correrpondent  of  the  Crar- 
deners^  C/u'onicle^  who  has  cultivated  it  some  time,  can  bear 
witness  to  one  great  merit  which  it  possesses  above  all  others 
that  he  has  grown,  which  is  its  never-failing  and  abundant 
produce,  trained  as  a  pyramidal  tree.  He  gives  the  following 
statement  respecting  two  trees : — 

No.  1  was  budded  in  1844,  and  has  been  twice  root-pruned. 
The  produce  in  1847,  was  about    15  plums. 
"  in  1848,         "  20     " 

"  in  1849,  was  above  144     " 

''  in  1850,         "         312     " 

No.  2  was  budded  in  1846,  and  has  been  once  root-pruned. 
The  produce  in  1849,  was  4  plums. 

<<  in  1850,  was  more  than  12      << 

And  at  present  it  promises  to  bear  hundreds  next  year.  In 
regard  to  flavor  and  appearance,  it  may  be  briefly  described  as 
"an  improved  Orleans."  The  writer  is  training  it  as  a  stan- 
dard ;  and  his  tree,  which  is  of  some  size,  promises  a  great 
crop  next  season. 
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Art.  Yi.    On  the  Cultivatiofi  of  Allamandias.    By  Exoticus. 

The  Allamandias  are  truly  a  noble  and  beautiful  class  of 
greenhouse  plants.  Some  of  thom  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced ;  but  many  of  the  newer  species  have  not  yet  found 
their  way  into  the  greenhouses  of  this  country;  and  eren 
those  that  have  been  imported  by  some  of  the  leading  nur- 
serymen, are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  private  collections. 
There  are  seven  different  species  of  Allamandm,  only  two  of 
which  we  have  seen  in  America,  viz. :  A.  cathartica,  and  A. 
Schotn — to  the  culture  of  which  I  will  confine  my  remarks. 

A.  catha'rtica  holds  a  very  high  position  among  exotic 
evergreen  shrubs,  having  large,  lanceolate,  acuminate  leaves, 
and  varicose,  scandent  stems.  The  peduncles  of  the  flowers 
are  terminal,  proceeding  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
bearing  large  panicles  of  rich  colored  blossoms.  It  is  a  native 
of  South  America,  and  was  sent  from  thence  into  England, 
from  whence  it  was  brought,  a  few  years  ago,  to  this  country. 

A.  Scho'tii  is  a  newer  species,  and  much  superior  to  the 
A.  cathartica.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  introduced  into 
England  in  1846,  from  Brazil.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden 
of  a  gentleman,  near  Manchester,  (England,)  where  it  flow- 
ered in  July,  1847,  and  continued  from  that  period  to  expand 
its  large,  bright,  orange-colored  blossoms  without  intermis- 
sion, until  the  following  January,  and  having  frequently  five 
or  six  expanded  flowers  upon  a  panicle  at  the  same  time. 
The  A.  Sch6tM  is  very  different  from  the  preceding  one.  It 
is  an  erect,  suffruticose  plant,  of  a  glabrous  nature,  except 
upon  the  young  shoots  and  petioles.  The  flowers  are  also 
much  larger,  being  nearly  four  inches  across,  funnel-shaped, 
having  rotundate  segments,  of  a  rich,*  golden  yellow,  with  a 
deeper  tinted  throat ;  the  flowers  also  are  highly  fragrant.  It 
is,  upon  the  whole,  the  finest  climber  that  has  been  intro- 
duced for  many  years. 

A.  vioLA^CEA  is  not  less  worthy  of  a  passing  notice,  but 
its  habit  and  other  characteristics  are  difierent  from  either  of 
the  foregoing  sorts.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  sufihiticose 
shrub,  growing  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  bearing  large 
violet-colored  flowers  in  rich  profusion.     The  flowers  of  this 
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kind  are  something  like  the  Gloxinta  speciosa.  It  is  suitable 
for  training,  as  well  as  the  others,  but  is  more  handsome  when 
allowed  to  grow  according  to  its  natural  habit,  when  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  shrubs  that  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  greenhouse.  This  plant  is  also  a  native  of 
Brazil,  where  the  root  is  used  by  the  natives  as  an  antidote 
against  malignant  fevers.  "" 

The  cultivation  of  all  these  plants  is  the  same,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly easy.  The  only  difference  between  them  may 
arise  from  their  habits  of  growth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
variety.  The  climate  they  require  will  be  most  easily  secured 
by  considering  the  one  from  which  they  originally  came,  and 
cultivating  them  along  with  other  plants  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  which  require  similar  treatment.  They  thrive  beauti- 
fully in  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere,  and  a  little  bottom  heat, 
if  attainable  ;  but  they  will  also  do  without  it.  They  should 
have  a  good,  rich  compost,  and  thorough  drainage,  as  water 
must  be  very  freely  administered  when  they  are  in  a  growing 
state.  I  have  grown  them  well  in  a  compost  of  rich  loam, 
with  a  portion  of  leaf  mould,  (or  decayed  tree  leaves,)  and  a 
little  sand,  or  what  is  better,  pieces  of  sandstone,  mixed  in  the 
compost.  The  compost  should  be  used  in  a  rough  lumpy  state. 

As  the  climbing  species  advance  in  growth,  the  leading 
shoot  should  be  trained  to  a  trellis,  or  up  a  pillar  of  the  house. 
They  will  throw  out  their  .panicles  of  bloom  when  only  a 
foot  or  two  in  height,  and  keep  on  growing  and  flowering  for 
many  months. 

AUamandias  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow,  as  they  will 
flourish  perfectly  well  with  such  plants  as  Clerodendrons, 
Stephanotus,  Achimenes,  &c.  It  is  the  custom  of  people 
writing  on  the  culture  of  individual  plants,  to  give  particular 
soils  and  specific  temperatures  for  a  plant,  through  its  various 
stages  of  growth ;  as  if  amateurs  were  to  build  a  house  for, 
and  devote  their  attention  to,  that  particular  plant,  and  noth- 
ing else.  Special  portions  of  soils,  manures,  and  other  ingre- 
dients, must  be  mixed  with  a  microscopical  minuteness,  after 
the  fashion  of  "  chemical  mixtures ;"  which,  in  regard  to 
plant  culture,  I  consider  quite  useless.  * 

December  10,  1850. 
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REVIEW. 

Art.  I.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction,  Heating, 
and  Ventilation  of  Hothouses,  including  Conservatories, 
Greenhouses,  Graperies,  and  other  kinds  of  Horticultural 
Structures ;  with  Practical  Directions  for  their  Manage- 
ment in  regard  to  Light,  Heat,  and  Air.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Engravings.  By  Robert  B.  Leuchars,  Garden 
Architect.     1  vol.  12mo.,  pp.  366 :  Boston,  1850. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  the  several  capital 
communications  upon  the  principles  of  heating  greenhouses 
and  other  garden  structures  for  the  growth  of  plants,  by  Mr. 
Leuchars,  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  publication  of  such  a 
work  as  the  above  title  indicates ;  and  they  will  also  be  ena- 
bled to  judge  of  its  value  by  what  he  has  written  in  our 
pages.  We  must  candidly  confess  that  he  has  given  to  the 
whole  subject,  which  it  would  at  first  appear  could  be  only 
the  dry  details  of  construction,  ventilation,  &c.,  a  degree  of 
interest  which  we  have  not  found  in  any  similar  treatise  of 
this  kind.  He  has  begun  at  the  beginning,  and  conducted 
the  reader  through  all  the  processes  of  constructing,  lighting, 
heating,  and  ventilating  greenhouses,  hothouses,  and  other 
structures  for  the  growth  of  plants ;  showing,  in  course,  the 
principles  upon  which  everything  is  done,  and  the  theory 
upon  which  practices  are  based ;  so  that  the  merest  tyro  in 
horticulture  cannot  fail  to  understand  and  carry  out,  if  he 
wish,  all  that  the  author  has  advanced. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. :  1.  Construction; 
2.  Heating ;  3.  Ventilation.  These  again  are  sub-divided  into 
sections ;  the  first  part  embreu^ing,  Situation — Design — Struc- 
tures adapted  to  particular  purposes — Interior  arrangements 
— ^Materials  of  construction — Grass — Formation  of  gardens. 
Part  2  embraces  the  Principles  of  Combustion — Principles  of 
heating  hothouses — Heating  by  hot  water,  hot  air,  and  steam 
— Hot  water  boilers  and  pijibs — Various  methods  of  heating 
^described.     Part  3.  Principles  of  ventilation — Effects  of  ven- 
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tilation — ^Methods  of  ventilation — ^Management  of  the  atmos- 
phere— Chemical  combinations  in  the  atmosphere  of  hothouses 
— Protection  of  plant-houses  in  cold  nights — General  remarks 
on  the  management  of  the  atmosphere  of  hothouses — and 
ventilation  with  fans. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  work  is  so  systematically 
arranged,  that  any  particular  department  may  be  consulted  ; 
and  gentlemen  who  are  about  forming  new  gardens,  and 
erecting  hothouses — amateurs  who  are  desirous  of  having 
their  plants  grown  under  the  most  favorable  conditions — and 
even  professional  men,  who  have  not  become  familiar  with 
all  the  effects  of  atmospheric  action — may  find  in  it  a  fnnd 
of  valuable  information,  leading  to  correct  practice,  and  pro- 
ducing the  best  results. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Leuchars  treats 
his  subject,  we  quote  the  following  on  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  greenhouses,  the  great  superiority  of  span  roofs  over 
lean-to  roofs,  and  the  ornamental  character  which  such  a 
structure  should  always  possess  ; — 

The  principal  distinction  between  a  greenhouse  and  conservatory  is,  that 
in  the  former  the  plants  are  exhibited  upon  shelves  and  stages,  while  in  the 
latter  the  plants  are  generally  planted  out  in  a.  bed  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  prepared  for  their  reception.  In  many  instances,  however,  there  is  no 
other  distinction  than  in  the  name  ;  as  these  structures  are  sometimes  so  ar- 
ranged, that  the  middle  portion  is  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  larger  plants 
planted  out,  while  the  sides  are  surrounded  with  shelves  for  the  reception  of 
plants  in  pots,  as  in  a  common  greenhouse.  And  to  this  arrangement  there 
can  be  no  special  objection,  especially  where  the  structure  is  of  small  dimen- 
sions, which  admits  of  the  sides  being  shelved  fix  {dants  in  pots,  without 
destroying  the  character  of  the  house,  or  the  plants,  by  their  distance  from 
the  glass.  We  have  seen  a  few  instances,  a  very  few,  where  the  two  char- 
acters were  amalgamated  together,  forming  a  most  interesting  conjunction ; 
but,  unless  the  specimens  exhibited  be  very  large  and  well  grown,  their 
effect,  when  situated  upon  the  centre  bed  of  a  common  sized  house,  surrounded  , 

with  shelves,  is  meagre  and  defective  in  the  last  degree. 

Properly  speaking,  a  greenhouse  is  not  a  receptacle  for  large  plants,  and 
hence  it  should  have  adequate  means  within  it  for  standing  the  plants  within 
a  proper  distance  from  the  glass.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  with  regard 
to  those  classes  of  flowering  plants  that  are  fitted  to  adorn  it,  both  in  wint^ 
and  summer.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  greenhouses  are  of  no  further  ser- 
vice than  merely  to  store  away  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  rubbish  during 
the  moDthB  of  winter,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  preserving  them  until  the 
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next  sammer,  that  they  may  torn  them  oat  under  trees,  or  in  out-of-the-way 
corners,  to  keep  them  from  being  bomt  up  by  the  hot  summer  sun ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course  and  of  custom,  the  greenhouse  is  converted  into  a  lum- 
ber-room, or  something  else.  And  there  it  stands,  what  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  garden,  deprived  of  its  character,  for  want  of 
taste,  and  divested  of  its  interest,  for  lack  of  skill.  Visiters  say,  '*  Let  us 
have  a  look  at  the  greenhouse."  '^  No,"  replies  the  gardener,  apologetically, 
**'VCb  not  worth  your  while  going  in,  for  there  is  nothing  there  to  see !"  A 
humiliating  acknowledgment,  but  full  of  truth. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  present  condition  of  green- 
house gardening,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  structures  are  managed  by 
gardeners.  Our  present  object  is  to  treat  of  their  construction,  and  of  the 
means  of  adapting  them  the  most  easily  to  the  culture  of  flowering  plants, 
either  during  winter  or  summer. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  plants  that  are  grown  in  what  are  called  lean- 
to  greenhouses  have  exactly  the  character  of  the  house  in  which  they  are 
grown — 1.  e.,  they  are  one-sided ;  nor  is  it  possible,  without  a  vast  amount  of 
labor  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  to  grow  them  otherwise.  In 
this  respect  the  cultivator  does  not  imitate  nature,  but  rather  the  monstrosi- 
ties of  nature.  Trees  and  shrubs  only  grow  one-sided  when  their  position 
precludes  the  access  of  light  and  air  around  them ;  but  they  grow  naturally 
into  a  compact  bush,  which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
form  that  plants  can  assume. 

Even  a  handful  of  cut  flowers  have  their  beauty,  and  are  generally  ad- 
mired ;  but  when  seen  upon  the  living  plant,  whatever  shape  or  form  the 
latter  may  possess,  how  much  greater  their  charms  \  If,  therefore,  we  add 
to  these  natural  beauties  the  additional  charm  of  a  positively  beautiful  form, 
surely  it  will  double  their  claim  to  our  admiration.  And  we  may  here  add 
the  gratifying  fact,  that  this  claim  is  now  generally  recognized  by  all  who 
can  appreciate  the  superior  beauty  of  well  grown  plants. 

The  principles  upon  which  plant  structures  ought  to  be  built,  are  some- 
what different  from  those  which  regulate  the  erection  of  forcing-houses,  cu- 
linary-houses, &c. ;  and  as  their  purposes  are  different,  their  shapes  and 
forms  are  generally  also  different  Plant-houses  admit  of  a  greater  variety 
of  shape  and  design  than  any  of  the  kinds  previously  mentioned ;  and  as 
they  are  generally  erected  in  private  grounds,  for  ornament  and  display,  they 
should  have  a  more  artistic  character  than  the  others. 

The  size  of  the  grecnliouse  may  vary,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  col- 
lection to  be  cultivated,  but  it  should  always  have  a  length  proportionate  to 
its  height  and  width.  There  is  a  great  inconvenience  in  having  the  green- 
house very  capacious ;  and  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  large  collection 
of  plants,  it  is  best  to  have  a  conservatory  for  the  growth  of  the  larger  speci- 
mens, or  a  stove  for  the  palmaceous  families  of  plants.  We  shall,  however, 
allude  to  what  is  properly  termed  the  greenhouse. 

A  first-rate  greenhouse  should  be  completely  transparent  on  all  sides ; 
lean-to  houses  are  decidedly  objectionable,  for  the  reasons  already  given. 
Houses  that  are  only  glazed  in  front,  and  havo  glass  roofs,  but  otherwise 
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opaque,  are  alro  objectionable,  as  plants  can  never  be  made  to  grow  hand- 
some. They  become  weakly  and  distorted  by  continually  stretching  towards 
the  light ;  neither  do  they  enjoy  the  genial  rays  of  the  morning  and  evening 
sun,  and  only  perhaps  for  a  few  hours  during  mid-day.  If  such  houses  be 
large  and  lofly,  they  are  still  more  unmanageable,  as  no  culture  can  keep 
the  plants  symmetrical  and  of  good  appearance. 

A  greenhouse  should  stand  quite  detached  from  all  other  buildings,  and 
may  be  of  any  form  the  fancy  may  dictate,  or  the  position  suggest  It  may 
be  circular,  oval,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  or  a  parallelogram,  with  circular  or 
carved  ends.  The  house,  to  be  proportionate,  should  be  about  fifty  feet  in 
length  by  twenty  in  width,  and  fourteen  feet  high,  above  the  level  of  its 
floor ;  if  more  effect  be  required  from  the  external  view,  its  parapets  may  be 
raised,  to  give  the  house  a  loftier  appearance. — (pp.  73-76.) 

We  might,  had  we  room,  copy  several  paragraphs,  to  show 
further  the  value  of  the  work ;  but  we  must  refer  to  the  book 
itself  for  farther  evidence  of  this. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  upwards  of  68  engravings, 
many  of  them  excellent  models  for  imitation  by  gentlemen 
who  are  erecting  any  kind  of  graperies,  greenhouses,  or  hot- 
houses. We  commend  the  work  to  every  individual  who  has 
any  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  or  fruits  under  glass. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.    Foreign  ^oUota. 

FRANCE. 

A  Peep  at  the  Paris  Flower-Market. — ^No  lover  of  flowers,  who 
visits  the  French  capital,  should  faD  to  spend  a  morning  at  the  Flower-mar- 
ket. Though  somewhat  different  in  character  from  similar  exhibitions  in 
cor  own  country,  it  is  certainly  in  no  respect  inferior.  I  was  in  Paris  on  the 
last  three  days  of  July — days  remarkable  in  the  political  history  of  that  city 
— and  so  agreeable  was  my  reminiscence  of  former  visits,  that  I  resolved  to 
spend  the  early  pert  of  one  of  those  f^te-days  at  the  March^  aux  Fleurs. 
Accordingly,  I  arose  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and,  quitting  my  hotel  in  the  Rue 
Rivoli,  was  soon  at  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs,  where  the  market  is  held.  Long 
before  I  had  reached  the  desired  place,  I  was  reminded  of  my  approach  by 
the  return  of  earlier  visiters.  The  thrifty  housewife,  with  a  heliotrope  under 
one  aim,  and  a  rose  beneath  the  other,  was  moving  with  a  brisk  step,  her 
affections  pro  (an.  divided  between  the  darlings  of  her  choice,  herself  appar- 
ently unconscious  of  the  busy  scene  which  surrounded  her.   Then  the  work- 
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man,  who  had  risen  long  before  the  hours  of  labor,  in  order  that  he  might 
present  to  the  sharer  of  his  toils  a  fresh  and  sweet  token  of  his  affection  and 
esteem,  was  bearing  home  a  less  costly  offering  in  the  shape  of  a  stock  or  a 
pot  of  musk.    How  refining  and  moralizing  must  be  the  inlQuence  of  this 
love  of  flowers !  I  wish  it  were  more  general  among  the  laborers  in  our  own 
land.    But  I  was  aroused  from  reflection  by  my  arrival  at  the  market,  which 
indeed  presented  a  busy  scene.    It  is  a  large  paved  square,  planted  with 
rows  of  acacia  trees,  whose  soft  and  elegant  foliage,  trembling  in  the  breeze, 
harmonized  with  the  animated  scene  they  overshadowed.    In  the  centre  of 
this  square  was  tlie  burtau,  where  I  imagined  the  market-keeper  dwelt,  with 
the  view  of  preserving  order  and  taking  toll.    Near  each  end  was  a  foun- 
tain, surrounded  with  a  basin  of  water,  apparently  constructed  for  use  as  well 
as  ornament    Around  these  and  the  Imnau  were  lounging  men  in  blouses, 
with  large  baskets,  flat  at  one  side  to  fit  the  back,  lying  at  their  feet,  waiting 
to  carry  off  the  purchases.    There  was  a  walk  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
and  the  plants  were  arranged  on  either  side  to  face  the  walk.    The  stalls, 
which  were  principally  kept  by  women,  who  were  enjoying  their  morning's 
repast  of  bread  and  fruit,  were  set  out  with  order  and  neatness.   There  were 
oranges,  oleanders,  magnolias,  pomegranates,  roses,  myrtles,  carnations,  bal- 
sams, cockscombs,  tuberoses,  fuchsias,  verbenas,  amaranths,  mignonette, 
marigolds,  asters,  and  indeed  almost  every  plant  of  the  season,  mingled  to- 
gether in  sweet  and  inextricable  confusion.    The  plants  certainly  were  not 
large ;  they  were  rather  close  and  compact,  laden  with  blossoms,  whose  odors 
rose  on  every  air  we  breathed.    Then  the  vast  quantity  of  a  sort,  each 
seemingly  a  counterpart  of  the  rest,  so  nicely  surrounded  with  white  paper, 
and  placed  so  closely  together  that  the  whole  reminded  one  of  a  large  flow- 
er-garden.    I  could  not  look  on  such  a  variety  of  beautiful  objects,  without 
wishing  to  know  thcT  prices  at  which  they  were  sold,  and  these  I  found  were 
anything  but  extravagant.    But  I  paid  for  my  inquisitiveness.    I  was  quickly 
beset  by  the  men  en  blouse  before  mentioned,  who  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  could  not  carry  home  my  purchases.  It  was  in  vain  I  declined 
their  services,  though  **  they  were  sure  Monsieur  Anglais  would  not  carry 
plants  through  the  streets  of  Paris ;  and  if  he  did  not  intend  to  purchase,  he 
would  not  demand  the  price."    Who  could  answer  such  arguments,  backed 
as  they  were  by  reiterated  cries  from  the  venders,  **  Ce  n'est  pas  cher.  Mon- 
sieur, ce  n'est  pas  cher.**    No,  indeed,  thought  I,  as  I  gazed  on  a  pot  of 
forget-me-not,  offered  for  six  sous,  and  contrasted  its  soft  and  delicate  tints 
with  the  sunburnt  countenances  of  those  around,  and  the  homy  hands  which 
upheld  it ;  it  is  not  dear ;  yours  is  no  overpaid  occupation ;  truly  thou  fulfil- 
lest  the  command  of  thy  Maker,  **  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  sludt  thou  eat 
bread."    Having  purchased  this  simple  plant,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  man 
en  blouse^  I  was  allowed  to  pursue  my  course  unmolested,  my  new  acquaint- 
ance acting  as  protector.    One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  market 
was  the  bouquets.    I  had  noticed  them  on  entering ;  but  I  now  caught  sight 
of  others,  the  flowers  arranged  with  exquisite  taste,  and  which  far  surpassed 
all  that  I  had  previously  seen.    These  were  lying  at  one  comer  of  the  mar- 
ket, close  to  a  heap  of  cut  flowers,  with  which  a  flower-girl  was  busily  en- 
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gaged.  Bouqaets  were  made  with  great  rapidity,  and  sold  as  rapidly  as 
made.  Retiring  to  a  respectful  distance,  where  it  was  sheltered  by  an  acacia 
tree,  I  resolved  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  fair  houqutiitrt^  and  thos  ob- 
tain an  insight  into  the  difficult  art  of  nosegay-making.  Although  slight 
variations  were  introduced,  one  general  principle  seemed  to  regulate  the 
whole.  One  of  the  prettiest  that  was  manufactured  was  round  and  flat,  and 
arranged  in  this  manner : — The  first  act  was  to  collect  together  a  handful  of 
jfi^  roses — ^these  formed  the  centre ;  around  them  was  placed  a  narrow  belt 
of  mignonette ;  then  a  ring  of  white  carnations ;  next  in  order  came  a  band 
of  purple  pansies ;  heliotrope  succeeded,  not  regular  as  the  preceding,  but 
scalloped ;  then  came  a  band  of  pelargonium  compactum,  (salmon-colored,) 
raised  a  little  above  the  other  flowers ;  last  in  order  was  a  row  of  dahlias 
and  roses,  placed  alternately ;  and,  surrounding  the  whole,  fern-leaves. — 
(Bed^8  Florist  and  Garden  MsceUatiy.) 


Art.  II.    Mauaehusetts  HnHetdtural  Society. 

Saturdatfy  Abv.  16. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to* 
day — ^the  President  in  the  chair. 

Josiah  Crosby,  West  Cambridge,  was  elected  a  subscription  member.  Ad- 
journed three  weeks,  to  Dec.  7. 

[At  the  meeting  on  the  2d  of  November,  omitted  in  our  last,  Wm.  P. 
Winchester,  Cambridge,  W.  B.  Johnson,  Cohasset,  Sidney  B.  Morse,  Bos- 
ton, and  Nathaniel  Martin,  Brighton,  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Breck,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  reported  that 
the  whole  amount  taken  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  was  $721  50 ;  leaving  a 
balance,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses,  of  $177  24,  which  was  handed 
over  to  the  Treasurer.] 

Abv.  'SO. — Exhibited— Fkvits  :  From  J.  Washburn,  fine  Hubbardston  Non- 
such apples.  From  S.  L.  Goodale,  McLaughlin  pears,  and  Ribston  Pippin 
apples.  From  S.  Hill,  fine  Glout  Morceau  pears.  From  J.  Lovett,  Minister 
and  Gravenstein  apples.  From  Hovey  &.  Co.,  Sargeret  and  Beurr6  Langelier 
pears.    From  H.  Vandine,  Long  Green  of  Autumn  pearB(?). 

Ihdts  tested  by  the  Committee :  Beurr6  Langelier,  from  Hovey  &  Co. ;  a 
fruit  of  large  size  and  handsome  appearance — ^rich,  juicy,  and  melting — and 
thus  far  has  proved  of  first-rate  excellence,  keeping  until  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. 

December  7. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  Voiedy  That  a  committee  of  &ve  be 
appointed,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  procuring  a  bust  of  the  late  Hon. 
Theodore  Lyman,  to  be  placed  in  the  library-room  or  hall  of  the  Society ; — 
and  C.  M.  Hovey,  J.  Breck,  J.  S.  Cabot,  E.  Wight,  and  J.  Loach,  were 
chosen  the  committee. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  for  numbeiB 
of  the  WuUm  HurticuUural  JRemew^  and  to  Messrs.  Bamnaii,  France,  for 
catalogues ;  also,  to  P.  Windsor,  of  Baltimore,  for  specimens  of  potatoes. 

Geo.  E.  Adams,  of  Medford,  was  elected  a  member.  Adjourned  one 
week  to  Dec.  14. 

December  14. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following  appropriations  for  Pre.- 
mioms,  for  1650 : — 


For  Prospective  Prizes,  . 

For  Flowers,  Plants,  &c.. 

For  Fruits, 

For  Vegetables, . 

For  Gardens  and  Grounds, 


$750  00 
700  00 
500  00 
150  00 
900  00 

$2,300  00 


Deoember  21. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

A  letter,  received  from  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Gardens. 

The  President  and  M.  P.  Wilder  were  appointed  to  assist  the  Committee 
on  Publication. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  December  28. 

ExMbiied — ^Fruits  :  From  H.  Vandine,  Turkish  Bon  Chretien,  and  Long 
Green  of  Autumn  (?)  pears ;  also,  R.  I.  Greening  and  Dutch  Codlin  (?)  ap- 
ples. From  J.  Lovett,  fine  Glout  Morceau  pears,  and  Golden  Russet  of  Es- 
sex Co.  and  Sweet  Russet  apples,  very  handsome. 

DruUs  tuled  by  the  Conunittee :  Belle  Epine  Dumas  pears,  from  the  Pres- 
ident, fine ;  Columbia,  good.    Monarch,  from  Hovey  &.  Co.,  not  quite  ripe. 

Dtcember  28. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — ^the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  Treasurer,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
were  appointed  a  conunittee  to  settle  with  Mr.  Austin's  executors. 

Dr.  E.  Wight,  C.  M.  Hovey,  and  Capt  Lovett,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  nominate  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  1850. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop  and  J.  M. 
Brown,  lor  documents  and  pamphlets. 

The  several  Committees  on  Gardens,  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables, 
made  their  Reports,  which  were  accepted,  and  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

Exhibited — Fruits  :  From  J.  S.  Cabot,  handsome  Baldwin  and  Greening 
apples,  and  fine  specimens  of  Winter  Nelis,  Le  Cur6,  Columbia,  and  Benrr6 
d'Aremberg  pears.  From  H.  Vandine,  extra  fine  specimens  of  Glout  Mor- 
ceau and  Long  Green  of  Autumn  pears.  From  B.  V.  French,  White  Seek- 
no-further  apples,  fine.  From  F.  Tudor,  specimens  of  Swan's  Orange,  Lou- 
ise Bonne  of  Jersey,  Duchess  of  Angoul^me,  and  Seckel  pears,  remarkably 
well  preserved,  and  of  fair  quality.    From  J.  F.  Allen,  Black  Hamburgh, 
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Syrian,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  West  St  Peter,  and  Whordej  HaJl  seedling 
grapes.  From  S.  W.  Cole,  Baldwin  apples.  From  Greorge  Walsh,  Baldwin 
apples,  and  very  fine  Easter  Benrr^  pears.  From  J.  Washburn,  Beurr^  Gou- 
banlt  pears.    From  C.  Newhall,  LAwrence  pears. 

FrwU  iuUd  by  the  Committee :  Glout  Morceau,  from  H.  Vandine,  yeiy 
fine ;  Swan's  Orange,  Seckel,  and  other  pears,  firom  Mr.  Tudor — ^very  good 
ior  the  late  season  at  which  they  have  been  so  well  kept ;  White  Seek-no- 
further  apples,  firom  B.  V.  French,  fine. 

The  following  are  the  reports : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GARDENS, 

AWARDIHO  PBEMIUMS   FOR   1850. 

The  Committee  on  Gardens,  in  submitting  this  their  first  report,  beg  leave 
to  state,  that  their  duties  being  entirely  new,  and  without  any  rules  for  their 
government,  they  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  they  could 
have  wished ;  yet  they  fully  believe  a  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  more 
thorough  and  neat  home  cultivation,  and  that  the  objects  of  the  society,  in 
making  the  prizes,  are  being  fiilly  realized.  The  committee  would  here  bear 
testimony  to  the  general  apparent  improvement  and  neatness  of  nearly  eveiy 
place  visited,  and  also  to  the  very  cordial  reception  they  ever3rwhere  met 
with,  making  duty  pleasant,  and  compensating  for  the  tax  upon  their  time. 
In  making  the  awards,  your  committee  have  felt  the  difiiculty  of  doing  exact 
justice,  but  they  have  acted  their  best  judgment,  and  been  unanimous  in 
opinion.  They  have  not  felt  it  imperative  to  give  all  the  prizes  according  to 
the  schedule,  and  have  in  some  instances  substituted  gratuities,  as  being 
better  adapted  to  the  particular  case,  and  have  endeavored  to  express  briefly 
the  general  or  more  prominent  merits  for  which  each  gratuity  or  prize  was 
made.  In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  respectfully  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  rules  and  regulations,  for  the  future  government  of 
the  Garden  Committee,  and  which  the  experience  of  the  past  season  has 
clearly  shown  to  be  expedient  and  necessary. 

1.  All  applications  for  a  visit  must  be  made  to  the  chairman,  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  May,  stating  extent  of  grounds,  number  of  fruit  trees,  whether 
offered  for  a  prize,  and  such  a  general  outiine  as  to  give  to  the  committee 
some  sort  of  idea  of  the  premises. 

2.  No  fruit  garden,  or  grounds,  of  less  than  one  acre,  and  this  well  stocked 
and  under  fine  cultivation,  can  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee. 

3.  No  farm  will  be  visited,  unless  there  should  be  connected  with  it  a  fine 
fruit  garden,  vegetable  garden,  flower  garden,  greenhouse,  or  graperies ;  in 
which  case  these  aUmt  will  be  examined. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  select  from  the  applications 
those  which  may  seem  most  deserving  of  notice,  and  to  visit  as  many  places, 
and  as  often,  as  they  may  deem  expedient  and  necessary. 

5.  In  making  all  examinations,  the  utmost  regard  must  be  paid  to  economy 
and  general  thrift:  in  cases,  however,  of  pleasure,  landscape,  or  fancy 
grounds,  more  allowance  must  be  made  finr  taste  and  design,  and  a  gratuity 
or  complimentazy  notice  may  be  made,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 
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6.  No  place  will  be  visited  officially,  and  in  reference  to  an  award,  without 
a  written  invitation. 

7.  All  visits  must  be  conducted  without  previous  notice ;  and  if  made  out 
of  season,  or  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  due  allowance  will  be  made. 

8.  No  person  shall  be  a  competitor  for  the  highest  prize,  more  than  two 
years  out  of  seven. 

9.  The  committee  may,  at  their  discretion,  ^ve  gratuities,  or  substitute 
gratuities  for  prizes,  in  any  way  best  to  serve  the  objects  of  the  society,  and 
meet  special  cases,  (always,  of  course,  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation.) 

10.  Competitors  for  the  prizes,  shall  furnish  to  the  committee,  if  required, 
a  written  statement  of  their  mode  of  cultivation,  quantity  and  kind  of  manure 
applied,  amount  of  labor  including  their  own,  and  other  particulars  called  for, 
under  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  such  |»ize,  if  withheld. 

11.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid  by  the  society ;  and  a 
record  shall  be  kept  by  the  chairman,  of  all  places  visited.  Rupectftdly 
submitted.    Wm.  R.  Austin.    Ihr  the  CommUtu, 

The  following  prizes  and  gratuities  have  been  voted  for  the  past  season : — 

To  O.  Johnson,  for  the  neatest,  best  kept,  and  most  economical  fruit 

garden,  a  prize  of  .  ...  .  .  .  $25  00 

To  J.  Gordon,  for  a  productive  and  economical  fruit  garden,  a  prize 

of  .  .  .  .  •  .  .  .    15  00 

To  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Ca,  for  the  well  kept  and  thriving  condition  of 

their  gardens,  grounds,  &c.,  a  prize  of  .  •  .  .    25  00 

To  the  gardener  of  R.  C.  Hooper,  for  the  general  neat  appearance 

of  his  greenhouse,  garden,  and  grounds,  a  gratuity  of  .  .     10  00 

To  Mr.  John  Geddes,  the  gardener  of  G.  R.  Russell,  for  a  very  neat 

and  well  kept  vegetable  garden,  a  gratuity  of  .  .  .    10  00 

Also,  for  a  very  neat  and  well  managed  grapery,  a  further  gratu- 
ity of  .  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  10  00 
To  the  gardener  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  for  the  neatly  kept  and  orderly 

premises  under  his  care,  a  gratuity  of  .  .  ^,  •    10  00 

To  J.  F.  Allen,  for  his  extensive  graperies,  and  great  number  of 

varieties,  a  gratuity  of  .  .  .  .  .  .    15  00 

To  W.  C.  Strong  and  T.  Needham,  for  well  kept  graperies  during 

the  season,  a  gratuity  to  each  of  .  .  .  .    10  00 

To  W.  R.  Austin,  for  his  neatly  kept  garden,  well  managed  and 

promising  condition  of  his  fruit  trees,  a  gratuity  of       .  .    15  00 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FLOWERS, 

AWARDING  PREMIUMS  FOR  1850. 

The  Committee  submit  the  following  Report  of  Premiums  for  1850 : — 

PREMIUMS  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  HALL. 

Pelargoniums. — ^Class  I. — For  the  best  six  new  and  rare  varieties, 

grown  in  eight-inch  pots,  to  H.  Grundel,       .  .  .  $6  00 

Cut  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  J.  Nugent,  •  •    3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J«  fireck  &  Co.,  .  .    2  00 
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Fuchsias. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  E.  Barns, 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  Bums, 
Calceolarias. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  H.  Gnindel, 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Grundel,     . 
Heaths. — For  the  best  varieties,  to  H.  Grundel,     . 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Grundel,     • 
Various  Sorts. — ^For  the  best  display  of  various  sorts  of  Green- 
house Plants,  not  less  than  twelve  pots,  to  H.  Grundel, 
For  the  second  best,  to  R  Bums,        .... 

Htacinths. — ^For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  twenty  varieties,  to 

J.  Breck  &  Co.,      .«•.•• 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co., 

Tulips. — ^For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co.,    . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  .  .  •  • 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co., .... 

Pahsies. — For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,    . 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hifvey  &  Co., .... 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Ca, .... 

Hawthorns. — For  the  best  display,  to  Winship  &  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Kenrick,      .... 

Hardt  Azaleas. — For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Kenrick,      .... 

Shrubby  Pjeohies. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  H.  Grundel, 
'For  the  second  best,  to  J.  S.  Cabot,     .... 

For  the  best  display,  to  H.  Grandel,     .... 

Herbaceous  Peonies. — ^For  the  best  twelve  flowers,  having  regard 
to  the  number  of  varieties,  to  H.  Grundel,    . 
For  the  second  best,  Hovey  &l  Co..      .... 

For  the  best  display,  H.  Grandel, 
Pinks. — ^For  the  best  six  distinct  varieties. 

For  the  second  best,  \   Not  awarded. 

For  the  best  display, 
Roses. — Clajss  I. — Hcardy  Roses,    For  the  best  thirty  distinct  vari- 
eties, to  Hovey  &  Co.,        ..... 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Grandel,     .... 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &,  Co.,  .... 

For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  .... 

Class  II. — For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., .... 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &,  Co., .... 

Class  III. — Hardy  Perpetual  Roses,    For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to 
H.  Grundel,  ...... 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., .... 

For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  .... 

Prairie  Roses,    For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  to 
J.  Breck  &>  Co.,      ....•• 

For  the  second  best,  not  less  than  fouTi  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
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For  the  third  best,  not  leas  than  four,  to  Winhip  &  Co.,           .  $3  00 
Cahhation  and  Picotsk  Pinks. — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  Hov- 

ey  &  Co.,  .            .            .            ,            ,            .            .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  •            .            .            .  4  00 

For  the  best  dispUy,  to  Hovey  &  Co., .            •            .            .  3  00 
Maonolias. — ^For  the  best  display  through  the  season,  to  Winship 

&Co., 3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Eenrick,      •      *      .                        .  2  00 
Haedt  Rhododendrons. — ^For  the  best  dispky  of  the  sesAon,  to 

Hovey  &  Co.,         .            .            .            .            .            .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., .            .            .            .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,     .            .            .            .  2  00 

Double  Holltrocks. — ^Fcm*  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,       .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Breck  &  Co.,  .            .            .            .  4  00 

Double  Balsams.— For  the  best  dispUy,  to  T.  Needham,  .            .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Nugent,      .            .            .            .  2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &,  Co.,     .            .            .            .  1  00 

Phloxes. — ^For  the  best  ten  distinct  varieties,  to  J.  Breck  &  Ca,     .  6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., .            .            •            .  4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  P.  Barnes,                      .            .            .  3  00 

Geeman  Astees. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  I.  Spear,          .            .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Nugent,      .            .            .            .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  L.  Davenport,     .            .            .            .  2  00 

Heebaceous  Perennials. — For  the  best  display  through  the  season,  * 

the  Society's  Silver  Medal,  to  J.  Breck  &,  Co.,          •            .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes,       .            .            .            •  4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Winship  &  Ca, .            .            .            .  3  00 

Annuals. — ^For  the  best  display  through  the  season,  the  Society's 

Silver  Medal,  to  P.  Barnes,              .             .            .            .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co.,           .            .            .  4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,         .            .            .            .  3  00 

Camellias. — ^For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  cut  flowers,  with  fol- 
iage, to  Hovey  &,  Co.,         .            .            .            .            .  8  00 

Chinese  Primrose. — ^For  the.  best  six  plants,  in  not  less  than  four 

varieties,  in  pots,  to  Hovey  &  Ca,  •            .            .            •  3  00 
Greenhouse  Azaleas. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  in  pots,  to  Hov- 
ey &  Co.,  .            .            ,            ,            .            .            .  6  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Ca, .            .  -          .            .  4  00 
Flowering  Shrubs. — For  the  best  display,  during  the  season,  to 

Winship  &  Co., 5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Kenrick,      .            .            .            .  4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co., .            .            .            .  3  00 

(tT*  I'he  Premiums  awarded  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  in  September  last, 
will  be  found  at  p.  473,  and  the  Premiums  for  Dahlias  at  p.  523,  of  our  vol- 
ume for  1850. 
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To  A.  Bowditchf  for  Forced  Hyacinths,  the  Silver  Medal,    .  .  #5  00 

To  T.  Needham,  for  Ceropegia  elegaos,  the  Silver  Medal,  .  .     5  00 

To  J.  Tidd,  for  Seedling  Cactus,    .            .            .            .  .     2  00 

To  J.  Breck  &,  Co^  for  Iris  susiaima,  the  Silver  Medal,       .  .     5  00 

To  Creo.  JduiBon,  for  Seedling  Yellow  Rose,  the  Silver  Medal,  .     5  00 

To  T.  Owens,  for  Orchids,  the  Silver  Medal,          .            .  .     5  00 

PREMIXnCS  AND  ORATUITIEB  AT  TBM  WKKKLT  EXHIBITIONS. 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  for  Bouquets,  Cut  Flowers,  &c.,  at  weekly  shows,  $17  00 
To  Hovey  &,  Co.,  for  the  same,      .  .  .  .  .  11  00 

.  24  00 
.  11  00 
.  8  00 
.  14  00 
.  16  00 
.  19  00 
.  II  00 
.  11  00 
.  10  00 
.  7  00 
.  2  00 
.  3  00 
.300 
.  2  00 
.  1  00 
.  1  00 
.  1  00 
.  1  00 
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To  J.  Breck  &  Ca,  for  the  same. 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  the  same, 
Tb  H.  Gmndel,  for  the  same. 
To  Miss  Russell,  for  the  same, 
To  J.  Nugent,  for  the  same, 
To  P.  Barnes,  for  the  same. 
To  L.  Davenport,  for  the  same, 
To  Miss  Kenrick,  for  the  same, 
To  John  Hovey,  for  the  same, 
To  £.  Bums,  for  the  same. 
To  W.  Kenrick,  for  the  same. 
To  W.  £.  Carter,  for  the  same. 
To  J.  A.  Kenrick,  for  the  same, 
To  Mrs.  £.  A.  Story,  for  the  same, 
To  Miss  Barnes,  for  the  same, 
To  T.  Needham,  for  the  same. 
To  £.  Wiiislow,  for  the  same. 
To  J.  W.  Brown,  for  the  same. 

For  the  Committee 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   FRUITS, 

AWARDINO  PREMIUKS   POR   1650. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  submit  a  Report  of  their  awards  of  the  preminms 
ofiered  by  the  Society,  for  the  year  now  closing. 

The  Committee  cannot  but  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  &vorable  re- 
sults, in  relation  to  that  branch  of  horticnltural  science  with  which  they  are 
connectedf  that  have  thus  far  attended  its  operations,  and  of  an  evidently 
continued  approximation  towards  the  attainment  of  some  of  the  objects  for 
iHiich  it  was  instituted,  as  manifested  by  a  greater  superiority,  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  finitB  exhibited,  thereby  showing  a  more  scientific  and  improved 
cultivation ;  by  the  greater  number  of  varieties  fiom  year  to  year  placed 
upon  its  tables,  thus  proving  the  success  of  efforts,  either  by  collecting  the 
seedlings  scattered  through  our  own  country,  or  by  importing  from  Europe 
its  choicest  kinds,  to  obtain  for  the  use  of  its  members  and  the  public,  all 
the  varieties  of  every  species  of  fruit  that  are  worthy  of  an  extended  cuJti* 
vation ;  on  the  continued  interest  of  its  members  in  these  objects  of  the 
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Society,  and  upon  its  continued  favorable  consideration  with  the  public  as 
evidenced  by  an  increased  number  of  competitors  for  its  premiums,  and  a 
more  general  attendance  at  its  exhibitions. 

The  success  that  has  thus  far  attended  the  Society,  instead  of  causing  any 
relaxation,  should  act  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  zeal  and  more  vigorous  and 
skilful  efforts,  on  the  part  of  its  members,  to  the  promotion,  if  not  to  the  full 
attainment,  of  the  ends  contemplated  by  its  founders. 

An  unusual  quantity  of  rain  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  past 
year,  followed  by  a  remarkably  pleasant,  dry  autumn — with  no  "  killing 
frosts  "  untU  late  in  the  latter  season — affording  ample  opportunities  for  the 
trees  to  ripen  their  wood  and  perfect  their  buds,  and  enabling  the  grasses  to 
retain  their  freshest  green  uninterruptedly  from  spring  till  late  in  autumn, 
have  been  some  of  its  peculiar  characteristics.  April  and  May,  in  this  vi- 
cinity, were  cold  and  wet,  accompanied  with  long-continued  east  winds  and 
much  rain  at  the  time  the  fruit  trees  were  bursting  their  flower-buds; 
whilst  the  summer  was  distinguished  by  less  than  the  usual  quantity  of  heat, 
and  more  than  the  usual  supply  of  moisture.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
effects  of  these  causes  have  not  failed  to  be  manifested,  in  the  productions 
of  our  gardens  and  orchards,  by  a  diminution  in  quantity,  or  deterioration  in 
quality. 

The  past  season  cannot  be  considered  as  one  propitious  to  either  fruit 
trees  or  fruit  For  both,  there  was  probably  too  much  wet — the  vigor  and 
growth  of  the  former,  and  the  flavor  and  richness  of  the  latter,  being  injuri- 
ously affected  thereby.  Apples  and  pears  in  Massachusetts,  though  in  some 
sections  of  it  abundant,  were,  on  the  whole,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality,  below  an  average.  Peaches,  in  most  situations,  were  in  great 
abundance,  but  inferior  in  quality.  Cherries  were  inferior,  and  plums  below 
a  medium  crop.  Grapes  generally  failed  to  perfect  and  ripen  their  fruit ; 
those  raised  in  graperies,  even,  being  deficient  in  size,  color,  or  flavor.  Of 
the  smaller  fruits — ^the  strawberry,  raspberry,  &c. — ^there  was  an  ample  sup- 
ply, with,  for  the  most  part,  a  deficiency  in  richness,  sweetness,  and  flavor. 

A  reasonable  hope  had  been  indulged,  that  opportunity  would,  the  past 
season,  have  been  afforded  to  test  the  quality  of  many  of 'the  new -varieties 
of  pears  that,  during  the  past  few  years,  have  by  importations  been  added  to 
our  collections ;  but  this  expectation,  though  not  wholly  disappointed,  has 
not  been  gratified  to  the  extent  anticipated.  Speciqiens  of  soma  of  these 
have  been  placed  on  your  tables ;  and  some  new  varieties,  of  native  origin, 
have  also  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  your  Committee.  Two  va- 
rieties of  seedling  strawbemes,  raised  by  him,  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
President  of  the  Society.  One  of  these  varieties  was  a  staminate  of  a  dark 
red  color,  very  fine  flavor,  good  size,  hardy,  and  very  productive ;  worthy,  if 
any  staminate  variety  is,  as  your  Committee  think,  of  an  extended  culture. 
The  other  was  a  pistillate,  of  a  light  red  color,  possessing  also  many  valua- 
ble properties.  Specimens  of  twenty  varieties  of  strawberries  were,  the 
past  season,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  L.  £.  Eaton,  of  Providence ; 
many  of  them  of  recent  importation,  and  new  to  your  Committee.  Unfor- 
tunately some  of  the  varieties  had  received  injury  in  the  carriage,  and  their 
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quality  coolcl  not  be  so  accurately  tested  fs  was  desirable.  Some  of  them 
were  of  fine  flavor,  and — especially  one  marked  Gen.  Jacquemont — will,  it 
is  believed,  prove  desirable  acquisitions.  Another  opportunity  of  testing 
Jenney's  Seedling  strawberry,  has  strengthened  the  Committee  in  their  former 
expressed  opinions  of  this  variety.  The  plants  are  veiy  hardy  and  produc- 
tive ;  the  berries  very  solid  and  heavy — when  perfectly  ripe,  losing  their 
acidity,  and  becoming  very  fine  in  flavor.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
it  is  a  very  estimable  variety. 

August  2, 1850,  Mr.  J.  Shed  Needham,  of  Danvers,  exhibited  a  box  of 
berries,  of  the  tohite  high-bush  bramble.  These  were  of  a  pinkish  white  or 
rose  color,  not  of  very  great  size ;  evidently  a  variety  of,  or  accidental  sport 
from,  the  common  high-bush  blackberry,  and  worthy  of  note  rather  as  a  nov- 
elty, than  as  possessing  any  superior  qualities.  The  plant  was  found  in  the 
woods  by  Mr.  Needham,  and  by  him  transplanted  to  his  garden. 

Although  possessing  no  claim  to  novelty,  the  great  beauty  and  uncommon 
size  of  some  Elton  cherries,  probably  the  finest  and  largest  ever  placed  on 
the  tables  of  the  Society — ^raised  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Allen,  under  glass — ^rendered 
them  worthy  of  especial  notice  in  this  Report.  For  three  years  in  succes- 
sion, including  that  now  closing,  a  small  red  cherry,  very  sweet,  and  of  pleas- 
ant flavor— doubtless  a  variety  of  the  Mazzard — ^has  been  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Solon  Dike.  This  the  Committee  have  judged  worthy  of  a  name,  and  hav- 
ing been  requested  by  the  exhibitor  to  name  it,  have  decided  upon  calling  it 
Dike's  Mazzard.  But,  of  all  the  seedling  cherries  that  have  been  yet  brought 
under  the  notice  of  your  Committee,  those  produced  and  repeatedly  shown 
by  Mr.  George  Walsh,  are  by  far  the  best  Of  these,  there  are  three  varie- 
ties, and  by  Mr.  Walsh  numbered  1,  2,  and  3.  These  cherries  resemble 
each  other,  and  have  probably  a  similar  origin.  They  are  of  a  very  dark 
color,  large,  sweet,  rich  flavor,  and  rivalling,  in  their  beauty,  size,  and 
quality,  that  standard  variety,  the  Black  Tartarian.  They  are  represented 
as  good  bearers,  and  not  liable  to  rot  They  have  been  disseminated,  this 
year,  by  the  distribution  of  buds,  for  the  first  time,  and  will  now  soon  be 
tested  in  various  di^rent  situations.  Should  they  be  found  to  succeed  as 
well  in  different  situations,  and  with  common  cultivation,  as  in  the  place  of 
their  origin,  they  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Another  opportunity  has  been  afiR)rded,  the  past  season,  of  testing  the 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  Plum — a  variety  with  a  reputation  for  great  excel- 
lence, imported  at  a  high  cost  from  Europe,  within  a  few  years.  It  is  a  plum 
of  medium  size,  of  yellowish  green  color,  and  sweet,  pleasant  flavor — a 
clingstone,  ripening  late  in  the  season,  and  keeping  into  October — and, 
though  thus  far  hardly  maintaining  the  reputation  that  preceded  its  introduc- 
tion, is  a  good  fruit,  and  one  probably  worthy  of  cultivation.  A  new  plum, 
called  De  Montfort,  of  a' most  delicious  flavor,  was  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  24th  of  August,  by  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder.  Red  Currants,  of 
large  size,  somewhat  later  than  the  Red  Dutch,  called  Gondouin,  were  ex- 
hibited, the  past  season,  by  Josiah  Lovett,  2d.  They  were  of  good  flavor, 
and  said  to  be  productive. 

Your  Committee  have,  this  year,  had  an  opportunity,  for  the  first  time,  of 
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trying  the  quality  of  aome  new  pean,  and  also  of  further  testing  some  of 
those  more  recently  introduced.  '  Among  the  former  was  a  pear,  said  to  be 
of  native  origin,  presented  by  Messrs.  Hovey,  on  August  31.  It  is  a  fruit  of 
medium  size,  round  oblong  shape,  yellow  color,  with  a  fine  blush  in  the  sun, 
and  with  russet  at  the  stem ;  skin  smooth ;  fiesh  melting,  juicy,  and  of  a  very 
pleasant  flavor ;  resembling,  in  its  general  appearance,  the  Golden  Beurr6  of 
Bilboa. 

On  August  24,  Mr.  Francis  Dana,  who  seems  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  producing  new  pears  fit>m  seed,  exhibited  another  seedling  pear  raised 
by  him,  that  promises  to  be  an  acquisition  to  our  stock  of  summer  fruits.  It 
was  of  medium  size,  pyriform  shape,  swelled  out  at  the  stem,  somewhat 
rough,  yet  full  of  a  rich,  sprightly  juice. 

The  Swan's  Orange,  or  Onondaga  Pear,  has,  the  past  year,  been  produced 
in  greater  quantities  than  before,  in  this  vicinity ;  and,  accordingly,  better 
means  of  judging  of  its  value  for  general  cultivation  have  been  afforded, 
though  not  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  authorize  the  expression  of  an  entirely 
confident  opinion.  Although  this  fruit  will  probably  never  be  placed  by 
connoisseurs  in  the  very  first  rank  for  excellence — different  specimens  vary- 
ing much  in  quality — ^yet  its  general  good  qualities,  its  size  and  beauty — ^in 
connection  with  the  circumstances  that  the  trees  are  said  to  be  very  produc- 
tive, of  vigorous  habit,  and  early  bearing — ^will,  it  is  believed,  render  it 
worthy  of  an  extended  cultivation. 

Beurr6  Langelier  gives  promise  of  maintaining  in  this  country  its  European 
reputation,  and  of  justifying,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  the  pretensions  made  for 
it  by  its  originator.  It  is  a  handsome  fruit,  of  good  size,  yellow  color,  with 
a  fine  blush  in  the  sun — melting,  juicy,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste— whose 
season  is  January  and  February,  though  some  of  the  specimens  this  year 
ripened  in  November. 

The  pear  Nouveau  Poiteau — in  size  large  or  above  a  medium,  of  a  dark 
green  color,  flesh  buttery  and  melting,  ripening  in  November — ^has  fruited 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  the  past  season ;  but,  as  only  one  opportu- 
nity has  been  affi>rded  of  testing  it,  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  its  merits 
would  be  premature. 

Specimens  of  the  Beurr^  Sprin  have  been,  the  last  season,  exhibited  by 
Josiah  Lovett,  2d ;  and  of  Beurr6  Groubault,  and  of  Fondante  de  Malines, 
by  John  Washburn.  These  pears  are  of  recent  origin  or  introduction,  and 
but  few  opportunities  have  as  yet  been  afforded  for  testing  their  quality ;  a 
circumstance  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  renders  it  expedient  for 
them  to  delay  any  statement  respecting  them  for  the  present 

Although  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  fruited  for  the  first  time 
in  this  vicinity,  the  Doyenn^  Boussock,  or  Boussock  Nouvelle,  seems  in  a 
great  measure  to  have  escaped  notice  until  recently,  when  attention  was 
more  particularly  called  to  it  by  the  production  of  many  fine  specimens,  and 
those  raised  in  different  situations,  and  under  not  particularly  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. At  the  last  aimual  exhibition  of  the  Society,  pears  of  this 
variety,  from  William  Davis,  were  among  the  most  attractive  objects  on  the 
tables.    It  is  of  very  large  size,  great  beauty,  good  quality,  and  appears 
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worthy  of  an  extensive  circnlalion.  These  remarks  are  also  in  some  respects 
applicable  to  the  Beuni  d'Anjou  and  Paradise  of  Automne — ^fine  pears,  that 
do  not  appear  to  have  received  that  attention  from  cultivators  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled. 

Northern  Spy  Apples  have  been  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  by  Dr.  Wight, 
of  Dedhara.  From  their  size,  great  beauty,  and  good  quality,  specimens  of 
this  variety,  brought  from  and  raised  in  Western  New  York,  have  been 
greatly  admired ;  and  strong  hopes  were  indulged,  as  the  trees  are  hardy  and 
grow  vigorously,  that  the  variety  would  succeed  well  with  us.  The  speci- 
mens exhibited,  thus  far,  hardly  give  promise  of  the  fruition  of  this  hope. 
As,  however,  it  is  the  first  year  of  their  production,  perhaps  they  were  not  a 
criterion  of  what  may  be  expected,  and  great  improvement  in  size  and  qual- 
ity may  hereafter  be  attained. 

Although  omitted  in  perhaps  its  more  appropriate  place  in  this  Report,  a 
mention  of  the  fiict  should  not  be  neglected,  that  Lewis  or  Boston  Nectar- 
ines, remarkable  for  size  and  beauty,  superior  to  any  that  as  yet  have  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  your  Committee,  were  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
weekly  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  the  past  season,  by  Mr.  Stephen  H. 
Perkins. 

A  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to  place  before  the  Society 
all  the  information  they  possess  respecting  fruits  of  recent  origin  or  intro- 
duction, and  such  opinions  as  their  opportunities  have  enabled  them  to  form 
of  the  qualities  of  such,  has  given  rise  to  the  preceding  notices  of  some  va- 
rieties ;  but,  aware  that  specimens  of  fruit  produced  from  young  trees,  of  the 
first  or  even  second  year  of  bearing,  are  not  always  a  true  criterion  of  the 
qualities  of  the  variety — and  that,  before  a  reliable  judgment  can  be  formed, 
specimens  from  trees  arrived  at  some  degree,  at  least,  of  maturity  are  neces- 
sary, and  those,  too,  subjected  to  a  variety  of  soils  and  situations,  and  differ- 
ent modes  of  culture — an  equally  strong  desire  on  their  part  not  to  mislead, 
prompts  a  caution  that  implicit  confidence  should  not  be  given  to  opinions,  if 
not  hastily  formed,  at  least  not  grounded  on  sufficient  data.  With  respect 
to  the  qualities  of  a  fruit,  especially  winter  fruits,  much  may  depend  upon 
.  the  mode  of  ripening.  With  some,  no  care  whatever  is  necessary,  while 
others  only  arrive  at  their  perfection  under  some  peculiar  process ;  and  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact  is  necessary,  in  order  to  warrant  a  perfectly  correct 
conclusion  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  a  variety.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  prove  the  best  and  safest  course  for  beginners  to  make 
their  selections  from  well  known  and  established  kinds ;  unless,  iif  their  esti- 
mation, the  gratification  of  a  desire  for  novelties — an  interest  in  watching 
the  progress  and  development  of  some  new  varieties,  and  of  contributing 
from  their  experience  a  share  to  the  common  stock  of  pomological  knowl- 
edge— form  a  sufficient  recompense  for  probably  repeated  and  frequent 
disappointments. 

The  cultivation  of  the  pear  seems,  for  many  years  past,  to  have  occupied 
the  almost  exclusive  attention  of  horticulturists ;  and  the  interest  in  this  fruit, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  has  led  to  the  production  fh)m  seed  of  al- 
most coontiesB  varieties.    While  it  is  not  intended  or  desired  to  onderrate 
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this,  one  of  our  moet  valuable  fruits,  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  almost 
exclusive  devotion  to  its  cultivation,  and  the  production  of  its  varieties,  has 
caused  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  another  species— certainly  as  useful,  and, 
in  an  economic  point  of  view,  more  valuable — ^the  apple.  Of  tliis  last,  it  is 
true,  we  possess  numerous  varieties,  and  some  of  great  excellence,  but  for  the 
most  part  of  accidental  origin,  and  without  the  application  to  their  produc- 
tion of  those  scientific  principles  that,  in  the  case  of  the  pear,  has  conduced 
to  so  great  perfection.  Although,  as  has  been  said,  we  have  numerous  vari- 
eties of  the  apple,  yet  there  are  purposes  and  seasons  for  which  suited  varie- 
ties are  yet  to  be  supplied.  We  need,  among  others,  an  apple  suited  to  our 
soil,  climate,  and  general  cultivation,  and  of  superior  quality,  to  succeed  the 
£arly  Harvest ;  a  late-keeping  sweet  apple  ;  apples  for  the  table,  as  well  as 
those  for  culinary  purposes,  that  shall  retain  their  spirit  and  flavor  until 
towards  that  season  when  the  fruits  of  the  succeeding  year  make  their  ap- 
pearance. No  better  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
pomologist,  it  is  believed,  remains  open,  than  attempts,  conducted  upon  scien- 
tific principles  and  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  existing  wants,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  seedling  apples ;  and  none  that  will  better  reward  his  efibrts. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Committee,  in  making  their  award  of 
prizes,  have  had  reference  not  only  to  the  superiority  of  the  articles  com- 
peting, but  their  adaptation  to  general  cultivation ;  and  that  they  have  hesi- 
tated or  declined  to  award  a  prize  to  a  fruit  that  only  arrives  at  perfection 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  that  is  disposed  to  canker,  or  from 
other  cause  is  not  suited  to  general  culture,  even  when  the  particular  speci- 
mens exhibited  might  be  of  superior  excellence— an  unwillingness  to  mislead 
the  inexperienced  having  induced  this  kind  of  discrimination. 

The  Committee  would  especially  notice  the  many  fine  specimens  of  fruit 
exhibited  by  the  President  of  the  Society ;  and  they  do  so  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  as  he  has  declined  taking  any  of  the  premiums. 

With  these  remarks,  your  Committee  now  submit  their  award  of  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Society,  for  the  past  year : — 

For  the  best  and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  Fruits  during  the  sea- 
son, to  J.  F.  Allen,  the  Lowell  Plate,  valued  at  .  $20  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,              .             .  12  00 
Apples. — For  tlie  best  twelve  summer  apples,  on  or  before  the  last 

Saturday  in  August,  to  O.  Johnson,  for  the  Red  Astrachan,   .  6  00 

For  th^  next  best,  to  A.  D.  Williams,  for  Williams's  Favorite,  .  4  00 

For  the  best  twelve  autumn  apples,  on  or  before  the  last  Satur- 
day in  November,  to  J.  S.  Sleeper,  for  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Lovett  2d,  for  the  Gravenstein,              .  4  00 

For  the  best  twelve  winter  apples,  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday 

in  December,  to  O.  Johnson,  for  Baldwin,     .            .            .  6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  S.  Cabot,  for  R.  I.  Greening,    .             .  4  00 
Blackberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  to 

J.  Lovett  2d,           .            .            .            .            .            .  5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,        .            .            .            .  3  00 
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Cherries. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  not  lees  than  two  boxes,  to  Otis 

Johnson,  for  Black  Tartarian,           •            .                         .  $6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  Geo.  Wakh,  for  his  seedling,       .             .  4  00 

Currants. — For  the  best  specimens,  two  boxes^  to  Geo.  Wilson,      .  5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  O.  Johnson,         .            .            .            .  3  00 

Fies. — ^For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  J.  F.  Allen,          .            •  5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  Sl  Co.,      .             .            .            .  3  00 

Gooseberries. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  two  boxes^  to  J.  Lovett  2d,  5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Hovey,            .            .            .            •  3  00 

A  grataity,  for  specimens  of  fine  Gooseberries,  to  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  3  00 
Grapes. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  on  or  before 

the  first  Satmrday  in  July,  to  E.  Boms,          .            .             •  10  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  T.  Needfaam,      .            .            .            .  7  00 

For  the  best  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  snbseqnently  to  the 

first  Saturday  in  July,  to  Horey  &  Co.,        .            .            •  10  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  T.  Needbam,       •            .            .            .  7  00 
For  the  best  specimens  <^  native  grapes,  (Isabella,)  to  A.  W. 

Stetson,     .            .                        .            .            •            •  5  00 

For  the  next  best,  (Isabella,)  to  C.  E.  Grant,     .            •            •  3  00 
Musk  Melon. — ^For  the  best  Musk  Melon,  in  open  culture,  on  or  be- 
fore the  last  Saturday  in  September,  to  E.  M.  Richards,        .  5  00 
For  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  &  Ca,     .            .            .            .  3  00 

Nectarines. — For  die  best  twelve  specimens,  to  &  H.  Perkins,      .  5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,        .            .             .             .  4  00 

For  very  fine  Nectarines,  to  W.  C.  Strong,  a  gratuity  of           .  4  00 
Peaches. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens  grown  under  glass,  on  or 

before  the  second  Saturday  in  July,  to  J.  F.  Allen,    •            .  6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  O.  Johnson,        •            .            .             .  4  00 

For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  in  open  culture,  to  G.  Merriaro,  6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,        •             .            .            .  4  00 

For  fine  Peaches,  to  E.  King,  a  gratuity  of      .            .            .  4  00 

For  the  same,  to  Hovey  &.  Ca,  a  gmtnity  of  .            •            .  4  00 
Pears. — For  the  best  collection,  not' exhibited  befote  this  year,  with 
a  written  description  of  the  same,    .... 

For  the  next  best,       ...... 

[There  were  no  competitors  who  came  within  the  rule,  and  no 

prizes  were  awarded.} 
For  the  best  twelve  summer  pears,  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday 

in  August,  to  Hovey  &.  Co.,  for  a  native  pear,  unnamed,        .  6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Stickney,  for  the  Madeteine,    .            .  4  00 
For  the  best  twelve  autumn  pears,  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday 

in  Nov.,  to  F.  Tudor,  for  Swan*s  Orange,  or  Onondaga  pear,  6  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Lovett  2d,  for  Beurr^  Bosc,                   .  4  00 

For  fine  Andrews  pears,  to  F.  Dana,  a  gratuity,                        •  3  00 

For  fine  Marie  Louise  pears,  to  H.  Vandine,  a  gratnity,            .  3  00 

For  fine  Beurr6  Bosc  pears,  to  S.  Driver,  a  gratuity,     .            .  3  00 

For  fine  Capiaumonl  pears,  to  E.  CleaveSi  a  gratuity,   .            •  3  00 
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For  fine  Paradise  of  Aatonme  pears,  to  J.  Stickney,  a  gratuity,.  $3  00 
For  the  same,  to  J.  Lovett  2d,  a  gratuity,  .  •  .     3  00 

For  the  best  twelve  winter  pears,  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday  in 
December,  to  H.  Vandine,  for  Glout  Morceau, 
For  the  next  best,  to  J.  S.  Cabot,  lor  Columbia, 
Plums. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  to  George 
Walsh,  for  Green  Gage,      .  .  .  •  • 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Mann,  for  Green  Gage, 
Quinces. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  S.  Downer,  Jr., 

For  the  next  best,  to  H.  Vandine, 
Raspberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  to 
J.  Lovett  2d,  for  Knevef  s  Giant,     .... 
For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Lovett  2d,  for  Fastolf,  . 
Strawberries. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
to  O.  Johnson,  for  Hovey's  Seedling, 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Richardson,  for  Hovey's  Seedling,     . 
For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Hovey's  Seedling, 
For  fine  specimens  of  Jenney's  Seedling,  to  W.  P.  Jenney,  a 
gratni^  of  •  •  •  •  •  .400 

As  accidentally  the  ofier  of  prizes  for  apricots  were  omitted,  and  fine  apri- 
cots were  repeatedly  exhibited  by  Franklin  King,  the  Committee  award  to 
him,  as  a  gratui^,  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society. 

For  the  Committee :  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Cketimutn. 

Q[y^  The  Premiums  awarded  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  in  September  last, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  will  be  found  at  p.  477  of  our  volume  for  1850. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLES, 

AWARDING  PREMIUMS    FOR   1850. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables,  for  the  year  1850,  report  the  premiums 
awarded  by  them,  as  follows : — 

Asparagus. — ^To  F.  A.  Davis,  for  the  eariiest  and  best,      .  .  $3  00 

To  J.  Hill,  for  the  second  best,           .            .            .  .  2  00 

Beets.^To  a.  D.  Williams,  for  the  best,  .            .            .  .  3  00 

Broccoli. — ^To  J.  Lovett,  for  the  best  three  heads,             .  .  5  00 

Beans. — ^To  John  Gordon  for  the  best  Lima  beans,              .  .  3  00 

Horse  Radish. — ^To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  best,              .  .  3  00 

Cabbages. — ^To  A.  &  G.  Parker,  for  the  best  Drumhead,    .  .  5  00 

To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  second  best,           .            .  .  3  00 

Carrots. — To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  best  exhibited,        •  .  2  00 

Cauliflowers. — ^To  J.  A.  Kenrick,  for  the  best  and  largest^  .  5  00 

To  Lyman  Kinsley,  for  the  second  best,           .            •  •  3  00 

Celert. — ^To  J.  Crosby,  for  the  best  and  largest,  blanched,  gratuity,  3  00 

Corn. — ^To  A.  D.  Williams,  fi>r  the  best  and  earliest  sweet  com,     .  3  00 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  the  second  best,  .            .            .  .  2  00 
Cucumbers. — ^To  H.  R  Crooker,  Thos.  Needham,  gardener,  for  the 

best  cucombeiB  under  ^asB,                       •           •  .  5  00 
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To  S.  Bigelow,  £.  Burns,  gardener,  for  the  second  best,  under 

glass,        •            •            .            •            .            .            •  93  00 

To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  best  in  open  culture,          •            .  3  00 

£00  Plants. — To  A.  &>  6.  Parker,  for  the  best  display,     .            .  5  00 

To  J.  Breck,  for  the  second  best,        .             •            .             .  2  00 

Lettuce. — ^To  A.  &>  6.  Parker,  for  the  best,          .            .            .  3  00 

To  J.  Crosby,  for  the  second  best,  gratuity,      .            •            •  2  00 

Potatoes. — ^To  D.  Peirce,  for  the  best  and  earliest,            .            .  3  00 

To  A.  D.  WillLams,  for  the  second  best,           .            .            .  2  00 

Peas. — ^To  S.  Bigelow,  E.  Bums,  gardener,  for  the  best  and  earliest,  3  00 

Rhubarb. — ^To  L.  Kinsley,  for  the  largest  and  best,           .             .  5  00 

To  J.  Lovett,  for  the  second  best,        .            •            •            •  3  00 

SquASHES. — ^To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  best  Canada  Squash,         .  3  00 

To  A.  &.  G.  Parker  for  the  greatest  variety  exhibited,  •             .  5  00 
Tomatoes. — To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  best  and  earliest, .            .  3  00 
Veoetables. — ^To  A.  Moore,  for  the  best  display  and  greatest  vari- 
ety at  the  weekly  exhibitions,  during  the  season,       •            .  5  00 

To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  the  second  best,           .            .            •  3  00 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.    For  the  Comnuttee :  Azel  Bow- 
DiTCH,  Chairman. 

(t/^  The  Premiums  awarded  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  in  September  last, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  will  be  found  at  p.  479  of  the  volume  for  1850. 
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FOR  JAlfUART. 
PRUIT  DEFARTMEITT. 

Grape  Vines  in  early  vineries  will  now  begin  to  swell  their  eyes,  and 
the  temperature  will  require  to  be  kept  up  on  severe  nights.  Syringing 
should  be  performed  daily  in  order  to  have  them  break  strong.  As  soon  as 
the  shoots  are  well  advanced  the  vines  should  be  tied  up  loosely  to  the  trel- 
lis, allowing  the  ends  to  depend,  in  order  that  all  the  eyes  may  be  evenly 
broken.  Vines  in  greenhouses  will  not  require  any  attention  now,  as  they 
wiU  be  at  rest  till  the  commencement  of  next  month. 

Fies  in  pots  may  now  be  brought  into  the  stove,  or  greenhouse,  for  an 
early  crop. 

Peaches  in  pots  may  also  be  brought  forward,  by  bringing  them  into  the 
greenhouse. 

Seeds  of  gooseberries,  currants,'  grapes,  and  other  fruits,  may  now  be 
planted  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbed. 

Scions  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  cut,  preserving  them  in  a 
cool  cellar,  by  placing  the  ends  in  earth  or  sand. 
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FLOWER    DEFARTXKNT. 

Camellias  will  now  be  coming  into  general  bloom,  and  will  require 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  occasional  syringing  over  the  foliage.  Keep 
the  soil  free  from  moss  by  stirring  or  loosening  the  surface. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  commence  a  more  vigorous  growth,  and  the 
strongest  plants  will  require  to  be  repotted,  their  branches  tied  out,  and 
pinched  off  at  the  ends  to  make  them  dwarf  and  bushy  plants.  Keep  them 
in  a  cool,  aiiy  part  of  the  house,  as  near  the  glass  as  convenient,  and  be 
rather  sparing  in  the  supply  of  water. 

Chinese  Primroses  may  now  have  a  shift  into  a  larger  pot 

Calceolarias  may  be  shifted  again,  if  they  have  made  a  vigorous  growth. 

Petunias  for  spring  blooming  should  now  be  shifted  into  large  pots,  and 
trained  up  to  a  neat  circular  or  flat  trellis. 

Panst  Seed  may  now  be  sown  for  early  blooming  in  the  open  border. 
Plants  in  pots  may  now  have  a  shift  into  a  larger  size. 

ScHizANTHUSES  may  now  have  another  shift,  as  they  soon  suffer  if  pot 
bound. 

AcHiMENES  of  the  various  kinds  may  now  be  started  for  early  blooming. 

Dahlias  for  very  early  blooming  may  be  started  the  last  of  the  month. 

Japan  Lilies  to  be  grown  in  the  house  should  now  be  potted,  and  placed 
in  a  cool  situation  until  they  have  advanced  an  inch  or  two. 

Verbenas  should  now  be  repotted,  and  trained  up  to  neat  trellises. 
Seeds  may  be  planted  now. 

OxALisES  done  flowering  may  now  be  placed  away  under  the  stage. 

Fuchsias  should  now  be  pruned  and  potted. 

Heliotropes  should  now  be  propagated  for  a  spring  stock. 

Heaths  in  small  pots  should  now  be  shifted  into  a  larger  size. 

Cinerarias  should  now  be  repotted ;  keep  them  free  from  the  green  fly. 

Roses,  taken  up  out  of  the  ground  in  October,  should  now  be  pruned 
and  brought  into  a  warm  part  of  the  house,  where  they  will  soon  flower. 

Azaleas  will  now  require  to  be  more  liberally  watered. 

Altssum  and  Mignonette  may  now  be  planted  for  early  blooming. 

Begonias  will  require  pruning  and  repotting  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow. 

Tree  Pjbonies  in  pots,  now  brought  into  the  house,  will  bloom  freely  in 
March. 

Salvias  may  now  be  propagated  for  a  spring  stock. 

Stephanotuses  should  be  pruned,  repotted,  and  started  into  growth  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  house. 

Daphnes,  done  flowering,  should  be  headed  in  so  as  to  make  handsome 
bushy  plants. 

Greenhouse  Plants,  of  all  kinds,  will  need  attention  now.  Repot  all 
that  need  it;  and  prune  and  tie  up  the  branches  to  neatly  made  stakes. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.     I.   Trees  in  Cities. 
By  George  Jacq,ues,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Of  the  variety  of  topics  discussed  in  Horticultural  Maga- 
zines, that  of  planting  trees  in  cities  seems  hardly  to  have 
received  the  attention  that  it  deserves. 

Upon  a  hot  day  in  August,  when  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sui» 
have  all  things  after  their  own  way  upon  the  unsheltered 
pavements  of  Washington  Street,  one  has  only  to  pass  a  few 
steps  to  Beacon  Street  Mall,  and  the  contrast  will  at  once- 
teach  him,  more  than  any  written  language  can  impress  it 
upon  his  mind,  that  trees  are  as  essential  to  the  comfort,  if 
not  health,  of  city  life,  as  they  are  to  the  beauty  of  a  land- 
scape. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  write  an  elaborate  essay 
upon  planting  trees  in  cities,  but  rather  to  call  out  others 
more  competent  than  myself  to  discuss  the  subject.  At  pres- 
ent, therefore,  I  wish  to  say  only  a  few  words. 

1.  W/iat  trees  are  best  adapted  for  shading  the  streets 
and  parks  of  a  city  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  I  shall  name  the  trees  accord- 
ing to, — as  it  seems  to  me, — their  comparative  value.  I  begin 
with  the  American  Weeping  Elm.  Of  all  large-growing, 
trees,  this,  to  my  taste,  is  incomparably  the  most  graceful, 
majestic  and  beautiful.  The  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
transplanted,  its  rapidity  of  growth,  and  its  exemption,  (com- 
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parative  exemption,)  from  the  depredations  of  insects,  also 
greatly  enhance  its  claim  to  the  first  rank  among  city  trees. 
Its  forms, — ^in  early  life  vase-like,  in  maturer  years  like  an 
umbrella,  or  weeping  willow,  and  in  old  age  like  the  sturdy 
oak, — ^in  every  stage  of  its  existence  are  the  forms  of  beauty 
and  gracefulness.  For  parks  or  wide  streets,  it  is  the  tree 
of  trees.  For  less  space,  narrow  streets,  &c.,  the  horse 
chestnut  perhaps  ranks  next,  whether  we  regard  its  beauty, 
or  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  transplanted,  or  the  abil- 
ity which  it  possesses  of  taking  care  of  itself.  In  this  latter 
respect,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  tree  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. My  third  favorite  is  the  sugar  maple.  This  fine 
tree,  like  the  horse  chestnut,  has  something  prim  and  old- 
maidish  about  its  growth ;  still  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  like 
fairer  beings,  not  to  be  set  aside  for  little  peculiarities  of 
habit. 

Next  to  the  sugar  maple,  I  would  name  the  Norway  ma- 
ple,— another  of  the  family,  differing  chiefly  from  the  fore- 
going in  the  size  of  its  leaves,  which  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  sycamore.  With  this,  I  think  the  ash,  white,  black, 
and  European,  may  properly  enough  be  ranked.  Next  suc- 
ceeding these,  I  place  the  silver  maple  and  the  European  lin- 
den,— trees  of  great  beauty  and  of  very  rapid  growth,  but  li- 
able to  the  attacks  of  the  borer. 

Of  many  trees,  I  have  thus  noticed  nine  which  seem  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  plant  trees  in  cities. 

2.  The  next  query  is,  Where  to  locale  the  trees  ? 

I  propose,  at  present,  to  speak  first  of  planting  trees  upon 
side-walks.  In  American  cities,  it  is  customary  to  construct 
streets  with  a  wide  carriage-way  in  the  middle,  and  a  walk 
for  pedestrians  on  either  side.  Trees  are  usually  planted  on 
the  line  between  these  foot- walks  and  the  carriage-way. 

The  middle  of  a  side-walk,  properly  graded,  should  be 
level  with,  or  a  little  higher  than,  the  middle  of  the  opposite 
carriage-way ;  and  the  gutters  between  the  walks  and  carri- 
age-way should  be  broad  and  shallow.  Upon  streets  thus 
constructed,  trees  have  a  chance  to  grow  much  better  than 
where  the  walks  are  high  and  the  gutters  deep,  as  we  often 
them. 
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Another  question  occurs : — Is  the  effect  better  where  trees 
of  one  variety  only  are  planted  upon  a  long  line  of  side-walk, 
or  where  two  varieties  are  planted  alternately — say  first  an 
elm,  then  a  maple,  then  ,an  elm,  then  a  maple,  and  so  on ;  or 
yet  where  several  varieties  are  planted  along,  one  after  the 
other, — as  first  an  elm,  then  a  maple,  then  an  ash,  then  a  lin- 
den, &c.,  &,c. 

I  am  for  one  variety  onljf, — all  elms,  all  maples,  or  all 
something  else.  The  effect  of  elms  and  maples  alternating 
with  each  other,  is  not  objectionable ;  but  he  who  plants  a 
long  line  of  single,  equidistant  trees,  has  little  enough  of 
unity  left  in  his  work,  without  attempting  to  depart  further 
from  this  essential  element  of  the  beautiful. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
width  of  sidewalks  and  streets. 

We  often  see  sidewalks  very  narrow,  say  only  four  or  five 
feet  in  width.  Upon  such  walks  it  is  questionable  whether 
to  plant  trees  at  all,  as  the  space  which  they  would  occupy 
is  worth  more  than  their  beauty  or  their  shade.  Even  eight 
feet  is  a  narrow  width  for  a  sidewalk ;  ten  is  better  and  does 
very  well ;  but  twelve,  or  even  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  looks 
still  better,  where  there  is  room  enough  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  for  carriages.  These  narrow  streets  are  an  utter 
abomination,  making  one  almost  wish  that  hereafter  no  city 
should  be  entitled  to  a  charter,  unless  its  narrowest  street  ex- 
ceeded forty  feet  in  width.  And,  although  wandering  from 
my  subject,  I  would  add,  that  speculators,  who  hover  around 
large  cities,  laying  out  cornfields  and  cowpastures  into  streets 
and  building-lots,  ought  to  learn  that  the  narrower  the  street, 
the  meaner,  if  not  poorer,  will  be  its  occupants ! — and  that, 
however  a  street  may  have  been  originally  planned,  those 
who  have  control  of  it  can  far  more  easily  contract  than 
expand  its  limits,  just  as  to  cut  down  and  destroy  a  beautiful 
tree,  is  easier  than  it  is  to  cause  one  to  grow. 

Still  another  and  more  difficult  question  remains  to  be  an- 
swered :  How  ought  the  trees  in  a  city  common  or  park,  to 
be  arranged  ? 

Take  as  an  example  Boston  Common.    Here  we  have,  for 
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the  most  part,  a  smooth  grass  surface,  intersected  by  straight 
wide  gravel-walks,  and  these  lined  on  each  side  with  trees 
jdaced  along  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  But  sup- 
pose no  tree  or  walk  were  there,  and  a  carte  blanche  were 
given  to  any  one  that  he  might  arrange  all  things  to  his  own 
fancy,  what  would  you  do,  Mr.  Editor  ?  Would  you  plant 
straight  rows  of  equidistant  trees  there  ?  Probably  not.  For, 
although  such  an  arrangement  of  fruit  or  shade  trees  may  be 
in  its  place  very  convenient  and  useful,  it  can  never  please 
the  eye  which  admires  the  picturesque  beauty  of  trees  grow- 
ing in  groups. 

Suppose  the  trees  upon  the  Common  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  groups, — here  a  thicket,  there  a  wide  space  of  open 
lawn ;  or  suppose  the  primitive  forest, — such  as  perhaps  once 
grew  there, — had  remained,  and  clearings  been  made  with  a 
bold  hand  to  let  in  the  sunshine,  would  you  not  prefer  either 
of  these  conditions  to  the  present  one,  beautiful  as  it  may  be? 

As  I  have  not  leisure  to  write  any  more,  I  hope  that  you 
will  take  up  the  subject,  and  give  us  your  own  views  upon 
the  whole  subject  of  Trees  in  Cities. 

Worcester^  Dec,^  1850. 

The  communication  of  our  correspondent  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest,  and  the  suggestions  he  offers  of  great  importance, — 
of  so  much  importance,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  feel  willing 
to  attempt  a  full  review  of  them,  in  the  space  we  have  now 
to  spare,  but  would  prefer  at  another  time  to  devote  a  whole 
article  to  the  subject.  Yet  we  cannot  allow  the  present  op- 
portunity to  pass  without  a  few  words  of  comment,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  request  the  attention  of  our  correspondents 
to  Mr.  Jacques's  article,  with  the  hope  that  we  may  have  their 
views  upon  a  subject  so  interesting  to  all.  We  know  of  no 
one  so  well  able  to  aid  in  the  laudable  effort  of  improvement 
in  the  planting  of  trees  in  cities,  as  Gen.  Dearborn,  and  we 
trust  we  may  hear  from  him,  and  give  our  readers  the  benefit 
of  his  extensive  experience  and  practical  knowledge  upon 
Ihis  subject. 

Mr.  Jacques's  first  query  relative  to  the  trees  best  adapted 
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for  streets,  is  well  answered  by  himself,  and  we  heartily  con- 
cur in  all  that  he  has  advanced  as  regards  the  kinds,  and 
their  adaptability  to  the  object  in  .view.  The  American  elm, 
as  he  truly  remarks,  for  parks,  is  the  <<  tree  of  trees ;''  but  on 
no  account  should  it  be  planted  in  a  street  of  less  width  than 
eighty  feet  This  proposition  we  know  will  startle  many 
who  think  an  elm  will  grow  anywhere,  and. is  equally  as 
suitable  to  a  narrow  as  a  wide  street, — to  a  garden  plot  of  a 
hundred  feet  square,  as  well  as  to  a  park  of  fifty  acres, — and 
who  always  judge  of  the  room  it  will  occupy,  by  its  size 
when  set  out.  Those,  however,  who  have  seen  the  elm  in 
its  mature  state,  who  have  admired  its  majestic  form,  spread- 
ing its  broad  arms  over  pasture  and  field,  know  that  without 
space  its  real  beauty  is  lost,  and  that  a  full-grown  tree  in  a 
forty  foot  street,  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  berberry  bush 
in  the  middle  of  a  small  flower  bed. 

For  all  narrow  avenues,  the  other  trees  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Jaques,  may  be  planted ;  but  unless  more  than  forty  feet,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  reject  even  the  horse  chestnut. 

We  hardly  think  Mr.  Jaques  has  said  enough  in  favor  of 
the  silver  maple ; — it  is  a  rapid  growing  tree,  of  a  free  and 
graceful  form,  and  its  clean  bark  and  reddish  spray  always 
give  it  a  cheerful  look,  even  in  its  defoliated  state.  As  we 
have  never  known  it  to  be  troubled  with  the  borer,  we 
should  place  it  next  to  the  elm  for  street  planting. 

A  few  other  trees  Mr.  Jaques  has  omitted :  these  are  the 
Scotch  elm,  the  Huntington  elm,  and  the  American  beech, 
— all  beautiful  trees,  and  suitable  for  all  but  the  narrowest 
streets. 

The  second  query  relative  to  the  mode  of  planting,  as  well 
as  style  of  arrangement,  is  equally  as  important  as  to  know 
what  the  best  sorts  are ;  and  here,  too,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Jaques. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  true  taste  would  designate 
that  for  streets  or  avenues,  but  one  kind  should  be  planted ; 
that  is,  either  all  elms,  or  all  maples,  &c.  We  have  in  our 
grounds  an  avenue  of  silver  maples,  1200  feet  long,  planted 
six  years  ago ;  they  are  twenty  feet  apart,  and  sure  now  from 
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twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  each,  and  some  of  them  thirty-six 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  When  in  full  leaf, 
DOthing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  two  lines  of  trees.  We 
also  have  another  line  of  trees,  forming  one  side  of  a  street, 
1200  feet  long,  planted  with  Scotch  elms,  limes,  and  silver 
maples  alternately, — ^that  is,  first  an  elm,  then  a  lime,  then 
a  maple,  and  so  on  to  the  end ;  the  effect  to  our  eye,  of  these 
trees,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  entire  avenue  of  ma- 
ples. Variety  or  novelty  such  a  mixture  may  possess,  but 
the  true  element  of  beauty  is  wanting.  We  may  be  attracted 
by  the  variety  of  foliage,  by  the  difference  of  form,  or  by  the 
contrast  which  such  a  mixture  always  affords,  but  the  result 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  monotonous.  On  the  contrary,  an 
avenue  planted  with  only  one  variety  will  always  present,  in 
its  broad  masses  of  foliage,  in  its  harmonious  lines,  and  its 
unity  of  character,  a  pleasing  and  lasting  impression  of  nat- 
aral  beauty. 

The  last  question  is  one  which  we  must  reserve  for  an- 
other occasion, — particularly  the  reference  to  Boston  Com- 
mon ;  and  as  a  worse  specimen  of  bad  arrangement  and  bad 
taste  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  we  shall  endeavor  to  discuss 
the  subject  at  some  length.  In  the  mean  time  we  hope  to 
have  the  opinions  of  our  friends,  upon  the  queries  proposed 
by  Mr.  Jacques. — Ed. 


Art.  II.  Heating  Hothouses  and  Greenhouses  by  Hot  Wa- 
ter, scientifically  and  practically  considered.  By  R.  B. 
Leuchars,  Garden  Architect. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  XVL,  p.  485.) 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  misapplication  of  the  principles 
on  which  hot  water  is  made  to  circulate  in  pipes,  and  thereby 
warming  all  parts  of  a  house  more  equally  than  by  any  other 
means,  I  will  describe  two  apparatuses  of  different  forms, 
which  I  have  lately  been  called  to  examine,  and  though  very 
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different  in  their  construction,  yet  both  manifesting  the  same 
want  of  knowledge  in  the  principle,  illustrated  in  my  last 

I  V^V^^i  (^oL  XYL,  page  482.)    And  as  those  forms  and  appa- 

ratus are  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  would  be  well  for  those 
interested  in  the  matter  to  mark  the  errors  which  I  would 
now  point  out. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  boiler  was  situated,  as  it  usually 

I  is,  at  one  of  the  back  corners  of  the  house,  which  was  a 

common  lean-to  vinery,  but  intended  also  to  keep  plants 
during  winter ;  on  the  back  of  the  vinery  was  a  cellar,  and 
other  domestic  offices  connected  with  the  dwelling-house, 

*  the  floor  of  which  was  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  floor 

of  the  vinery.  As  the  apparatus  was  a  good  one,  and  the 
plant-house  not  very  large,  and  being,  besides,  in  a  tolerably 
well  sheltered  comer,  the  proprietor  very  wisely  thought  he 
might  have  plenty  of  heat  for  his  plants  during  winter,  and 
have  some  from  the  apparatus  to  warm  the  aforesaid  offices 
besides :  with  this  view,  the  gentleman  bad  spared  no  ex- 

f  pense  in  procuring  the  apparatus,  and  having  it  erected  in 

the  best  possible  manner,  his  chief  object  being  to  have  the 
whole  warmed  with  as  little  trouble  in  the  subsequent  work- 
ing of  the  apparatus  as  possible,  as  he  had  none  but  females 
to  attend  to  it,  except  when  he  attended  to  it  himself.  The 
apparatus  was  accordingly  erected  in  the  following  manner. 

>  The  boiler  and  furnace,  as  I  have  said,  was  situated  in  a 

comer,  formed  by  the  back  wall  of  the  grapery,  and  the  end 
wall  of  the  said  offices,  the  ashpit  floor  being  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  latter.  The  flow  pipe  was  led  from  the  top 
of  the  boiler  with  a  perpepdicular  rise  of  one  foot,  and  on 
this  level  was  carried  across  the  end  of  the  house,  then  along 
the  front,  and  across  the  other  end,  thence  through  the  back 
wall  down  to  the  floor  of  the  cellar  and  offices,  then  carried 
along  the  floor  till  it  reached  the  fire  place,  and  rose  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  boiler. 

This  apparatus  had  been  erected  two  years  previous  to  my 
seeing  it,  but  no  consumption  of  fuel  and  no  kind  of  man- 
agement could  make  it  warm  either  the  plant-house  or  the 
cellars.     After  a  strong  fire  had  been  kept  burning  for  a  con- 
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siderable  time,  a  little  heat  was  generated  into  the  pipe  in 
the  former  place,  but  the  pipe  in  the  cellar  was  as  cold  when 
the  fire  was  burning  as  when  no  fire  was  kept  on.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  a  common  stove  had  been  employed  to 
warm  the  cellars,  and  as  for  the  plant-house  or  vinery,  the 
proprietor  said,  it  might  go  to  the  deuce !  And  assuredly  it 
did  so,  for  there  it  was,  the  very  embodiment  of  desolation 
and  neglect,  a  few  things  that  had  once  been  plants,  and  lit- 
ter strewed  about  that  had  once  been  vine  leaves,  were  the 
only  visible  evidence  of  what  it  was  intended  for.  The  fact 
is,  after  much  expense,  the  gentleman  had  met  with  nothmg 
but  disappointment,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  he  had 
summarily  abandoned  a  pursuit,  which  had  been  productive 
of  neither  profit  nor  pleasure. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  cause,  and,  having  done  so,  the 
remedy  is  clear.  The  pipe,  in  descending  from  the  vinery 
to  the  cellars,  had  a  perpendicular  fall  of  five  feet  six  inches, 
and  from  thence  again  to  the  boiler,  a  perpendicular  rise  of 
three  feet  three  inches.  Now,  one  single  glance  at  this  erec- 
tion would  satisfy  any  one,  who  had  the  smallest  knowledge 
of  the  principles  already  explained,  that  it  could  not  work : 
that  there  would  be  no  circulation,  and  circulation  being 
the  grand  desideratum,  it  is  clear  that,  without  it,  the  appa- 
ratus is  useless. 

Here  the  two  forces  which  should  antagonize  each  other, 
were  too  unequally  matched.  The  weight  of  water  in  the 
lower  pipe  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  upper,  and  when 
heat  was  applied  to  the  boiler  the  difference  would  increase, 
so  that  the  warming  of  the  watpr  in  the  upper  pipe  would 
only  tend  to  lessen  the  power  of  circulation.  The  warming 
of  the  upper  pipe  arises  from  the  ascension  of  the  heated  par- 
ticles through  the  column  of  water  above  the  boiler,  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  said  column,  and  even  if  the  pipes  be 
lying  on  a  dead  level,  as  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the 
heated  particles  will  gradually  find  their  way  along  the  wa- 
ter in  the  pipe  by  convection, — ^but  very  slowly, — till  they 
reach  the  point  where  the  pipe  descends, — ^when  any  motion 
in  the  water  ceases  to  be  perceptible,  although  it  may  be 
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slightly  wanned  by  the  conduction  of  heat  by  the  metal  of 
the  pipe. 

The  column  of  water  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  pipes  must 
always  have  a  preponderance  over  the  column  next  to  the 
boiler.  And  this  preponderance  must  increase,  as  the  pipes 
are  reduced  below  the  level  of  the  boiler,  for  although  the 
column  above  the  boiler  be  reduced  iu  weight  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  this  decrease  is  not  sufHcient  to  counteract  the 
retrograde  motion  caused  by  the  superior  weight  of  the  col- 
unm  belmo  the  boiler,  and,  therefore,  until  the  weight  of  the 
latter  column  be  overcome  by  the  weight  of  the  opposite 
column,  no  circulation  can  take  place. 

Two  remedies,  therefore,  presented  themselves  iu  the  caso 
in  question.  One,  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  water  opposite  to  the  boiler, — another,  by  reducing  the  re- 
sistance  of  the  column  below  the  boiler.  This  may  be 
effected  in  three  ways, — ^by  raising  the  uppej'  pipe  to  a  higher 
level !  By  raising  the  lower  pipe  to  a  higher  level !  Or  by 
reducing  the  boiler  to  a  lower  level.  By  raising  the  uppei 
pi pe^  additional  power  is  given  to  the  upper  column.  By 
raising  the  lower  pipe,  the  weight  of  the  resisting  column  is 
reduced,  and  by  lowering  the  boiler,  both  of  these  ends  is 
effected,  as  additional  force  is  given  to  the  flowing  column 
of  water,  and  a  proportionate  force  taken  from  the  resisting 
column.  And  the  water  in  the  lower  pipe,  which  before  re- 
mained motionless,  is  pressed  forward  into  the  boiler,  by  the 
superior  weight  of  the  water  above  it. 

The  last  of  these  remedies  was  the  one  which  we 
adopted  in  the  case  in  question,  as  being  the  most  practical, 
and  was  done  at  very  little  cost ;  the  boiler  and  furnace  were 
sunk  twenty-two  inches  lower  than  they  were  before :  the 
balance  of  power  was  thus  given  to  the  upper  column. 
The  apparatus  now  works  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the 
proprietor,  who  is  an  acute  observer,  is  surprised  that  he  did 
not  see  the  error,  that  caused  the  impediment  to  its  circulation. 

I  have  already  occupied  so  much  space  with  this  paper^ 
that  I  must  defer  the  other  illustration  until  my  next. 

{To  he  continued. ) 
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Art.  III.  Notes  on  some  of  the  new  or  recently  introduced 
varieties  of  Fruits^  %(^hich  have  been  exhibited  the  past  year. 
By  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Cabot,  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

So  many  persons  among  us  are  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
fruit,  and  so  much  interest  is  manifested  respecting  the 
character  of  the  new  varieties,  that,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  season,  such  statements  as  circuni- 
stances  seem  to  warrant  concerning  the  qualities  of  these  va- 
rieties, that  during  the  past  season  have  been  produced  for 
the  first  or  second  time,  fenay,  perhaps,  be  considered  not  in- 
appropriate,— and  although  to  the  initiated  they  should  be 
but  as  "a  thrice-told  tale,"  yet  in  reference  to  beginners, 
such  remarks  as  a  farther  experience  may  appear  to  justify 
respecting  some  of  the  Varieties  that,  already  somewhat 
known,  are  yet  but  of  recent  origin  or  introduction,  may  be 
deemed  not  entirely  out  of  place.  To  subserve  these  pur- 
poses is  the  design  of  the  following  communication. 

It  should  perhaps  be  stated  at  the  commencement,  that 
specimens  of  fruit,  particularly  pears  and  apples,  from  a  tree 
only  in  its  first  or  second  year  of  bearing,  may  be  by  no 
means  true  criteria  of  the  qualities   of  such   variety.      If 
such  specimens  are  high  flavored  and  good,  they  may  indi- 
cate strongly  that  the  variety  is  valuable, — ^but  if  poor,  they 
by  no  means  prove  that  it  may  not  in  subsequent  years,  when 
the  trees  have  arrived  at  greater  maturity,  become  desirable. 
This  perhaps  is  more  especially  true  of  those  varieties  that 
have,  when  at  perfection,  much  sharpness  or  acidity.     So  too 
with  some  varieties,  in  order  to  produce  their  fruit  in  all  the 
perfection  of  which  the  variety  is  capable, — some  particular 
soil,  exposure,  or  mode  of  cultivation  may  be  required  for  the 
tree, — and  with  others,  some  particular  process  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assist  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  from  all  this  it 
follows,  that  no  very  conclusive  opinion  should  be  formed, 
abd  that  no  very  accurate  judgment  can  be  expressed,  respect- 
ing many  varieties  from  trees,  in  only  their  first  or  second 
year  of  bearing. 
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The  past  year  could  not  be  deemed  one  propitious  for  fruit  j 
there  was  probably  too  much  rain  and  too  little  heat,  and  to 
these  circumstances  has  generally  been  attributed  the  fact 
that  fruit  was  deficient  in  flavor.  During  the  past  season 
some  new  fruits  have  been  produced  for  the  first  time,  and 
additional  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  testing  others  of 
recent  origin  or  introduction  that  had  before  fruited,  and  of 
such,  taking  them  for  the  most  part  in  the  order  of  their  sea- 
son of  ripening,  it  is  intended  now  to  make  mention. 

Strawberries. — ^A  new  seedling  strawberry  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Walker.  This  straw- 
berry was  raised  by  Mr.  Walker,  from  seed  in  his  garden  in 
Roxbury ; — it  is  a  berry  of  large  size,  handsome,  of  a  regular 
conical  shape,  dark  red  color  and  high  rich  flavor, — the  plants 
grow  very  vigorous  and  strong,  and  are  hardy.  It  is  a  stami- 
nate  variety,  and,  for  such,  bears  well,  and  promises,  if  any 
staminate  variety  is,  to  be  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

A  strawberry  called  Gen.  Jacquemont,  was  exhibited  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  that,  so  far  as  flavor 
only  is  considered,  seemed  to  be  a  desirable  variety;  but  as  no 
information  respecting  it  is  possessed,  except  what  could  be 
obtained  from  an  examination  of  a  few  specimens,  no  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  to  its  merits  would  be  justifiable. 

Jenney's  Seedling  strawberry  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
generally  cultivated  as  it  deserves, — it  is  a  good  bearer,  very 
hardy,  and  when  perfectly  ripe,  of  a  fine  flavor,  losing  that 
acidity  which  has  rendered  if  with  many  objectionable. 

Hovey's  Seedling  strawberry  continues  to  maintain  its 
claims  to  superiority,  as  the  best  of  the  large  fruited  varieties, 
taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  for  general  culti* 
vation,  and  thus  far  has  not,  either  in  public  estimation  or 
excellence,  been  superseded  by  any  new  variety. 

During  the  past  few  years,  many  new  varieties  of  straw* 
berries  have  been  produced  from  seed,  but  a  few  only  of 
such  have  given  promise,  from  a  combination  of  good  quali- 
ties, of  becoming  established  sorts.  Among  such  may  be 
mentioned  three  varieties,  raised  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  named  by  him  Richardson ^s  Early,  Richardson's^ 
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Late,  and  Cambridge.  Under  the  care  act.  cultiYation  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  whose  soil  seems  peculiar.y  suited  to  this 
plant,  all  the  three  varieties  grew  vigorously  and  bore  abun- 
dantly. The  distinctive  excellencies  claimed  for  the  different 
varieties,  were,  that  Richardson's  Early  was  an  earlier  and 
larger  fruit  than  the  Early  Virginia,  and  being  of  a  darker 
color  and  more  regular  form,  handsomer  than  the  fruit  of  that 
variety, — ^that  the  Late  was  fine  in  flavor,  most  profuse  in 
hearing,  and,  ripening  late,  somewhat  prolonged  the  season 
of  the  strawberry, — while  for  the  Cambridge  it  was  con- 
tended that  its  berries  were  larger  than  those  of  any  variety 
in  cultivation.  Specimens  of  the  different  varieties  exhibked 
seemed  to  support  some  of  the  claims  thus  meide, — but  as 
the  plants  of  these  varieties  were  sent  out  three  years  since, 
and  they  must  probably  have  been  subjected  to  the  test  of 
^different  soils  and  mode  of  culture,  from  some  circumstances 
waexplained,  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded,  by  an  exhibi- 
iiojBL.  of  specimens,  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  coadition  re- 
speeiiug  their  merit. 

Blackberries. — The  cultivated  blackberry,  so  called,  to 

distinguish  it  from  the  common  high  bush  blackberry,  is  a 

very  fine  fruit,  far  superior  to  the  common  variety.     It  was 

.originally  fouzid   growing   wild,   in   Dorchester,   and  from 

f  thence  it  was  transplanted,  and  having  been  propagated  is 

cultivated  iii  several  gardens.     As  in  some  situations  it  is 

occasionally  killed  down  in  winter,  and  as  its  very  strong, 

stiff,  thorny  canes  almost  forbid  any  attempts  at  protection  by 

laying  down,  &c.,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  its  culture 

will  prove  profitable  for  Xhe  market ;  but  no  one  can  see  its 

.jbeautiful  fruit,  of  extra-large  size,  or  taste  their  delicious  flavor, 

nwtivtcbout  desiring  its  possession.     It  is  distinguished  from  the 

. (Common  high  bush  blackberry  by  the  size  of  the  bush  and 

i,tbe  fruiit, — the  canes,  too,  a«e  fluted,  growing  to  the  height 

,r()f,eiglit  or  ten  feet  in  a  seasoii,  and  of  a  proportionate  si2e : 

.Atxe^uires  a  rich  moist  soil,  whea  it  bears  abundantly. 

ijR,ASPBERBiB£.'*<^Knevet's  GiaiU  raspberry  has  been  grown 
by  ;a^few  amateurs  and  cultivators  £oi  some  years,  but  its 
jiie6uit3»do  not  seem  ^exierally  known  ox  properly  appreciated. 
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The  fruit  is  of  fine  flavor,  and  large  size, — rhe  canes  aire  har- 
dy,— ^it  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  bears  carriage  well, — 
preferable  particularly  in  this  last  respect  as  well  as  in  othen 
to  the  Fastolf,  whose  fruit  adheres  so  closly  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  it  from  the  stem,  without  braising. 

A  few  years  since  a  new  Yellow  Raspberry  was  introduced, 
that  at  first  promised  to  supply  the  place  of  what  had  been 
considered  a  desideratum,  a  white  or  yellow  raspberry  of 
good  quality, — the  Antwerp,  though  for  flavor  a  standard^ 
being  so  tender  and  so  poor  a  bearer  as  to  have  tecome  like 
its  congener  the  Red  Antwerp,  an  outcast.  But  Sf  short  trial 
proved  that  the  new  introduction  was  worthless^  and  it  has 
been  discarded,  leaving  a  white  or  yellow  raspberry,  worthy 
of  cultivation,  yet  to  be  supplied. 

Gooseberries. — ^Houghton's  Seedling  gooseberry,- though- 
not  new,  continues  to  be  probably  the  best  gooseberry  for 
generar  cultivation  that  we  possess, — the  berries,  thoitgh- 
small,  are  sweet  and  luscious,  and,  what  is  a  great  recoramen* 
dation,  not  subject  to  mildew  or  blight..  Our  climate  does 
not  seem  suited  to  the  gooseberry,  neither,  though  highly 
esteemed  in  England,  is  it  a  favorite  fruit.  The  lover  of 
them,  who  wishes  a  few  bushes  for  fruit  for  his  own  nse^ 
will  probably  find  no  variety  better  suited  to  his  purposes 
than  the  Houghton  Seedling. 

Cherries. — Early  Purple  Guigue  cherry,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest if  not  the  earliest  cherry, — ^handsome  in  appearance 
and  rich  in  flavor,  earlier  and  larger  than  the  May  Bigar- 
xeaiz,  though  scarcely  known,  is  worthy  of  general  cultiva-^ 
tion. 

The  Belle  d'Orleans,  another  early  cherry,  of  a  light  red 
or  amber  color,  with  flesh  tender  and  of  good  flavor,  ripened 
the  last  season,  and,  so  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  from- 
tryiiig  a  few  specimens,  seems  to  be  a  desirable  variety. 

A  Seedling  cherry,  raised  by  Messrs.  Hovey,  fniited  the 
past  jear,  and  promises  to  be  worthy  of  preservation, — it  is  a 
Bigariseau,  of  large  size,  and  of  a  light  red  or  amber  color. 

Walsh's  Seedling  Cherries — ^These  are  three  in  number^ 
ripening  successively  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days,  and  are, 
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ISO  far  as  known,  the  best  seedling  cherries  yet  produced  in 
4his  vicinity,  equalling,  if  not  surpassing  in  quality,  the  choic- 
est kinds  of  European  origin.  These  cherries  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other,  are  of  large  size,  of  a  very  dark  or 
black  color,  and  of  a  very  rich  sweet  flavor,  are  said  to  be 
praliflc,  and  the  fruit  not  apt  to  rot  on  the  tree,  from  w«t  or 
other  causes.  They  are  presumed  to  have  originated  from 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  brought  from  the  south  of  FraiKje,  many 
years  since,  that  has  not  yet  been  identified  with  any  known 
variety.  Until  the  past  season,  when  buds  of  them  were  dis- 
tributed by  him,  these  cherries  have  been  retained  by  Mr. 
Walsh  in  his  own  possession,  and  the  only  opportunities  of 
forming  an  opinion  respecting  them,  have  been  afforded  by 
the  examination  of  specimens  presented  by  him.  Should 
they,  under  general  culture,  and  in  different  soils  and  situa- 
tions, continue  to  preserve  their  present  claims  to  superiority, 
they  will,  it  is  believed,  be  considered  among  the  very  best 
cherries  grown. 

Currants. — Gondouin  currants,  so  called  it  is  believed  from 
a  town  in  France,  where  it  was  originated,  fruited  the  past 
season  for  the  first  time ;  the  berries  are  of  good  size,  red 
color,  and,  from  being  rather  later  than  the  Red  Dutch  and 
so  prolonging  the  season  of  this  fruit,  may  prove  valuable. 
The  currants  seem  to  have  but  little  disposition  to  sport  into 
varieties,  seedlings  generally  bearing  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to,  or  showing  so  little  superiority  over,  the  parent  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  preservation  as  distinct  sorts.  Occasionally  a 
new  variety,  with  some  distinctive  features,  is  produced. 
This  was  the  case  a  few  years  since  with  May's  Victoria,  that 
was  represented  as  a  great  improvement  on  the  common, 
well  known  sort, — but  after  a  trial  of  three  or  four  years,  it 
may  be  questioned,  whether,  under  common  culture,  it  is 
much,  if  any  superior,  to  the  old  Red  Dutch.  The  strings  or 
bunches  of  fruit  are  longer. than  those  of  the  common  varie- 
ties, containing  sometimes  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  ber- 
ries, and  under  favorable  circumstances  the  berries  are  some- 
what larger  ,*  but  not  larger  than  those  of  the  common  vari- 
eties under  equally  high  culture  and  as  favorable  circum- 
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stances, — ^whilo  in  flavor  it  shows  no  superiority.  As  how- 
ever it  makes  a  variety  where  so  little  variety  exists,  it  be- 
comes desirable. 

Grapes. — ^Josling's   St.  Albans   Grape^  whose  claims  to 
superiority  as  well  as  to  being  a  new  distinct  variety  were 
sustained  by  expressed  opinions  in  its  favor  of  the  highest 
authority,  has  now  been  fruited  for  the  past  two  years.     It. 
is  a  very  rich  high  flavored  grape,  bearing  so  striking  a  re-, 
semblance  to  the  Chasselas  Musque,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  be- 
lief that  it  would  prove  identical  with  that  variety.     This,: 
however,  has  not  been  as  yet  decided ;  it  cracks  and  rots  worse 
than  the  Chasselas  Musque,  an  objection  to  which  that  va-. 
riety  is  so  subject,  and  has  not  matured  its  fruit  so  soon  by; 
fourteen  days,  going  to  prove,  if  this  be  not  owing  to  some 
accidental  peculiarity  of  soil  or  situation,  that  the  two  varie- 
ties are  difierent.     Mr.  Allen  is  of  opinion  that  the  Josling's- 
Si.  Albans,  if  not  the  Chasselas  Musqu^,  may  prove  to  be 
the  Raisin  de  Calabre,  a  variety  similar  to  the  Chasselas,  but 
requiring  fifteen  to  thirty  days  longer  to  ripen  its  fruit;  t 

The  Austrian  Muscat  is  a  new  grape,  of  a  slight  amber  or 
pinkish  color,  and  of  very  fine  flavor. 

Mr.  Allen,  who  has  in  his  collection  the  greatest  number . 
of  varieties  of  the  grape  probably  in  the  country,  embracing 
almost  all  the  known  varieties  of  any  repute,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining,  by  his  own  observation,  the  qualities  of  the 
several  varieties,  and  thus  enabling  himself  to  arrive  at  just . 
conclusions  with  respect  to  their  merits,  has,  during  the  past 
saason,  fruited  several  new  grapes,  and  the  remarks  on  such, 
that  follow,  are  mainly  the  results  of  his  experience. 

White  Bual,  a  new  white  grape,  with  roundish  berries,  of 
medium  size,  bunch  very  large,  with  large  loose  shoulders,  . 
vory  good,  and  promises  to  be  an  acquisition.     Its  season  of 
ri^ning  is  after  the  Chasselas. 

Pacure,  a  small  round  white  grape,  inferior  in  quality  to  . 
the  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau. 

Fromental,  a  dark  grape,  strongly  resembling  the  Black  . 
Hamburgh. 

Florentine,  is  a  black  grape,  with  round  berries,  of  medium 
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sjte^^^it  is  of  the  cluster  flunily,  i«sembling  the  early  Rack 
July,  ani  ripening  about  the  same  time  with  that  variety. 

Falanchina,  is  a  small,  round  white  grape,  inferior  in  qual- 
ity to  the  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau. 

De  Rhinelander,  is  another  new  white  grape,  with  small 
rPOund  berries,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Chasselas 
de  Fontainbleau,  and  that  has  the  reputation  of  being  hardy 
ifi'  open  culture.  Opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of 
this  last  named  quality,  by  actual  experiment,  has  not  yet 
been  afforded. 

White  Bissling,.a  medium  sized  round  white  grape,  of 
the  cluster  variety,  hardy,  good,  but  inferior  to  the  Chasselas 
de  Fontainbleau. 

Deccan  Superb,  a  very  handsome,  oval  white  grape,  of 
large  size, — in  quality  very  unequal, — as  some  of  the  berries 
will  be  sweet  and  of  rich  flavor,  while  others  will  be  insipid. 

Prince  Albert,  a  black  grape,  with  very  large  bunches  and 
round  berries,  rather  under  a  medium  size,  but  of  good  davon 
I  apparently  it  is  a  small  bearer;  at  all  events  it  does  not  bear 

i  young. 

Xeres,  the  Sherry  wine  grape,  has  white  berries,  of  me- 
dium size,  very  sweet,  but  not  equal  in  quality  to  the 
Obasselas  varieties. 

Poiteau  Noir  and  Bishop,  are  both  very  late  varieties,  re- 
quiring six  months  to  mature  their  fruit, — and  being  late,  are 
otti  that  account  valuable, — ^both  bunches  and  berries  are 
very,  large, — the  latter  of  a  black  color. 

St.  Peter  of  Aliers  has  rather  large  berries,  and  resembles 
the  Black  July. 

Chaptal,  has  oval  berries,  of  a  white  color,  with  a  museat 
flairor,-— sets  its  fruit  badly. 

Calabrian,  is  a  small,  white,  round,  sweet-water  grape,  of 
the  cluster  family,  very  inferior  to  the  Chasselas  de  Fon- 
tainbleau. 

Callaiba,  represented  to  be  black,  turns  out  to  be  a  small^ 
oval  white  grape,  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  vinery. 

Most  of  the  above  named  grapes  are  of  recent  introdae^ 
tiwiy  having  fruited  the  past  season  for  the  first  or  second 
time,  and  several  of  them  are  of  very  recent  origin, — ^that  for 
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the  most  part,  as  appears  bjr  the  remarks  aflGlxed  to  them, 
will  probably  prove  unworthy  of  general  cultivation. 

Mr.  Allen  has,  the  past  season,  fruited  three  seedling  vari- 
eties of  the  grape,  raised  by  him.  One  of  them  is  from  seed 
of  the  Yerdelho,  impregnated  by  the  Grizzly  Frontignan  ;  it 
resembles  its  parents, — has  a  high  rich  musque  flavor,  and  ri* 
pens  early.  Should  its  fruit  by  age  improve  in  size,  it  will  be 
an  acquisition.  Another  of  these  seedlings  is  a  very  great 
bearer,  and  closely  resembles  the  Black  Hamburgh.  The 
third  is  a  small  late  white  grape,  probably  unworthy  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Plums. — The  De  Montfort,  a  purple  plum  of  medium 
size,  and  purple  color,  fruited  for  the  first  time  the  past  sea- 
son. The  flavor  of  the  only  specimen  seen  was  delicious, 
and  it  promises,  so  far  as  an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  a 
single  specimen;  and  in  one  year  only,  in  a  species  of  fruit 
where  so  few  really  very  good  varieties  exist,  to  be  an  acqui- 
sition. 

The  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  plum  has  been  fruited  the 
past  two  seasons  in  this  vicinity ;  it  is  a  plum  of  medium 
size,  round  oval  form,  green  color,  sweet,  but  not  high  flt^ 
vored ;  it  is'  a  late  plum,  keeping  into  October, — disposed  to 
shrivel  rather  than  to  rot  on  the  tree,  and  that  promises  also 
to  be  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  tree  grows  vigorously, 
but  being  as  yet  but  young  and  small,  its  bearing  proper- 
ties are  not  ascertained.  By  some  mistake  the  Washington 
was  first  sent  out  from  England  for  this  variety,  but  trees  of 
the  true  sort  were  received  from  Orleans,  and  from  such  the 
specimens^  to  which  these  observations  apply,  were  produced. 
By  some  means  the  term  "  monstreuse  "  was  in  some  in- 
stances applied  to  this  variety,  as  constituting  a  portion  of  ite 
distinctive  appellation, — but  this  is  an  addition  unauthorized 
either  by  the  size  of  the  fruit  or  its  originator, — the  true 
name  being  it  is  believed  that  above  given. 

Pears. — Among  pears  of  recent  origin,  that  have  fruited 
the  past  season  for  the  first  or  second  time,  may  be  men- 
tioned Groom's  Princess  Royal, — a  pear  of  medium  size,  bei^ 
gamotte  shape,  dark  green  color,  turning  yellow  when  ripe. 
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melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  pleasant;   ripening  in  January. 

ft 

The  trees  seen  do  not  grow  vigorously. 

Nouveau  Poiteau,  a  new  Flemish  pear,  large,  or  above  a 
medium  size,  with  a  pyrifprm  shape,  somewhat  flattened, 
skin  rather  rough,  of  a  dark  green  color,  with  some  brown 
spots  or  blotches;  flesh  greenish  white,  buttery,  melting, 
sweet ;  whose  season  is  October  and  November.  The  only 
specimens  seen,  were  unequal  in  quality ;  while  some  were 
of  a  somewhat  peculiar,  but  delicious  flavor,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  citron  melon,  others  were  rather 
insipid.  The  trees  grow  very  vigorously,  and  promise  to 
bear  early  and  abundantly. 

Beurr^  Langelier  is  a  new  pear,  with  a  reputation  for  great 
excellence,  and  that  is  of  very  good  promise.  It  bore  fruit 
the  past  season ;  a  single  specimen  only  having  been  pro- 
duced the  year  previous.  The  fruit  is  of  pyriform  shape, 
above  a  medium  size,  and  of  very  handsome  appearance. 
The  ground  color  of  the  skin  is  yellow  when  ripe,  with  a 
fine  red  in  the  sun ;  the  flesh  is  fine  grained,  ^melting  and 
juicy,  of  a  pleasant  flavor.  The  true  season  of  this  pear  is 
January  and  February,  though  owing  to  accidental  circum- 
stances, some  specimens  this  year  ripened  in  November. 
The  trees  have  a  thick,  handsome  foliage,  and  are  of  very 
vigorous  habit 

Doyenn6  Goubault,  a  pear  recently  originated  at  Angers,  in 
France,  has  a  yellow  somewhat  russetty  skin,  an  eye  not  very 
prominent,  and  a  short  stem  set  in  a  rather  shoal  cavity,  with 
a  round,  somewhat  flattened  form,  and  whose  flesh  is  white 
and  melting ;  fruited  the  past  year.  The  specimens  tasted, 
were  deficient  in  flavor,  but  this  may  very  probably  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  unintentionally  ripened 
somewhat  prematurely  by  having  been  placed  in  a  drawer 
near  the  pipe  of  a  furnace. 

Fondante  de  Malines  is  a  tolerably  good  fruit,  but  one 
whose  European  reputation  was  not  sustained  by  the  speci- 
mens examined ;  such  being,  though  melting  and  pleasant, 
rather  deficient  in  flavor,  owing  perhaps  to  the  same  circum- 
stance as  that  referred  to  in  the  case  of  the  Doyenn^  Gou- 
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bault,  both  having  been  similarly  treated,  and  therefore,  iu 
both  instances,  being  a  less  correct  criterion  of  quality,  than 
specimens  of  the  first  year  usually  are. 

Inconnue  Yan  Mons,  though  not  high  flavored  or  of  first- 
rate  excellence,  is  a  good  pear,  apd,  ripening  in  January,  val- 
uable. It  is  in  color  green,  of  a  pyriform  shape,  medium 
size,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Dix, — ^melting  and  juicy. 

Notaire  Minot  is  a  new  pear,  that  fruited  for  the  first  time 
the  past  year.  It  is  a  very  handsome  fruit,  regular  in  form, 
of  a  pyriform  shape,  green  color,  with  a  very  bright,  deep 
ted  in  the  sun.  The  specimens  produced  were  but  indiffer- 
ent in  quality,  acid,  and  somewhat  astringent.  The  tree 
which  produced  them  grew  in  a  stiff  clay  soil,  that  perhaps 
may  be  uncongenial  to  the  variety,  besides  that  the  remarks 
previously  made  herein,  with  respect  to  specimens  of  the  first 
year  of  bearing,  also  are  applicable.  These  particular  speci- 
mens were  gathered  before  they  were  perfectly  ripe,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  may  have  affected  the  quality  unfavorably. 
Although  present  indications  are  not  encouraging,  further 
trial  may  prove  it  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Lawrence  is  a  pear  that  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of 
cultivators  seven  years  since,  by  specimens  brought  from 
New  York.  It  has  now  fruited  for  three  years  in  succession, 
and  promises  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation  here  also.  It  is  a 
melting,  juicy,  sweet  fruit,  ripening  in  November  and  De- 
cember, at  a  time  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  pears,  and 
is  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  its  own  merits,  desirable. 
Its  cultivation  has  recently  been  much  extended  on  Long 
Island,  for  the  New  York  market,  and  it  is  there  held  in  high 
estimation. 

Josephine  de  Malines  is  a  new  pear,  about  which  very  fa- 
vorable expectations  were  excited,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
ports of  its  quality  that  preceded  its  introduction  from  Eu- 
rope. The  specimens  produced  the  past  season,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  year  previous,  do  not,  however,  justify  hopes  of 
the  realization  of  these  expectations ;  but,  as  the  specimens 
of  the  last  season  examined  were  produced  under  very  un- 
&vorable  circumstances^  such  as  would  hardly  warrant  any 
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attempts  at  description  or  expression  of  opinion  as  to  quality, 
and  those  of  the  previous  year  were  gathered  before  ripe,  a 
statement  of  the  fact  that  it  has  fruited,  is,  on  the  present 
occasion,  thought  sufficient,  and  the  deferring  any  further  ob- 
servations concerning  it  deemed  advisable.  This  also  applies 
to  several  other  varieties  of  pears  of  recent  introduction,  that 
have  for  the  first  time  fruited  the  past  year,  and  of  which, 
for  the  reason  above  stated,  or  because  a  very  hasty  and  im- 
perfect examination,  of  which  no  record  was  kept,  was  be- 
stowed upon  them,  and  an  account  must  be  delayed  until 
another  season  has  offered  another  opportunity  of  judging  of 
their  quality. 

Among  the  pears  of  native  origin,  that  give  promise  of 
being  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  and  of  becoming  estab- 
lished varieties,  may  be  mentioned  the  Seedlings  of  Mr. 
Francis  Dana,  of  Roxbury.  One  of  these  fruited  three  years 
since, — ^the  tree  then  but  five  years  from  the  seed, — and  is  a 
fruit  above  a  medium  size,  of  very  pleasant  flavor,  ripening 
in  November ;  an  apparent  tendency  to  rot  at  the  core,  if 
kept  at  all  too  long,  will,  it  is  feared,  unless  this  was  acci- 
dental, detract  from  its  value.  Another  of  these  pears  is  an 
early  fruit,  ripening  in  September;  for  the  examination  of 
which,  only  one  opportunity  has  been  afforded.  The  speci- 
mens tasted  possessed  a  good  deal  of  character,  were  vinous, 
high  flavored,  and  juicy.  With  regard  to  a  third  variety,  no 
personal  knowledge  is  possessed, — but  reports  from  good 
judges  are,  that  it  is  of  great  merit.  Considerable  attention 
has  lately  been  given  by  cultivators  to  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  of  pears  from  seed,  that  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the 
providing  of  some  better  suited  to  our  soil  and  climate,  than 
are  those  of  foreign  origin,  yet  equalling  or  surpassing  th^m 
in  quality.  True,  we  have  already  varieties  in  almost  count- 
less profusion,  but  very  many  of  them,  on  trial,  are  found  to 
be  worthless,  either  because  our  climate  or  soil  is  unsuited 
to  them,  or  that  a  desire  for  gain  has  induced  a  willingnesB 
to  pander  to  the  rage  for  novelties,  by  furnishing,  under  im- 
posing names,  worthless  kinds ;  and  though  no  addition  to 
the  number  of  varieties  is  desirable,  the  production  of  new 
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sorts  from  seed  may  furnish  those  that  will  be  far  in  ad- 
vance of  such  as  are  now  cultivated,  and  on  that  account 
should  be  encouraged. 

Apples. — The  Northern  Spy  apple  was,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  vicinity,  fruited  by  Dr.  Wight,  of  Dedham,  last  season. 
Specimens  Of  this  fruit,  sent  from  New  York,  by  their 
beauty,  size,  excellence  of  quality,  and  capacity  for  being 
kept  late  in  the  season,  created  a  very  general  desire  for,  its 
possession.  The  trees  when  obtained  grew  vigorously,  ri- 
pened their  wood  well,  seemed  hardy,  and  appeared  to  au^ 
thorize  the  belief  that  the  variety  would  succeed  in  this  vi- 
cinity as  well  as  in  that  from  which  it  was  introduced.  The 
specimens  produced  do  not,  however,  encourage  such  belief, 
being  small  and  in  every  respect  indifferent.  It  is  of  course 
too  early,  the  first  year  of  bearing,  to  decide  that  the  variety 
will  not  answer  or  succeed ;  still,  as  the  specimens  produced 
were  from  grafts  set  in  a  thrifty,  vigorous  tree  of  mature  age, 
and,  though  growing  in  grass  ground,  favorably  situated, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  fear  that  disappointment  will  be  ex- 
perienced, and  affords  ground,  though  not  to  reject  it  at  once, 
to  at  least  induce  caution  with  respect  to  any  very  extensive 
cultivation  of  it.  Perhaps  upon  a  stiff  soil,  with  very  high 
culture,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed. 

Manomet  Sweeting  is  not  a  very  new  apple,  yet  one  of  re- 
cent introduction,  and  whose  cultivation  is  still  confined  to 
Plymouth,  the  place  of  its  origin,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  qualities.  An  examination  of  specimens  for  several 
successive  years,  induces  the  opinion  that  the  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  by  those  familiar  with  the  variety,  as  one  of 
the  very  best  sweet  apples  of  the  season,  is  well  founded.  It 
is  an  early  apple,  ripening  the  latter  part  of  August,  keeping 
for  some  weeks,  of  a  medium  or  above  a  medium  size,  red 
color,  and  rich  sweet  flavor.  The  tree  grows  strong  and  vig- 
orously. 

Coggswell  is  another  apple  that,  though  not  new,  is  com- 
paratively little  known.  It  was,  it  is  believed,  procured 
some  twenty  years  or  more  since,  by  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Newton, 
from  the  interior  or  western  part  of  the  State,  and  by  him 
somewhat  disseminated,  though  its  cultivation  at  this  time  is 
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neither  general  nor  extensive.  It  is  a  very  handsome  apple, 
of  large  size  j  its  color  a  yellow  ground,  nearly  covered  with 
blotches  and  stripes  of  a  scarlet  red ;  the  flesh  is  tender,  of  a 
very  rich  flavor,  and  it  is  in  eating  from  December  to  Febru- 
ary. The  tree  is  handsome,  of  a  vigorous  habit,  bearing  its 
fruit  on  the  branches  as  it  were  on  strings. 

The  White  Seek-no-further  is  one  of  the  very  best  apples 
grown, — in  quality  equal  to,  and  not  unlike,  the  Newtown 
Pippin,  while  it  is  very  much  more  tender;  upon  trial, 
however,  it  does  not  seem  suited  to  our  climate.  The  fruit, 
which  in  situations  congenial  to  it  is  fair,  being  here, 
though  of  good  size,  disfigured  with  black  blotches  or  spots ; 
it  has  a  peculiarity  of  bearing  its  fruit  only  on  the  ends  of  its 
branches. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
during  the  past  year,  for  testing  other  new  or  unknown  va- 
rieties of  the  apple ;  but  as  such  were  not  distinguished  by 
name,  or  identified  with  any  known  variety,  any  general 
descriptions,  where  no  striking  peculiarity  or  superior  merit 
existed,  would  be  of  little  or  no  value ;  and  if  such  was  not 
the  case,  a  want  of  information  with  regard  to  the  habit  and 
character  of  the  tree  producing  them,  as  well  as  of  their 
adaptation  to,  or  unsuitableness  for,  general  cultivation, 
would  forbid  more  than  a  mere  enumeration  of  their  quali- 
ties; and  therefore,  further  allusion  to  them  seems  uncalled 
for. 

Salem,  January  IBthy  1851. 


Art.  IV.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties 

of  Cherries.     By  the  Editoil 

13.     Davenport.     Prince's   Pom.  Mamialj  Vol.  II,  p.  164. 

DaTenporfs  Early.    Fhat  and  Fhdt  Trees  of  America. 
DaTenport'0  Early  Black.    Kenrick's  American  Chrhardul. 

The  Davenport  (Jig.  5)  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  early 
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cherries  which  succeed  the  Early  Purple  Guigne  and  the 

May  Bigarreau.     It  ripens  a  little  before  the  May  Duke.     It 

is  of  good  size,  of  a  rich  flavor,  and  the 

tree  is  not  only  exceedingly  vigorous, 

but  forms  a  fine  shaped  head,  is  very 

hardy,  and  one  of  the  most  productive 

varieties  cultivated. 

The  Davenport  was  raised  in  Dorches^ 
ter  by  Mr.  Davenport,  a  fruit  cultivator 
and  nurseryman,  whose  name  it  bears. 
Mr.  Prince  first  fully  described  it  in  his 
Pom.  Manual^  and  he  states  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  originator,  that  it  ripened 
two  weeks  before  the  Black  Heart,  from 
which  it  probably  originated.  We  es- 
teem it  better  than  that  old  sort,  and  the 
vigor  of  the  tree  and  its  other  excellent 
qualities  entitle  it  to  general  cultivation.  *^*  *  otcnport  furry. 
Size,  medium,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  Form,  roundish  heart 
shaped,  somewhat  flattened  towards  the  point,  with  a  slight 
suture  on  one  side :  Skin,  dark  red,  becoming  purplish  red 
when  fully  ripe,  slightly  mottled  with  pale  red :  Stem, 
medium  length,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  moder- 
^  ately  stout,  and  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  cavity :    Flesh, 

deep  red,  tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  excellent :  Stone,  medi- 
um size,  roundish  ovate.  Ripe  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  June. 

14.    Mottled  Bigarreau.    Mag,  of  Hart.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  283. 
Manning's  MotUed.    Fhnis  and  TVuU  Trtts  ofAmtnca. 

Mr.  Manning  briefly  described  this  fine  cherry  {fg.  6,}  in 
our  volume  for  1842,  along  with  forty-three  other  varie- 
ties. It  is  one  of  several  seedlings  which  he  produced  in 
the  Pomological  Garden,  and  we  believe  the  best  of  them. 
It  is  of  good  size,  of  beautiful  appearance,  with  a  pale  amber 
skin,  delicately  mottled  with  red. 
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Though  called  by  Mr.  Manning  a  Bigarreau,  in  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  that  term,  which  includes  hard  fleshed 

cherries,  it  does  not  belong  in  that  class.  It 
is  so  far  hybridized  with  the  tender  cherries 
as  to  have  a  flesh  between  tender  and  firmi 
and  as  we  do  not  admit  of  the  arbitrary  dis* 
tinction  based  merely  on  the  firmness  of 
the  flesh,  but  follow  the  classification  of 
Mr.  R.  Thompson  in  the  Hort.  Transac- 
tions j  (Vol.  YlII,  p.  248,)  founded  on  the 
character  of  the  leaves,  the  name  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever,  and  an  alteration 
only  tends  to  confusion. 

The  Mottled  Bigarreau  is  a  free  and  vig* 
orous  growing  tree,  with  a  regular  spread- 
ing head,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Fig.6.miiudBiga^-      ^**^^'  medium,   about  seven-eighths  of 
reau,  au   iuch   loug,  and  little  more   than   the 

same  in  diameter:  Form,  obtuse  heart  shaped,  flattened, 
with  a  shallow  suture  running  all  round,  and  an  indented 
point  :  Skin,  yellowish  amber,  covered  with  numerous 
large  yellow  mottlings,  rayed  with  dark  red,  pale  red  on 
the  sunny  side  :  Stem,  medium  length,  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  long,  moderately  stout,  and  inserted  in  a  rather 
shallow  cavity  :  Flesh,  pale  amber,  half  tender,  juicy, 
melting,  rich,  sweet  and  excellent  :  Stone,  rather  large, 
roundish  ovate.  Ripe  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  middle 
of  July. 

16.     Manning's  Late  Black.     Mag.  of  Horticulture,  Vol. 

VIII,  p.  282. 

This  variety  .(^.  7,)  is  another  of  the  late  Mr.  Manning's 
seedlings,  which  he  first  described  in  our  Magazine,  in  the 
volume  above  alluded  to.  It  was  produced  from  the  Black 
Heart,  and  somewhat  resembles  that  old  variety  in  appear- 
ance, but  is  nearly  a  month  later,  ripening  the  middle  of 
July,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Downer. 
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Last  year,  a  tree  which  we  budded  from  scions  received 
from  Mr.  Manning,  produced  a  fine  crop,  and  as  a  late  cherry 
we  consider  a  very  good  addition  to  a  large  collection.  Mr. 
Manning  describes  it  as  ''  large,"  but  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  heavy  crop,  our  fruit  was 
not  quite  as  large  as  usual,  If  its  size  was 
equal  to  the  Tartarian,  it  would  rank 
among  the  most  valuable  sorts  in  a  collec- 
tion. The  tree  is  vigorous,  with  a  spreading 
head. 

Size,  medium,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter:  Fanny  roundish  heart-shaped, 
narrowing  to  the  point,  and  slightly  com- 
pressed :  Skin,  deep,  shining  purplish  red : 
Stem,  medium  length,  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  long,  slender,  and  inserted  in  a  shal- 
low cavity :  Flesh,  dark  purplish  red,  half 
tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  good :  Stone,  roundish.  Ripe  about 
the  middle  of  July. 


Fig.  7.    Mamtu^t 
LaU  Black  Cherry. 


Art.  y.     On  the  Rhododendron,  as  an  Ornamental  Shrub. 

By  R.  B.  L. 

In  the  formation  of  gardens  and  shrubberies,  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  I  have  met  with,  is  in  obtaining  the  ri^h 
masses  of  broad  leaved  evergreens  which  characterize  the 
pleasure  grounds  of  northern  Europe,  and  give  the  peculiarly 
pleasing  .and  picturesque  character  to  the  shrubberies  of  Eng* 
land.  When,  in  other  days,  I  was  wont  to  labor  among  those 
beautiful  masses  of  Rhododendrons,  Ealmias,  Andromedas^ 
Azaleas,  ifcc.;  called  joar  excellence  American  gardens,  I  thought, 
in  common  with  thousands  of  English  gardeners,  how  splen- 
did must  be  the  gardens  of  America  where  these  plants  were 
indigenous.  You  tourists  of  taste  and  learning  take  a  trip 
across  the  channel ;  you  visit  the  gardens  of  England,  and 
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find  yourselves,  to  your  own  amazement,  walking  in  the 
midst  of  grounds,  formed  exclusively  of  your  own  native 
plants,  which,  it  would  appear,  they  know  better  what  to  do 
with  than  you  do  yourselves.  In  hundreds  of  places  that  I 
could  name,  there  are  avenues  and  carriage  drives,  many 
miles  in  length,  bordered  and  overhung  with  rhododendrons ; 
and  in  others,  numerous  acres  covered  with  American  plants. 
Rocky  dells  and  old  rabbit  warrens  are  planted  full  of  them^ 
and  which,  without  care  or  keeping,  form  those  sylvan  re- 
treats that  constitute  the  chiefe^t  charm  of  an  English  home- 
stead. If  you  want  to  see  your  native  rhododendrons  in 
their  natural  grandeur,  do  not  look  for  it  in  the  trim  formal 
symmetry  of  a  flower  garden  clump,  or  even  in  the  nursery 
acres  of  Enap  Hill,  but  go  among  the  mountains  of  the 
north.  Your  American  tourists  seem  to  have  a  hygrometri- 
x^al  horror  of  crossing  the  Tweed,  and  some  of  you  seem  to 
have  the  impression  thai  it  rains  there  every  day. 

But  to  my  subject ;  go  among  the  Grampians,  among  the 
•gorges  of  the  mountains  at  Dunkeld,  and  on  the  base  of  Ben 
Lawrea,  at  Taymouth.  On  the  margins  of  the  lakes,  and 
among  the  recesses  of  the  rocks  in  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
there  your  unrivalled  native  rhododendrons  and  kalmias  are 
prised  and  planted  in  thousands,  mingling  their  masses  of 
dark  gveen  foliage  with  the  native  foliage  of  the  forests,  as 
if  native,  and  not  art,  had  planted  them  there.  Visit  the 
banks  of  the  Forth,  at  Melville  House,  and  the  woods  of 
Tyningham  in  East  Lothian,  and  see  them  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  glory.  And  what  group  of  plants  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  capable  of  forming  so  magnificent  a  spectacle? 
No  American  could  look  upon  these  rhododendron  planta- 
tions when  in  bloom,  and  not  feel  proud  of  the  evergreens 
of  his  country,  when  he  reflected  that  they  were  natives  of 
its  soil. 

Why  is  it,  that  proprietors  here  will  ransack  half  the  globe 
for  delicate  novelties  that  will  not  thrive  without  protection, 
and  let  others  take  advantage  of  what  they  have  at  home  ? 
Why  is  it,  that  your  pleasure  grounds,  however  well  and  ju- 
diciously planted,  have  such  a  comfortless  and  desolate  ap- 
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pearance  for  one  half  the  year,  with  nothing  to  relieve  the 
cold  sterile  monotony  of  bare  and  leafless  branches,  except 
perhaps  a  few  balsam  firs,  or  white  pines,  which  seem  as  if 
they  were  doing  duty  for  evergreens,  till  something  better 
were  planted?  Just  look  at  the  plantations,  usually  called 
<'  Shrubberies"  around  some  of  the  spruce  little  villas  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston ;  a  bleak  unplanted  field  on  one  side, 
and  a  swamp  on  the  other;  simply  a  barn,  and  a  post-and- 
rail  fence,  with  here  and  there  a  few  fir  trees,  trembling  at 
their  own  solitude  and  stunted  proportions,  adding  only  to 
the  indescribable  cheerlessness  of  the  place,  and  freezing 
one's  sensibilities  to  look  at  them.  You  may  censure  my 
severity,  but  you  cannot  deny  that  this  is  the  character  of 
too  many  American  gardens.  While  the  broad  shining  leaves 
of  the  rose-bay  reflect  the  sun's  rays '  on  your  mountain 
sides,  and  gorgeous  masses  of  the  kalmia  glisten  in  your 
valleys  like  mirrors  of  glass,  there  they  stand,  braving 
the  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold,  wasting  their  beauty 
in  the  wilds  of  your  forests,  while  they  remain  total  stran- 
gers to  your  leafless  gardens,  though  they  form  the  glory  of 
the  grounds  of  other  countries. 

We  are  daily  hearing  of  th^  gorgeousness  of  English  pleas- 
ure grounds ;  but  take  away  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
with  which  they  are  planted,  leaving  them  nothing  but  na- 
tive plants,  and  what  would  they  have  to  form  shrubberies  ? 
No  evergreens  would  be  left  them  but  the  native  pine,  which 
rarely  finds  a  place  in  the  pleasure  ground ;  but  they  adorn 
their  plantations  with  the  hardy  evergreens  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  from  America  perhaps,  more  than  from  any  other, 
more  especially  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  British  Island, 
where  the  Portugal  laurel,  the  sweet  bay,  the  common  bay, 
the  Lauristinus,  and  other  evergreens  from  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope are  frequently  destroyed  by  the  frost  in  winter.  The 
hardy  rhododendrons  however  are  never  destroyed,  even  in 
the  sterile  gorges  of  Caithness,  or  on  the  cold  bleak  hills  of 
Sutherland,  whose  bases  are  washed  by  the  waves  of  the 
Northern  Ocean. 

I  believe  the  principal  reason  that  rhododendrons  are  not 
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planted  as  ornamental  shrubs  in  this  country  is,  because  they 
will  not  stand  the  severity  of  winter.  This  may  be  account- 
ed for  from  the  fact,  that  those  which  have  been  planted 
with  that  view,  have  either  been  delicate  hybrid  varieties, 
raised  under  glass,  or  plants  imported  from  nurseries  in  Eng- 
land. Now,  rhododendrons  taken  from  the  London  nurse- 
ries, and  planted  among  the  bleak  hills  of  Badenoch,  would 
be  in  a  worse  condition  than  if  they  were  planted  on  the 
hills  of  New  England.  They  would  not  survive  the  first 
winter  they  were  set  out ;  it  has  been  tried  over  and  over 
again.  I  happened  to  live  for  some  years  at  a  place  situated 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  range  of  hills  that  rises  from 
the  River  Tay,  and  not  a  hundred  miles  north  from  Edin- 
burgh ;  rhododendrons  and  similar  plants  were  frequently 
sent  from  the  London  nurseries,  and  though  planted  with 
care,  they  seldom  did  much  good,  except  they  were  kept  un- 
der glass,  while  plants  raised  on  the  place,  or  taken  from  the 
nurseries  in  the  neighborhood,  throve  luxuriantly.  The 
masses  of  rhododendrons  at  the  country  seats  of  gentlemen 
in  Scotland,  are  generally  planted  from  seeds  sown  on  the 
place,  frequently  self  sown,  as  the  young  plants  spring  up  in 
great  numbers  among  the  old  ones. 

The  removal,  even  of  hardy  trees  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  whose  climate  and  soil  may  be  some- 
what diiferent,  produces  a  very  sensible  effect  upon  their 
growth ;  sometimes  they  will  not  grow  at  all,  and  the  disap- 
pointment resulting  from  this,  fact,  is  annually  experienced 
by  many  planters  in  this  country.  Evergreens  in  general 
are  more  affected  by  this  change  than  deciduous  trees,  and 
rhododendrons,  kalmias,  &c.  are  more  susceptible  than  any 
other  hardy  evergreens  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  the 
consequence  of  this  susceptibility  has  induced  many  to  aban- 
don the  idea  of  planting  them  altogether. 

To  me,  it  appears  evident  that  rhododendrons  can  never 
become  useful  as  hardy  ornamental  shrubs,  by  importing 
them  from  Europe,  or  by  raising  delicate  varieties  under 
glass.  Undoubtedly  the  best  way  is  to  procure  seeds  of  the 
hardy  native  kinds,  as  the  maximum,  andcatawbiense.   Sow 
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the  seeds  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  protect  them  with  some  light 
coTering  for  the  first  year  or  two,  as  they  are  peculiar)y  lia- 
ble to  be  thrown  out  by  the  frost.  Their  small  hair-like 
roots  take  very  little  hold  of  the  ground,  and  render  them 
liable  to  be  thrown  out,  eren  when  of  a  considerable  size. 

As  a  flowering  shrub,  there  are  few  plants, — certainly  no 
hardy  species, — ^that  can  compare  with  the  rhododendron  ; 
but  as  a  greehouse  plant,  it  is  generally  an  unsightly  subject, 
and  unworthy  of  the  room  it  occupies  in  the  house,  except 
during  the  few  weeks  it  is  in  bloom.  It  has  nothing  in  its 
habit  of  growth  to  recommend  it  to  the  greenhouse.  Its 
hard  uncomptiable  branches  almost  defy  the  skill  of  the  cul- 
tivator to  bring  it  into  anything  like  shape.  It  is  either  too 
low  to  be  placed  in  the  background  of  the  arrangement,  or 
too  lanky  to  be  placed  in  front.  You  may  now  and  then 
see  a  handsome  plant  of  the  slender  growing  kinds,  but  for 
every  one  of  such,  you  will  see  five  hundred  lean,  lanky, 
bare,  knotty  skeletons,  with  a  few  solitary  leaves  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches,  the  very  tokens  of  desolation,  stuck 
in  some  corner  where  it  will  not  be  seen — or  only  showing 
its  few  remaining  leaves — as  if  it  were  ashamed  of  its  own 
nakedness. 

The  delicate  rhododendrons  hold  a  rather  equivocal  kind 
of  place  among  greenhouse  plants.  They  are  neither  hand- 
some enough,  nor  tender  enough  to  be  fit  company  for  the 
camellias,  and  their  somewhat  coarse  and  uncouth  aspect 
when. out  of  bloom,  almost  forbids  their  association  with  other 
exotics.  Some  enterprising  cultivators  therefore,  who  have 
long  been  impressed  with  these  views,  have  resolved  to  try 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  acclimating  them  as  hardy 
ornamental  shrubs  for  the  open  ground,  the  only  way  in 
which  these  plants  can  be  rendered  most  valuable  in  our 
gardens. 

Among  the  most  successful  instances  of  this  kind  which 
have  come  under  my  observation,  one  may  be  seen  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Pratt,  Watertown,  where,  some  years  ago, 
Mr.  McLennan,  the  excellent  gardener  of  that  place,  planted 
a  large  quantity  of  hybrid  rhododendrons  on  a  well  prepared 
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border,  sheltered  on  the  west  by  a  hedge.  Some  of  the 
plants  have  made  remarkable  growths,  and  all  are  in  good 
health  and  full  of  blossom  buds.  Mr.  McLiennan  protects 
them  with  a  slight  covering  of  fir  branches,  during  winter, 
more,  however,  to  keep  the  sun  from  them  than  the  frost. 
And  when  we  consider  that  these  are  chiefly  delicate  hy- 
brids, raised  under  glass,  it  will  be  freely  allowed  that  Mr. 
McLennan  has  done  something,  not  only  worthy  of  the 
thanks,  but  worthy  of  the  imitation,  of  all  lovers  of  ornamen- 
tal plants.  I  am  aware  that  this  has  been  done  in  various 
parts  of  the  states.  But  this  is  the  most  successful  instance 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  so  far  north  as  the  city  of 
Boston.  I 

It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  this  has  been  done  by 
one  of  the  most  skilful  gardeners  in  the  country.  Skill  and 
experience  are  successful  in  many  things,  that  would  prove 
complete  failures  without  it,  and  therefore,  before  the  rhodo- 
dendrons can  become  general  as  an  ornamental  shrub  in  our 
gardens,  we  must  have  them  to  stand  as  the  Norway  spruce 
stands,  without  the  benefit  of  covering,  or  the  skill  of  the 
experienced  gardener.  I  might  here  make  some  remarks  on 
covering  plants,  but  as  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of 
your  columns  with  this  paper,  I  will  reserve  that  subject  till 
another  time. 

No  person  can  be  blind  to  the  desirability  of  introducing 
foliated  evergreens  into  our  shrubberies ;  and  no  plants  are 
better  suited  to  the  purpose  than  the  native  kalmias  and 
rhododendrons.  Suitable  ground  can  easily  be  made  for 
them  as  it  is  done  in  England,  and  plants  in  abundance  can 
be  procured  from  their  native  habitats,  or,  what  is  better,  seeds 
may  be  obtained  from  thence,  and  the  plants  raised  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  I  would  seriously  advise  all  those 
who  are  alive  to  the  disconsolate  chcerlessness  of  their  shrub- 
beries, between  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  and  the 
expanding  of  the  foliage  in  spring,  to  set  about  thinking  of  a 
remedy  without  delay. 

Boston f  January f  1851. 
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Had  we  not  so  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  all  lovers 
of  beautiful  plants  to  the  superior  merits  of  the  rhododen- 
drons, kalmias,  &c.,  which  are  natives  of  our  own  clime, 
for  all  purposes  of  ornamental  planting,  we  should  now  be 
tempted  to  embrace  so  fitting  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  But 
though  a  great  deal  must  yet  be  written  upon  this  subject 
before  the  true  value  of  these  plants  can  be  made  apparent  to 
all,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say  more  now  on  this 
point ;  the  views  of  our  correspondent  are  correct,  and  fitly 
expressed,  and  we  trust  they  may  cause  that  due  reflection 
which  we  are  sure  will  result  in  a  change  of  opinion  regarding 
the  real  beauty  of  our  own  native  evergreen  shrubs ;  for 
all  the  fine  hardy  kinds  are  only  varieties  produced  by  cross 
impregnation  from  the  common  maximum,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  New  England,  and  the  catawbiense,  which 
comes  from  the  Middle  States.  Resisting  the  most  intense 
cold,  and  forming,  with  their  large  glossy  evergreen  leaves, 
whole  masses  of  foliage,  they  contribute,  aside  from  their 
magnificent  flowers,  more  to  the  ornamental  efiect  of  a  pleas- 
ure ground  or  shrubbery,  than  all  other  sorts  combined.  We 
commend  the  above  article  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  every 
reader,  and  shall  endeavour  to  ofier  other  articles  in  a  future 
number  in  relation  to  our  American  plants,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  more  attention  to  their  cultivation. — Ed. 
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By  Nicholas  Nolan. 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  beautiful  family  of  plants,  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  China  and  South  Ameri- 
ca. Some  of  them,  as  the  A.  aulica,  and  the  A.  balladdna^ 
are  nearly  hardy,  while  others  require  to  be  treated  as  exotics. 

We  will  suppose  the  bulbs  to  have  been  procured  in  the 
beginning  of  January ;  pot  them  any  time  between  that  peri- 
od and  the  beginning  of  April.  They  should  not,  however, 
be  placed  in  a  strong  heat  as  is  generally  done,  which  has  a 
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tendency  to  make  them  grow  luxuriantly  without  pushing  into 
bloom.  I  have  seen  a  large  collection  of  amaryllises,  grown  in 
a  high  temperature  and  well  watered,  produce  strong  leaves 
without  blooming  at  all.  In  this  case,  the  best  way  is  to 
give  them  a  sudden  check,  which  makes  them  throw  up 
their  flower  stalks,  when  water  may  be  applied  more  freely. 

The  compost  in  which  I  have  grown  them  very  success- 
fully, is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  loam, 
and  a  little  sand  ;  the  pots  chosen,  should  correspond  to  the 
size  of  the  bulbs.  In  most  cases,  six  or  eight  inch  pots  will 
answer  the  purpose,  but  if  the  bulbs  are  very  strong,  put 
them  into  pots  of  a  larger  size  ;  in  potting,  do  not  place  the 
bulbs  too  deep  in  the  soil ;  one  half  at  least  ought  to  be 
above  the  surface  of  the  mould ;  when  potted,  place  them  in 
a  pit  or  cucumber  frame,  plunging  the  pots  half-way  to  the 
rim ;  they  ought  to  be  grown  rapidly  and  watered  freely 
during  their  growth ;  on  this,  much  of  their  success  in  flow- 
ering depends.  Water  them  occasioually  with  soot  water, 
quite  clean,  and  be  careful  not  to  check  their  growth  until  the 
flower  stem  makes  its  appearance,  unless  they  show  no  dispo- 
sition to  start,  which  will  be  in  June  and  July.  When  the 
flowers  begin  to  expand,  take  the  plants  into  the  greenhouse, 
and  supply  them  freely  with  pure  rain  water.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  get  dry,  the  flowers  will  flag  and  they  are  done 
for  the  season. 

Amaryllises  are  propagated  by  the  side  offsets  or  bulbs, 
and  by  seeds,  to  obtain  new  varieties.  Growing  them  from 
seeds  is  a  tedious  business,  as  it  requires  some  years  to  bring 
them  into  flower.  -  To  propagate  them  from  bulbs  in  the 
spring,  pinch  of  the  oflsets,  and  pot  them  in  small  pots ;  plunge 
them  in  heat  with  the  others,  and  keep  them  moist.  By  the 
time  the  leaves  turn  yellow  they  will  have  formed  good 
•bulbs,  which  will  flower  the  following  season. 

In  potting  the  amaryllises  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower.  They  should 
not  be  shifted  often,  or  if  possible,  at  all,  after  they  show 
signs  of  forming  a  flower  stalk ;  therefore  pots  of  sufficient 
size  should  be  chosen,  as  they  require  a  good  deal  of  nour* 
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jtbment  in  their  growing  state.  The  half-hardy  varieties 
should  be  planted  in  rich  soil  in  the  open  ground,  and  be  well 
sheltered  during  their  growth  if  the  weather  is  very  cold  and 
wet.  Tie  them  to  stakes  to  prevent  them  from  being  broken 
by  the  high  winds,  and  take  them  up  after  the  flower  stalks 
and  leaves  are  thoroughly  decayed ;  put  them  on  a  shelf  in  k 
dry  room,  where  they  will  not  be  subjected  to  severe  frost. 
The  first  favorable  opportunity  should  be  taken,  as  soon  at 
the  spring  opens,  to  plant  all  the  half-hardy  kinds  in  a  w«rBi 
sheltered  place  in  the  garden.  On  light  rich  soil,  I  have 
seen  them  do  well  by.  the  side  of  a  wall  where  they  received 
the  benefit  of  the  radiated  heat,  as  well  as  the  protection  alr 
/oided  by  it  from  cold  winds. 

A  spot  of  this  kind  should,  if  possible,  always  be  chosM 
for  delicate  bulbs ;  their  greatest  enemy  is  excessive  moist- 
ure in  the  springs  before  they  have  attained  vigorous  growth. 
But  when  once  fairly  started  into  growth,  neither  moisturt- 
Dor  the  droughts  of  our  seasons  will  in  the  least  lessen 
luxuriance  or  injure  their  bloom. 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  January^  1851. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  L    Generflf  yVbf£ee». 

• 
V%AX^  T&sas  ▲«  EspA&isas. — ^Whether  thonld  peais  be  phufted  as  ss- 

fs]ien  or  as  Standards?    This  is  a  very  impofrtant  qnestioii,  and  one  ast 

sufficiently  considered  even  by  good  gardeners.     Thb  French  are  aMne 

politic ;  where  standards  are  planted  they  take  measures  to  secnre  them 

against  the  effects  of  violent  winds.    8ach  fruits  for  example,  as  Duchesse 

4f  Angouleme  and  Beun^  Diel,  have  no  chance  on  standards  of  maintainiQg 

their  hold  during  a  heavy  gale,  consequently,  they  get  blown  down  at  the 

veiy  period,  when  of  all  others,  it  is  most  important  for  their  perfect  maturity^ 

that  diey  should  remain  upon  the  trees.    Autumn  gales  are  uncertain  as  to 

the  period  of  their  arrival,  but  we  never  escape  lliem ;  aod  hence  the  eooeS' 

sity  of  guarding  against  them.    How  often  do  we  not  find  pears  condemned 

as  gritty,  tasteless,  and  sugarless,  when  the  varie^  is  not  at  fimh  at  all,  Vpl 

when  the  evil  lies  in  the  treatment  they  have  received.    Such  w  taxi  fie- 

^pBently  the  case  with  the  larger  kinds^  wUcii  will  hang  on  the  trees 
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.wen,  when  tbe  bnnehei  an  perfecdy  aecnved,  bnt  whicli  are  not  able  to 
euBtain  their  position  daring  high  winds,  wfaeo  the  boughs  are  at  liberty  to 
be  blown  abont    On  this  account  experience  is  decidedlj  against  planting 
heavy  pears  as  standards,  unless  the  whole  tree  is  finnly  ^tened,  and  nu- 
faierods  schemes  have  been  suggested  for  this  purpose.    The  French  use  a 
central  stake  of  wood  or  iron  the  height  of  the  tree ;  they  then  fi»ten  strong 
wire  to  the  top,  bringing  it  oat  at  the  bottom,  and  secoring  it  to  the  groond 
at  five  or  six  points,  and  at  a  similar  distance  fixxn  the  bole  of  the  tree,  so  as 
to  cause  it  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  cone.    Wires  are  then  fastened 
Id  the  centre  stake  and  brought  out  to  the  exterior  lines  of  wire  in  a  hori- 
Kontal  direction,  as  the  branches  may  indicate.    The  latter  are  then  firady 
tied  to  these  horizontal  lines.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  power  of  renst- 
ance  is  equal  to  the  force  of  pressure,  from  whatever  point  the  latter  may 
come,  and  the  numerous  ligatures  employed  in  fastening  the  branches  in 
every  part,  protect  the  whole  tree  in  the  most  perfect  manner.    I  have  also 
observed  large  and  fine  specimens  of  Ihiit  secured  individually.    The  French 
^lace  more  value  upon  pears  than  we  usually  do.    Their  pean  are  thinned 
with  as  much  exactness  as  we  employ  in  regard  to  our  peaches,  consequeot- 
ly  their  specimens  are  much  finer,  and  the  flavor  is  superior ;  but  the  latter 
IS  no  doubt  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the  climate.    They  do  not  per- 
teit  thebr  trees  to  grow  into  a  thicket,  consequently  sun  and  air  can  pene- 
tiate  every  part,  a  matter  worth  the  attention  of  gardeners  who  live  in  le« 
sunny  climes. — (Cktrdrntn^  Ckromde^  p.  8S1, 1850.) 


Art.  IL    DomuKc  MHees. 


LiBxiUL  Donation  to  thk  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soche* 
TT. — ^Mr.  G.  W.  Smith  of  Boston,  presented  to  the  Society,  through  H.  W. 
Dutton,  the  liberal  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
-Wted  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  report  some  appropriate 
scard  to  distinguish  the  books  purchased  finom  Mr.  Smith's  fund,  from  those 
•porchased  by  the  Society. 


♦•: 


Art.  in.    JIfjitacftttMttt  HbrHcuUural  £bciety. 

* 

I  Saiurdeof,  January  4, 1851.— The  stated  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society 
-was  held  to-day,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  meeting,  delivered  the  following  appio- 
^pdate  address  ^—  < 

Gentlemen:  Laboring  together,  as  many  of  us  have  done  for  neariy  a 
Viatrter  of  a  centniy,  under,  wk  we  trost,  the  guidance  of  that  all-wise  Provi- 
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dence  whose  worM  ^^e  ^^n  oar  study  and  delight,  we  «e  again  called 
to  eater  apon  the  rispective  datien  assigned  to  as  by  the  Society. 

That  oneness  of  purpose  and  action  which  has  been  so  characteristic  of 
llie  members  of  the  several  conunittees,  together  with  their  increased  knowt^ 
edge  from  past  ezpfrience,  and  the  jadicious  roles  and  regulations  that  thef 
have  from  time  to  time  adopted  for  their  future  action,  gives  assurance  thai 
they  will  be  able  satisfactorily  to  discharge  all  the  duties  imposed  upoa 
tbem,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  exhibitions  at  the  Hall,  and  the  more 
frequent  applicatioii  for  information  respecting  new  fruits,  dtc.,  from  abroad; 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure.  Gentlemen,  to  state  that  the  purpose  for  which 
this  Society  was  established  has,  so  far,  as  it  appears  to  me,  accomplished 
all  that  its  most  sanguine  friends  expected ;  still  there  remains  much  to  be 
dmie. 

The  future  action  of  its  members  will  be  stimulated  by  the  reminiscence 
of  the  past,  and  the  recollection  of  the  labors  and  donations  of  its  founders 
and  benefactors ;  these  will  cheer  their  path,  and  act  as  a  talisman  on  their 
future  aspirations,  while  the  Histoiy  of  Mount  Auburn  will  be  a  recordt  in 
all  coming  time,  that  the  members  of  this  Society,  some  of  whom  are  now 
present,  were  the  fimnders  of  that  '*  Garden  of  Graves  f  and  that  to  hs  fiist 
President,  General  H>  A.  S.  Dearborn,  are  the  members  of  this  Society  and 
tiie  public  indebted  for  the  beautiful  and  chaste  arrangement  of  this — ^the 
last  resting-place  of  so  many  of  the  great  and  the  good. 

The  Committee  to  visit  Gardens,  and  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the 
best  mode  of  cultivation,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  have  had  eveiy  facility 
affiirded  them  by  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  proprietors  of  all  the 
]daces  they  visited.  In  these  examinations  they  found  many  thmgs  iforthy 
of  imitation,  and  much  to  admire.  I  would  again  respectfully  recommend 
this  interesting  branch  of  our  labors  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Society,  and 
also  call  its  attention  again  to  that  noble  and  interesting  subject — ^Landscape 
Gardening.  For  my  views  more  fully  on  this  department,  permit  me  to 
refer  you  to  the  vsmarks  in  my  last  Annual  Address. 

The  increasing  taste  for  Horticultural  pursuiti  requires  prompt  and  ooii 
responding  action  to  enable  us  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  The  questioii 
widi  us  now,  is  not  tohat  can  U  danef  but  rather  tehai  MU  h€  dtmt  JM  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  community  and  the  wants  of  the  Society.  An 
experimental  Garden,  enlarged  and  more  extended  annual  exhibitions  un- 
der tents,  &;€.,  are  subjects  full  of  interest,  and  may  well  occupy  the  atten^ 
tion,  and  hereafter  require  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  Society.  But, 
gentlemen,  a  permanent  Temple  of  ample  dimensions  to  meet  all  the  wants 
of  the  Society  and*  the  wishes  of  the  public,  ia  the  first  thing  that  I  would 
suggest  for  your  consideration ;  let  us  obtain  a  suitable  location,  a  Home  ; 
for  this  purpose  let  us  economize  our  resources,  tax  our  time  and  our  ener- 
gies, and  if  needs  be,  our  fortunes,  for  this  desirabll  consummation  of  the 
wishes  of  our  friends,  and  the  founders  of  this  Society ;  many  of  them  saw 
only  through  the  virta  with  the  eye  of  hope ;  it  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege 
Iscany  out  tbsir  designs,  and  to  fill  iqp  the  picture  as  it  once  pieeentedl 
iMf  to  the  vision  of  the  Lowells,  the  Stofys,the  Lymaas,the  Brinuners,  the 
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CenrtiBes,  the  Bradlees,  and  tba  Princes.  Without  a  Hall  to  exhibit,  to  ad- 
vantage, all  the  Bpecimens  raised  by  hoiticultaial  effinrta,  we  cannot  ftiU^ 
aocompliah  our  highest  aim — the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  and  a 
love  fix  Horticiiltu^.  Imbue  the  public  with  this,  and  the  emulation  that  k 
will  create  between  amateurs  and  the  competition  among  cultivalois  for  die 
market  will  be  sufficient  to  fill,  in  a  few  xyears,  the  largest  Hall  we  could 
iesire  to  possess. 

Having  expressed  my  views  thus  ftankly,  on  this  subject,  pennit  me  to 
touch  upon  details  by  suggesting  whether  a  Hall,  in  eveiy  way  suited  for 
Horticulture,  might  not  be  built  and  fitted  up  with  refbrence  to  its  soul- 
stirring  kindred  spirit  Music,  where  the  warbling  voice  and  the  "Bird 
Song"  might  be  wafted,  like  the  gentle  zephyr,  among  ^e  trees,  the  buds, 
the  blossoms  and  the  flowers,  to  ravish  the  ear,  while  the  eye  should  bs 
•harmed  by  the  gems  of  lovely  sfNing,  or  the  golden  drops  and  purple  hues 
ef  gorgeous  autumn. 

The  third  number  of  the  TnmgatiUms  and  Procudmga  of  ^e  Society, 
«4uch  will  complete  the  first  volume,  will  soon  be  published ;  it  has  been 
delayed  from  causes  over  which  the  Committee  of  Publication  had  no  coii- 
ttol,  and  which  will  be  set  forth  in  the  introduction  of  that  number.  The 
History  of  the  Society,  by  General  Dearborn,  is  a  document  of  great  in<« 
tereet  The  propriety  of  printing  an  extra  number  of  copies  of  this  part  of 
the  work,  for  the  use  of  its  present  members,  and  for  fbture  refbrence,  is 
nspectfblly  submitted. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  will  show  the  estimated  value  of 
the  Society's  property,  together  with  its  income  and  expenditures.  The 
increased  appropriations  for  |Hremiums  and  gratuities  for  the  present  year, 
have  my  cordial  approbation. 

I  cannot  close  these  brief  remarks  without  again  congmtulating  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  Society  on  the  success  which  has  followed  their  united  eflforts ;  a 
•entinuance  of  the  same  spirit  of  disinterestedness,  kindness  and  mutual 
esteem,  that  has  attended  theur  action  thus  fbr,  cannot  fkil  to  reward  their 
fhtnre  kbors,  and  render  their  ways  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  their 
paths  paths  of  peace. 

The  address  was  refoired  to  Messrs.  C.  M.  Hovey,  B.  V.  French,  J.  8. 
Cabot,  Dr.  E.  Wight  and  H.  W.  Dutton,  to  report  thereon. 

Mr.  Cabot,  from  the  committee  for  establishing  Premiums  for  1851,  re« 
polled  the  following  list,  which  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR  IS51. 

AllOUVT    APPROPRIATED,  TWEHTT-TWO   HoSDBED'DoLLAai. 

PReSFECnVE  PRIZES. 
For  objects  to  be  originated  subsequent  to  A.  D.  1846|  and  which,  afttr  « 
tMof  f»'i  fearSt  shall  be  deemed  equal,  or  superior,  in  quality  and  other 
characteristics,  to  any  now  extant. 

Wm  the  best  scsdiing  Pear,  tlw  Society's  large  Gold  Medal,  valaed  at     f  6d  00 
M    fi     ff         «       App^  "  (I        «        <«  .        .        60  00 
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Por  the  best  seedling  Hardy  Grape,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Medal 

▼alaedat     .'....• 
Flam,  the  Appleton  Gold  Medal, 
Cherry,  the  Lovell  Gold  Medal, 
Tree  Paeonia,  the  i^ppleton  Gold  Medal,  . 
Herbaceous  FseoDia,  the  Lowell  Gold  Medal, 
Potato,  the  Society's  largo  Gold  Medal,    . 

After  a  Trial  of  Thne  Ttar$. 

g  Strawberry,  the  Lyman  Plate, 
Raspberry,  the  Bradlee  Plate, 
Hardy  Rose,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Medal, 
Camellia   Japonica,  the    Society's  large   Gold 

Medal, 

Azalea  Indica,  the  Lowell  Gold  M^al,    . 

Blackberry, 

Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Red  or  White,     .... 
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•60  00 

40  00 

40  00 

40  00 

40  00 

60  00 

•50  00 

40  00 

00  00 

60  M 

40  00 

40  00 

30  00 

30  00 

PRIZES  FOR  FRUITS  DURING  THE  SEASON. 

For  the  best  and  most  interesting  exhibition,  of  Fruits  during  the 

season,  the  Lowell  plate,  valued  at    . 
For  the  second  best  do.,  ..... 

Anus. — ^For  the  best  twelve  Summer  Apples,  on  or  before  the  last 
Saturday  in  August,       ..... 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

For  the  best  twelve  Autumn  Apples,  on  or  before  the  last  Satur 
day  in  November,  ..... 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

For  the  best  twelve  Winter  Apples,  on  or  before  the  third  Satur 
day  in  December,  ..... 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

ApaicoTS. — For  best  twelve,  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday  in  August 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

BLACKBBaKiKs. — For  the  b^t  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Cher KiBs.— For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, . 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

CoaaAirrs. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Fios. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens. 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

OoosKBBRKiBs. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Gbafes. — For  the  best  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  on  or  before  the 
first  Saturday  in  July,     ..... 
For  the  next  best  do.,        ..... 

Amount  carried  forward,  .... 


•750  00 


•20  00 
12  00 

6  00 
4  00 

6  00 
4  00 

6  00 

4  00 

5  00 
3  00 

5  00 
3  00 

6  00 


4 

5 
3 

5 
3 

5 


00 

00 
00 

00 
00 

00 


3  00 

10  00 
7  00 

•129  00 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .  .  .  .  . 

For  the  best  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  subsequently  to  the 

first  Saturday  in  July,    ..... 
For  the  next  best  do.,  ..... 

For  the  best  specimens  of  Isabella  Grapes, 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 
For  the  best  specimens  of  Diana  Grapes,  ... 
For  the  next  best  do ,         . 

Musk  Mklon. — For  the  best  Musk  Melon,  in  open  culture,  on  or  be 
fore  the  last  Saturday  in  September, 
For  the  next  best  do.,  raised  by  open  culture,  on  or  before  the 
last  Saturday  in  September,       .... 

NBOTASiifcs. — ^For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  . 
For  the  next  best  do., 

Fkacbks. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  on  or 
before  the  second  Saturday  in  July, 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 
For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  grown  in  open  culture, 
For  the  next  best  do.,        ..... 

Pbabs. — For  the  best  collection,  not  exhibited  before  this  year,  with  a 

written  description  of  the  same,  the  Society's  plate. 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 
For  the  best  twelve  Summer  Pears,  on  or  before  the  last  Satur 

day  in  August,    ...... 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

For  the  best  twelve  Autumn  Pears,  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday 

in  November,      ...... 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

For  the  best  twelve  Winter  Fears,  on  or  before  the  third  Saturday 

in  December,       ...... 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

F1.UMS. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

QiTUcts. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,        .      *     . 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

BAsrasBKiBs. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Stbawbbbbibs. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
For  the  second  best  -do.,      ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,        ..... 


•129  00 

10  00 

7  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
3  00 

5  00 

3  OQ 

6  00 

4  00 

6  00 
4  00 

6  00 
4  00 

10  00 
6  00 

6  00 
4  00 

6' 00 
4  00 

8  00 
6  00 

4  00 

6  00 
3  00 

5  00 
3  00 

5  00 

3  00 

6  00 

4  00 
3  00 


Amount  carried  forward. 
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PRIZES  FOR  FRUITS. 
3V>  he  awarded  on  thefirH  day  of  (he  Annual  EddbUion  in  SepUmhar. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .....  $292  00 

ArPLij. — For  the  best  twelve  ▼arieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the 

Society's  Plate,  valued  at  ...  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,  ... 

For  the  fourth  best  do.,      ..... 
For  the  best  dish  of  Apples,  tweWe  specimens,  of  one  variety, 
For  the  second  best  do.,      . 

For  the  third  best  do.,         ..... 
For  the  fourth  best  do.,  .  . 

PtAis.— For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the 
Lyman  Plate,  valued  at . 
For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,         ..... 
For  the  fourth  best  do.,      ..... 
For  the  best  dibh  of  Pears,  twelve  specimens  of  one  variety, 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 
For  the  third  best  dish  of  do.,        .... 
For  the  fourth  best  do., 

AssoaTBD  FatriT. — For  the  best  basket  of  Fruit,  of  various  kinds, 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 

Oaarts. — ^For  the  best  five  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  the  Lyman 

For  the  second  best  five  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  the  Bradlee 
Jk  laie,       ....... 

For  the  best  two  varieties,  two  bunches  each, 

For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 

Pbachks. — For  the  best  dish,  of  not  less  than  twelve,   . 

For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 

•500  00 

(Hy^  The  Prizes  and  Gratuities  will  be  awarded  on  the  following  days : —    * 

For  Cherries,  forced  Grapes,  forced  Peaches,  and  Strawberries,  on  the  last 

'*    Saturday  in  July. 

For  Summer  Apples,  Apricots,  Blackberries,  Carrants,  Gooseberries,  Summer 

•    Pears  and  Raspberries,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  August. 

For  Foreign  and  Native  Grapes,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Musk 

«    Melons,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 

For  Autumn  Apples,  Figs,  Autumn  Pears,  and  Qainces,  on  the  last  Saturday 
in  November. 

Jor  Winter  Apples,  Winter  Pears,  New  Pears,  and  for  the  "  Exhibition  dur- 
ing the  season,"  on  the  third  Saturday  in  December. 

017*  Competitors  for  Prises  are  particularly  referred  to  the  Rules  and  RegU' 
Ittions,  which  will  be  atrictly  adhered  to  by  the  Committee. 
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PRIZES  FOR  PLANTS,  FLOWERS  AND  DESIGNS. 

Amookt  appropriatbd,  Sbtek  Huhdrbd  Dollars. 


DISPLAY  OF  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  IN  POTS. 

To  be  exhibited  at  the  openiog  of  the  Hallj  oq  the  first  Satnrdaf  in 

pBiiABooNiuMs. — Class  I. — For  the  best  six  new  and  rare  varieties, 
grown  in  eight-inch  pots,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 

Gtasi  11. — For  the  best  six  new  and  rare  varieties,  grown  in  large 
pots,  a  prize  of    . 
For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 

BosBS. — For  the  best  six  varieties  of  Tea,  Boarbon,  Noisette,  or  Ben 
gal,  in  pots,  a  prize  of    . 
For  the  second  best  do.,     .... 
For  the  third  best  do.,         .... 

Got  Flowers. — For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 

F^jetisiAS. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prize  of  ' 
For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 

Oactus. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 

CAtcBOLABiAs.— >For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prize  of  . 
For  cl^e  second  best  do.,      . 

OuRniAiiAs. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prise  of 
•  For  the  second  best  do.,     .... 

Hbatbs. — For  the  best  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 

G«uirHoi78B  Plants. — ^For  the  best  display  of  not  less  than  twenty 

pots,  regard  to  be  had  to  new  and  rare  varieties,  and  well 

grown  specimens,  a  prize  of      . 

F«r  the  second  best  do.,     .... 

For  the  third  best  do.,         .... 

HTACtHTHs. — PKzes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  May. 
For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  twenty  varieties, 
For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 

T«un.— Prizes  to  be  awarded  the  third  Saturday  in  May. 
For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best  do.,     .... 
For  the  third  best  do.,         .... 

pAirstES. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  the  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 
For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  a  prise  of   . 
For  the  second  best  do.,      .... 
For  the  third  best  do.,         .... 


May : — 


$6  00 

4  00 

6  00 

4  00 

6  00 

4  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

6  00 

4  00 

3  00 

800 

3  00 

2M 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

25  00 

15  00 

10  00 

5t» 

300 

BOO 

60» 

doo 

400 

3  00 
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Amount  carried  forward, 
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Amoant  brought  forward,  .  9151  00 

Hawtbobns. — Prises  to  be  awarded  the  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of      .           .                       .  .        3  00 

For  the  second  bebt  do.,     .                       .                       .  .        2  00 

Harot  Azaleas. — Frizes  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  diitplay,  a  prize  of      .  .        5  00 

For  the  second  besi^o.,                 .           .           .           .  .        3  00 

SeauBBY  PjBo:ii£s. — Frizes  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  pnse  of          .                      .  .        5  00 

For  the  second  bedt  do.,                                        .  .        4  00 

Fur  the  best  display,          .                                 .  .        3  00 

HaBBACfcoua  Pjioiiies. — Frizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  June. 
For  the  best  -ten  varieties,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  varie- 

ties,  a  prize  of     .            .                        •                       .  .        5  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,                                        .  .        4  00 

For  the  best  display,                       .                                   .  .        3  00 

Finks — Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  June. 

For  the  l)est  six  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of         .  .        4  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,     .                                               .  .        3  00 

For  the  best  display,  .        2  00 

Habut  Roses. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  June. 

Class  I. 

For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of     .  .        8  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,  .       G  00 

For  the  third  best  do.,                   .           .                       •  .        4  00 

For  the  best  display,                      •  .       3  00 

Ci^ss  II. 

For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of  .  .        5  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,     .                      •                      .  .       3  00 

For  the  third  best  do.,  .        2  00 

Class  III. 

Hardt  Pbefbtual  Roses. — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  a  prise  of  5  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,     «  .        4  00 

For  the  best  display,                      •                       .           .  .        3  00 

Fbaiiie  Roses. — ^For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  a 

prize  of  .                      .  .       5  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,  not  less  than  four  do.,  .        4  00 

For  the  third  best  do.,  not  less  than  four  do.«        .           .  .       3  00 
Cairation  and  Picoteb  Pinks.— Frisea  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday 
in  July. 

For  the  best  ten  varieties,  a  prize  of         .                       .  .        5  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,  •       4  00 

For  the  best  display.,                                            .  .        3  00 

Habdt  Rbododevdbons.— For  the  best  display  of  the   season,  a 

prize  of   .                                  .                                  .       •  .       5  00 

Amount  carried  forward,  9209  00 

▼OL.  XTII. HO.  U.  12 
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Amount  broaght  forward,  •  .      '     . 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,         .  .  .  .  • 

BouBLE  Hollyhocks. — Frizes  to  be  awarded  third  Satorday  in  Jaly. 
For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of      . 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ...'.. 
For  the  third  best  do.,         .  .  ... 

DounLE  Balsams. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  August 
For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of      . 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,        ..... 

Phloxes. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  August. 
For  the  best  ten  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,         ..... 

Gbbjiaii  Asters. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  Septem 
ber. 
For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of      . 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,         ..... 

Delphiniums. — Best  six  varieties  through  the  season,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,         ..... 


.  $269  00 

30a 

2  00 

500 

4  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

6  00 

4  00 

3  00 

• 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

6  00 

4  00 

3  00 

BOUQUETS,  WREATHS,  DESIGNS,  &c. 
Prizes  to  he  awarded  at  (he  Annual  Exht^iiwn, 

VAfs  BoiTQUBTs. — For  the  best  pair  suitable  for  the  Bradlee  Vases,  a 
prize  of  the  Bradlee  Plate,  valued  at     . 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 
For  the  best  pair  for  the  Society's  Marble  Tases,  . 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 

PiBLoa  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair  suitable  for  the  parlor,  . 
For  the  second  best  do.. 

For  the  third  best  do.,         ..... 
For  the  fourth  best  do.,       ..... 

Cot  Flowers. — For  the  best  display  and  best  kept  through  the  exhi 
bition,  a  prise  of  ..... 

For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,         ..... 

Pot  Plants. — For  the  best  display,  of  not  less  than  twenty  pots 
a  pnze  of  ... 

For  the  Wond  best  do..     ..... 

Amount  carried  forward,  .... 


10  00 
6  00 

10  00 
6  00 

8  00 
6  00 

5  00 

3  00 

8  00 

6  00 

4  00 

12  00 
10  00 

•420  00 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
For  the  third  best  do., 
For  the  fourth  best  do., 

Cockscombs. — ^For  the  best  six  pots,  a  prise  of . 
For  the  second  best  do ,      . 

Balsams. — For  the  best  six  pots,  a  prise  of 
For  the  second  best  do., 

Dabijis. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  September. 

DiTISIOH  A. 

Premier  Prize. — For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  a  prize  of 

Specimen  Bloom. — For  the  best  flower,        .... 

Various  Colors. — For  the  best  yellow,  buff,  or  orange  ;  purple  or 

maroon;  crimson  or  claret;   very  dark;    white;   edged  or 

tipped;  scarlet ;  pink  or  rose;  striped  lilac,  a  prize  of  91  00 

eacu,         ••..•... 

Division  B. — Class  I. 

For  the  best  twenty -four  dissimilar  blooms. 
For  the  second  best  do.,      . 

Class  II. 

For  the  best  eighteen  dissimilar  blooms.    . 
For  the  second  best  do.,     . 

Class  III. 

For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms. 
For  the  second  best  do., 

Hebbacsoits  Pebeanials. — For  the  best  display  through  the  season, 
a  prize  of  ...... 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 

For  the  third  best  do.,        ..... 

Ahbuals. — For  the  best  display  through  the  season,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best  do.,  ..... 
For  the  third  best  do.,        ..... 

Camellias. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  February. 
For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  cut  flowers,  with  foliage,  a 

prize  of  .  .  .  .  , 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ...... 

Summer  Phloxes. — Prizes  to  he  awarded  third  Saturday  in  July. 
For  (he  best  ten  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of         .  .  , 

For  the  .second  best  do.,     ...... 

For  the  third  best  do.,         ...... 

GBBENHorsB  Azaleas. — Prizes  to  be   awarded  second  Saturday  in 
March. 
For  (he  best  six  varieties  in  pots,  ..... 
For  the  second  best  do.        do.,      . 

Flowebin«  Sbbubs. — For  the  best  display,  during  the  season,  a 
prise  of   .  • 


•420  00 

8  00 

5  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

8  00 

3  00 

12  00 


7  00 

5  00 

6  00 

4  00 

5  00 

3  00 

!   10  00 

6  00 

4  00 

10  00 

6  00 

4  00 

i 

8  00 

5  00 

6  00 

4  00 

3  00 

6  00 

4  00 

i 

10  00 

Amount  carried  forward, 


.  $582  00 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Fur  the  second  be&t  do., 
For  the  third  best  do. 


.9582  00 
6  00 
4  00 


Gratuities  to  be  awarded  at  (he  Weekhf  Exh3nium$, 
Amouxt  appropriated,  Owe  Honored  aud  Eight  Dollars, 

For  the  best  six  Pot  Plants,  of  different  rarieties,  a 
prize  of  .  .  .  92  00 

For  the  second  best  do!,      .  .  .  .  .    1  00 

For  the  best  large  Bouquet  for  vases  or  parlor,  composed 
of  flowers  gracefully  arranged,  a  prize  of  .  .    1  00 

For  the  best  pair  of  Bouquets,  of  any  description,  •    1  00 


106  00 


•700  00 


PRIZES  FOR  VEGETABLES. 

Amovht  appropriated,  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftt  Dollars. 

Asparagus. — For  the  earliest  and  best,  not  less  than  three  bunches,  a 

prize  of    .            .            .            .            .            .           .            .  3  00 

For  tlie  second  best  do.,      .           .           .           .                       .  2  00 

Bests. — For  the  best  (pure  blood  beet,)  during  the  season,  not  less 

than  twelve  roots;  a  prize  of  .  .  .  .3  00 

Broccoli. — For  the  best  three  heads,  a  prize  of            .            .            .  5  00 

BsANs  — For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  of  string  beans,  a  prize  of      .  3  00 

For  the  best  and  earliest  Lima  beans,  not  less  than  two  quarts,   .  3  00 

For  tbe  best  and  earliest  variety  of  shell  bieans,    ,           .  3  00 

Horseradish. — Best  during  the  season,  a  prize  of       .            .            .  3  00 

Cabbage. — For  the  best  Drumhead  ca.bbage,  during  the  season,  not 

less  than  three  heads,  a  prize  of            .                       .           .  5  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,      .                                  .           .           .  3  00 

For  the  best  Savoy  cabbage,  during  the  season,  not  less  than 

three  heads,         .            .                       .            .            .            .  3  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,     .                                  .           .           •  2  00 

Carrots. — For  the  best  exhibited,  a  prize  of    .            ,            .            .  2  00 
Cauliflowers. — For  the  best  and  largest,  during  the  season,  not  less 

than  three  heads,  a  prize  of       .            •.      .     •            •  «^  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,     .           .           .           .           .           .  3  00 

Celery. — For  the  best  and  largest  blanched,  not  less  than  six  roots,  a  ^ 

prise  of    .           -           .                       .           .                       .  5  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,                            .           .           .           .  3  00 

CoRH. — For  the  best  and  earliest  sweet  corn,  not  less  than  twelve 

ears,  a  prize  of  .                                  ...                   <.           .  3  00 

Fur  the  second  best  do.,      .                       .           .                       .  2  00 


Amount  carried  forward, 


•61  00 
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Amount  broaght  forward,   .  .  . 

CuciriiBSBs. — ^For  the  best  pair  under  glass,  previous  lo  the  first  Sat 
urday  of  June,  a  prize  of  .  .' 

For  the  second  best  do.,  .  .  .         ' . 

For  the  best  and  earliest  of  open  cultare,  . 
Eg«  Plants. — The  best  display  during  the  season,  a  prise  of 

For  the  second  best  do., 
Lbttucb. — For  the  best  six  heads,  before  the  first  Saturday  in  July 
a  prize  of  .  .  .  .  ... 

For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 

Potatoes. — For  the  best  tuw  seedling,  of  saperior  quality,  for   the 

table,  a  prize  of  '  .  ' .  ' 

For  the  best  and  earliest  peck,  previous  to  August  1, 

Fur  the  second  best  do'.',      .  .' 

PsAs. — For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  in  June,  a  prise  of 

Rhubabb. — For  the  largest  and  best,  previous  to  the  first  Saturday  in 

July,  not  less  than  twelve  stalks,  a  prise  of 

For  the  second  best  do.',      .  .  .      -      . 

Squashes— For  the.  best  pure  Canada  squashes,  not  less  than  six  in 

number,  a  prize  Qf         .  •        .  •         .  .  • 

For  the. greater  variety  exhibited,  during  the  season. 

Tomatoes. — For  the  best  and  earliest,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 

Vbobtables. — For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  the  weekly 

exhibitions,  during  the  season,   .  .  ... 

For  the  secoild  best  do.,     .  .  .  .  . 

For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  the  annual  exhibition 
For  the  second  best  do.,      ..... 

For  the  third  best  do.,         ....'• 

For  the  fourth  best  do.,      .  •  .  . 

For  any  new  variety  of  vegetables  suitable  for  the  table,  and 
worthy  of  cultivation,  other  than  seedling  potatoes. 


For  gratuities. 


$61  00 


5 

3 
3. 
5 
2 


00 
Op 
00 
00 
00 


3  op 

2  00 

10  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

5  00 
3  00 

3  00 
5  00 
3  00 

5  00 

3  00 
10  00 

8  00 

6  00 

4  00 

5  00 


•  142  00 
1U8  00 


•  2M  00 
The  regulations  are  the  same  as  laat  year. 

[Want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  tiie  remainder  of  the  doings  of  this 

meeting  until  our  next]  • 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOK  rEBKUART. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMRHT. 


Though  this  is  comparatively  a  season  of  rest  from  active  labor,  there  is, 
notwithfrtanding,  considerable  to  be  done.  The  frost  wiU  of  course  prevent 
any  out-door  operations  so  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned,  but  there  is  enough 
other  woifc  in  a  large  garden  to  keep  busy.    Manure  may  now  be  got  in 
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readiness.  Stakes  for  trees  and  vines  may  be  prepared,  and  labels  fox  mark- 
ing got  oat ;  cuttings  of  sach  trees,  plants  and  shnibs  as  will  grow  in  thai 
way  may  now  be  made,  thus  saving  many  valuable  hours  when  the  season 
is  more  advanced,  and  other  labor  can  be  more  advantageously  performed. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  greenhouse  will  now  begin  to  show  signs  of  push- 
ing, and  wOl  start  somewhat  sooner  than  usual,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
early  part  of  the  winter.  See  that  an  even  temperature  is  kept  up  while 
they  are  breaking:  syringe  daily,  and  tie  up  the  shoots  to  the  trellis 
firmly,  as  soon  as  the  eyes  have  all  pushed  an  inch.  Cold  vineries 
will  need  airing  in  very  warm  days,  so  as  to  prevent  the  great  heat  from 
breaking  the  vines  too  early.  Cuttings  may  now  be  put  in  where  there  is  a 
stock  wanted.  Vines  in  pots  may  also  now  be  brought  into  the  house  for  an 
early  crop.    Isabella  and  other  hardy  grapes  may  now  be  pruned. 

Peach  and  Fig  trees  may  be  brought  into  the  greanhcnise  now,  and  their 
firuit  will  ripen  two  months  before  the  out  door  season. 

Black  BE  RRT,  Raspberry  and  Curraut  Seeds  may  be  sown  now  in  pans 
or  boxes,  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbed. 

Scions  of  fruit  trees  may  now  be  cut,  and  preserved  in  a  cool  cellar 
or  shed,  in  earth  or  moss,  until  wanted  for  grafting. 

Strawberries  in  pots,  now  taken  into  the  greenhouse  or  grapery,  and 
placed  on  a  narrow  shelf  near  the  glass  will  bear  a  fine  crop.  Keep  them 
liberally  watered. 

Orchards  may  now  be  pruned,  and  the  trees  carefblly  scraped  if  they 
beed  it 

Root  Grafting  apples  may  be  done,  when  everything  has  been  got  in 
readiness  in  the  fall.  Plant  in  boxes,  place  them  in  a  cool  ceUar,  and  set 
out  in  nursery  rows  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

This  month  is  generally  the  most  rigorous  period  of  our  New  England 
Irinter,  and  tells  most  severely  upon  all  exotic  plants.  All  the  means  and 
appliances  usually  taken  to  preserve  plants  from  injury  during  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  severe  weather,  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  artificial 
heat  necessary  to  sustain  the  temperature,  should  be  pursued  with  increased 
vigilance.  In  hothouses,  the  cultivator  can  have  no  excuse  for  destroying 
his  plants  by  an  excess  or  want  of  the  essentials  of  vegetable  life,  since  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  moisture,  is  completely  under  his 
control.  We  have  seldom  seen  plants  lost  in  winter  by  insufficient  supplies 
of  water,  except  where  they  were  subjected  to  the  parching  heat  of  brick 
flues  in  the  vicini^  of  the  fire  place.  But  the  numbers  otherwise  destroyed, 
annually,  are  almost  incalculable,  especially  such  tender  things  as  young 
calceolarias,  and  plants  with  succulent  watery  leaves,  and  tender  roots. 
Every  plant  has  a  greater  or  less  number  of  young  tender  rootlets  on  which 
the  health  and  vitality  are  wholly  dependent,  and  when  the  soil  in  which 
these  are  growing  is  sofiered  to  become  wet,  and  slight  frost  enters  the 
house,  the  water  in  the  earth  congeals,  and  those  roots  inevitably  perish. 
The  soil,  therefore,  should  be  kept  at  a  degree  of  dryneBs  verging  on  abso- 
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hite  irant,  and  then  the  night  temperature  may  be  reduced  with  impanitj, 
even  below  the  freezing  point 

PKLAaeomuMB  will  require  some  attention.  See  that  the  green  flj  has 
not  taken  up  his  quarters  on  the  leaves ;  if  he  has,  smoke  him  out  direcUj ;  if 
only  a  few  plants  are  affected,  take  them  out  of  the  house  into  a  back  shed, 
or  such  place,  cover  them  with  a  box  or  bariel,  and  fumigate ;  this  is  a 
good  way  to  smoke  individual  plants.  See  to  the  training  of  the  shoots,  but 
do  not  top  or  pinch  at  this  season,  unless  you  wish  them  to  flower  late.  Al« 
low  plenty  of  room  between  the  plants  for  the  circulation  of  air,  and  keep 
them  firee  from  dead  and  decomposing  leaves.  Those  that  have  grown 
stronger  than  the  others  may  receive  a  good  shift,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  all  those  intended  for  flowering  specimens  should  receive  their 
bflt  shift    They  seldom  do  so  well  when  shifted  later. 

Camellias  should  now  be  watered  more  freely,  and  liberally  syringed 
over  head.  We  find  it  a  good  plan  to  practise  syringing  even  when  in  flow* 
er,  though  a  few  flowers  may  be  thereby  destroyed.  Plants  should  not  be 
repotted  at  this  season  unless  they  be  very  much  in  want  of  it  which,  by 
proper  attention,  should  not  be  the  case.  Inarching  and  propagating  may  be 
continued  with.  The  same  kind  of  treatment  is  applicable  also  to  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  a  class  of  plants  frequently  half  neglected.  We  have  re- 
ceived an  excellent  article  from  our  correspondent  Exoticus  on  this  subject, 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  find  room  for  in  our  next. 

Japan  Lilies  may  now  be  potted  in  a  compost  consisting  of  good  loam 
and  peat,  rather  sandy.  They  may  now  be  increased  by  detaching  some  c^ 
the  outer  scales  of  the  bulbs  in  separate  pots,  and  planting  them  in  the  early 
part  of  spring  in  a  sandy  compost  The  better  way  of  propagating  them, 
however,  is  is  to  grow  the  specimens  vigorously,  and  allow  them  to  form 
psuedo  bulbs  or  ofl&ets,  in  the  natural  manner ;  the  first  method  is  only  desi- 
rable for  those  who  wish  to  increase  them  rapidly. 

Htacinth  A!n>  OTHER  BuLBs,  uow  coming  into  bloom,  should  be  placed 
m  the  Diost  light  and  airy  partof  the  greenhouse,  and  watered  more  liberally. 
Those  grown  in  glasses  should  have  the  water  changed  every  three  or  four 
days.  Putting  a  small  piece  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (smelling  salts)  in  the 
water  at  the  time  of  filling  the  glasses,  increases  the  vigor  of  the  plant,  and 
improves  the  bloom.  Those  kept  in  dwelling-houses  should  have  as  much 
tight  as  can  be  afforded  them,  this  being  of  more  importance  than  air. 

Heaths,  Epacrises  and  hard  wooded  plants  may  be  propagated  success- 
felly  at  this  season. 

Fuchsias,  Salvias,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  and  all  kinds  of  bedding 
out  plants,  which  the  continuance  of  artificial  heat  has  now  forced  into 
powth,  may  be  put  into  pots  and  placed  upon  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  for 
summer  use. 

Sbbos  of  Mignonette,  Viscaria,  Rodanthe,  Schixanthos,  Nemophila,  Clin- 
tonia,  Phlox  Drummondii,  and  such  annuals  as  will  form  a  fine  show  in  pots 
in  spring,  may  now  be  sown  if  not  already  done,  and  Ten-week,  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  other  slocks  m^j  also  be  sown,  for  turning  out  in  the  bordersk 
Everything  useful  for  adorning  the  bare,  empty  stages  of  the  greenhouse  in 
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sammer,  sboald  be  attended  to ;  now  is  tketime  to  begin  providing  for  theie 
purposes. 

Dahlias,  where  rapid  increase  is  desired,  may  now  be  taken  in  and 
slowly  started ;  for  propagation,  they  may  either  be  potted,  or  plunged  in 
earth,  or  old  tan.  But  unless  ibr  propagation,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  start 
them,  as  it  only  draws  them  up  into  kmg-etemmed,  unsightly  objects,  when 
plantied  out  Now  is  the  best  time  to  sow  dahlia  seeds ;  sow  in  pots  or 
boxes,  and  place  in  a  warm  spot  near  the  glass,  and  they  will  succeed 
well. 

Ranunculuses  should  be  planted  out  this  month,  if  the  beds  were  prop- 
«r]y  prepared  last  fall ;  if  not,  omit  it  till  March. 

AcHiMENES,  started  last  month,  should  now  be  potted  off  in  proper  soil, 
and  if  wanted  for  blooming  early,  they  may  be  forwarded  in  a  hotbed,  if  one 
is  at  band. 

Roses  in  frames  may  now  be  brought  into  the  house,  and  pruned,  and 
they  will  give  a  fine  succession  of  blooms. 

Climbing  Plants,  svch  as  Kennedyas,  Maurandjras,  &c.,  should  now  be 
neatly  trained  up  to  circular  trellises,  and  they  will  make  fine  plants  for 
exhibition  in  May. 

Plants  in  Feames  will  need  looking  after  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  fine  weather  air  freely,  and  if  any  of  them  are  too  dry,  give  a  little  water. 

GLAnioLUSEs  for  early  blooming,  may  now  be  started  in  pots. 

Amaryllises,  now  beginning  to  grow,  should  be  potted  and  placed  in  a 
warm  situation,  and  sparingly  watered. 

Maintain  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  the  houses  and  among  the  plants, 
keeping  the  atmosphere  moist,  and  admitting  plenty  of  air  during  the  day,  to 
cany  it  off  before  the  evening,  and  keep  the  temperature  as  low  as  is  con- 
sistent with  safety  to  the  plants. 

vegetable  department. 

With  the  month  of  February,  activi^  in  this  department  commences,  and 
the  industrious  gardener  wiU  find  much  to  do  where  a  liberal  supply  of  vege- 
tables is  wanted  for  the  table ;  and  even  where  very  early  forcing  is  not  car- 
ried on,  at  this  season,  there  is  much  to  be  done,  in  order  to  prevent  huny 
at  the  time  of  planting*  All  the  tools  should  be  got  in  readiness,  sharpened 
if  necessary,  and  mended  if  broken ;  manure  and  soils  should  be  carted ; 
firames  and  sashes  put  into  good  order,  and  all  such  work  attended  to. 

Hotbeds  may  now  be  made  up.  Properly  prepare  the  manure  by  turning 
two  or  three  times,  and  let  the  bed  be  made  of  good  height  so  as  to  have 
abundance  of  heat  When  it  has  been  made  a  few  dajrs,  and  properly  aired, 
to  take  off  the  foul  gases,  earth  it  over  with  good  compost,  and  as  bo(ni  as 
this  is  well  wanned,  seeds  may  be  sown. 

Cucumbers,  Lettuces,  Radishes,  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Celeiy,  Tomatoes, 
Cabbages,  Egg  Plants,  &c.  should  be  sown  immediately.  Those  which  are 
to  be  transplanted  to  be  put  into  pots,  and  the  others  directly  in  the  soil. 
Give  attention  to  air  and  water,  and  cover  well  with  mats  and  atniw  natiL 
the  weather  is  mild.  ^ 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Art.  I.     Trees  in  Cities.     By  the  Editor. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  number  of 
trees  which  are  annually  planted  in  the  streets  of  our  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns,  it  will  at  once  be  admitted  that  few 
subjects  could  be  discussed  in  our  pages,  of  more  importance 
to  the  public  than  this :  none  certainly  are  more  susceptible 
of  improvement,  and  few  more  imperfectly  understood.  We 
are  therefore  glad  that  Mr.  Jacques  has  drawn  attention  to  it, 
by  his  excellent  remarks  in  our  last  Number,  (p.  49,)  and  in- 
yited  others  to  give. their  views  in  relation  to  a  subject 
which  touches  the  interests  of  so  many  landed  proprietors, 
which  contributes  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  pedestrians, 
and  which  adds  so  greatly  to  the  local  beauty  of  every  city. 
Any  person  who  has  visited  the  towns  of  Springfield,  North* 
ampton  and  Worcester,  or  New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  appre-^ 
ciate  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  which  is  manifested  on  the 
subject  of  Trees  in  Cities,  we  annex  the  views  of  a  Bostoa 
correspondent,  who  has  read  Mr.  Jacques's  remarks : — 

''  I  have  been  reading  Mr.  Jacques's  Article  on  Trees  in 
Cities  in  your  last  Number,  and  think  it  contains  many  desira- 
ble hints. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  rows  of  trees  in  narrow  streets  are- 
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Tery  much  out  of  place ;  they  darken  the  houses  and  are 
very  much  in  the  way  of  carriages  and  pedestrians. 

If  you  plant  in  streets,  select  those  which  are  at  least  60 
feet  in  width,  and  place  the  trees  at  least  16  feet  from  the 
houses. 

A  row  of  trees,  all  of  one  variety  and  of  one  size,  has  too 
much  "  unity"  for  my  taste ;  they  are  too  formal  in  their  ap* 
pearance,  and  look  like  a  long  file  of  infantry. 

I  should  plant  a  variety  of  trees  of  the  same  character — 
say,  round-headed,  oblong,  or  pyramidal  trees — ^then  you  have 
a  variety  without  great  contrast. 

A  graceful  weeping  elm  placed  next  a  prim  horse  chestnut 
would  produce  any  thing  but  harmony.  The  horse  chestnut 
and  sugar  maple  would  harmonize  well  together. 

While  on  the  subject  of  "  Trees  in  Cities,"  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  city  authorities,  the  propriety  of  planting  a  row 
of  beautiful  trees  in  the  centre  of  the  wide  part  of  the  Neck. 
They  would  afford  a  delightful  shade,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  that  wide  avenue." 

Such  we  doubt  not,  in  the  main,  would  be  the  opinion  of 
all  individuals  of  good  taste,  who  possess  any  knowledge  of 
trees,  of  their  characteristic  beauties,  and  adaptation  to  pe- 
culiar places,  could  we  have  an  expression  of  their  views ; 
and  wcT  hope  that  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  a  subject  of 
so  much  interest,  will  lead  to  the  dissemination  of  a  more 
correct  taste  in  planting  trees. 

The  question  in  regard  to  variety  in  the  planting  of  ave- 
nues, is  one  on  which  much  might  be  said.  Our  correspond- 
ent, differing  both  from  ourselves  and  Mr.  Jacques,  is  for 
variety,  and  thinks  that  there  is  too  much,  rather  than  "  little 
enough"  of  "unity,"  when  only  one  sort  is  planted.  As 
this  is  a  matter  of  taste,  we  might  refer  our  correspondent  to 
some  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  subject,  in  support  of  our 
position.  If  simply  shade  and  shelter  are  all  that  are  aimed 
at,  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  a  street  is  planted  with 
a  mixture  of  one  or  more  kinds ;  or  if  the  individual  beauty 
of  the  trees  is  only  thought  of,  rather  than  their  effect  as  a 
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whole,  it  is  no  great  consequence  how  many  kinds  are  select- 
ed. Bat  all  our  ideas  of  an  avenue  are  associated  with 
grandeur,  solemnity  and  depth  of  shade ;  and  if  the  mind 
is  distracted  by  mere  variety  or  contrast  or  novelty,  its  char- 
acteristic beauties  no  longer  exist. 

The  suggestion  of  our  correspondent  in  regard  to  the 
planting  of  a  row  of  trees  in  the  middle  of  the  widest  part  of 
Washington  street  on  the  Neck,  is  a  good  one,  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  city  authorities. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Jacques's  last 
query,  viz :  Haw  ought  the  trees  in  a  city  common  or  park 
to  be  arranged  ? 

"  Take,"  says  Mr.  Jacques,  "  as  an  example,  Boston  Com- 
mon. Here  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  smooth  grass  sur- 
face, intersected  by  straight  wide  gravel  walks,  and  these 
lined  on  each  side  with  trees  placed  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  But  suppose  no  tree  or  walk  were  there,  and  a 
carte  blanche  were  given  to  any  one,  that  he  might  arrange 
things  in  his  own  fancy,  what  would  you  do,  Mr.  Editor  ? 
Would  you  plant  straight  rows  of  equi-distant  trees  there  ? 
Probably  not." 

The  mode  of  planting  a  piece  of  ground  must,  in  the  first 
place,  depend  wholly  upon  its  intended  use  ;  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond, upon  the  extent  of  surface  to  be  covered.  Thus,  a  field 
of  an  acre  or  two,  laid  out  as  a  common^  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  a  parade  ground,  or  for  assemblages  of  lai^e  numbers 
of  persons,  for  the  accommodation  of  tents  or  pavilions,  or 
without  them,  would  require  an  entirely  different  arrange- 
ment than  if  it  was  required  simply  for  the  purposes  of 
promenade,  or  for  recreation.  In  the  former  instance,  large 
open  spaces  would  be  necessary ;  the  walks  would  require  to 
be  somewhat  geometrically  laid  out,  and  only  few  trees  could 
be  admitted,  and  these  mostly  in  lines  or  squares.  In  the 
latter,  it  should  be  laid  out  with  walks,  in  curved  or  wavy 
lines,  diversified  with  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  a  variety  of  scenes  or  views.  Of  this 
style  of  planting,  unfortunately,  we  have  few  or  no  examples 
in  this  country.     The  public  squares  of  Philadelphia,  though 
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planted  with  a  variety  of  trees,  scattered  here  and  there,  'ue 
as  bare  of  beauty,  and  show  as  little  good  taste  in  their  ar- 
rangement, as  Boston  Common. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  a  larger  extent  of  surfkce, 
whether  of  ten  or  of  fifty  acres ;  the  adaptation  or  fitness  of 
the  design  to  the  intended  use  of  the  grounds,  being  the  first 
object  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

With  these  general  principles  to  be  observed  in  laying  out 
every  piece  of  ground,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we 
should  not  arrange  the  walks  and  trees  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  this  has  been  done.  Without  going  into  a  full 
detail  how  we  would  accomplish  a  new  arrangement,  if  we 
had,  as  Mr.  Jacques  says,  a  carte  blanche  to  do  so,  we  will 
now  merely  state  what  we  consider  the  worst  features  of  its 
present  arrangement.  These  are  first,  the  double  rows  of 
elms  and  other  large  growing  trees,  which  are  now  planted  on 
each  side  of  the  narrow  walks  which  cross  the  ground  in  every 
direction.  Second,  the  clumps*  and  single  specimens  of  ever- 
greens, which  have  been  recently  set  out ;  and  third,  the 
confused  arrangement  of  the  walks,  and  the  absence  of  all 
distinction  as  regards  width,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
between  the  main  ones  and  those  of  secondary  importance. 

Such  being  the  defects  of  the  present  plan,  it  may  be  asked 
what  alterations  we  would  propose,  and  what  arrange- 
ment we  would  suggest.  This,  however,  we  cannot  well 
show,  without  the  aid  of  diagrams  ;  but  as  a  main  feature, 
we  would,  after  reserving  a  portion  of  it  as  an  open  space,  to 
be  kept  smoothly  mown  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Com- 
mon was  originally  reserved  by  the  city,  plant  the  remaining 
portion  in  a  picturesque  style,  somewhat  as  Mr.  Jacques  has 
suggested ;  not,  however,  with  shrtibs  or  small  trees,  so  as 
to  form  ''  thickets  :"  for  in  all  such  public  places  we  entirely 
disapprove  of  them,  for  various  reasons  which  it  is  unneces- 
'^ary  to  enumerate.  We  would  plant  trees  only — ^but  these 
should  embrace  every  hardy  species  and  variety  indigenous 
to  our  own  country,  as  well  as  those  of  foreign  growth— 

*  Ooc/ might  tilmosi  luppoM  we  had  gone  back  to  the  dayi  of  "  Capability  Brown/' 
to  look  at  the  compact  masses  of  arbor  vils  planted  on  the  high  groond. 
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and  we  would  dispose  of  them  according  to  a  part  of  the 
annexed  diagram,  (Jig.  8,)  which  we  reproduce  from  a  former 


Fig,  8.    Tree»  arrtu^td  m  natural  groupt. 

volume ;  that  is,  we  would  group  them  as  they  appear  in  the 
portion  below  the  walks,  and  we  would  have  few  or  no 
trees,  except  elms,  whose  lowest  branches  were  higher  than 
iixfeet  from  the  ground.  JThose  tall,  unsightly,  lean  trees, 
scarcely  better  than  pollards,  we  would  reject  altogether.  A 
single  glance  at  our  plan  will,  we  think,  show  how  greatly 
the  general  effect  of  the  ground  would  be  improved.  The 
endless  and  unmeaning  lines  of  trees,  arranged  in  almost 
geometrical  order,  would  give  way  to  natural  groups,  whose 
broken  outline  and  varied  aspect  can  only  afford  that  delight 
to  the  mind,  which  is  the  great  result  of  landscape  art. 

These  are  our  views,  briefly  and  crudely  expressed  in  so 
limited  a  space ;  and  though  we  may  not  expect  to  see  much 
alteration  in  what  has  been  already  done,  we  may  hope  for 
improvement  in  the  future.  The  discussion  of  the  subject 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  interesting  to  all  who  desire  to  see 
abetter  taste  displayed  in  the  design  and  arrangement  of 
our  public  grounds. 

In  another  Number  we  hope  to  have  something  to  say 
upon  the  present  mode  of  performing  the  operations  of  street 
planting,  6c^. 
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Akt.  n.     On  the  propriett/  of  Planting  Belts  of  Trees  en 
open^  exposed  Lands.     By  R.  B.  Leuchars. 

The  title  of  this  paper  is  do  doubt  calculated  to  surprise 
those  of  your  readers  who  have  all  their  life-time  been  accus- 
tomed to  wield  the  woodman's  axe  with  an  unsparing  hand 
and  an  indiscriminating  eye,  who  have  faithfully  followed 
the  customs  of  their  progenitors,  in  clearing  from  the  ground 
the  tenants  of  the  ancient  forests,  because  they  were  most 
convenient  for  fuel,  or  because  they  bore  nothing  which 
they  could  carry  annually  to  the  market  in  the  shape  of 
fruit,  without  considering  how  much  they  deteriorated  the 
actual  value  of  the  land,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  culture, 
but  for  subsequent  sale. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  much  adds  to  the  beauty,  and 
increases  the  value,  of  selected  portions  of  ground,  especial- 
ly in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  as  an  undulating  surface, 
covered  with  belts  and  groups  of  trees.  Even  when  covered 
with  the  native  forest  trees  of  the  country,  it  is  much  in- 
creased in  value,  and  far  more  so,  when  liberally  planted 
with  choice  evergreens,  and  other  kinds  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  It  is  this  feature  which  shows  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  scenery  of  Britain.  It  is  this  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  Brookline,  near  Boston,  and  some 
spots  on  the  Hudson,  which  wauit  nothing  but  the  <'  velvet 
turf,"  and  the  suffruticose  evergreens,  to  be  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  British  landscapes.  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to 
enter  into  the  science  or  minutise  of  the  picturesque,  but  to 
devote  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  subjects  connect- 
ed with  ornamental  trees,  and  the  propriety  of  planting  them 
in  certain  localities,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  value  of 
the  lands. 

In  endeavoring  to  establish  the  propriety  of  what  is  here 
recommended,  it  is  obviously  useless  to  theorise  upon  what 
could  or  should  be  done ;  but  fortunately  we  have  not  to 
search  far  for  a  striking  illustration ;  in  two  places,  which  are  in 
this  respect  the  converse  of  each  other,  and  showing  concln- 
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siyely  the  respectiye  value  of  tbeee  places  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  the  one  so  increased  in  value  and  beauty  by  its  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  to  be  an  object  of  pride  to  the  State,  and  an 
object  of  imitation  to  the  country ;  the  other,  possessing 
equal  capabilities  and  superior  attractions,  is  decreased  in 
value  almost  to  worthlessuess,  by  the  want  of  these  natural 
embellishments. 

It  is  useless  to  add,  that  Brookline  is  one  of  the  localities 
which  are  here  alluded  to,  and  which  is  so  well  known  to  every 
one  interested  in  landscape  beauty  that  description  would  be 
superfluous.  It  owes  none  of  its  beauty,  however,  to  its  pe- 
culiar locality,  but  to  the  peculiar  character  of  that  locality-— 
to  its  broken  surface  and  to  its  umbrageous  woods ;  and  by 
these  features  being  heightened  and  increased  by  the  art  di»- 
played  in  the  numerous  pleasure  grounds  and  villa  gardens, 
which  give  so  delightful  an  air  of  richness,  beauty  and 
grandeur  to  the  whole  place.  It  presents  a  harmonious  com- 
bination  of  the  rusticities  of  nature,  with  the  embellishments 
of  art,  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  I  have  seen  no  where 
else,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  accomplished  by  a  unity  of 
tastes  and  interests,  which  is  rarely  found  among  a  commu- 
nity even  of  wealthy  men.  Brookline  is  one  of  those  places 
which  a  foreigner  admires  in  spite  of  his  prejudice,  and 
which  the  lover  of  landscape  beauty  cannot  leave  without  a 
certain  reluctance  and  regret. 

Without  seeking  for  a  converse  example,  we  might  point 
to  that  large  tract  of  hilly  ground  which  lies  by  the  side  of 
Chelsea  Beach,  formed  by  a  congeries  of  hilly  undulationsi 
commanding  a  sea  view  of  surpassing  grandeur,  and  a  land 
prospect,  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, — ^with 
a  soil  deep,  rich  and  fertile,  and  an  atmosphere  healthy,  salu- 
brious and  mild ;  and  yet,  though  this  ground  lies  within  a^ 
ten  minutes'  ride  of  State  street,  it  lies  at  the  present  day^ 
tenantless  and  bare — ^as  if  nature's  very  self  had  condemned 
it  to  eternal  solitude  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 
It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  in  the  search  for  sites  for  suburban 
villasi  this  desirable  spot,  the  sunmier  resort  of  thousands  of 
the  gay  inhabitants  of  Bostoui  should  have  been  so  long  oeg-^ 
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lected.  But  visit  the  spot,  and  it  will  tell  you  its  sorrowful 
tale.  Listen  to  the  breezes  that  mingle  their  dying  echoes 
with  the  sound  of  the  ocean  waves,  and  they  will  recite  to 
you  the  mournful  story  of  its  present  lonely  and  desolate 
cheerlessness.  In  years  gone  by,  the  axe  of  the  woodman 
divested  it  of  the  arborescent  foliage  that  once  covered  its 
nakedness,  and  gave  it  a  claim  to  the  picturesque ;  ''  nor  left 
a  wreck  behind,"  to  give  evidence  of  the  barbarity  that  had 
destroyed  its  beauty,  and  condemned  it  to  the  abandonment 
of  future  generations. 

It  is  pleasing,  however,  in  this  age  of  progress  and  specu- 
lation, to  learn  that  this  estate  is  once  more  to  be  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to  take  its  place  among  the  pic- 
turesque suburbs  of  Boston.  And  this  work  has  not  only 
been  projected,  but  is  being  carried  out  by  men  who  have, 
in  general,  but  very  vague  ideas  of  building  land  being 
increased  in  value  by  the  plantation  of  trees — men  who 
accurately  balance  the  return,  against  the  outlay.  The 
ground  which  I  have  spoken  of,  has  been  purchased  by  a 
company  of  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  taste,  for  building 
lots,  who  are  making  beautiful  roads  over  the  ground,  and 
planting  thousands  of  the  best  trees  and  shrubs  that  can  be 
procured  in  the  nurseries.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
this  measure  will  be  advantageous  and  profitable,  both  to  the 
present  proprietors  and  those  who  purchase  the  lots  for  build- 
ing ;  and  had  the  same  trees  been  planted  a  dozen  years  ago, 
the  land  would  undoubtedly  have  been  worth  at  least  twice 
its  present  value. 

The  value  of  such  landed  property  is  enhanced  in  many 
ways  by  the  plantation  of  trees — ^immediately,  as  well  as 
prospectively.  The  purchasers  of  such  land  are  now  begin- 
ning to  be  more  alive  to  the  advantage  of  healthy  trees, 
growing  on  their  grounds  previous  to  building.  Besides  the 
real,  there  is  also  an  ideal,  value  attached  to  trees  and  shrubs, 
already  established  and  in  vigorous  growth.  It  has  an  attrac- 
tive and  pleasing  appearance.  It  is  more  encouraging  to 
build  on  such  a  place,  than  one  where  you  must  plant,  and 
live  on  it  a  dozen  years,  before  you  can  eat  the  fruit  of  your 
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own  garden,  or  sit  under  the  shade  of  trees  of  your  own 
{^anting.  And  how  often  do  men,  eager  in  search  of  fakne 
or  of  fortune,  spend  every  moment  of  their  lives  in  the 
anxious  pursuit,  till  they  find  themselves  on  the  wrong  side 
of  three  score,  when  they  buy  ground,  build  a  villa,  plant 
trees,  and  make  orchards ;  but  ere  the  trees  have  grown  large 
enough  to  afford  shelter  or  shade,  or  the  orchard  to  produce 
fruit,  the  planter  has  ceased  to  require  them. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  there  are  many  other 
inducements  to  planting  imsheltered  and  exposed  grounds 
with  trees.  Adding  value  prospectively  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  induce  any  one,  who  has  ground,  to  plant  trees ;  it  is  one 
of  the  easiest  methods  of  leaving  the  world  better  than  we 
found  it.  It  does  not  happen  to  many  to  plant  trees,  and  cut 
them  down  at  a  mature  age,  but  this  only  renders  planting  a 
more  interesting  performance,  because  he  is  planting  for  the 
benefit  of  his  children.  He  is  placing  money  in  the  bank  of 
nature,  which  seldom  fails  in  returning  a  good  interest,  if 
properly  invested.  To  the  man  who  securely  enjoys  his 
estate,  planting  is  a  pleasing  operation.  In  his  full-grown 
trees  he  finds  a  link  which  connects  him  with  his  fathers, 
and  in  his  young  trees,  he  finds  another  which  carries  him 
down  to  the  next  succeeding  age.  These  are  the  feelings 
which  make  our  hearts  cling  with  a  pious  reverence  to  the 
paternal  homestead,  and  render  it — ^howevei;  valueless-— dear 
to  our  children. 

Trees  are  also  powerful  modifiers  of  the  climate.  They 
break  the  force  of  strong  winds.  They  maintain  an  equability 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air.  They  lessen  the  intensity  of 
cold,  and  moderate  intense  heats.  They  afford  the  best  means 
of  concealing  disagreeable  and  unsightly  objects,  and  separ- 
ating one  place  from  another.  They  heighten  the  effect  of 
agreeable  objects,  by  combination  and  harmony.  They  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  of  objects  already  beautiful,  by  giving 
them  new  forms,  and  a  greater  variety  of  light  and  shade. 
They  add  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  homestead,  not  only 
by  their  own  pleasing  forms,  but  by  the  invitation  they  give 
to  birdS|  to  come  and  sing  among  their  branches.     They 
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give  an  interest  to  objects  and  places,  otherwise  indifferent 
and  uninteresting,  and  increase  the  value  and  beauty  of  flat, 
open  grounds.  Many  a  bleak  and  bare  farm  could  be  ren- 
dered interesting  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  by  planting  a  few 
trees  along  the  boundaries  of  the  fields,  grouping  them  on 
the  elevated  heights,  or  scattering  them  on  the  less  fertile 
portions  of  the  surface ;  all  which  would  contribute  to  en- 
hance its  beauty,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  enhance 
its  worth. 

There  are  many  other  topics  connected  with  this  question, 
to  which  I  might  advert  Indeed,  the  bearings  of  the  sub- 
ject are  extremely  diversified.  Tree  planting  is  beginning 
to  be  carried  on,  from  a  principle  somewhat  different  firom 
that  which  generally  actuates  these  operations,  as  may  be 
seen  from  several  examples  within  our  own  knowledge,  and 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  carried  out  more  extensively  thaa 
it  has  hitherto  been  in  this  country.  Reserving  further  ob- 
servations till  a  future  time,  I  would  now  merely  add,  that 
planting  trees  and  shrubs  on  land  intended  for  villas  and  sub- 
urban dwellings,  is  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of 
those  having  such  property — ^both  in  regard  to  beauty,  utility, 
and  prospective  profit. 

Boston^  February  19/A,  1851. 


Abt.  III.     The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Grafting, 
From  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

No  subject  will  be  read  with  more  interest  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  Horticulture,  than  a  full  elucidation  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Grafting.  In  its  most  common  fonns, 
almost  all  cultivators  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
art ;  but  in  its  varied  and  valuable  methods,  so  generally  in 
use  among  the  experienced  gardeners  of  France,  we,  as  yet, 
know  little  or  nothing.  Even  the  E!nglisb,  who  are  well 
versed  in  nearly  every  department  of  horticultural  science, 
wre  very  fiur  behind  the  Frenoh  in  the  art  of  grafting ;  and  if 
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a  better  knowledge  of  the  best  system  is  important  to  them, 
how  much  more  win  oar  own  cultivators  be  benefited  by 
such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  theory  and  practice, 
as  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  its  operations  successfully? 

With  a  view  to  afford  this  information  to  the  English 
gardener,  a  translation  of  D'Albret's  work  on  grafting  has 
been  commenced  in  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle,  to  be  accom- 
panied with  wood  cuts,  illustrating  all  his  descriptions,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  process  as  familiar  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  The  French,"  says  the  Editor,  "  have  long  been  famous 
for  the  variety,  singularity  and  ingenuity  of  their  modes  of 
budding  and  grafting.  In  Thouin's  '  Monogr&ph  of  Grafts,' 
all  that  was  known  to  that  great  gardener  was  carefully 
represented  and  described.  But  to  his  pupil,  D'Albret, 
belongs  the  honor  of  separating  the  essential  and '  non- 
essential, and  of  reducing  his  master's  long  practice  to  greater 
method  and  precision.  It  is  D'Albret,  whom  we  are  about  to 
produce  in  an  English  dress,  and  we  feel  confident  that  our 
readers,  of  every  class,  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  by 
the  publication  of  his  views,  a  real  service  will  be  rendered 
to  practical  horticulture.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  our  cleft 
grafting,  whip  grafting,  saddle  grafting,  inarching,  crown 
grafting,  and  budding,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  methods 
which  the  great  continental  gardeners  find  it  useful  to  em- 
ploy, one  for  one  purpose,  one  for  another." 

With  these  prefatory  remarks  by  Dr.  Lindley,  we  introduce 
the  commencement  of  the  series  of  articles,  which  will  be 
continued  in  our  future  numbers,  and  we  may  apply  the 
same  observations  to  our  own  countrymen,  in  regard  to  their 
importance,  which  Dr.  Lindley  applies  to  his,  viz.,  "  that  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  superior  as  English  gardening  is  in 
some  respects,  it  is  very  far  behind  that  of  France,  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  management  of  fruit  trees.  Of  course,  we 
say  this  in  a  general  sense  only  ;  for  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  in  some  cases  the  English  gardener  is  not  behind  his 
continental  friend.  These  cases  are,  however,  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule ;  but  we  believe  it  is  only  necessary  to 
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teach  the  gardeners  of  this  country  something  more  than  the 
meagre  routine  which  they  learn  while  young,  in  order  to 
place  them  at  once  on  a  level  with  their  friends  across  the 
channel." — En. 

A  WORD  ON  THE  HisTORT  OF  GRAFTING. — ^Mauy  authors 
have  written  on  grafting,  and  some  of  them  have  treated  the 
subject  with  great  clearness.  Much  has  been  contributed  to 
it  by  the  celebrated  A.  Thouin,  who  published  in  1821  an 
excellent  monograph,  in  which  we  find  the  best  documents 
on  its  history ;  after  his  death,  that  work  was  incorporated 
with  his  "  Cours  de  Culture,"  published  in  1827  by  his  esti- 
mable nephew,  Oscar  Leclerc  Thouin.  The  author  of  this 
monograph  states,  that  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  grafting  is 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  but  its  inventor  is  not  known.  The 
Phcenicians  transmitted  it  to  the  Carthagenians  and  Greeks ; 
the  Romans  received  it  from  the  latter,  and  spread  the 
knowledge  of  it  in  EuropCi  where  it  has  become  such  as  we 
find  it  at  the  present  day.  He  adds,  that  the  authors  who 
have  treated  of  the  art  in  some  detail  are  Theophrastus, 
Aristotle,  and  Xenophon,  among  the  Greeks  ;  Mago  among 
the  Carthagenians ;  Yarro,  Pliny  the  natiuralist,  Yiigil,  Ag- 
ricola,  in  Italy,  and  Sickler,  in  Germany ;  Bradley,  Miller, 
and  Forsyth,  in  England ;  Olivier  de  Serres,  La  duintinie, 
Duhamel,  Rosier,  Cabanis,  and  the  Baron  Tschudy  among 
the  French ;  and  to  these  we  now  add,  with  veneration,  the 
name  of  the  late  Andre  Thouin,  whose  remarkable  mono- 
graph contains  all  the  principles  and  details  essential  for  the 
guidance  of  writers  and  practical  men  with  reference  to  the- 
art  of  grafting ;  for  my  part  I  could  wish  for  no  other. 
During  the  last  13  years  of  his  long  and  honorable  career, 
he  entrusted  me  with  the  execution  of  all  the  models  of 
grafts  which  he  had  collected,  to  the 'number  of  119,*  in  his 
"  School  of  Practical  Agriculture,"  founded  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  of  Paris  in  1797.     This  fine  and  judiciously  formed 

*  In  a  compilation  pablinhed  in  1825,  we  find  a  more  extensive  nomenclature,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  application  of  the  same  operations  to  iKfierent  plants.  This  malliplieilj 
of  names  seems  to  have  been  badlj  received  bjr  the  public,  the  work  being  still  in  its 
inl  edition. 
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collection  is  altogether  admirable ;  bat  I  shall  here  demon- 
strate only  snch  portions  of  it  as  I  consider  most  essential  to 
amateurs  and  to  practical  men,  who  daily  experience  the  ne- 
cessity of  propagating  plants,  either  for  the  agreeableness  of 
their  flowers  or  for  the  quality  of  their  fruits,  produced  by 
species  or  varieties  which  frequently  cannot  be  propagated' 
except  by  grafting  them  on  wild  stocks,  or  on  such  as  are,  in 
other  respects,  of  little  value  or  interest ;  but  they  must  nat- 
urally belong  to  the  same  family,  as  we  shall  subsequently 
explain. 

Of  the  utilitt  of  Grafting. — Gardeners  and  connoisseurs 
in  horticulture  are  aware  that  by  grafting,  many  trees  can  be 
made  to  assume  very  picturesque  forms ;  and  it  is  the  means 
of  propagating  numbers  of  woody,  resinous,  soft,  or  herba- 
ceous plants,  for  use  or  ornament,  of  which  very  many  give 
few  or  no  seeds,  and  are  difficult  to  strike  from  cuttings  or 
layers  ;  by  grafting  we  make  sure  of  preserving  the  originals, 
whether  valued  for  the  quality  of  their  fruits,  the  structure! 
and  form  of  their  flowers,  their  colors,  the  perfumes  which 
they  exhale,  or  as  regards  the  nature  of  their  wood,  the  as- 
pect of  the  trees,  the  shades  and  variation  of  their  foliage, 
&c.  &c.  Productions  obtained  by  chance,  or  by  fertilization, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  or  in  consequence  of  accidental 
disease,  and  many  other  sports  of  nature,  which  would  other- 
wise be  lost,  or  could  be  but  rarely,  and  after  long  delay  ob- 
tained from  seed — are  readily  perpetuated  by  the  art  of  graft- 
ing. '  It  may  therefore  be  viewed  as  a  celestial  boon  for  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  our  enjoyment.  By  this  mode  of 
propagation  we  can  accelerate  the  fructification  of  species  or 
varieties  of  fruits  which  are  annually  obtained  from  seeds, 
without  however  increasing  their  size,  as  some  have  asserted, 
but  falsely,  as  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ments. I  budded  annually,  for  15  years,  a  St.  Germain 
pear-tree  trained  as  a  pyramid.  It  received  the  first  opera- 
tion in  August,  a  bud  being  taken  from  one  of  the  lateral 
branches  produced  by  the  original,  which  had  then  been  two 
years  grafted.  This  bud  was  inserted  about  10  inches  from 
the  base  of  the  central  shoot.     Every  year,  at  the  same  pa* 
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riod|  a  similar  operation  was  performed ;  and  when  the  tree 
bad  received  the  fifteenth,  it  was  about  19  feet  high.  At 
the  age  of  18  or  20  years,  all  the  lateral  branches  from  the 
respective  buddings  produced  an  abundance  of  fruits,  whidi 
differed  nothing  from  each  other,  and  their  flavcur  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  original  sort.  A  similar  experiment  was 
also  made  at  the  same  time  on  the  Reinette  Franche,  with 
oorrespottding  results. 

I  cannot  therefore  say  that  grafting  increases  the  size  of 
fruits.  Their  increase  of  size  is  always  limited  by  nature^ 
as  are  likewise  all  the  variations  which  they  sometimes  take 
in  form.  Their  fertility,  the  greater  or  less  perfume  and 
succulent  quality  of  their  flesh,  are  generally  caused  by  the 
influence  <^  the  stocks  which  nourish  them ;  nevertheless 
the  situation  in  which  these  are  placed,  the  quality  of  the 
soil  from  which  they  draw  their  nourishment,  &c.,  frequent- 
ly modify  the  assertion  I  have  just  made,  inasmuch  as  a  sort 
grafted  on  a  stock  originally  disposed  to  give  large  fruit  of 
indifferent  quality,  and  forced  to  live  in  a  bad  locality,  cannot 
possibly  give  the  result  we  might  reasonably  expect,  were  it 
I^aced  in  a  more  favorable  position. 

On  the  Affinity  of  Grafts  and  Stocks. — ^I  shall  only 
say  a  few  words  on  the  affinity  of  grafts  with  the  stocks  on 
which  they  should  be  worked,  in  order  to  assist  in  destroying 
the  errors  of  some  ancient  authors,  and  which  are  still  cred* 
ited  by  some  persons,  who  are  led  away  with  the  false  idea 
that  they  may  successfully  graft  trees  or  other  plants  on  each 
other,  although  these  should  have  no  family  relationship.  In 
consequence  of  this  ignorance,  it  has  been  said,  that  in  order 
to  obtain  black  roses,  you  must  graft  on  the  black  currant, 
and  to  have  green,  on  the  box.  They  would  also  wish  to 
persuade  us  that  all  trees  will  take  on  the  olive,  and  this  on 
the  fig ;  the  vine  on  the  walnut  and  cherry ;  the  peach  on 
the  willow,  and  the  apple  on  the  great  cow-cabbage,  &c.  &c. 
Hai^ily,  our  modern  authors,  and  the  enlightened  men  of 
our  age,  have  entirely  rejected  these  false  assertions.  It  is 
now  well  known  that,  in  order  to  graft  with  success  any 
woody  or  herbaceous  plant,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plant  fur- 
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the  grafts  be  of  the  same  family  as  the  stock ;  or, 
firequently,  that  both  should  belong  to  the  same  genus,  or  to 
Tarieties  of  the  same  qpecies.  There  should  also  be  some 
analogy  between  the  saps  of  the  two  individuals,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  ajQEUiities,  but  also  with  reference  to  their 
proper  juices.  Thus  we  may  graft,  with  success,  the  plum 
on  the  cherry,  and  vice  veraa,  the  apple  takes  on  the  pear, 
and  trice  versa ;  but  although  these  genera  are  of  the  same 
fiunily,  nearly  related,  confounded,  or  united  by  some  learned 
botanists,  yet  they  rarely  exist  united  two  or  three  years. 
With  regard  to  the  vigor  of  the  stocks,  we  prefer  those  that 
are  strong  and  hardy  for  large  trees,  and  the  weaker  for  those 
of  smaller  dimensions.  As  to  the  persistence  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  movement  of  the  sap  in  the  subjects  to  be  united  by 
grafting,  it  is  in  general  necessary  that  they  should  nearly 
correspond.  We  have,  however,  some  examples  to  the  con- 
trary. The  Prunus  Laurocerasus  and  P.  lusitanica,  both 
evergreens,  live  for  some  time  grafted  on  the  bird  cherry, 
prunus  padus,  and  are  less  sensible  to  the  cold  than  those 
growing  on  their  own  roots.  The  Eriobotrya  japonica  and 
R  glabra,  also  evergreens,  live  a  very  long  time  grafted  on 
the  Mespilus  oxyacantha.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  Larix 
cedrus,  grafted  on  the  common  larch,  Larix  enropee,  lives 
upwards  of  ten  years,  but  it  remains  stunted  and  dwarf. 
There  are  other  well  known  facts  of  this  kind,  which  I  need 
not  mention  here,  as  they  only  prove  exceptions  to  the  gen<^ 
eml  rule. 

Of  the  qualities  which  branches  and  shoots  ought  tor 
possess  when  cut  from  the  trees,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  preserving  their  vitality. — Many  authors  recommend 
taking  the  shoots  produced  at  the  extremities  of  healthy  vig- 
orous trees.  '  The  theory  which  they  develope  seems  to  be 
conclusive.  It  must,  however,  give  way  to  the  subjoined 
observations.  Some  years  before  the  first  transfer  of  the 
Bcole  des  Arbres  FruUiers  du-  Jardin  des  Plantes,  effected 
in  1824, 1  was  obliged  to  take  grafts  from  more  than  400  of 
these  trees,  of  the  different  sorts,  which  were  found  to  be  in 
a  state  of  complete  decrepitude,  often  covered  with  canker, 
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bums,  &c.  Such  grafts  put  on  healthy  young  stocks  have 
all  grown  with  remarkable  vigor.  These  trees,  from  20  to 
26  years  old,  and  of  which  many  had  attained  the  height  of 
more  than  36  feet,  all  bore  fruit  in  prodigious  quantity,  and 
were  free  from  origined  disease,  when  they  fell  under  the  an 
in  184L 

The  proper  sorts  of  shoots  for  grafting  and  budding  are 
not  easily  known  by  those  not  well  experienced  in  the  art. 
In  taking  shoots  for  buds,  more  especially,  they  make  some- 
times enormous  blunders  by  cutting  either  too  early  or  too 
late.  In  general  the  shoots  ought  to  be  of  medium  thick- 
ness, excepting  those  having  slender  wood,  and  in  that  case 
the  thickest  ought  to  be  preferred ;  all  ought  to  have  made 
the  greater  part  of  their  growth,  in  order  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  buds  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shoots  may  be 
completely  formed,  for  such  only  should  be  reserved  for  bud- 
ding, seeing  that  the  bark  adjoining  these  will  be  also  in  a 
firm  state,  for  if  the  parts  are  too  tender  and  too  herbaceous 
when  placed  in  the  incision  made  in  the  stock,  they  are  apt 
to  be  decomposed  by  the  abundance  of  sap  in  the  latter, 
which  ought  always  to  be  in  greater  flow  than  that  of 
the  shoots  which  furnish  the  buds.* 

The  shoots  of  this  description  being  separated  from  the 
trees,  the  herbaceous  extremities  are  immediately  cut  off,  as 
are  likewise  the  leaves  attached  to  the  eyes  reserved,  taking 
always  care  to  preserve  at  least  one-fourth  of  their  petiole. 

The  shoots  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  free  air,  and  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  moist  place  till  such  time  as  they 
can  be  budded ;  but  whatever  means  may  be  employed  for 
preserving  their  vitality,  we  should  avoid  too  close  packing, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fermentation  of  the  substances  em- 
ployed for  thdt  purpose. 

We  know  that  the  moss  of  our  woods  (hjrpnum)  is  very 
proper  for  this  purpose.  We,  gardeners,  often  furnish  our- 
selves with  a  large  hoUowed-out  cucumber,  in  which  we 


*  I  am  anxious  to  impress  apon  my  readers  the  aecessity  of  paying  particular  aUea- 
tios  to  this  observation  \  it  is  feneral  for  all  the  operations,  and  I  shall  pass  it  over  wfaea 
I  eooM  to  treat  of  them. 
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place  the  shoots.  In  this  sitaation  they  may  be  preseired  in 
a  good  state  for  10  days.  If  for  a  longer  period,  they  must 
be  put  in  a  bottle,  which  must  be  filled  up  with  honey,  and 
then  corked  and  sealed  hermetically.  In  this  state  they  will 
be  preserved  as  fresh  as  possible  during  the  journey. 

Scions,  for  grafting  in  spring,  are  of  course  much  more 
easily  preserved  than  buds.  For  these  they  prefer  the  ex- 
tremities of  strong  shoots,  or  any  other  part  of  which  the 
thickness  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  quill,  and  of  the  length 
of  from  16  to  20  inches,  with  prominent  eyes,  not  excepting 
the  terminal,  which  ought  always  to  be  preferred,  if  it  has 
not  burst  its  envelopes. 

It  has  been  long  remarked  in  many  countries,  that,  in  or» 
der  to  preserve  grafts,  especially  for  transportation,  they 
ought  to  be  separated  from  the  parent  tree  before  they  have 
commenced  to  vegetate.  In  the  climate  of  Paris,  the  month 
of  February  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  time  for  taking  them 
off ;  they  ought  then  to  be  placed  in  a  northern  exposure,  in 
a  horizontal  position  on  the  soil,  and  covered  over  with  some 
of  that  adjoining,  to  the  depth  of  about  2|  inches.  They 
should  remain  in  that  position  till  their  buds  are  well  swell- 
ed, by  which  time  the  stock  intended  for  their  reception  will 
be  much  more  advanced,  a  necessary  condition,  as  I  have 
already  explained.  If  the  cuttings  for  grafts  have  to  be  sent 
to  a  distance,  it  is  best  to  send  them  oiST  as  soon  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  tree.  If  the  journey  require  only  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  tie  them  up  in 
packets,  putting  some  dry  moss  between  them,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  being  bruised,  and  then  insert  their  bases 
in  a  ball  of  moist  clay,  covered  with  fresh  moss,  the  whole 
tightly  enveloped  in  a  thin  coating  of  straw.  But  if  the 
cuttings  have  to  be  sent  to  a  great  distance,  so  as  to  require 
several  months  on  the  way,  they  should  be  enclosed  in  a  box, 
in  small  parcels,  all  laid  with  their  tops  in  the  same  direction, 
their  thick  ends  being  covered  with  clay  and  fresh  moss,  the 
whole  compactly  fastened  with  laths  likewise  coated  with 
moss.     If  for  a  long  sea-voyage,  care  should  be  taken  to  close 
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the  box  hermetically ;  but  if  not,  some  holes  may  be  made 
in  the  top  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  becoming  mouldy.  I 
have  sent  grafts  packed  in  this  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  New 
York,  &c.,  and  they  have  always  arrived  in  good  condition. 


Abt.  IV.     On  the  Production  of  new  varieties  of  Com  bjf 
Hybridization,     Bt  J.  H.  James,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

The  article  in  your  December  number  on  the  Old  Colony 
Sweet  Oorn,  and  the  remarks  given  on  hybridization,  recalled 
to  my  mind  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith  of 
Baltimore,  many  years  ago,  which,  after  a  little  search,  I  found 
in  the  Albany  Cultivator  for  1838,  p.  64,  and  here  send 
you: — 

^  Judge  Buel. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Cultivator  I 
observe  the  following  remark  by  the  Conductor  —  <The 
idea  of  improving  our  corn  by  artificial  crossing,  is  novel, 
yet  perfectly  philosophical.' 

"  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  I  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments  in  crossing  different  varieties  of  corn,  and  was 
perfectly  successful.  The  variety  of  corn  in  Dr.  Brown's 
list,  (page  43  of  same  number)  No.  16  Pennsylvania  eight- 
rows,  ealled  Smith's  Early  White,  was  the  result  of  one  of 
the  experiments.  It  was  produced  by  what  we  call  the 
Tuscarora  or  "New  York  cheat'"  with  the  Sioux,  (No.  9  of 
Dr.  Brown's  list.)  From  the  parentage  of  this  new  variety 
you  would  naturally  expect  a  mulatto  color;  but  I  will 
explain  why  it  is  pure  white  as  I  go  along.  I  had  two 
objects  in  view,  the  one  to  get  the  large  white  grains  of  the 
Tuscarora  on  the  small  white  cob  of  the  Sioux ;  and  the 
other  to  produce  a  variety  earlier  than  either,  if  possible.  To 
accomplish  my  object,  I  planted  a  piece  of  ground,  say  the 
eighth  of  an  acre,  with  both  varieties,  one  in  each  alternate 
hill ;  but  as  the  Tuscarora  was  known  to  me  to  be  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  days  later  than  the  Sioux,  I  planted  the 
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latter  fifteen  days  after  the  former  "was  planted.  Now,  the 
process  of  crossing  is  performed  in  the  following  manner. 
The  variety  that  has  the  cob  that  I  wish  to  retain,  is  used 
as  the  female,  and  as  the  tassels  (male  flowers)  appear,  they 
are  carefully  cut  off  and  suppressed  ;  the  variety  whose  grain 
I  wish  to  get,  is  used  as  the  male,  and  its  tassels  are  allowed 
to  grow.  It  is  tmnecessary  to  interfere  with  the  female 
flowers  (the  silk.)  The  ears  of  com  produced  by  the  Sioux 
hills  had  the  form  and  size  of  cob  of  the  Sioux,  but  the 
grain  .was  a  beautiful  sulphur  color,  and  of  the  form  of  the 
Tuscarora,  though  smaller.  This  com  I  planted  the  next 
year,  and  the  result  was  a  beautiful  variegation  of  the  grains, 
of  pure  yellow  and  pure  white,  though  all  the  grains  were 
alike  as  to  size  and  shape.  The  cream  color  had  evidently 
returned  to  its  original  elements.  I  then  carefully  selected 
the  white  grains,  and  planted  them  the  third  year,  and  the 
result  was,  the  establishment  of  the  variety  called  *  Smith's 
Early  White.'  (I  do  not  understand  how  or  whence  Dr. 
Brown  obtained  the  name  of  Pennsylvania  eight-rows.) 
My  experiments  established  the  fact,  satisfactory  to  my 
mind,  that  you  can  place  the  grains  of  any  variety  of  corn 
upon  the  cob  of  any  other  variety,  by  the  process  detailed 
above ;  and  that  there  is  no  object  more  worthy  the  attention 
of  farmers,  than  improvements  of  this  kind.  You  have 
only  to  regulate  the  time  of  planting  each  variety  to  corres- 
pond with  the  time  of  flowering.  I  ought  to  observe  that  if 
you  do  not  destroy  the  tassels  of  the  variety  that  has  the 
objectionable  grain,  the  crossing  will  not  be  so  perfect, 
because  the  impregnation  will  be  from  two  males  instead  of 
one,  and  consequently  the  grains  produced  will  be  various. 
The  crossing  is  equally  important  in  producing  the  large  late 
kinds,  small  and  early.  You  can  get  the  tall  Virginia  corn, 
(that  is,  the  grain  of  it,)  upon  the  early  dwarf  stalks.  Indeed 
you  may  vary  it,  almost  at  pleasure.  As  you  will  perceive 
above,  it  requires  three  years  to  accomplish  the  object  per- 
fectly. The  first  year  affects  the  crossing ;  the  second  year 
certain  characteristics  return  to  their  original  elements,  such 
as  the  color  and  somewhat  of  the  flinty  quality ;  the  third 
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year,  the  new  variety  is  produced  perfect  —  and  will  remain 
so,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  kept  distinct  from  other  varieties. 

'<  Another  experiment  was  combined  by  me,  with  the 
above,  viz,  —  the  first  matured  ears  of  good  form  and  size 
were  always  selected  for  seed.  By  this  process  1  was  able  in 
five  years  to  make  my  new  variety  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days  earlier  than  the  Sioux,  or  any  other  variety.  I  had 
green  corn  on  my  table,  for  some  years,  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  hotels  who  obtained  early  com  from  Norfolk.  I 
beg  to  observe  that  the  Smith's  Early  White  has  but  eight 
rows  and  the  Sioux  (the  female  parts)  twelve.  Now  to 
account  for  this.  After  I  had  produced  the  variety,  I  was 
still  desirous  of  putting  it  upon  a  smaller  cob:  hence  I 
planted  it  with  the  Sugar  corn  —  using  the  latter  as  the 
femsde.  The  result  was  the  eight  rows.  I  also  once  took  a 
notion  to  give  it  a  red  cob,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so, 
by  using  the  red  cob  sugar  corn  as  the  female ;  but  I  re- 
crossed  and  got  rid  of  the  red  cob  again,  because  it  stained 
the  lips  and  fingers  while  eating  it.  Excuse  this  from  an 
old  admirer.     Qideon  B.  •  Smith,  Baltimore^  April  6,  1838." 

By  this  letter  you  will  see  that  these  experiments  were 
long  since  made  public  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  it  is  partly  to  give 
him  the  due  credit  to  which  he  is  entitled  for  them,  that  I 
send  the  letter,  but  more  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the 
different  results  shown  by  his  experiments  as  to  the  change 
of  stalk  and  other  qualities  of  the  staminate  plant.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pope's  experiments  he  found  the  stalks  vary 
somewhat  in  the  second  year,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
was  mistaken  in  this,  and  that  the  difference  was  caused  by 
a  difference  in  the  seed,  or  most  likely  by  a  poverty  in  the 
soil,  of  these  particular  hills :  and  the  more  so  as  he  described 
his  variety  as  now  having  the  uniform  characteristic  of 
southern  corn.  My  own  observations  in  these  matters 
accord  entirely  with  Mr.  Smith's.  I  have  made  no  special 
experiments  to  hybridize  varieties  of  corn  by  artificial  im« 
pregnation,  but  I  have  for  a  long  time  noted  the  results  of 
accidental  crossing  in  my  garden^  and  profited  by  them.     For 
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more  than  twenty  yeara  I  have  cultivated  a  small  Turiety 
of  corn,  called  Mandan,' because  the  original  shpply,  ot 
which  I  obtained  a  few  grains  from  Daniel  Gano,  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  brought  from  the  Mandan  villages  on  the  Upper 
Missouri,  by  an  officer  of  the  army,  just  then  returned  from 
these  villages,  which  at  that  time  were  far  beyond  our  frontier 
and  rarely  visited.  The  variety  has  smaller  stalks  than  any 
other,  and  as  it  is  very  early  is  well  suited  to  garden  culture. 
During  the  time  I  have  cultivated  it,  the  grains  have  several 
times  changed  their  character,  but  I  have  never  perceived 
the  slightest  variation  in  the  size  of  the  ears,  in  the  cob  or 
in  the  stalk.  Several  years  ago  I  found  a  portion  of  it 
crossed  with  the  sugar  com,  which  I  saved  and  have  since 
cultivated,  not  however  to  the  exclusion  of  the  original. 

This  cross  impregnation  is  v^ry  active  in  the  culture  of 
wheat,  and  explains  what  our  farmers  term  running  out. 
They  procure  a  grain  and  sow  it  with  success  for  a  year  or 
two,  when  it  ceases  to  attract  attention  because  it  has  lost 
the  qualities  which  caused  it  to  be  sought.  It  has  in  fact 
run  out,  because  they  or  their  neighbors  have  cultivated 
other  kinds  in  close  proximity,  which  have  transferred  their 
qualities  to  the  new  kind  and  in  fact  displaced  the  graiQ. 
If  grains  or  other  seeds  are  planted  entirely  remote  from 
other  varieties  of  the  same  kind,  they  will  reproduce  them* 
selves  without  change,  and  the  varieties  would  never  run 
out.  But  in  the  common  mode  of  culture,  a  mixture  is 
almost  unavoidable,  and  if  the  grain  fields  were  carefully 
culled,  valuable  varieties  might  often  be  found  well  worthy 
of  exclusive  propagation. 

This  cross  impregnation,  which  acts  at  once  upon  grains 
both  in  their  color,  their  form  and  their  quality,  produces  no 
change  in  the  external  appearance  of  fruits  or  in  their  quali* 
ties,  but  the  seed  of  the  fruits  will  follow  the  kinds  from 
which  the  cross  comes,  and  hence  the  disappointments  that 
continually  beset  us  when  we  attempt  to  reproduce  fruits 
from  seed.  This  I  suppose  to  be  true  of  all  fruits,  but  the 
length  of  time  needful  to  give  us  tested  observations,  pre- 
vents  our  having  a  proper  series  of  ascertained  facts.    It  is 
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promptly  manifest  in  the  Tomato ;  we  may  select  very  choice 
specimens  to  propagate  from,  and  yet,  from  the  unknown 
cross  impregnation,  we  may  be,  and  I  find  myself  apt  to  be, 
continually  disappointed.  But  I  am  getting  on  to  matters 
not  intended  when  I  began,  and  I  desist. 
Urbanaj  Ohio^  Jan,  2ij  1861. 


Aet.  V.     The  Pitmaston  and  Isabella   Grape :    Open  Air 
Culture.     By  A.  Johnston,  Jr..  Wiscasset,  Me. 

Dear  Sir, — Upon  opening  your  December  number  of  the 
"Magazine  of  Horticulture,"  for  a  quiet  "sit-down"  of 
enjoyment  at  my  own  fireside,  I  was  extensively  abashed  at 
finding  myself  at  full  length  therein,  in  an  article  entitled, 
"How  to  raise  Isabella  Grapes;"  just  as  though  I  could 
teach  the  good  people  of  the  old  Commonwealth  anything 
about  "Grapes!"  You  say,  however,  "From  the  Maine 
Parmer,"  and  so  I  feel  relieved  from  a  yard  or  two  of  ex- 
planation. I  kuow  I  shall  be  excused  by  the  horticulturists 
of  the  old  Bay  State,  on  the  ground,  that  my  conversation  was 
not  addressed  to  them,  but  to  our  own  benighted  brethren 
of  the  State  of  Maine. 

I  write  now  simply  to  correct  a  few  errors,  probably  of  the 
printer,  and  add  a  few  remarks  which  seem  to  be  necessary 
to  that  "  article,"  so  that  nothing  may  be  lacking  in  the 
"  how"  to  raise  Isabella  Grapes. 

On  the  66lst  page,  read,  <<  all  the  laterals  and  tendrils  were 
again  pruned  off,"  not  pinched.  In  1849  (same  page)  read 
seventy-Jive^  only,  were  allowed  to  grow  ;  not  twenty-five  : 
on  the  553d  page,  at  top,  read  bunches^  not  branches. 

I  said  pothing  about  "  summer  pruning"  in  that  article, 
and  many  of  my  horticultural  friends  have  inquired  whether 
they  should  indulge  that  habit.  I  allow  never  mare  than 
two  bunches  to  grow  on  the  same  spur,  or  little  new  branch, 
and  always  stop  this  bearing  shoot ^  by  pinching^  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  joint  beyond  the  outermost  bunch,  about  the 
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last  of  Jane  or  first  of  July.  Other  shoots,  stragglerSy  I 
allow  to  remain,  if  they  are  not  in  the  way,  and  do  not  shade 
the  fruit  too  much.  I  keep  the  vine  pretty  snugj  howerer, 
especially  at  the  top  of  the  trellis,  as  a  great  growth  there 
would  injure  the  fruit  below.  I  never  pluck  a  single  leaf, 
with  the  mistaken  notion  of  giving  the  fruit  more  sun.  They 
do  not  want  the  direct  rays  of.  the  sun  on  the  fruit,  but  on 
the  leaves^  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  leaf  twists 
about  to  present  a  fair  surface  to  the  sun,  and  how  singularly 
the  foliage  shrinks  away  from  the  fruit,  and  seems  to  stand 
aside  to  allow  of  more  sunlight,  in  autumn.  The  leaves 
seem  to  grow  stiffer  and  close  up  more,  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  color.  I  have  never  seen  any  statement  of  this 
fact,  but  cannot  doubt,  as  I  have  observed  the  same  thing,  of 
the  Isabella  vine,  for  years.  All  our  native  vines  will  doI 
bear  the  close  pruning,  that  seems  so  necessary  to  the  for^ 
eign  varieties,  being  of  a  much  more  hardy  and  luxuriant 
habit.  They  look  as  though  crippled,  by  sevei-e  pruning, 
and  yield,  next  to  nothing,  by  such  treatment. 

I  have  been  misunderstood,  too,  as  regards  showering*  or 
watering.  I  never  put  a  drop  of  water  on  the  foliage  of  the 
vine,  until  the  fruit  has  ^'  set,"  and  has  grown  to  the  size  of 
"good  sized  peas"  I  do  not  use  a  great  quantity  of  water, 
but  apply  it  with  some  force  through  a  syringe.  I  use  more, 
perhaps,  than  would  be  necessary  in  ordinary  cases,  as  my 
vine  is  near  the  street,  and  the  dust  collects  very  fast  upon 
the  foliage  and  fruit,  which  would  damage  it  much,  if  suffer- 
ed to  remain. 

There  is  one  more  ''  item,"  perhaps  of  consequence,  which 
I  omitted  in  its  proper  place.  The  passage  way  to  my  dinisg 
room,  from  the  street,  is  close  by  this  vine,  a  little  yard  aix 
feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  long.  The  last  spring  ( 1850)  I 
dug  over  all  the  old  clay  soil,  added  two  cartloads  of  pasture 
loam,  and  one  half  of  a  load  of  old  cow  manure,  mingled 
the  whole  together  and  then  laid  down  a  stone  flagging 
(stones  about  four  inches  thick)  as  a  walk,  from  the  gate  to 
the  door.  This  walk  is  sixteen  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide. 
It  would  heat  with  the  sun  and  remain  warm  all  nighi.    Il 
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is,  no  doubt,  of  very  great  service  to  the  vine.  I  never  have 
seen  a  spot  of  mould,  mildew,  blight,  or  any  other  thing, 
that  needed  "  doctor  stuff"  on  this  vine,  its  foliage,  or  fruit : 
and  I  invite  all  lovers  of  this  fine  fruit,  if  they  chance  to 
gravel  this  way  in  the  season,  to  stop  a  moment,  and  satisfy 
themselves,  that  grapes  of  excellent  flavor,  good  size,  and 
perfectly  ripe,  can  be  grown  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  the 
«pen  air,  without  trouble,  at  very  slight  expense,  and  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  knowledge.  I  consider  it  much  more  diflS- 
cult  to  raise  a  crop  of  plums  or  pears,  the  certainty  of  the 
orop  being  taken  into  account. 

I  purchased  of  Hovey  &  Co.,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  a  little 
vine,  in  a  small  pot,  called  ^'  Pitmaston  White  Cluster. '^  It  was 
very  small,  though  it  "  leaved  out"  very  pert  and  thrifty. 
We  often  laughed  at  the  peculiar  "ambitious^'  look  and 
sturdy  growth  of  our  little  new  comer.  In  the  fall  I  laid  it 
down,  two  arms,  about  two  feet  long  each.  The  next  spring 
{I860)  I  unbound  it  as  usual.  It  had  the  same  important 
look  when  the  eyes  began  to  push,  but  I  little  thought  what 
was  going  to  happen.  Passing  by,  one  day  in  June,  I  was 
astonished  to  see  eight  very  handsome  bunches  of  grapes 
well  set  and  quite  large.  It  had  scarcely  been  there  a  twelve- 
month. I  cut  out  seven  of  them  and  hesitated  some  time 
over  the  eighth.  It  was  suffered  to  grow.  It  rapidly  gained 
on  the  Isabellas,  and  ripened  off,  first  rate,  October  1st,  a  full 
week  before  them,  of  a  rich  amber  color,  semi-transparenti 
free  of  pulp,  and  of  most  agreeable  flavor.  The  vine  grew 
also,  beyond  any  vine  I  ever  have  seen — with  fine  stout 
wood,  short  joints,  and  maintained  the  same  smart  look  the 
whole  season*  I  laid  down  seven  canes  of  it  in  November, 
pruning  off  three  others.  The  seven  are  nine  feet  long, 
each.  This  is  a  vine,  as  is  a  vine,  sure  enough.  It  may 
bear  ten  bunches  this  year,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  set 
forty,  at  least. 

One  word  about  the  border.  Fifteen  feet  long,  three 
wide,  and  three  deep.  Drained  by  a  layer  of  old  brick  and 
mortar,  six  inches  thick.  Soil  made  of  one  load  of  old  cow- 
manure,  two  loads  of  coal-pit  earth  from  the  pasture,  two 
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banels  of  asheSj  leached^  a  lot  of  bones,  say  a  barrow  load — 
all  these  well  mingled  together  and  oTerkid  with  Tsry  M 
tan,  say  four  inches  thick ;  watered  with  six  or  eight  gallons 
of  soap  suds  once  a  week ;  precisely  simOar  situation  as  the 
Isabella  vine.  The  coal-pit  earth,  as  we  teraa  it,  is  the  mamd 
of  earth  remaining  around  an  old  eoal-pit }  consists  of  old 
tnrf,  ashes  and  small  chareoal  dusl«  The  kind  I  nse  is  at 
least  twenty  years  dd ;  it  is  a  most  desirable  soil  for  the 
grape,  always  moist  without  being  wet,  and  dry  without 
beii^;  paiohed« 

I  never  have  seen  Mr.  Allen's  treatise  on  the  Outture  of 
die  Grape  until  within  a  month.  It  is  a  valuable  work  for 
those  who  have  glass  structures ;  but  I  can  never  be  made  to 
believe  thai  a  putrifying  oavoass  is  desirable  for  the  vine.  I 
buried  a  goose,  once,  feathers  and  all,  at  the  roots  of  a  vin^,. 
and  I  never  think  of  it  without  feeling  ^  goosey"  abool  it. 
I  like  tiie  bones,  hair,  hoofii,  dto.,  of  animals,  but  not  lbs  da-- 
eaying  flesh. 

I  am  building  a  miniature  grapery,  (cold  house,)  21  by 
9  A.  This  is  every  inch  of  land  I  can  spare.  It  will  be  • 
v«ry  tidy  affair,  glass  front,  top,  ends,  and  will  cost  f  3.5ft 
per  foot  on%r.  I  cannot  explain  without  diagrans,  and  it 
would  not  interest  you.  I  may  venturs  again  one  of  these 
days  to  say  "  my  say.''    A.  J.,  Jn. 

Wiscasseif  Me.^  January  fl4^A,  1851. 

.  Those  of  our  readers  who  read  Mr.  Johnston's  exeeHest 
article  on  the  Isabella  gn^ie,  will  be  glad  to  w^ome  him 
ilgftin  to  our  pages.  They  will  find  the  pieseni  article  n^ 
less  interesting  than  the  previous  one.  To  all  ctdtivaton  ef 
the  gnq^e  it  is  invaluable ;  and  if  all  amateur  cultivators  wet« 
as  observing  as  Mr.  Johnston,  and  could  '^  say  their  say*'  as  he 
does,  in  regard  to  thek  practice,  we  shoidd  soon  have  M 
aeeumulation  of  facts  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  vahie. 
We  trust  Mr.  Johnston  will  send  us  the  whole  details  ^  hi» 
tk^ap  vinery^  diagrams  and  all,  thsit  we  may  lay  them  befMe 
QMr  readers. — E». 
veu  KviL— <re.  ui.  16 
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Akt.  VI.     The  Pameuse  Apple.    By  C.  Goodrich,  Bur- 
lington, Yt. 

Tax  FiJOBUBE  AppiiE. 

Pomme  de  Neige  —  I}owmng. 
Chimney  Apple — of  Lake  Chaoaplain. 

Show  Apple — of  Ogdensburgh,  Detroit^  Slc, 

Deab  Sir: — In  the  January  number  of  your  Magazine 
you  have  a  drawing  and  description  of  the  Fameuse  Apple, 
both  of  which  are  very  accurate  excepting  in  size,  which  is 
rather  large.  It  is  a  great  bearer  in  alternate  years;  its 
history  I  think  not  correct. 

It  is  here  one  of  the  most  common  as  well  as  oldest  varie- 
ties ;  hundreds  of  barrels  are  sold  in  a  single  season  in  this 
town  alone.  It  is  very  variable  in  size,  quality  and  time  of 
ripening,  so  mdch  so  that  it  is  generally  said  "  there  are  two 
sorts;"  but  I  am  satisfied  the  difference  is  from  culturei  as  I 
hate'  had  apples  from  scions  taken  from  the  best  bearing 
trees  I  could  find  in  Montreal  (which  I  marked  when  filled 
with  ripe  fruit)  and  grafted  on  old  trees  jvoducing  poor  applet 
of  the  same  sort,  without  the  slightest  variation  from  those 
growing  on  the  old  stock  in  which  they  were  grafted. 

This  variety  requires  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil,  rather  moist, 
and  if  inclining  to  clay  it  is  still  better.  The  soil  on  the 
Island  of  Montreal  seems  particularly  adapted  to  it.  In  this 
valley  they  vary  so  much,  depending  on  soil  and  culture,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  the  same  apple.  On  light 
warm'  soil,  with  the  best  culture,  I  have  never  seen  as  good 
specimens  as  those  produced  on  heavier  and  colder  soils. 
The  best  in  this  valley  are  in  St.  Albans,  where  the  soil  is  a 
deep  strong  loam,  and  rather  moist.  All  American  writers 
call  it  a  Canadian  apple ;  of  this  I  think  there  is  no  proof. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  years  since,  the  French  planted  this 
variety  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  opposite 
Fort  Frederick  on  Crown  Point,  at  a  place  called ''  Chimney 
Point" — more  than  fifty  years  before  any  other  permanent' 
settlement.     From  these  old  trees  scions  have  been  scattered 
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through  Vermont,  and  called  the  "  Chimney  apple."  A  very 
intelligent  and  highly  educated  French  Seigneur,  residing  on 
an  old*  seignory  eighty  miles  below  Quebec,  informed  me 
that  this  was  one  of  the  first  varieties  of  apples  planted  on 
the  place ;  that  the  trees  were  very  old  and  were  brought 
from  France.  The  early  French  settlers  planted  the  same 
variety  at  Ogdensburgh,  Detroit,  and  other  places  on  Lakes 
Erie  and  OntaHo,  where  it  has  been  known  as  the  '<  Snow 
apple ;"  also  at  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  since,  where  the  old  trees  are  still  productive, 
and  apples  from  them  sent  to  St.  Louis,  &c.  The  same 
apple  may  be  found  in  the  markets  in  France,  and  in  London 
of  the  growth  of  France. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  seedling  apple  was  pro- 
duced in  Canada  at  so  early  a  day  as  to  be  distributed  more 
than  one  thousand  miles  in  every  settlement  made  by  the 
French  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since ;  and  until  our 
Canadian  friends  can  give  us  some  history  of  it  of  an  older 
date,  I  cannot  admit  their  claim  to  it. 

'  The  Fameuse  apple  seems  to  be  of  a  distinct  class,  as  ' 
much  so  as  the  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  or  the  Pearmain.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dewey,  nrst 
minister  of  Bennington  before  the  Revolution,  had  trees  from 
Sir  William  Johnson's  "  Castle  "  in  the  "  Indian  Country," 
which  he  called  the  "  Johnson  apple,"  evidently  a  seedling 
from  it :  six  years  since,  his  grandson  sent  me  scions  firom 
them.  This  apple  is  smaller  and  ripens  later  than  its  parent. 
The  St.  Lawrence,  a  seedling  of  a  recent  date,  is  another. 
Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler  of  this  town  has  a  seedling  from  seeds 
planted  by  himself,  which  has  fruited  three  or  four  years, 
which  he  thinks  superior  to  its  parent,  and  doubtless  there 
are  many  others  resembling  it. 

Burlington,  Ft,  Jan.  1861. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Goodrich, 
for  so  complete  a  history  of  the  Fameuse  apple.  We  have 
ouTself  had  doubts  of  its  being  a  native  fruit ;  but  as  all  our 
pomologists  have  generally  considered  it  an  American  variety 
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we  did  not  wish  to  raise  a  doubt  without  having  some  fads 
lo  warrant  it :  from  what  is  here  advanced,  however,  req)eel* 
kii(  its  history,  it  would  seem  conclusive  that  it  is  a  foreign 
firuit,  introduced  by  the  early  French  settlers  at  the  same  time 
a$  the  White  Doyenni,  St.  Germain,  Bon  Chretien,  and  othdr 
of  the  old  pears  which  are  found  in  the  same  localities  as  th« 
Fameuse  apple.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  look 
«p  the  Fameuse  in  the  French  pomologieal  works.*— Eik 


wat 


Art.  YII.     On  the  Treatment  and  CutHpoiion  of  Orange 

and  Lemon  Trees.    By  R.  B.  L. 

Thc  Orange  is,  without  exception,  the  most  popular  of  all 
flowei^bearing  and  fruit-bearing  plants.  So  great  favorites 
are  they  among  all  classes  of  the  community  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  family,  in  which  a  taste  for  flowers  has  found  a 
place,  that  some  one  or  other  of  this  genus  is  not  to  be 
found  in  their  possession.  With  the  mere  florist  or  seeker  of 
rarities,  the  preference  for  particular  flowers  is  as  fleeting 
imd  inconstant  as  that  for  dress;  it  changes  with  the 
season,  and  the  fkvorite  of  one  year  is  set  aside  the  next,  to 
make  room  for  something  else ;  and  the  third  year  it  becomes 
litUe  more  than  a  despised  and  abandoned  outcast,  not 
lessened  in  its  beauty,  but  displaced  by  the  intolerant  rage 
for  novelties,  which  excite  a  more  attractive,  though  no  less 
transitory  influence,  till  they  also,  in  their  turn,  sink  into 
oblivion,  and  their  places  in  the  affections  of  the  flower 
foncier  become  occupied  with  other  fiivorites« 

Some  of  these  neglected  favorites,  possessing  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  are  all  in  a  sudden  recalled  to  notice,  placed  in 
their  former  position,  or  even  elevated  a  little  higher.  They 
are  improved  by  attention,  and  invested  with  additioncd 
eharms.  They  hold  their  sway  over  the  enthusiastic  mind  for 
lb  season,  and  are  again  cast  down  from  their  high  places  in 
Flora's  temple.    I  could  name  at  least  a  dozen  fl6ral  beautieai 
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ttot  have  been  in  and  out  of  the  fashion  —  "  like  Sir  Roger 
de  Goyerley's  coot  and  doublet" — at  least  a  dozen  times 
during  the  last  dozen  years. 

The  orange  and  its  allies^  howerer,  are  a  class  that  have 
jBKnIained  their  position  in  the  pablic  favor  not  onlf  for 
fnearSy  but  for  ages,  undiminished,  sometimes  indeed  subjected 
to  negleet  by  enthusiastic  votaries  of  fashion,  but  they  have 
never  lost  the  favor  of  people  of  taste ;  nor  has  this  been 
a  susfdaeed  fiftvoritism,  for  it  is  impossible  to  find,  among  all 
our  exotic  trees,  a  more  imposing  and  more  truly  beautifbl 
olirjoet,  than  m  healthy  well  grown  orange  tree,  covered  at 
Qom  and  the  same  time  with  foliage,  flowers  and  fhiit.  What 
lover  of  the  beautiful  can  look  upon  this  noble  and  elegant 
tree,  with  its  arborescent  yet  graceful  habit  of  growth,  its 
deep  glossy  green  foliage,  its  deliciously  sweet-scented  flow- 
ers, and  its  conspicuously  rich  colored  fruit,  carrying  one, 
'with  a  kind  of  ideal  enthusiasm,  among  the  orange  groves 
of  southern  Europe,  to  the  orange  gardens  of  Nice  and 
Genoa;  and  we  might  add,  the  orange  gardens  of  the 
southern  States  of  the  Union,  though  these  are  only  the 
epitome  of  what  they  might  be« 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  original  habitat  of  the 
oiange.  Although  lai^ly  cultivated  on  the  shores  of  Italy, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  native  of  Europe.  The  oranges 
of  St.  Michael's,  in  the  Azores,  are  generally  considered  the 
best  that  come  to  our  markets ;  they  are  not,  however, 
indigenous  productions  of  that  island,  but  were  sent  there 
by  the  Portuguese,  as  they  were  originally  sent  to  the  south* 
em  States  of  America  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the  middle  of  a 
forest,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Cedeno,  Humboldt  found 
wild  orange  trees,  bearing  large  and  sweet  fruit,  whioh 
were  probably  the  remains  of  some  old  Indian  or  Spanish 
plantations,  for  the  orange  cannot  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
^Kmtaneous  vegetable  productions  of  the  American  conr 
tinent. 

The  orange,  when  full  grown,  attains  to  the  height  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  and  when  healthy  is  most  graceftil 
when  fhll  grown*    We  have  seen  many  oranges  cultivated 
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under  glass  in  Great  Britain,  abore  twenty  feet  high,  planted 
in  the  floor  of  large  conservatories.  At  Castle  Temple,  near 
Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  there  is  a  citron  tree  which  completely 
covers  a  wall  thirty  feet  in  length  and  nearly  twenty  feet 
high,  and  when  we  saw  it  some  years  ago  it  was  covered 
with  large  fruit,  a  noble  sight.  We  have  often  seen  them 
trained  on  the  back  wall  of  greenhouses,  vineries  &c.,  and 
producing  large  crops  of  fruit. 

The  orange  family  live  to  a  great  age,  and  even  under 
artificial  culture  they  are  known  to  be  many  hundred  yean 
old.  In  one  place  in  Britain  we  have  seen  trees  that  were 
planted  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Yllth ;  and 
several  others  that  were  planted  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  are  still  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition.  In 
Andalusia  there  are  extensive  orchards  of  orange  trees  of  great 
age,  which  have  for  centuries  formed  the  principal  revenue 
of  the  monks.  In  Cordova,  the  seat  of  Moorish  grandeur 
and  luxury,  there  are  orange  trees  still  standing,  said  to  be 
seven  hundred  years  old. 

The  orange  is  a  plant  that  will  bear  many  hardships  and 
much  ill  treatment  under  artificial  culture ;  and  its  tenacity 
of  life  is  often  tried  to  the  utmost ;  for  though  almost  every 
one  values  his  orange  trees,  they  are  nevertheless  subjected  to 
very  bad  treatment  if  not  absolute  neglect.  Unlike  many  other 
plants  they  will  linger  for  msiny  years  in  a  condition  between 
death  and  life,  and  in  which  they  would  be  quite  as  valuable 
dead  as  alive.  Before  entering,  therefore,  into  a  practical 
consideration  of  their  culture,  it  might  not  be  improper  for 
us  to  take  a  glance  at  the  treatment  to  which  this  genus  has 
hitherto  been  subjected,  even  by  those  who  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  construct  houses  for  their  reception,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  treat  them  as  they  do  their  garden  seeds,  and  such  poi^ 
table  and  perishable  ornaments  of  the  parterre,  viz.,  set  them 
out  in  the  sun  in  the  months  of  summer,  and  stow  them 
away  in  a  cellar  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

There  are  but  few  instances  in  this  country  where  houses 
have  been  erected  for  the  exclusive  culture  of  the  orange ; 
Aor  is  it  anywhere  cultivated  under  glass  for  profitable  pro- 
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ddct ;  neither  is  it  a  fruit  that  can  ever  compensate  the 
enitivator  where  this  is  the  object  of  its  culture.  The  orange 
oan  only  be  grown  profitably  for  edible  fruit  where  the 
climate  and  soil  are  perfectly  suitable ;  not  a  high  arid  tem*- 
perature  like  our  southern  summers,  but  a  moist,  mild,  salu- 
brious and  equable  temperature,  like  that  which  characterizes. 
the  islands  of  Malta  and  the  Azores,  where  the  finest  oranges 
are  grown. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  gardeners  in  oldea 
tknes  that  the  orange  was  a  peculiarly  domesticated  kind  of 
plant;  that  it  was  different  in  its  habits  and  requirements 
from  other  plants  that  were  kept  in  glazed  houses,  since  it 
was  not  supposed  to  require  a  glazed  house  at  all,  and  hence 
many  of  the  structures  called  orange  houses,  of  the  last 
century,  were  merely  ordinary  buildings  with  slate  roofs  and 
large  windows  in  front,  without  any  windows  on  the  ends  or 
back.  Many  structures  of  this  kind  may  be  found  all  over 
Great  Britain.  A  fine  specimen  of  this  kind  of  orange  house 
still  stands  at  Wanstead  Grove,  in  Essex,  and  is  still  the 
winter  receptacle  of  large  orange  trees.  Another  stands  at 
Woburn  Abbey,  in  Bedfordshire,  now  more  appropriately 
changed  into  a  sculpture  gallery.  It  would  appear  therefore 
to  be  generally  supposed  that  orange  trees  did  not  require 
much  lightj  at  least  in  winter,  and  this  notion  seems  to  have 
descended  so  faithfully  from  one  to  another,  that  we  find  it 
practically  acted  upon  at  the  present  day ;  whether  from 
choice  or  necessity,  I  must  leave  those  who  practice  it  to 
decide ;  certain  it  is,  that  orange  trees  are  shut  up  from  the 
influence  of  the  light  in  winter  and  exposed  to  its  unshaded 
brightness  in  summer,  and  this,  too,  from  the  fact  of  a  prac- 
tice which  springs  from  the  wisdom  of  experience.  This  fact 
involves  us  into  a  somewhat  curious  and  interesting  enquiry, 
why  plants  that  are  invariably,  according  to  the  same  prac- 
tice, set  out  and  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  summer 
air,  and  very  often  of  the  burning  sun,  should  thrive  best 
when  excluded  from  these  influences,  in  the  months  of  winter, 
when  these  influences  were  so  much  weakened  by  natural 
causes.    It  is  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  these  discrepancieSi 
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vsless  it  can  be  called,  as  many  other  things  aie,  ikeprxuHee 
which  is  generally  adopted,  and  just  because  it  is  so,  the 
idants  are  compelled  to  reconcfle  themselves  to  it,  whether 
they  will  or  not 

Admitting  that  orange  trees  prosper  and  produce  firuit 
abundantly  in  localities  where  they  are  occasionally  sub* 
jected  to  a  great  degree  of  solar  light  and  heat,  as  on  tfie 
shores  of  Italy,  in  the  Azores  and  other  islands,  yet  it  Is 
easy  to  see  that  in  these  places  they  possess  great  advanti^es 
over  those  cultivated  in  glass  houses,  in  pots  and  tubs,  ev 
even  planted  in  the  ground.  Those  places  where  oranges 
thrive  best,  are  not  only  exposed  to  the  moist  and  equalising 
breezes  of  the  seas  that  surround  them,  but  their  climate  is 
also  more  genial  and  salubrious  of  itself,  and  hence  we  find 
Aat  orange  trees  do  not  thrive  best  in  warm  climates  but 
only  where  the  climate  suits  them.  In  some  parts  of  our 
southern  States,  where  the  summers  are  hotter  than  the  soufli 
of  Europe,  and  the  winters  sufficiently  mild  for  its  cultufs, 
the  orange  will  not  thrive  at  all,  and  yet  there  are  many 
plants  that  flourish  with  the  orange  on  the  Apennines  which 
bloom  abundantly  in  our  gardens,  and  stand  our  severest 
winters  unhurt.  Another  curious  fact  rises  out  of  this 
enquiry  regarding  the  nature  of  the  orange.  In  some  parts 
of  the  south  of  Italy,  the  orange  will  not  thrive  though 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude.  In  Florence  and  Tuscany  it  is 
only  found  in  carefully  cultivated  gardens,  but  there  are  none 
of  the  orange  groves  that  are  so  plentiful  farther  west ;  but 
the  olive,  the  grape  and  the  pomegranate  ne  in  abundance 
to  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  orange. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
successful  culture  of  the  orange  depends  more  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  congeniality  of  the  climate,  than 
upon  the  latitude  of  the  place,  or  mere  heat  of  the  atmoflh 
phere ;  and  that  a  climate  may  be  suitable  for  the  ripening  ef 
grapes,  maize,  tobacco,  rice  and  other  tropical  crops,  and 
yet  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  growth  of  the  orange.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  oranges  in  the  southern 
States,  though  with  little  success ;  and  though  some  fruit  i» 
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produced)  it  is  only  for  looking  at,  and  is  scarcely  more  fit  to 
eat  Uian  a  lemon  ;  and  though  I  have  seen  growers  enthusi- 
astic in  favor  of  fruit  produced  by  their  own  trees,  the  fruit 
is  as  unlike  the  oranges  of  St.  Michael's,  as  the  Fox  grape 
is  unlike  the  Muscat. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  acclimatize  the  orange 
and  to  make  it  stand  frost  without  protection.  These  at- 
tempts, however,  have  been  without  success,  although  it 
thrives  well  in  China  and  Japan,  where  the  climate  is  some- 
times severer  than  in  England.  The  Aiicuba  japonica  and 
the  Chinese  peeonies  withstand  a  frost  that  would  destroy  the 
orange,  and  yet  I  have  seen  the  orange  bear  ten  degrees  of 
frost  without  injury.  In  viewing  the  question,  however,  in 
relation  to  the  climate  of  New  England,  which  is  not  only 
more  protracted  and  severe,  but  its  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold  much  greater,  and  more  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  exotic 
vegetation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  expedients  in 
exotic  culture,  which  milder  winters  and  cooler  summers 
render  quite  dispensable. 

It' is  too  much  the  custom,  however,  of  those  who  grow  a 
few  orange  trees  from  fancy,  and  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
their  nature,  to  regard  frost  as  the  only  enemy  to  be  con- 
tended with,  in  our  severe  winters ;  and  hence  the  only  ob- 
ject seems  to  be,  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  no 
matter  where  or  how ;  and  in  choosing  a  place  of  protec- 
tion, no  other  idea  but  the  fear  of  frost  influences  their  selec- 
tion. It  is  very  right  to  regard  frost  as  an  enemy  in  such 
cases,  and  it  requires  considerable  care  to  contend  against  it 
successfully ;  but  it  is  a  sad  mistake  to  regard  it  as  the  only 
enemy  we  have  to  encounter  ;  for  there  is  one  no  less  destruc- 
tive, and  though  slower,  is  more  subtile  in  its  process,  namely, 
artificial  heat.  This  is  true  in  a  very  extended  sense,  and 
in  regard  to  many  other  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  though  to 
none  more  certainly  than  the  orange  and  its  allies;  and 
hence  it  is  essential  to  guard  against  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
emies of  the  orange,  though  it  is  the  direct  opposite,  and  also 
the  greatest  antagonist  of  frost. 

When  the  plants  of  any  kind  are  placed  in  cellars,  from 
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which  the  light  and  air,  compiiratively  speaking,  are  exclnd- 
ed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  welfare  that  they  riioald 
be  then  in  a  dormant  state,  and  be  kept  so  during  the  period 
of  their  confinement.  Activity  on  the  part  of  the  leaves  is 
not  necessary  to  their  preservation.  This  fact  is  very  eon- 
vincingly  proved,  by  cutting  a  branch  of  an  evergreen  and 
covering  it  with  snow  during  the  winter.  So  long  as  it  re- 
mains covered  with  snow,  it  will  keep  fresh  and  healthy,  but 
if  taken  from  under  the  snow,  even  in  midwinter,  and  expos- 
ed to  the  air,  it  will  soon  die.  Instances  of  this  nature 
might  be  multiplied,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
point  in  question.  All  kinds  of  plants  do  not  retain  moisture 
through  the  winter  to  the  same  extent,  and  those  species 
that  are  usually  grown  under  glass,  coming  from  a  climate 
which  is  evidently  warmer  than  that  in  which  they  require 
protection,  are  less  likely  to  mature  their  tissue,  and  are  c<mi- 
sequently  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  frost,  as  well  as 
more  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  artificial  heat. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  being  to  bring  into 
notice  the  peculiarities  of  this  class  of  plants,  we  will  now 
enter  into  some  practical  considerations  in  regard  to  their 
culture. 

Boston^  February  4ih,  1851. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  TIIL     Notes  on  Winter  and  early  Spring  Flowering 

Greenhouse  Plants.     By  Hortus. 

The  following  selection  may  be  useful  to  those  of  your 
readers  who  wish  to  form  a  collection  of  really  suitable  and 
satisfactory  plants  for  decorating  greenhouses  during  winter. 
'  It  is  a  very  prevalent  custom  to  cultivate  greenhouse  and 
hothouse  plants  in  the  same  structure.  When  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  whole.  To  suit 
the  latter,  a  temperature  must  be  kept  up  highly  injurious  to 
the  others.     In  the  annexed  list,  all  tender  hothouse  plants 
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ai6  excluded,  and  artificial  heat  will  only  be  requisite  to  keep 
the  thermometer  above  the  freezing  point.  In  severe  weather, 
a  minimum  temperature  of  34^  at  night,  and  in  bright  sunny 
days  a  maximum  of  60^  day,  will  be  sufficient. 

The  love  of  flowers  is  greatly  increased  when  success  at- 
tends their  cultivation.  Many  people,  in  forming  a  coUeo- 
lioD  indiscriminately,  spend  money  in  purchasing,  and  after- 
wards sacrifice  time  in  cultivating,  plants  of  little  or  no  use 
liar  the  purposes  intended,  and  the  pleasant  pursuit  is  given 
up  in  despair. 

LUCULIA    GRATISSmi. 

This  is  frequently  treated  as  a  hothouse  plant,  but  it  is 
found  to  do  equally  well  in  a  greenhouse.  It  blooms  freely, 
forming  trusses  similar  to  the  common  hydrangea,  of  a  pink 
color,  and  powerfully  fragrant.  Cuttings  of  young  wood, 
rooted  in  spring,  will  form  good  plants  for  flowering  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  After  they  have  completed  their  growth, 
they  should  be  placed  out  of  doors  to  form  flower  buds,  and 
housed  i^evious  to  cold  weather.  Like  the  chrysanthemum 
they  may  be  propagated  after  the  flower  buds  are  formed, 
striking  the  cuttings  in  small  pots,  where  they  remain  to 
flower.  They  succeed  best  when  limited  for  pot  room. 
When  exposed  out  of  doors,  the  leaves  will  look  brown,  but 
soon  regain  their  color  when  brought  into  the  house. 

CORONILLA   GLAUCA. 

This  is  an  old  and  much  neglected  plant,  but  very  beauti- 
ful when  covered  with  its  fine  trusses  of  yellow,  fragrant 
flowers.  It  is  of  easy  culture.  Cuttings,  rooted  in  early 
summer  and  placed  out  of  doors  for  a  month  or  two,  will 
flower  during  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

OXALISES. 

The  oxalises,  Bowiei,  versicolor,  purpurea,  &c.,  are  fine 
flowering  plants.  Potted  during  the  month  of  September, 
watered  sparingly  until  leaves  are  formed,  and  placed  near 
the  glass  while  growing,  will  insure  abundance  of  bloom : 
they  remaia  many  months  in  flower ;  when  this  is  past,  they 
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should  be  ripened  off  and  kept  in  a  state  of  rest,  until  the  fol- 
lowing potting  season  arrives. 

Cestruu  aurantiacum 

Is  a  favorite  plant,  with  the  habit  of  night-smelling  jasmine. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters,  of  an  orange  yellow, 
or  apricot  color,  with  a  fine  perfume  of  orange-peel ;  these 
are  succeeded  by  white  berries,  giving  the  plant  an  highly 
ornamental  character  ,*  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  require 
frequent  topping  to  induce  laterals,  and  preserve  a  bushy  habit 
It  propagates  readily  by  cuttings. 

Cinerarias. 

These  furnish  a  fiine  display  of  flowers  for  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  year,  if  properly  managed,  and  are  valuable  for 
furnishing  flowers  for  bouquets,  &c.  in  winter.  They  are  of 
every  shade  of  color,  and  many  of  them  fragrant.  Seeds 
sown  in  April  will  afford  a  succession  of  flowers  from  No- 
vember to  April,  and  cuttings  or  offsets,  rooted  in  August, 
will  succeed  these.  When  growing,  they  like  shade  and 
moisture ;  frequent  syringing  over  the  leaves  benefits  them 
much,  and  keeps  them  clean.  Rooted  offsets  can  be  abun- 
dantly obtained,  by  plunging  an  old  plant  in  light  soU,  and 
keeping  it  moist. 

EUTAXIA    MTRTIFOLIA 

Is  a  most  profuse  bloomer ;  flowers,  light  yellow  color.  It 
requires  to  be  well  stopped  back  while  growing  ;  every  shoot 
should  have  the  point  pinched  out  as  the  growth  commences. 
The  flowers  do  not  retain  their  perfection  many  weeks.  It 
is  easily  raised  from  cuttings  in  summer. 

Chorisemas. 

Tliese  are  graceful  growing  plants,  giving  a  profusion  of 
papilionaceous  flowers,  chiefly  of  red  and  yellow  colors. 
They  require  a  well-drained  turfy  soil,  and  watered  sparingly 
towards  autumn,  to  harden  their  wood.  Young  shoots,  about 
two  inches  long,  will  root  readily  if  taken  off  with  a  keel  of 
old  wood.     They  require  frequent  syringing,  being  very  lift- 
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ble  to  the  att^u^ks  of  red  spider.  During  their  early  growth, 
they  should  be  kept  in  the  house  ;  afterwards,  placed  out  of 
doors  until  autumn.  C.  cordata,  C.  ovata,  C.  varium,  C. 
varium  nana,  and  C.  Hendersonii  are  desirable  varieties. 

Lachenai^ias. 

The  Lachenalias  pendula,  tricolor,  and  lutea,  are  very 
attractive  early  spring  flowering  plants.  The  bulbous  roots 
should  be  potted  about  the  end  of  August,  and  moderately 
supplied  with  water  until  they  have  fairly  started  into  growth. 
The  flower  stems  rise  from  the  centre,  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  to  the  height  of  six  or  nine  inches,  nearly  covered 
with  tube-shaped,  drooping  flowers,  of  a  yellow  color,  which 
remain  a  long  time  in  perfection.  When  the  leaves  fade, 
they  should  be  kept  dry  and  cqoI,  until  potting  time  arrives. 

Epacrises. 

This  genus  contains  many  varieties,  flowering  successfully 
from  December  to  May.  When  the  flowers  fade,  they  should 
be  pruned  close,  and  shifted  into  larger  pots,  if  requisite. 
They  grow  well  in  fibry  loam.  The  pots  must  be  well 
drained.  A  few  pebbles  or  small  pieces  of  charcoal  mixed 
in  the  soil  will  insure  porosity.  After  potting,  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  quiet  situation  out  of  doors,  and  frequently 
pinch  out  the  point  of  luxuriant  shoots  to  maintain  uniform- 
ity. E.  grandiflora,  E.  nivalis,  E.  pulch^Ua,  E.  imprissa, 
and  E.  miniata  are  among  the  best. 

Primula  sinensis. 

The  Chinese  primrose  is  a  well  known  plant,  of  great 
beauty,  and  prolific  in  flowers.  The  chief  colors  are  white, 
and  different  shades  of  purple  ;  those  with  fimbriated  flowers 
are  most  valued.  By  sowing  seeds  at  intervals  from  June  to 
September,  a  succession  of  flowers  will  be  had  from  Novem- 
ber to  May.  The  largest  and  best  colored  only  should  be 
reserved  for  seed.  They  do  not  ripen  seed  well  before  May 
or  June.  They  require  to  be  grown  in  well-drained  pots, 
and  progress  rapidly  in  summer  in  a  cool  frame  or  on  a  shaded 
ahelf  in  the  greenhouse.     Water  must  pass  freely  through 
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the  soil ;  they  like  plenty  of  it,  but  not  when  stagnated  about 
their  roots.     The  double  varieties  (white  and  purple)  should 
be  in  every  collection. 
January  22rf,  1851. 

( To  be  caniiniMd.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENOE. 

Ae*.  L    Gmmd  JVUiocf . 

EpipHTLLuif  T&UNCATI7M  AiTD  ITS  TAftncTiBs. — ^I  coDsideT  thst  these  oog^ 
to  be  brougbt  more  into  notice  than  they  aie  at  present  If  we  take  into  con* 
sideration  their  time  of  flowering,  along^  with  the  beautj  of  the  bloesoms  and 
the  graceful  appearance  oi  the  plants,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
as  a  whole,  we  have  little  to  equal  them  during  the  dark  days  of  winter.  What 
have  we  better  for  decorating  our  conservatories  and  drawing-rooms  through* 
out  November,  December,  and  January  ?  By  exciting  some,  and  retarding 
others,  I  can  have  a  prolongation  of  bloom  during  these  comparatively  flow*  | 

«iees  months.  But,  alas !  how  often  do  we  meet  with  plants,  all  but  anni- 
hilated, with  scarcely  a  leg  to  stand  upon  except  a  wooden  one,  of  a  pale 
sickly  appearance,  either  soddened  with  water,  or  starved  for  pot-room,  pent 
np  in  a  dark  comer  of  a  stove  or  forcing-house,  when  they  ought  to  be  in  the 
open  air  ripening  their  wood  for  a  future  display  of  flowers.  The  method  I 
adopt  to  insure  success,  as  regards  their  treatment,  is  as  follows  i  I  grow 
none  on  their  own  bottoms ;  they  are  all  grafted  on  Cereus  speciosissimus, 
which  I  consider  a  better  stock  than  Pereskia  aculeata,  as  the  grails  are  not  I 

so  liable  to  be  outgrown  by  the  stock  on  the  former  as  on  the  latter.  Select 
•opie  clean  healthy  plants  that  have  been  struck  ftom  cuttings  the  previous 
year  fix  stocks.  In  March  introduce  them  into  a  stove  or  pit  where  there  is 
a  heat  of  from  50°  to  70°.  When  they  show  signs  of  growing,  with  a  shaip 
knife  make  incisions  in  the  angles  alternately  all  round  from  four  to  six 
inches  apart,  and  place  one  graft  on  the  top,  fastening  it  with  a  spine  of  the 
stock,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  sides.  I  prefer  the  grafts 
fiom  one-year  old  shoots,  they  require  nothing  fluther  than  shading,  and 
keeping  rather  close  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  In  the  course  of  two  montfaB 
they  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  growing,  then  give  them  moro  air  and  light, 
and  keep  the  stocks  divested  of  aU  suckers  as  they  appear.  As  regards 
height,  ^ey  may  be  ftom  one  foot  to  six,,  that  all  depends  upon  taste  and 
oonvenience.  A  plant  grafted  one  foot  high  will  form  a  handsome  bush,  two 
or  three  feet  across,  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  supported  with  a 
wire  trellis  underneath ;  cylindrical  trellises  are  the  best  for  showing  tall 
plants  to  advantage.  As  regards  culture,  presuming  the  plants  have  done 
flowering,  and  are  stored  away  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  or  any  other  con- 
venient [rfaee,  ftee  fiom  damp,  and  k^  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  they  will  re- 
4U»  ntrthiag  more  tUl  about  the  middle  of  March.    Then  Omj  mmt  be 
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kmmht  to  the  pottiiig'-aiied  md  repotted ;  tlue  operalkni  reqairee  to  be  per- 
ftnned  veiy  carefully,  as  the  fihoots  ore  easily  broken.  The  soil  that  I  find 
best  Baited  for  them  is,  two  parts  decayed  torf,  one  decomposed  cow-dung, 
and  one  river  sand,  or,  what  is  better,  the  grit  that  is  washed  by  the  rain  on 
tiie  sides  of  tainpike  roads.  These  weU  incorporated,  together  with  a  little 
leaf-roooid  and  some  pieces  of  chaicoal,  make  a  suitable  compost ;  the  pots 
most  be  well  drained,  three  inches  at  least  for  large  plants.  Then  proceed 
to  shift  them  very  carefully,  by  rubbing  part;  of  the  old  mould  away,  and 
fwosaing  the  new  rather  firmly  among  the  roots ;  re-adjust  the  trellises,  and 
the  work  is  completed.  Afterwards  place  them  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
either  in  a  stove  or  pit,  and  give  a  good  watering,  allowing  the  thermometer 
to  range  from  50^  to  7(f ;  giving  them  a  syringe  in  the  morning  when  there 
is  an  appearance  of  a  fine  day,  and  they  will  soon  start  into  growth.  Then, 
light,  air,  and  moisture  are  beneficial  to  them  at  this  stage,  frequently  turn- 
ing the  plants,  so  as  to  balance  them  on  all  sides,  giving  manure  water  once 
a  weq^  when  they  are  in  a  growing  state,  and  regulate  the  young  shoots ; 
pinch  some  out  where  they  are  coming  too  numerously,  in  order  that  the 
plants  may  be  equal  on  all  sides.  After  they  have  made  their  growth,  or 
towards  the  end  of  July,  remove  them  to  a  greenhoose,  or  cold  pit,  for  a 
sliort  time,  preparatory  to  placing  them  out  of  doors ;  withhold  manm«  wa- 
ter at  this  stB^,  and  keep  them  rather  dry,  in  order  that  the  wood  may  get 
thoroughly  ripened ;  they  will  requiro  protection  from  wind  and  rain ;  place 
them  on  coal  ashes  in  a  south  aspect,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  till 
they  have  set  their  flower-buds.  Towards  the  middle  of  September,  remove 
them  to  a  light  aiiy  place  in  the  greenhouse,  and  introdnce  them  into  the 
fltove  or  forcing-pit,  in  succession,  as  the  demands  of  the  family  may  require. 
I  have  proved  by  this  management  that  there  is  no  difilculty  in  getting  them 
to  bloom  freely.— ^G^onl.  CArsn.,  1850, /».  891.) 


Art.  n.    Domutic  JVbltoM. 


Paocnniires  of  the  Pomolooical  Congrsss  at  Cincinnati. — C.  M. 
Hovey,  Esq. :  Dear  Sir.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Magaxinty  just  come  to 
hand,  (Jan.)  in  your  article  on  "  Pomological  Gossip,"  page  23,  in  speakiqg 
of  the  delay  in  publishing  the  proceedings  of  **  the  third  session  of  the  Pom- 
ological Congress,"  you  say,  "  The  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  ofiTered 
to  publish  the  entire  i«oceedings,  and  we  trust  they  will  soon  appear."  Had 
you  attended  the  same,  you  would  have  known  the  reason  why  the  Cincin- 
nati Horticultural  Society  did  not  publish  the  proceedings.  As  the  remark 
implies,  if  it  is  not  a  direct  charge  of,  a  want  of  good  faUh,  which  unques- 
tionably would  not  have  been  made  had  you  understood  the  matter,  it 
seems  proper  therefore  that  an  explanation  should  be  made. 

When  ihe  Cincinnati  Horticultoral  Society  were  informed  that  the  Con- 
gress would  hold  its  next  meeting  in  this  city,  a  vote  was  unanimously  passed 
that  the  Society  would  provide  a  Hall  for  its  Hsdouy  and  extend  all  other 
within  its  power  to  facilitate  the  object  of  the  Cof^^vw ;  c£  this  its 
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Prendent  was  daly  infbnned,  and  by  him  politely  accepted.  On  Ae  mon- 
mg  appointed  by  the  PrtMenfs  Curcular  for  the  meeting  of  the  CongreeB, 
a  Committee  of  the  HorticQltural  Society  waa  in  waiting,  at  the  appointed 
place,  to  escort  the  delegates  to  the  HaU.  After  organizing,  the  previoas 
offer  of  the  Society  was  renewed  and  cordially  accepted,  when  an  adjourn- 
ment  was  moved  to  meet  in  the  evening,  and  carried.  At  this  meeting  a 
vote  was  earned  to  hold  its  futnre  meetings  on  the  ground  of  the  Slate  Agri- 
cnltnral  Fair,  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  Agricultnral  Board ;  of  coarse, 
the  tendered  aid  and  farther  civilities  of  the  Cincinnati  HoitieoltoFal  Society 
were  declined.  The  notes  of  its  Transactions  were  carried  by  its  Secretary 
to  Cleaveland. 

You  will  understand  that  this  explanation  is  not  made  to  find  fanlt  with 
any  one,  but  simply  to  exonerate  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  and 
its  members  from  the  seeming  implication  of  a  want  of  courtesy  and  good 
faith.  Veiy  respectfully  yours,  A.  H.  Ernst,  Spring  Gardmy  CmdnnaUf 
/on.  21, 1851. 

[Comment  is  unnecessary.  We  did  not  understand  the  matter  until  we 
read  the  above  communication.  Had  we  known  the  facts,  we  should  not 
have  made  the  remark  quoted  by  Mr.  Ernst — ^Ed.] 

Large  Pear  Tree. — ^There  is  in  Newport,  R.  I.  a  veiy  large  and  old  pear 
tree,  in  paftd  heaUh ;  it  must  be  at  least  koo  hundred  years  oU/  it  is  nme 
tmd  a  half  fed  in  circumference  (or  three  feet  three  inches  in  diameter)  and 
certainly  over  one  hundred  feet  high.  It  bore  fifteen  bushels  of  fruit,  and 
there  are  three  sorts  upon  it,  ripening  in  succession.  (The  pears  are  of  pyri- 
fyna  shape,  bay  green,  and  a  baking  variety.)  It  was  estimated  to  contain 
Jive  cordB  of  ufood  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  partly  cut  through, 
(the  place  is  not  entirely  healed  over  yet)  for  fire  wood  by  the  Hessians  at 
that  time,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  interference  of  the  fkmily.  Yotars^  A. 
Smith,  ^euporiy  January  13,  1851. 

Worcester  Horticultural  Society. — ^The  annual  meeting  was  held 
on  the  first  of  January,  and  the  foUowing  officers  elected : — 

Presidtni — Stephen  Salisbniy. 

Fice  iVefufentf— Dr.  W.  Workman,  Wm.  T.  Menyfield  and  E.  F.  Dixie. 

7Vitfiee9--Geo.  T.  Rice,  Dr.  S.  Flagg,  S.  H.  Colton,  E.  Earle,  W.  N. 
Bickford,  D.  W.  Lincoln,  C.  Paine,  S.  Allen,  W.  C.  Capron  and  C.  Brig- 
ham. 

Idbrarian — C.  Harris  ;  Treasurer ,  F.  W.  Paine ;  Secrekary^  Dr.  S.  Flagg. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ekirle,  the  former  President,  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. 

The  Society  have  resolved  to  build  a  HaU  the  present  year,  on  a  lot  on 
Front  Street  The  annual  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Cattle  Show,  that  is,  on  the  17, 18  and  19th  of  September  next 

Horticultural  Society  in  VsRMOifT. — A  convention  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  Horticulture,  in  the  Counties  of  Addison,  Chittenden,  Franklin 
and  Grand  Isle,  in  Vermont,  and  Essex  and  Clinton  Counties,  in  N.  Y.,  as- 
sembled in  Burlington  on  the  llth  inst,  and  proceeded  to  organize  a  Society 
There  was  a  large  show  of  firuit,  and  the  specimens  very  fine,  including 
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many  new  varietieB  aad  ieedUngs.    The  followiiig  penom  were  elected 
officeiB: — 

iVsMfenl— Rev.  John  Wheeler. 

Fice  Prmdenia-^Dwid  Reed,  R.  a  RobiiMoii*  M.  F.  Palmer,  Bael 
LandoD,  J.  W.  Bailej,  M.  Watoon. 

Seenimy—Wm.  C  HickoL 

TVeonmer — Prof.  Chaney. 

Pnfeuori^BaUai^^.  Torrejr,  D.  D. 

Ptqf.  ^  EnUmolagy^Iiev.  7u  ThompeoB. 

Pr^.  qf  HmUcuUtaral  Cftemufiy— Rev.  John  Mattocka. 

Oar  correspondent  Mr.  Battej,  of  Keeeeville,  waa  chosen  chainnan  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  and  we  have  no  doabt  he  will  keep  as  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  ftrtmre  progress  of  the  Society.  The  region  of  coantiy  within  the 
limitB  of  the  above  coonttes,  is  one  of  the  finest  for  froit  growing  in  the 
United  States.r— En. 

Ho»Ticin.TimAii  ExHininoir  or  tbs  Esskz  Ikstitutx,  Saum.  This 
flonriehing  association,  whose  Annaal  Exhibitions  we  have  often  given  so  foil 
aa  accoont  of,  held  its  Annaal  Show  last  year  in  September,  and  according 
to  the  RqKnt,  recently  pablished,it  was,  notwithstanding  the  nn&vorable 
■oascwi  anosoally  attractive. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  veiy  fine,  especially  that  of  pears,  which,  fori 
their  variety,  beaaty  and  perfection,  says  the  Report,  may  well  challenge 
comparison  with  any  similar  exhibitions  of  the  season.  Two  thousand  dishes 
or  baskets  of  firuit  were  placed  upon  the  tables,  embracing  six  hundred  and 
mwxAy  varieties,  of  which  thru  kundrtd  and  twenhf-^evm  were  pears ;  of 
apples,  one  hundred  and  eighty  one ;  of  peaches,  including  seedlings,  eigh^- 
two;  of  plums,  twenty  three ;  nectarines,  figs,  dtc. 

The  committee  remark  that  a  comparison  of  the  exhibition  of  1850  with 
the  first  of  the  kind  held  in  Salem,  in  1841,  "  shows  a  veiy  gratifying  as 
well  as  rapid  increase  of  interest  in  the  cultivatioa  of  finiits  and  flowers." 
Three  hundred  and  filly  plates  of  fruit  were  then  placed  on  the  tables,  in- 
cluding only  one  hundred  andjifbf4hree  varietiea  of  all  sorts  of  fruits. 

Nineteen  towns  of  Essex  County  were  represented,  by  the  contributions 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  individuals.  The  show  of  flowers  was  large 
and  fine. — {Report) 


Art.  IIL    Jlia$9atkutdi$  HotiieuUural  Sociehf. 

Saiurdmf  J  January  Hh^  1851. — ^The  following  annual  Report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  Committee  of  Finance,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  By- 
Laws  of  said  Society,  submit  the  following  Report  of  its  financial  condi- 
tion, as  it  exists  tins  day,  as  per  Treasurer's  accounts,  which  the  Committee 
find  correctly  cast  and  propeily  vouched : — 
▼oi^  xvn. — ^NO.  lu.  18 
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Receipts  for  the  Yeak  1850. 

Balaiice  in  the  Treasury,  Janoaiy  1, ||249  08 

Rent  of  Store, 1,000  00 

Rent  ofthe  Hall  for  the  year,    .        .      ' 56120 

AasessmentB  of  Sabscription  Members, 837  00 

Interest  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  life  Insurance  Cp.,        .  175  00 

Dividend  of  the  Worcester  Raikoad, 159  00 

Coupons  of  the  Conn,  and  Paasumpsic  Railroad  Bonds,     .        •  150  00 

Gross  Receipts  ofthe  Annual  Bbdiibition,          ....  721  50 

Receipts  from  the  Treasurer  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,        .  3,1293  07 

Legacy  ofthe  late  Theodore  Lyman, 10,000  00 

Miscellaneous  Receipts, 107  34 


$17,345  03 

ExPEirDITUBXB  AlfD  IinrBBTMBHTB  VOK  THE  YSAE  1850. 

Taxes  on  Real  Estate, |304  00 

Painting  Hall,  and  Store  repairs,               385  00 

New  drain  and  proportion  of  common  sewer,     ....  136  00 

Printing  and  advertising, 307  00 

Drafls  on  Mr.  Prestele  for  plates, 303  87 

Expenses  of  the  Annual  Exhibition, 544  36 

Premiums  and  gratuities, 1,452  00 

Salaries  and  care  of  Hall, 476  00 

Interest  on  mortgage,                        600  00 

Josiah  Bradlee,  Esq.,  borrowed  money, 1,000  00 

Furniture,  dLc.  for  Library  Room, 415  00 

Mechanics'  bills,  repairs,  job  work,  dtc., 353  00 

Insurance, -     ,        .  140  00 

Purchase  of  53  shares  Worcester  Railroad  Stock,     .        .        .  4,962  00 

^       of  Bonds  of  Connecticut  and  Paasumpsic  Railroad,    .  4,930  00 

Investment  of  Bradlee  Fond  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co.,        .  500  00 

Lord's  bill  of  show  bottles  for  exhibition,         ....  87  00 

Miscellaneous  items, 450  91 

Cash  on  hand  December  31st,  1850, 339  99 


$17,345  03 

OCTSTAIfDINe  CLAIMS  AOAIlfST  THE  SOCIETT,  JaNUAET  IbT,   1851. 

Unpaid  bills,  estimated  at $600  00 

Proniams  and  gratuities  for  1850,    .                .      ' .        .        .  1,500  00 

**             "               on  fonner  years,         ....  300  00 

"^             <*              for  gardens, 150  00 

$2,450  00 
M<Htgage  on  Real  Estate, 10,000  00 
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JUal  Eitnte  in  School  etieet, $86,000  00 

Foniituie,  3  Chandelien, $900  00 

3  Bradlee  Vases, 150  00 

3  muble  Vases, 90  00 

Jones  Vase, 75  00 

Glass  Ware,  &c^ 800  00 

Safe,  Slc^ 250  00 

Flower  Stands,  Tables,  &c^    .  .      350  00 

libniy  and  Fmnitnie, 1,700  00 

Colored  Plates  for  the  next  No.  of  TiannctionB,       .      303  87 

3,718  87. 

Ps&atAiTENT  Fuiros. 

Appleton  Fund^ $1,000  00 

I^man       *«    (old,) 1,000  00 

LowsU       » 1,000  00 

Bradlee      '< 1,000  00 

Lyman  Legacy,  invested  in  Worcester  Railroad,  and 

Connecticiit  and  Passnmpeic  Railroad  Bonds,  .  10,000  00 

14,000  00 

$53,718  87 

In  conclosion,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  Legacy  of  the 
late  Theodore  Lyman  has  been  invested,  as  they  believe,  in  soond  interest- 
paying  Stocks,  sore  to  yield  at  least  six  per  cent;  and  that  the  Bradlee 
Fond  has  been  filled  and  permanently  located,  agreeably  to  the  miginal  de- 
sign of  the  donor.  In  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  Society,  Uie  esti- 
mates of  fiztores,  fbmitnre,  &c.,  have  been  somewhat  reduced,  bnt  the  real 
estate,  considering  the  repahrs  and  improvements  of  the  last  year,  is  probably 
more  valuable  than  at  any  former  period.  All  of  which  is  respectfiilly  sub- 
mitted, by  Marshali.  p.  Wiu)ee,  )  pj^^^^  Committee. 

JOSIAH  StiCKNXT,  > 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  voted.  That  the  Society  confirm  the 
doings  of  the  Finance  Committee,  in  regard  to  a  transfer  of  Stock  made 
by  one  of  said  Committee  to  the  Society. 

It  was  voted,  That  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  already  made,  rrrrr 
noLULRB,  and  (en  copies  of  Cofanan^^  Eunpnm  •Agriculture^  be  granted  to 
the  Vegetable  Committee  for  gratuities,  for  the  present  year. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  submitted  the 
annual  Report,  recommending,  in  conclusion,  on  appropriation  of  one  hun- 
dred andjyiy  dollars ;  which  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
1850,  reported  the  names  of  the  foUowing  gentlemen,  and  they  were  unani- 
mously elected : — 
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Joseph  Breck,  Chairman ;  D.  Haggenton,  Joaiah  Lovett,  C.  M.  HovejTy  E. 
Wight,  A.  McLenDan,  P.  B.  Horey,  Jr^  E.  A.  Story,  A.  Bowditoh,  W.  K. 
Austin,  O.  Johnson,  L.  Winship  and  A.  Paiker. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  January  18tL 

EthSnUiL — Fruits  :  From  J.  Clordon,  very  fine  Easter  Beune  pears,  and 
Hnbbardston  Nonsuch  apples.  From  J.  Washburn,  Peck's  Pleasant,  and 
Tohnan's  Sweeting.  From  Josiah  Stickney,  fine  Minister  apples.  From 
D.  T.  Curtis,  Dix  pears,  in  very  good  preservation.  From  E.  S.  Rand, 
Cross  pears.  From  C.  E.  Grant,  Isabella  grapes,  in  fine  preservation.  From 
J.  F.  Allen,  Whordey  Hall,  Syrian  and  Wesf  s  St  Peter's  grapes. 

January  IIUl — ExhOnUd. — ^Fruits:  From  Gea  Jacques,  Worcester, 
Jiandsome  specimens  of  .the  Sutton  Beauty  apple ;  they  were,  however,  not 
very  high  flavored. 

Jamutry  18(ft. — ^An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  today, — 
the  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  93|000  had  been  received  from  the  Mowit 
Aub^m  Cemetery,  and  that  the  balance  would  be  paid  before  the  next  meet- 
ing, when  the  Committee  would  present  their  Report 

Mr.  H.  W.  Dutton  announced  to  the  Society,  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  the  liberal  donation  of  $150  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith,  to  be  i4>pro- 
priated  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library.  Messrs.  Dutton,  Leach 
and  Cabot  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  report  upon  the  same. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  February  1st 

HMSnUd. — FauiTS :  From  D.  T.  Curtis,  pears  raised  at  Nahant,  and 
preserved  by  him,  as  follows ;  Seckel,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jemey,  and  Duch- 
ess of  Angouleme,  all  in  good  condition.  From  F.  Tudor,  Bezi  de  la  Motto 
and  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  finely  preserved.  From  O.  Brewer,  unnamed 
ai^es.    Frmn  Hovey  &  Ca,  Inconnue  Van  Mons  pears. 

I\rmiB  iitMkd  by  the  CommUUe^ — ^Bezi  de  la  Motte,  well  preserved,  retain- 
ing their  juice  and  flavor;  Inconnue  Van  Mons,  juicy  and  pleasant,  bat  not 
high  flavored. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  MARCH. 
FRUIT  DKPARTMSHT. 

March  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  labor  in  this  department,  and  whether 
a  cold  or  a  warm  month,  still  there  is  much  that  ought  to  be  done,  unless  the 
cultivator  is  willing  to  be  overworked  and  hurried  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
spring.  Commence,  therefore,  immediately  to  ccxnplete  everything  which 
will  lessen  the  huny  of  April,  always  the  busiest  month  to  the  enthusiastic 
gardener. 

Grape  vines  in  the  greenhouse,  after  the  increase  of  &e  heat,  caused  by 
the  extreme  cold  of  last  month,  will  have  advanced  rather  more  rapidly  than 
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if  best  ibr  their  fotore  health,  and  eyeiy  means  should  be  taken  to  stren^ea 
and  invigorate  the  recent  growth ;  air  early,  and  syringe  rather  sparingly, 
after  the  vines  are  well  broken.  See  that  all  the  laterals  are  tied  in  as  often 
as  tiiey  reqnire  it,  for  a  few  da3rs'  neglect  may  be  attended  by  the  loss  of  a 
shoot  or  bad  breaking  ftom  its  own  weight,  jnst  where  it  is  most  want- 
ed. Vines  in  cold-hooses  will  begin  to  break  by  the  last  of  the  month, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  boose  is  seasonably  opened  and  closed. 
Vines  in  the  open  air  shonld  all  be  pruned  this  month ;  omitting  none,  if  pos- 
sible to  finish  the  work.  Cuttingtf^or  eyes  may  now  be  put  in,  in  a  good 
bottom  heat. 

Peach  Trees,  in  pots,  brought  into  the  vinery  last  month,  will  now  be 
setting  their  cn^,  and  will  require  careftrl  watering,  an  abundance  of  air, 
and  but  little  extra  heat  Fumigate  for  the  green  fly,  and  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  that  pest,  the  spider. 

Fie  Trees,  now  brought  into  littie  heat,  will  commence  bearing  and  raa- 
tnre  a  good  crop. 

Gooseberry  and  CuRRAifr  pLAirrATioirs  may  be  made  the  last  of  the 
month,  if  the  weather  is  pleasant  and  the  soil  in  good  condition.  Now  s 
the  time  to  prune. 

Raspberry  Plantations  may  be  uncovered  at  the  eloee  of  the  mondk, 
unless  very  unfavorable  weather. 

pYRAMinAL,  Espalier  and  Wall  Trees,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  pruned 
now,  taking  advantage  of  mild  weather  to  accomplish  the  work.  These 
kinds  of  trees  cannot  be  hurried  ovbt^  but  if  handsome,  regularly  shapeA 
specimens  are  wanted,  it  is  a  woric  of  no  ordinary  attention. 

Orchards  may  yet  be  pruned,  if  not  already  done ;  finish  the  work  by 
scraping  off  the  rough  hark  only ;  not  to  scarify  the  trees,  as  is  often  done 
to  their  great  injmy. 

RooT-oRAFTnte  may  yet  be  done  with  safety. 

Scions  may  still  be  cut,  finishing  with  th^  cherries  first,  as  they  push 
the  earliest    Secure  all  safely  in  a  cool  place,  in  boxes  of  earth  or  moss. 

Attend  to  securing  stakes,  labels,  &c.,  and  do  everything  to  facilitate  op- 
erations next  month. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMBKT. 

The  severe  weather  which  has  characterized  the  greater  portion  of  the 
past  month,  will  have  rendered  our  last  remarks  under  this  head  peculiar^ 
applicable.  And  the  excited  state  in  which  a  long  continuance  of  fire  heat 
always  leaves  the  subjects  under  its  influence,  and  the  necessity  of  still  ap- 
plying it  to  maintain  the  requisite  temperature,  renders  it  necessary  for  the 
cultivator  to  adopt  all  the  expedients  at  his  command,  to  lessen,  at  least — ^if 
he  cannot  entirely  obviate — ^its  injurious  efiects.  Many  imagine  that  in  the 
earlier  months  in  the  year,  the  plant  culturist  has  little  to  do^  and  that  the 
business  of  his  profession  is  materially  curtailed.  There  may,  indeed^  be 
little  to  do  in  the  garden  or  in  the  grounds,  but  it  is  an  erroneous  idea  to 
suppose  that  the  necessity  for  activity  of  mind  or  of  body  ie  in  any  degree 
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lenened.  When  all  nature  is  bound  up  in  icy  fetten,  and  all  the  opentioof 
of  other  departments  suspended^  then  does  the  indoor  department  requive 
the  more  energetic  and  watchful  care — then  is  the  unwearying  zeal,  and 
energy,  and  skill  of  the  cultivator  indiq)enBabIy  requisite  for  the  succeasfol 
culture  of  exotics. 

One  of  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  this  month,  is  the  preven- 
tion of  undue  development,  or  improperly  elaborated  growth,  to  which 
greenhouse,  and  also  what  are  termed  hothouse  or  stove-plants,  are  nxne 
particularly  liable  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  plants  cultivated  in  pots,  in  our  gardens,  may  be  classed  under  one 
denomination,  since  there  are  scarcely  any  intermediate  gradations  of  hardi- 
ness recognized  between  the  most  delicate  and  the  most  hardy.  This  is 
flbmetimes  the  consequence  of  not  having  the  necessary  accommodation,  and 
sometimes  of  not  having  the  necessary  knowledge ;  for  when  the  former  is  not 
afibrded,  we  generally  see  the  hardy  and  tender — ^the  robust  and  the  weak — 
the  shrubby  and  the  herbaceous,  indiscriminately  mixed  together ;  natives 
of  the  Brazilian  swamps  are  placed  alongside  of  the  hardy  shrubs  from  China 
and  Japan.  And  even  the  delicate  epiphytal  flora  of  the  tropics  may  be 
seen  on  the  same  shelf,  and  undergoing  the  self-same  treatment  as  the  all 
bat  hardy  conifens  of  Mexico,  California  and  New  Holland.  On  this  ac- 
count, many  fine  plants  are  lost,  or  perhaps  called  unworthy  of  culture,  be- 
cause they  make  no  progress  in  their  growth,  and  no  effort  to  produce  flow- 
ers. And  when  we  consider  also,  that  our  winters  are  much  colder  than 
those  under  the  same  latitude  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  and  hence  more 
artificial  heat  rendered  necessary,  we  will  see  more  forcibly  how  essential  it 
is  for  cultivators  of  plants  under  glass,  to  exercise  especial  vigilance  at  this 
critical  period  of  the  year. 

Camellias. — ^Excitability  should  by  all  means  be  suspended,  or  reduced  to 
its  minimum  amount,  by  a  low  temperature  and  free  admission  of  air.  Those 
that  have  nearly  done  flowering  should  be  allowed  a  period  of  rest  A  few 
weeks'  partial  donnancy  is  of  immense  benefit  to  the  plants,  especially  to 
those  that  have  been  forced  into  bloom  by  artificial  heat  There  is  always 
a  certain  amount  of  exhaustion  after  a  camellia  has  bloomed  freely ;  but, 
when  in  good  health,  it  is  a  willing  plant,  and  the  wood  bud  for  the  succeed- 
ing year  generally  commences  close  upon  the  blooming  process,  if  means  be 
not  taken  to  arrest  it — ^which  should,  if  possible,  be  done.  This  is  easily 
efl^ted  by  admitting  plenty  of  air,  and  withholding  the  usual  quantity  of 
water  from  the  roots  of  those  in  the  last  stage  of  flowering.  They  should  be 
watered  less  firequently,  as  the  last  flowers  are  expanding — allowing  the 
soil  to  become  pret^  dry  before  water  is  given — ^but  keep  syringing  daily 
overhead.  Grafting,  inarching  and  other  methods  of  increasing  the  kinds, 
may  be  continued,  with  those  that  are  in  proper  condition  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Calcsolabias. — Continue  shilling  these  plants  into  larger  pots,  as  they 
increase  in  size.  In  a  batch  of  seedling  calceolarias,  some  will  always  be 
much  stronger  in  their  growth  than  the  others,  though  it  often  happens  that 
the  weakest  plants  produce  the  finest  flowers.    The  smaUer  plants,  there- 
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Ibie,  Bixmid  be  treated  kindly,  and  encoonged  a^  mnch  ae  possible  in  their 
growth.  We  have  gfenerally  little  faith  in  the  coarse,  cabbage-looking  plants, 
ftr  they  aeldom  produce  what  we  call  fine  flowers.  The  largest  and  most 
ftrward  plants  may  be  shifted  into  six  inch  pots,  in  which  they  wiU  flower — 
those  in  three  inch  pots  may  be  shifted  into  foor  inch,  as  they  may  leqaire. 
We  find  the  best  sized  pots  for  flowering  calceolarias  in,  are  six  inches ;  if  the 
pkats  are  veiy  strong,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  size  larger,  bat  very  few  wiH 
require  this  size.  Let  the  whole  batch  be  kept  on  a  cool  aiiy  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  close  beneath  the  glass. 

PsLAReoNiimis. — All  those  intended  for  spring  flowering  should  now  r»- 
eeive  their  final  shift.  No  good  will  attend  later  shifttng,  if  the  plants  are 
expected  to  bloom  well.  They  will  now  be  growing  rapidly,  incooseqaenee 
of  the  applicatimi  of  so  much  fire  heat  lately,  which  renders  abundance  of 
mom  among  the  plants,  and  also  among  the  branches  of  each  plant,  abeo- 
Intely  necenary .  Do  not  be  sparing  of  the  admiasi(m  of  air,  daring  the  day, 
to  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  action  of  the  night  confijiemeiit  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  water  with  liquid  manure,  little  and  often.  Plants  do  not 
like  to  be  either  saturated  or  satiated  any  more  than  animals,  so  treat  your 
]dantB  as  you  would  like  to  be  treated  yourBel£ 

Calceolarias  and  pelargoniums  are  especially  subject  to  attacks  of  the 
green  fly  at  this  seajson — ^which  most  be  sharidy  looked  after.  See  our  anti- 
dotal recommendations  for  getting  rid  of  this  pest,  in  last  month's  Calendar. 
PaoPAeATioir  should  now  begin  in  good  earnest  On  the  provision  now 
made,  the  display  of  summer  flowering  and  bedding-out  plants  will  depend. 
Those  who  do  not  possess  facilities  for  storing,  during  the  winter,  the  neces- 
sary supply  for  the  flower  garden,  must  now  multiply  all  the  kinds  with 
rapidity.  This  work  must  be  carried  on  during  the  month,  as  it  cannot  be 
accomplished  at  any  one  time.  The  present  month  is  about  the  best  of  the 
year  for  general  purposes  of  propagation  among  all  kinds  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants. 

Seeds,  of  the  various  kinds  of  annuals,  biennials  and  perennials,  should 
be  sown  during  the  month,  for  planting  out  in  May  and  June.  A  good  sup- 
ply of  stocks  and  asters  must  also  be  sown,  for  planting  out  in  beds  and 
borders. 

Dahlias  must  now  be  taken  from  their  winter  repositories  and  examined ; 
if  rapid  propagation  be  required,  place  them  in  a  hotbed,  and  take  off  the 
cuttings  when  they  are  about  two  inches  long,  but  do  not  cut  out  the 
shoot  from  the  tuber— -as  the  shoot  will  not  again  spring  up,  and  you  deprive 
yourself  of  further  increase.  Old  roots,  that  are  not  intended  for  propagSr 
tion,  should  not  be  placed  in  heat  till  towards  the  end  of  the  month — so  ^^ 
they  may  be  just  fit  to  plant  out,  when  the  sea^pn  approaches. 

RAnuircuLusES  may  now  be  planted,  presmping  Uie  beds  have  been  pre- 
viously prepared,  and  the  ground  covered  with. litter  to  keep  out  the  firast 
Choose  a  fine  dry  day  for  planting,  and  spread*  a  few  leaves  over  the  beds 
until  they  begin  to  spring  up,  or  a  fi^me,  if  convenient — but  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  vermin,  which  are  sometimes  very  destructive  to  these  tubers  at 
this  starving  season. 
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AcHiMENEB  should  all  be  pat  in  soil  this  month,  as  it  is  eas^  retarding 
tiiem  bjr  topping^.  They  will  come  into  bloom  after  the  geranimns  and  calce- 
olarias have  done  flowering.  The  better  wajr  of  treatiBg  them  is  to  lay  the 
conns  on  the  surface  of  the  monid  in  well  drained  pots,  or  pans — ^not  car- 
ering  them,  bat  merely  scattering  a  little  sand  over  them,  leaving  them 
nearly  half  exposed,  or  very  barely  covered.  They  spring  moch  sooner  and 
stronger,  and  throw  ap  numerous  stems  instead  of  one  or  two— than  when  they 
•re  buried  in  the  soil.  Keep  the  strong  sun  from  shining  on  the  young 
leaves,  especially  when  they  are  moist  This  also  applies  to  all  tender 
leaved  plantB. 

Japan  Liuks,  Htaciiiths,  and  other  balbs  must  be  treated  as  directed 
in  our  last  month's  Calendar. 

Roses  that  are  in  a  growing  state  must  now  be  freely  watered  widi  weak 
liquid  manure,  and  the  young  shoots  properly  trained.  Examine  those  that 
are  in  iVames,  and  see  if  they  are  suffering  from  drou|^t  or  moistare,  and 
treat  accordingly. 

Htdbanoea  JAPoncA,  for  early  blooming,  may  now  foe  brought  from  the 
frame,  or  wherever  they  may  have  been  wintered,  and  placed  in  a  fiivoimble 
place  in  the  greenhouse ;  head  in  all  the  long  straggling  dioots. 

Plavts,  in  frames,  will  need  especial  attention  this  month ;  air  freely  in 
ell  fine  weather,  and  protect  from  severe  frost 

Gkiard  against  the  green  fly,  and  vermin  of  all  kinds.  Air  freely,  and  keep 
the  atmosphere  always  sweet  and  healthy.  Moisten  it  in  the  morning,  but 
let  it  quite  dry  towards  evening ;  and  at  nightfall  all  the  moisture  in  the 
house  should  be  dried  up.  This  will  enable  you  to  lower  the  temperature 
at  night,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  health  of  the  plants. 

VEOETABLB    DEPAaTMENT. 

With  the  advance  of  the  season,  a  press  of  work  accumulates,  and  unless 
the  gardener  is  active,  and  at  the  same  time  attentive,  he  will  be  likely  to 
overlook  s(»ne,  among  the  many  things  which  demand  his  care  at  this  sear 
son ;  and  a  month  lost  now  is  oflen  fatal  to  the  success  of  a  good  crop. 
Where  there  is  much  forcing  going  on,  the  closest  attention  is  necessary ;  a 
sudden  change  in  the  weather  may  destroy  all  that  has  been  already  done. 
A  frame  left  uncovered  too  late,  or  kept  shut  too  long  while  the  sun  is  pour- 
ing his  burning  rays  on  the  tender  seedlings,  are  each  attended  with  the 
name  fatality  to  the  plants ;  and  constant  watohing  will  only  insure  success. 

Continue  to  sow  seeds  of  radishes,  lettuces,  cabbages,  &c.,  for  a  success- 
sion,  and  transplant  such  of  those  planted  last  month  as  are  now  of  proper 
size.  A  few  tomato  plants  put  into  pots,  one  in  each,  and  cramped  for  room, 
will  set  their  flower  buds  early,  and  if  turned  out  in  May,  wUl  soon  show 
fruit 

Cucumbers  should  be  hilled  out  this  month;  keep  up  a  bottom  heat  by 
good  linings,  and  earth  up  the  plants  as  they  require  it  Water  freely  witii 
water,  wanned  to  the  temperature  of  the  bed,  and  cover  thickly  with  mats 
or  straw,  on  cold  frosty  nights.  Be  careful  to  let  off  all  rank  steam  from 
new  made  beds ;  sow  seeds  finr  a  succession. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Ornamental  Trees,  adapted  for  Parks^^Lawns  and 
Pleasure  Grounds.     By  the  Editor. 

,  Hayino  in  our  last  two  volumes  given  our  readers  select 
lists  of  some  of  the  finest  ornamental  shrubs  and  most  beau- 
tiful weeping  trees,  we  now  proceed  to  offer  a  list  of  a  few 
of  the  most  desirable  forest  trees  suitable  for  ornamei^ 
planting. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  general  subject  of 
landscape  planting,  or  to  discuss  the  importance  of  giving 
more  attention  to  this  pleasing  art.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  there  is  a  sad  want  of  taste  for  ornamental  planting,  all 
around  us,  and  that  it  becomes  us,  as  well  as  all  who  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  fostering  and  increasing  a  love  for 
beautiful  trees,  to  impress  as  often,  and  as  forcibly  as  possi- 
ble, upon  every  possessor  of  landed  property,  the  increased 
value,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  beauty,  which  liberal 
planting  will  be  sure  to  add  to  his  estate.  It  would  seem 
almost  a  superfluous  work  to  reiterate  this  fact ;  but  when  we 
notice  the  bleak  and  exposed  appearance  of  the  numerous 
villas  and  cottage  residences  which  have  sprung  up  not  6nly 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  our  large  cities,  but  wbicli 
are  scattered  everywhere  throughout  the  country, — ^when  we 
see  them  standing  without  scarcely  any  protection,  exposed 
to  the  glare  of  the  summer  sun  and  the  blast  of  the  winler 
cold,  without  any  attempt  to  shade  them  from  the  one  •r 
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shield  them  from  the  other, — ^we  are  tempted  to  ask  why  this 
should  so  be  ?  Why  so  little  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
ornamental  landscape?  Why,  with  that  inherent  love  of 
nature  which  every  individual  possesses,  so  few  attempts  to 
realize  it  by  art  ?  Why,  when  so  much  wealth  has  been 
lavished  upon  the  massive  Gothic,  Grecian,  or  Italian  man- 
sion, or  wasted  in  redundance  of  ornament  U{y>n  the  more 
hiunble  cottage,  so  little  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  grounds 
around  them  ?  Why  such  buildings  should  stand  with  scarce- 
ly a  tree  near  them,  or  at  least  such  apologies  for  trees  as  are 
too  often  planted,  and  which,  alone,  surround  too  many  of 
our  suburban  residences?  We  are,  we  repeat,  induced  to 
ask,  why  all  this  gross  neglect  ? 

Such,  however,  is  the  present  state  of  ornamental  plant- 
ing, and  a  great  improvement  in  taste  must  be  effected  be- 
fore we  can  expect  better  results.  Two  things,  we  are  as- 
sured, have  had  a  great  effect  to  prevent,  in  many  cases,  more 
attention  being  given  to  planting ;  and  these  have  been  the 
want  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  trees  suitable 
f(A  the  purpose,  and  the  practical  information  necessary  to 
insure  the  welfare  and  success  of  the  tree.  Elms, — elms, — 
and  these  alone  seem  to  make  up  the  sum  of  ideas  with  too 
many  in  regard  to  ornamental  trees.  But  even  elms  would 
not  always  be  so  objectionable,  if  handsome,  well-shaped  and 
healthy  trees  were  selected ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  gener- 
ally miserable  specimens,  of  huge  size,  torn  from  their  native 
swamps,  with  but  few  roots,  and  ugly  tops,  which  are  made 
still  uglier  by  cutting  them  off  to  bare  poles.  These  are  set 
out,  at  a  great  expense,  live  a  year,  or  linger  perhaps  for  a 
longer  time,  when  they  are  dug  up  and  replaced  with  others, 
which  in  their  turn  undergo  the  same  change,  till,  finally, 
after  years  of  delay  and  loss  of  time,  they  begin  to  grow, 
and,  after  a  while  perhaps,  make  decent  trees. 

Now  contrast  these  with  young  healthy  nursery  trees, 
whose  roots  are  one  mass  of  fibres,  and  whose  tops,  not  sub- 
jected to  the  amputations  of  the  saw,  or  the  hacking  of  the 
knife,  form  beautiful  and  graceful  heads.  Set  these  out 
properly,  and  they  take  hold  of  the  ground  at  once  ,*  no  mu- 
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tilation  of  the  branches  is  necessary, — there  will  be  no  re- 
jdacing  of  dead  trees,  and  in  ten  years'  time  the  little  elm, 
maple,  or  ash,  of  a  dozen  feet,  will  tower  np  into  a  full- 
grown,  vigorous  and  majestic  tree,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, — 
always  an  object  of  beauty,  from  the  day  it  was  transplant- 
ed, and  ever  interesting  from  the  varied  forms  which  it  as- 
sumes in  its  progress  towards  its  complete  development. 

It  is,  in  truth,  lamentable  to  see  how  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  planting  forest  trees,  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
We  believe  we  state  what  is  true,  when  we  affirm  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
upon  this  subject,  n6  very  perceptible  improvement  has  been 
made,  especially  in  street  planting,  during  the  above  period. 
We  have  in  our  eye,  dozens  of  places,  where,  certainly  for 
more  than  ten  years,  the  process  of  planting  and  replant- 
ing has  gone  on,  during  this  time,  and  there  are  now  not 
only  numerous  miserable  looking  specimens,  but  actually 
gaps  in  the  long  rows  of  trees,  which,  after  having  been  set 
out  with  the  warrantee  of  the  planter,  have  been  reset  and 
reset,  until  the  disappointed  proprietors  have  given  up  the 
task  of  securing  a  live  tree,  for  more  than  one  year,  as 
hopeless.  Such  being,  in  reality,  the  condition  of  tree  plant- 
ing, is  there  not  room  for  radical  reform  in  this  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  rural  improvement  ? 

But  we  have  nearly  forgotten  that  we  started  with  an  ob- 
ject to  enumerate  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ornamental 
trees,  and  not  a  dissertation  on  their  management  in  land- 
scape scenery ;  and,  as  our  space  is  limited,  we  must  at  once 
to  our  subject. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  premise  that  our  remarks  are 
intended  more  for  the  uninitiated, — ^the  new  beginner, — ^than 
for  the  experienced  planter  or  professional  man.  Already  the 
principal  portion  of  all  our  hardy  trees,  both  native  and  for- 
eign, should  be  well  known  to  them,  and  their  merits  and 
defects,  in  landscape  scenery,  properly  appreciated,  To  such, 
our  list  may  appear  to  contain  nothing  new, — as  indeed  there 
are  but  few  of  recent  introduction,  among  the  larger  class  of 
deciduous  trees.    The  pine j,  firs,  cedars,  and  other  evergreen 
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trees,  to  which  we  shall  devote  aa  article  hereafter,  hare 
been  greatly  enriched  by  the  addition  of  new  species  from 
the  Northwestern  coast,  from  California,  from  the  snow- 
clad  mountains  of  South  America,  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  from  the  snowy  regions  of  Asia.  These,  when 
once  generally  introduced,  will  change  essentially  the  feat^ 
ures  of  our  winter  landscape,  and  give  an  additional  charm 
to  the  scenery  of  our  suburban  residences. 

Oaks. 

It  will  undoubtedly  strike  some  as  rather  ouiref  that  we 
should  begin  with  the  oak ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  we 
make  no  apology  for  doing  so.  In  point  of  picturesque 
beauty,  as  well  as  utility,  it  has  always  been,  and  probably 
ever  will  be,  classed  first  among  ornamental  trees.  Its  great 
characteristics  are,  the  firmness  of  the  wood,  the  stoutness  of 
its  limbs,  the  peculiar  ramification  of  its  branches,  the  vari- 
ety, as  well  as  beauty,  of  its  foliage,  and  last,  the  longevity 
of  its  existence.  Gilpin,  who  has  so  elegantly  portrayed  the 
individual  as  well  as  collective  be&uties  of  the  forest  trees  of 
Britain,  thus  sums  up  the  qualities  of  the  oak : — 

"  It  is,  confessedly,  both  the  most  picturesque  tree  in  itself, 
and  the  most  accommodating  in  composition.  It  refuses  no 
subject  either  in  natural  or  artificial  landscape. .  It  is  suited 
to  the  grandest,  and  may  with  propriety  be  introduced  into 
the  most  pastoral.  It  adds  new  dignity  to  the  ruined  tower 
and  gothic  arch.  By  stretching  its  wild  moss-grown  branches 
athwart  the  ivyed  walls  it  gives  them  a  kind  of  majesty  co- 
eval with  itself;  at  the  same  time  its  propriety  is  still  pre- 
served, if  it  throws  its  arms  over  the  purling  brook,  or  the 
mantling  pool,  where  it  beholds 

'  Its  reverend  ima§^  in  the  expanse  below/  *' 

Hilton  introduces  it  happily,  even  in  the  lowest  scene : — 

*'  Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 
From  between  two  aged  oaks." 

The  species  of  the  oak  are  very  numerous,  and  Mr.  Emer- 
son, in  his   Trees  of  Massachusetts^   describes  eleven  as 
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gtawing  in  o;ir  state.  Loudon  enumerates  in  all  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  Of  these,  however,  we  only  name  a  few 
of  the  most  beautiful,  which  deserve  introduction  into  all 
plantations  of  any  extent. 

1.  Thjb  White  Oak,  {Giuircus  alba.)  This  species  forms 
a  fine  ornamental  tree,  <* beautiful,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  "in 
every  stage  of  its  growth ;  at  first,  light,  slender,  delicate 
and  waving ;  at  last,  broad,  massive  and  grand,  but  always 
graceful."  It  grows  throughout  the  state,  and  some  fine 
single  specimens  are  found  in  Essex  county.  It  likes  a  shel* 
tered  situation,  and  when  so  situated  it  advances  with  a 
rapid  growth  and  soon  attains  a  good  size. 

2.  Swamp  White  Oax,  (Giuirctis  bicolor.)  This  is  one  of 
the  most  common  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
where  it  is  found  in  forests,  covering  the  low  moist  grounds. 
But  as  generally  seen  it  does  not  impress  the  observer  with 
its  real  merits.  Crowded  in  dense  forests,  or  standing  in 
bleak  and  wintry  situations,  it  forms  an  ordinary  tree,  and  it 
is  only  when  growing  isolated,  in  a  generous  soil  and  a 
somewhat  sheltered  aspect,  that  its  beauty  becomes  apparent. 
Its  leaves  are  nearly  entire. 

3.  Over  Ccp  White  Oak,  (Qiuircus  macrocarpa,)  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  noblest  of  the  oaks  for  ornamental  purposes ; 
its  foliage  is  large,  ample  and  luxuriant,  and  its  acorns,  which 
are  of  immense  size,  form  conspicuous  objects  on  full  grown 
trees.  It  is  erect  in  its  growth,  throwing  out  its  numerous 
branches  horizontally.  It  is  a  rare  species  in  this  state,  and 
until  Mr.  Emerson  noticed  it,  it  was  supposed  not  to  exist 
h^re.     It  is  found  in  Stockbridge,  Berkshire  county. 

4.  The  Sc ablet  Oak,  (Qiuircus  cacAnea.)  This  species, 
though  possessing  less  general  beauty  than  the  others  we 
have  enumerated,  is,  perhaps,  fully  as  well  entitled  to  an 
equal  rank  as  an  ornamental  tree.  In  spring  or  summer  it 
has  little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  red  or  the  black 
oak.  But  in  autumn,  when  the  forest  assumes  its  varied 
hues,  nothing  can  vie  with  it  in  the  richness  and  brilliancy 
of  its  scarlet  foliage  ;  it  is  then  that  it  stands  out  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all  our  American  trees.     To  this  and  the 
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scarlet  maple  have  the  forests  of  America  been  most  indebt- 
ed for  the  fame  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of  its  autumnal 
scenery. 

6.  The  Common  English  Oak,  (QLuircus  pedunaUaia.) 
This  is  a  very  ornamental  tree,  more  particularly  on  account 
of  the  deep  green  of  its  leaves,  late  in  autumn,  when  it  con- 
trasts so  verdantly  with  the  brown  and  yellow  tints  of  the 
changing  foliage  of  the  maples,  oaks  and  elms.  It  is  irregu- 
lar in  its  growth,  with  a  spreading  head,  and  soon  attains  a 
good  size,  when  planted  in  good  soil. 

6.  The  fastigiate  English  Oak,  (QUUrcus  pedunculaia 
fasHgiata.)  A  very  beautiful  and  stately  tree,  «o  erect  in  its 
growth  as  to  resemble  a  Lombardy  poplar.  Three  or  four 
trees  in  our  grounds,  planted  six  or  seven  years,  and  now  up- 
wards of  fifteen  feet  high,  have  attracted  great  admiration* 
The  foliage,  like  the  parent,  holds  its  color  very  late  in  the 
autumn.  As  a  picturesque  tree  it  is  less  valuable  than  the 
other  species ;  but  introduced  sparingly  into  plantations,  its 
conical  form  breaks  the  uneven  line  of  round-headed  trees, 
and  adds  much  to  the  effect  of  a  group. 

7.  The  Pubple-leaved  Oak,  {Q,uercus  pedunculaia  put- 
purea.)  Another  variety,  novel  from  the  dark  purplish  tinge 
of  its  foliage,  which  in  spring  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  deep  green  of  the  other  oaks.  A  tree  in  our  collection 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  six  or  eight  years  planted,  produced 
nearly  a  quart  of  acorns,  in  1849,  from  which  we  have  rais- 
ed several  seedlings.  It  is  a  rapid  growing  variety  among 
oaks. 

8.  The  Lucombe  Oak,  (Qiuircus  Cirria  LuoombekaeL.) 
This  in  Britain  is  a  sub-evergreen  variety,  produced  from 
seed,  by  Mr.  Lucombe,  in  1762.  It  is  there  a  very  rapid 
growing  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  twenty  feet  in  eight 
years,  and  its  deep,  glossy,  finely  dentate  foliage,  its  erect 
and  well  shaped  head,  as  well  as  the  graceful  disposition  of 
its  branches,  place  it  among  the  finest  oaks  for  that  climate. 
Here  it  does  not  grow  very  rapidly,  and  being  rather  tender, 
it  occasionally,  while  young,  loses  the  ends  of  its  annual 
shoots.     Several   of  our  trees,  seven  years  planted,  have 
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not  yet  grown  more  than  ten  feet.  We  cannot  generally 
recommend  it,  therefore,  mitil  farther  trial,  for  this  lati- 
tude ;  but  south  of  Philadelphia  it  must  form  a  most  elegant 
tree. 

Elms. 

The  elm  is  so  uniyersally  known,  and  so  universally 
planted,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  trees,  that  it  has  by  genei^ 
al  consent  become  the  tree  for  all  ornamental  purposes.  In- 
deed, one  would  suppose  by  an  inspection  of  our  principal 
country  towns  that  we  had  become  elm-mad,  to  use  such  a 
phrase.  If  a  piece  of  ground  is  to  be  enclosed  as  a  public 
promenade,  it  must  be  intersected  and  surrounded  with  rows 
of  American  elms.  If  a  cemetery  is  to  be  laid  out,  its  prin- 
cipal trees  must  be  elms.  If  a  city  street  is  to  be  planted 
the  trees  must  be  elms ;  and  finally,  if  the  possessor  of  some 
little  rural  cottage  with  a  yard  in  front  wishes  a  tree,  it  must 
be  an  elm.  Go  where  you  will,  three  quarters, — if  not  nine 
tenths, — of  all  the  trees  are  elms.  New  Haven,  from  the 
abundance  of  its  fine  specimens,  has  received  the  cognomen 
of  the  "City  of  Elms." 

Now  as  we  have  already  admitted, — and  are  willing  to 
admit, — that  for  extensive  parks  and  ornamental  plantations, 
the  elm,  judiciously  introduced,  is  the  "  tree  of  trees,"  we 
by  no  means  would  have  it  inferred  that  we  would  plant  it 
everywhere,  without  regard  to  place,  fitness,  or  expression  of 
the  scene.  Mr.  Emerson  has  made  no  truer  remark  than 
that  the  American  elm  is  so  generally  planted  "  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  weary  of  seeing  it."  It  is  so,  and  we  do  sincerely 
hope  that  when  the  merits  of  our  many  native  trees  are 
fully  known,  this  kind  of  monomania  for  the  elm,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  beautiful  trees,  will  give  way  to  a  better 
taste  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  our  oaks,  beeches,  ma- 
ples, 6cc. 

9.  The  Amkbican  Elm,  (JJ^lmus  Americana.)  To  say 
anything  in  praise  of  the  beauties  of  our  native  elm  would 
be  as  superfluous  as  to  attempt  to  "  paint  the  lily,"  or  "  add 
perfume  to  the  rose."    Milton  and  other  poets  have  sung  the 
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praises  of  the  elm,  but  not  this  elm,  and  it  remains  a  task  to 
be  accomplished  to  portray,  in  equal  power  of  language,  its 
transcendant  merits.  Gigantic  in  its  proportions,  yet  grace* 
ful  in  every  curve  of  its  limbs ;  massive  in  its  trunk,  yet  light 
and  airy  in  every  sweep  of  its  branches,  it  shoots  up  in  the 
shape  of  a  majestic  vase,  or  spreads  out  its  arms  in  the  form 
of  immense  plumes.  In  either  of  these,  or  indeed  in  any  of 
the  varied  shapes  which  it  affects,  it  is  ever  beautiful. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  elm  to  vary  in  its  form,  is  so  great 
that  it  is  an  object  with  our  nurserymen  to  select  such  as  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  perpetuate  them  by  grafting. 
This  could  be  done  without  adding  much  to  the  expense  of 
raising  the  trees,  and  we  are  sure  they  would  find  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  all  that  might  be  grown  in  tliis  way. 

10.  The  English  Elm,  {Vlmus  campesfre.)  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  this  noble  elm  has  not  been  planted 
more  extensively  in  our  neighborhood.  With  the  exception 
of  several  trees  in  Boston  and  Roxbury,  very  few  of  this 
species  are  to  be  seen.  In  Britain  this  is,  next  to  the  oak, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  trees.  Gilpin,  in  his  Forest 
Scenery,  objects  to  the  English  elm,  as  a  picturesque  tree,  on 
aecount  of  its  great  resemblance  to  the  oak;  yet  he  remarks 
that  its  defects  chiefly  apply  to  its  skeleton.  '<  In  full  foliage 
its  character  is  better  marked.  No  tree  is  better  adapted  to 
receive  grand  masses  of  light.  In  this  respect  it  is  superior, 
not  only  to  the  oak  and  the  ash,  but  perhaps  to  every  other 
tree.  Nor  is  its  foliage,  shadowing  as  it  is,  of  the  heavy 
kind.  Its  leaves  axe  small,  and  this  gives  it  a  natural  light* 
ness ;  it  usually  hangs  loosely,  and  is  in  general  very  pictur- 
esque." 

In  general  form  the  English  elm  is  upright,  having  one 
principal  stem,  and  the  branches  are  thrown  off  abruptly  at 
nearly  right  angles.  It  has  none  of  the  drooping  habit  of 
the  American  elm,  and  its  spray  is  shorter  and  more  dense ; 
in  this  respect  approaching  the  oak.  But  separate  from  its 
grandeur  of  form,  it  possesses  another  characteristic  which 
greatly  enhances  its  i^ue.  It  is  clothed  with  a  deep  green 
foliage  several  weeks  longer  than  the  American  elm,  being, 
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in  fact,  the  last  to  change  its  color.  We  have  often  consid- 
ered it  one  of  our  greatest  enjoyments  to  stroll  through  the 
mall  on  Boston  Common,  of  a  sunny  afternoon  in  the  last 
days  of  autumn,  when  every  other  tree  was  divested  of  its 
foliage,  and  witness  these  last  green  leaves  '<  of  summer." 
The  English  elm  grows  nearly  as  rapid  as  the  American. 

11.  The  Wtch  or  Scotch  Elm,  {U'lmus  montana.) 
Another  of  the  foreign  elms,  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  it 
is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  trees.  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder  pronounces  it  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  the 
British  Sylva,"  and  "one  of  the  noblest  of  park  trees."  It 
grows  less  upright  than  the  English  elm,  forms  a  spreading 
head,  and  its  branches  are  slightly  drooping.  The  leaves  are 
larger,  thicker,  rougher,  and  of  a  darker  green  than  either  of 
the  above  species.  It  was  from  this  variety  that  the  elegant 
weeping  elm  was  produced. 

It  likes  a  good  rich  loam,  and  in  such  a  situation  grows 
rapidly  and  forms  a  beautiful  tree. 

12.  The  Huntington  Elm,  (U'/frous  montana  vegita.)  A 
seedling  from  the  montana  about  a  century  ago,  in  Britain. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  growing  of  all  elms.  Trees  only 
ten  years  old  have  attained  the  height  of  thirty-five  feet.  It 
is  the  best  of  all  the  elms  for  timber.  We  have  several  fine 
trees  of  this  variety,  and  they  are  now  nearly  twenty  feet, 
though  only  small  imported  trees  four  years  ago.  It  is  very 
erect  in  its  habit,  with  a  foliage  between  the  American  and 
the  Scotch,  and  a  very  smooth  clean  bark  while  young.  We 
believe  it  will  become  a  favorite  tree,  for  ornamental  planting. 

Maples. 

The  maples,  with  English  writers  on  trees,  have  not  been 
elevated  to  a  very  high  rank,  either  for  their  picturesque 
beauty  or  utility.  Gilpin  says  it  is  "an  uncommon  tree, 
though  a  common  bush."  This  may  be  true  of  the  foreign 
maples,  or  such  as  may  have  passed  under  his  eye,  but  with 
all  his  nice  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  he  could 
have  never  made  this  remark  had  he  ever  beheld  our  rock  or- 
white  maple,  in  the  pride  of  their  full  growth  and  maturity. 
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According  to  Loudon,  there  are  but  few  specimens  of  the 
true  rock  maple  in  Britain ;  the  largest  one  mentioned  in  his 
Arboretum  was  onl7  forty-five  feet  high.  It  does  not  appear 
to  thrive  with  its  native  vigor  in  that  climate. 

But,  with  us,  few  trees  surpass,  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  form,  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  or  the  autumnal  col- 
oring of  their  leaves,  the  maples.  Towering  up  to  the 
height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  in  the  majestic  proportions 
of  their  fine  heads,  they  fall  but  little  below  any  of  our  or- 
namental trees  in  their  combined  or  individual  character^ 
istics. 

13.  The  Rock  or  Sugar  Maple,  {A>cer  saccharifwrn.)  ^ 
This  is  the  grandest  of  the  family.     It  rises  with  a  straight 

stem,  and  forms  eventually  a  massive  and  leafy  head,  some- 
times pyramidal,  at  others  full  in  the  middle,  tapering  both 
towards  the  base  and  top,  and  again  assumes  a  broad  top,  en- 
larging as  it  proceeds  in  growth ;  but,  in  all  its  forms,  noble, 
majestic,  and  beautiful,  a  fit  compeer  for  the  oaks  and  elms. 

The  crowning  beauty  of  the  rock  maple  is  the  varied  and 
exquisite   coloring  of  its  autumnal   leaves;    these  changCi  ^ 

while  yet  well  attached  to  the  branches,  and  often  before  the 
first  frosts,  to  a  chamois,  apricot  or  golden  fawn  colored  hue, 
brilliant  beyond  the  power  of  description.  Viewed  from  the 
shady  side  a  few  hours  before  sunset,  on  a  clear  day,  they 
seem  like  huge  columns  of  golden  flame,  wreathed  into  the 
varied  forms  of  trees,  rather  than  the  living  specimens. 
'  One  thing  we  must  caution  the  planter,  never  to  set  out 
rock  maples  unless  raised  from  small  trees  under  nursery  culti-  ^ 

▼ation.  Trees  from  their  native  wilds,  unless  very  snudl, 
rarely  assume  a  handsome  and  pleasing  form. 

14.  The  White  or  Silver  Maple,  (A^cer  dasydayum.) 
Michaux,  who  bad  seen  this  tree  in  its  greatest  perfection  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  thus  describes  it : — <<  There,  sometimes 
alone,  and  sometimes  with  the  willow,  which  is  found  along 
these  waters,  it  contributes  singularly  by  its  magnificent  foli- 
age to  the  embellishment  of  the  scene.  The  brilliant  white 
of  the  leaves  beneath  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
bright  green  above,  and  the  alternate  reflection  of  the  two 
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surfaces  in  the  water,  heightening  the  beauty  of  this  won- 
derful moving  mirror,  aids  in  forming  an  enchanting  picture.'' 

The  silver  maple  forms  a  much  more  loose  and  branching 
head  than  the  rock  ;  the  branches  are  more  horizontal,  and 
often  drooping  at  the  extremities.  It  has  little  or  none  of 
the  stiff  habit  of  the  rock,  but  throws  out  its  limbs  in  more 
flowing  lines  than  the  former  species.  It  grows  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  high. 

In  its  rapid  growth  it  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any  tree ; 
the  dimensions  of  several  which  we  planted  in  1844,  then 
three  years  old  and  seven  feet  high,  are  now  eight  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
feet  high.  We  must  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  most  rapid 
growing,  beautiful,  and  desirable  trees  for  streets,  parks,  or 
pleasure  grounds. 

15.  The  Red  or  Scarlet  Maple,  (AV^r  rubrum.)  This 
is  one  of  the  most  common  maples,  growing  abundantly  in 
all  low  grounds  nearly  throughout  the  state,  adding  by  its  scar- 
let blossoms  to  the  gayness  of  the  spring  forests,  and  setting 
off  their  brilliancy  by  its  masses  of  glowing  scarlet  foliage  in 
autumn.  As  an  individual  tree  it  has  less  of  the  picturesque, 
or  beautiful,  than  those  before  named.  Its  form  is  rather  stiff 
and  clumpy,  its  leaves  small,  and  its  branches  have  not  that 
capacity  for  receiving  masses  of  light  and  shade  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  oak  and  elm.  But  scattered  in  among  planta- 
tions of  trees,  grouped  with  the  rock,  the  silver,  and  other 
species,  its  autumnal  foliage  is  suflSiciently  varied,  brilliant 
and  striking,  to  give  it  a  good  claim  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
It  likes  a  rich,  moist  land,  and  in  such  a  situation  grows  rap> 
idly  and  attains  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet. 

When  we  commenced  our  article,  it  was  merely  to  give  a 
list  of  some  of  the  best  ornamental  trees ;  but  our  interest 
in  the  subject  has  increased  as  we  proceeded,  and  owing  to 
its  length  we  must  now  reserve  its  completion  for  another 
number. 
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Art.  II.     Notes  on  Several  Varieiies  of  Fruits  cultivated 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     By  Col.  B.  Hodge,  Buflklo. 

Perhaps  a  few  rambling  notes  on  fruits  cultivated  here, 
may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers.  It  is 
only  by  comparing  notes  made  up  by  individuals  residing 
remotely  from  each  other,  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion  relative  to  the  value  of  many  fruits  to  be  grown 
for  commercial  purposes. 

Peirs. 

Paradise  d'Automne  has  fruited  with  me  three  seasons  in 
succession,  and  has  invariably  proved  very  fine  and  superioTi 
always  fair  and  of  6ne  appearance,  very  much  like  the 
Beurr^  Bosc  in  appearance,  but  generally  rather  smaller. 
The  flavor  is  superior,  and,  to  my  taste,  nearly  equal  to  the 
Seckel.  I  do  not  question  but  this  is  to  become  one  of  our 
most  popular  sorts. 

Beurre^  Bosc. — This,  too.  is  a  favorite,  and  one  of  our  most 
desirable  varieties.  The  fruit  growing  in  clusters,  together 
with  its  very  large  leaves,  and  the  rank  growth  of  the  tree, 
renders  the  whole  strikingly  beautiful.  The  fruit  has  so  far 
proved  very  fair,  of  large  size,  and,  withal,  productive.  In 
flavor  it  may  be  classed  as  '<  very  good."    - 

Golden  Beurre^  or  Bilboa. — This  is  a  most  beautiful 
fruit,  and  in  flavor  nearly  equal  to  its  beauty.  « I  have  fruited 
it  but  two  seasons,  and  it  now  bids  fair  to  take  a  high  rank. 

Bloodgood  has  so  far  proved  fine,  and  one  of  our  most 
yaluable  summer  pears.  The  fruit  requires  to  be  gathered 
early,  and  house-ripened.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  all 
summer  pears.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  a  first  rate  pear  in  fla- 
vor, taken  from  the  tree  when  fully  ripe. 

Madeleine. — This  is  an  old  variety.  I  received  it  some 
twenty  years  ago  under  the  name  of  Green  Chissel.  When 
it  first  came  into  fruit  we  thought  but  little  of  it ;  all  rotted 
at  the  core.  But  we  have  since  found  that  by  gathering 
early,  before  it  becomes  much  yellow,  it  is  really  our  most 
delicious  early  pear. 
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Ttson  has  not  yet  fruited  in  my  grounds.  Yet  it  has 
fruited  in  this  vicinity,  and  from  personal  examination,  and 
from  information  from  others,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  soon 
l>ecome  popular,  and  is  really  one  of  our  most  desirable 
fruits. 

Swi^N's  Orange,  or  Onondaga,  if  not  as  high  flavored,  yet 
its  large  size,  productiveness,  and  fine  appearance  will,  in  my 
opinion,  render  it,  by  and  by,  as  popular  and  as  desirable  as 
the  Bartlett  or  White  Doyenni. 

BuFFL'M. — It  is  well  known  to  many  that  at  the  pomologi- 
cal  convention  at  Syracuse,  and  also  at  the  congress  of 
fruit  growers  in  New  York,  I  strenuously  opposed  this  pear 
being  placed  on  the  list  of  fruits  of  first  class.  I  had  fruited 
it  several  years  with  indifferent  success,  and  although  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  growers  in  the  nursery,  yet  I  had  ceased 
propagating  it.  The  high  reputation  that  many  gave  it,  has 
induced  me  since  to  make  further  observation  and  inquiry. 
I  have  examined  it  on  the  premises  of  two  individuals  in  this 
vicinity,  who  value  them  very  highly  ;  nearly  as  much  so  aa 
the  White  Doyenn^,  as  superior  in  flavor,  and  truly  valuable. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  retract,  in  a  great  measure, 
my  former  hostility  to  this  fruit.  With  high  culture  and  a 
deep,  rich  soil,  it  seems  to  do  very  well,  and  perhaps  will 
prove  far  more  profitable  than  many  of  our  <<  superior  "  fruits. 

Bsurre'  i>b  Capiaumont  I  have  fruited  for  some  years  in 
succession,  and  yet  not  under  very  favorable  circumstances, 
and  on  the  whole,  I  am  well  pleased  with  this  variety.  I 
esteem  it  as  a  valuable  variety,  of  a  very  rich  and  delicious 
flavor. 

Brown  Beurre^ — ^This  old  variety  is  not  yet  extinct,  al- 
though the  pomological  convention,  held  here  in  1848,  voted 
it  as  "  unworthy  of  cultivation."  It  is  a  crooked,  scraggy 
grower  in  the  nursery  ;  but  no  matter  for  that ;  the  fruit  is 
fine,  and  not  a  few  will  say,  of  "a  most  delicious  vinous  fla* 
vor."  ''  With  a  deep,  rich  soil  and  high  culture,  it  is  truly 
fine ;  I  have  several  trees  of  this  variety,  and  shall  retain 
it.".  This  is  the  remark  made  to  me  recently,  by  a  worthy 
horticulturist,  who,  at  the  pomological  convention  above  al- 
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luded  to,  moved  that  it  be  passed  as  unworthy  of  cultivation. 
Well,  fruits  change,  and  men  change  ;  we  all  change  ;  and 
the  great  desideratum  of  us  all-  should  be  to  get  right. 
When  we  find  that  we  are  on  the  wrong  track,  let  us  turn 
short  about.     But  I  must  say  something  about  other  fruits. 

Apples. 

Northern  Spt. — This  fruit  ia  from  year  to  year  rising  in 
public  favor.  Indeed,  it  has  but  few  superiors.  As  an  apple 
for  the  months  of  April  and  May,  it  has  hardly  an  .equal. 
But  few  varieties  are  more  productive,  and  the  fruit  generally 
very  fair.  It  is  a  tree  that  requires  rich,  high  culture,  but  no 
more  so  than  the  Fameuse,  or  Early  Harvest,  or  many  other 
varieties.  The  tops  of  the  trees  of  the  Spy  are  inclined  to 
grow  compact  and  rather  dense ;  require  thinning  out  so  as 
to  let  in  the  sun  and  air  among  the  branches.  With  the 
head  of  the  tree  no  more  dense  than  the  Esopus  Spitzenberg, 
or  Fall  Pippin^  and  I  believe  the  fruit  will  always  prove  fair. 
I  notice  it  has  fniited  near  Boston  with  indifferent  success. 
However,  I  trust  it  will  yet  prove  fine  even  there.  Certainly, 
in  Western  New  York,  it  is  one  of  "  the  apples." 

Baldwin. — This  apple  is  just  as  fine  here  as  it  is  in  its 
own  New  England,  and  although  in  some  parts  of  Ohio  it  is 
said  to  be  subject  to  the  bitter  rot,  yet  I  am  informed  that  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  it  succeeds  well.  Here  it  is  one  of 
our  most  productive  sorts ;  fruit  always  fair  and  fine.  The 
Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  American  Golden  Russet,  English  Russet,  Esopus 
Spitzenberg,  Winter  Swaar,  Ladies  Sweeting,  Danvers 
Winter  Sweeting,  are  among  our  most  highly  valued  winter 
apples.  All  prove  fine  and  productive.  The  Newtown 
pippin  has  not,  heretofore,  succeeded  very  well  here.  But 
latterly,  with  high,  rich  culture,  and  deep  soil,  some  fine 
specimens  have  been  produced.  Some  beautiful  specimens 
of  this  fruit  have  been  sent  to  me  from  the  valley  of  the 
Maumee  river  in  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Griswold  of  Maumee  assures 
me  that  on  the  fine  deep  soil  there,  it  succeeds  admirably, 
and  is  one  of  their  most  valued  fruits. 
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Summer  Rose. — ^A  most  beautiful  high  flavored  apple  ;  re- 
quires to  be  gathered  early.  If  left  too  long,  the  fruit  will 
often  crack  open.  It  is  not  productive,  and  the  trees  make 
but  a  moderate  growth. 

Red  Astrachan. — This,  too,  is  a  most  beautiful  apple, 
and  has  been  very  highly  recommended.  However,  not  a 
few  have  been  disappointed  in  the  fruit,  and  have  pro- 
nounced it  inferior.  The  fact  is,  that  when  the  fruit  is  left 
on  the  tree  and  becomes  over-ripe,  it  becomes  mealy  and  in- 
sipid. But  when  gathered  early,  and  house-ripened,  it  is  a 
most  desirable  and  valuable  apple.  I  am  right  glad  to  see 
your  remarks  in  favor  of  the  Hawthorndean  apple.  One  of 
our  pomological  conventions  condemned  it  as  unworthy  of 
cultivation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  productive  early  bearers ; 
fruit  good,  but  not  first  rate.  I  had  intended  to  make  some 
remarks  on  some  varieties  of  the  cherry,  but  my  sheet  is  full. 

Buffahj  Feb.  185  L 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  introduce  Col.  Hodge  to  our 
leaders  through  so  excellent  an  article  as  the  above,  and^  we 
trust  we  may  not  only  have  his  proposed  communication  on 
several  varieties  of  the  cherry,  but  that  we  may  often  wel- 
come him  to  our  pages.  A  more  careful,  observing,  and 
practical  nurseryman  we  do  not  know,  and  his  remarks  on 
several  of  the  above  pears,  which  he  has  heretofore  thought 
undeserving  of  general  culture,  but  which  he  now,  after  fur- 
ther trial,  has  ascertained  to  be  valuable  sorts,  shows  that  he 
is  not  blinded  by  the  prejudices  which  govern  too  many  of 
our  cultivators  in  reference  to  many  fruits.  The  discussion 
on  the  Buffum  pear  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  pomo- 
logical congress  we  have  already  given,  (Vol.  XVI,)  to  show 
our  opinion  of  what  we  consider  the  good  qualities  of  a  pear, 
and  though,  as  Col.  Hodge  says,  he  then  opposed  its  being 
placed  among  the  sorts  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  the  ob- 
servations which  were  made  induced  him  to  look  into  the 
merits  of  the  variety,  and  the  result  has  been  that  he  with- 
draws all  his  former  "  hostility  to  this  fruit."  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  if  those  gentlemen  who  pronounced  the 
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Brown  Beurre'  pear,  and  the  Red  Astrachan  and  Hawthorn- 
dean  apples  nearly  worthless,  would  make  the  same  careful 
observations,  they  will,  we  think,  withdraw  their  hostility  to 
those  excellent  varieties. 


Art.  III.     On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Scotch  Kale. 
By  J.  E.  Teschemacher,  Es<i. 

It  would  certainly  be  an  advantage  to  see  our  markets  bet- 
ter supplied  with  winter  vegetables  than  they  are  at  present. 
I  therefore  beg  to  recommend  the  cultivation  of  the  Scotch 
Kale,  to  the  market  gardeners  in  this  vicinity,  and  offer  to 
you  for  publication  the  following  particulars. 

I  have  this  year  made  a  thorough  experiment  by  cultiva- 
ting nearly  one  hundred  heads,  and  have  consequently  enjoy- 
ed this  fine  vegetable  twice  a  week,  from  the  middle  of  No- 
vember to  the  middle  of  January,  cut  fresh  from  the  garden, 
where  it  stands  unprotected,although  the  thermometer  has  sev- 
eral times  indicated  a  temperature  approaching  to  zero.  There 
is  also  every  appearance  of  an  abundance  of  young  sprouts, 
which  will  be  at  least  as  early  as  asparagus.  The  following 
has  been  my  method  of  cultivation.  Sow,  the  middle  or  lat- 
ter end  of  May,  a  small  bed  on  a  moderately  rich  soil  but  in 
a  well  exposed  situation  ;  strong  plants  cannot  be  obtained 
from  seedlings  grown  in  the  shade.  When  the  young  plants 
have  six  or  eight  leaves,  prepsure  a  piece  of  well-manured 
open  soil,  plant  the  young  seedlings  six  or  eight  inches  asun- 
der, water  well  and  shade  for  a  few  days  against  the  hot  sun  ; 
about  one  hundred  plants  are  enough  for  a  family.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  July,  or  middle  of  August,  they  should  be 
thick,  stocky  plauts,  fit  for  final  transplanting  to  the  spots 
where  they  are  to  remain.  I  generally  plant  them  in  the  lines 
from  which  my  early  crop  of  peas  has  been  removed.  The 
ground  must  be  well  manured,  and  the  plants  moved  singly 
and  carefully,  with  as  much  earth  attached  to  the  roots  as 
possible ;  this  last  precaution  is  very  necessary  in  all  summer 
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tiansplaatiag,  as  tfie  only  means  of  enabling  the  plants  to 
bear  the  hot  sun.  In  a  garden,  they  should  be  well  supplied 
with  water  for  a  few  days ;  but  in  field  planting,  where  this  is 
not  possible,  a  moist  time  should  be  chosen.  They  will  not 
show  much  signs  of  growth  until  the  cool  nights  prevail ; 
after  that  they  will  grow  rapidly.  They  will  not  boil  tender  or 
with  much  flavor  until  they  have  had  a  good  freeze,  say  a 
temperature  of  about  28^  Fahrenheit.  As  the  best  veg- 
etables may  be  spoilt  by  bad  cooking,  I  will  add  the  neces- 
sary details  on  this  subject  also. 

The  tender  upper  part  alone  is  eaten.  About  four  heads  will 
make  a  dish  for  six  persons.  They  are  often  but  not  always 
frozen  when  cut,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  they  should  be 
put  into  a  cool  cellar  or  in  cold  water  until  the  frost  is  out  of 
them.  It  will  take  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to 
boil  them  tender ;  put  them  into  the  boiling  water,  to  which 
add  a  lump  of  soda ;  this  rather  softens  them  and  causes  them 
to  retain  their  green  color ;  when  done,  press  the  water  thor- 
oughly out,  chop  them  up  with  a  knife,  put  them  into  a  ves- 
sel to  evaporate  still  more  water ;  eat  with  melted  butter,  pep- 
per, and  salt.  If  any  remain,  it  is  rather  better  the  second 
day,  warmed  up  with  a  white  sarnie,  the  temperature  of  the 
season  preventing  all  injurious  chsinge  in  the  vegetable  juices* 
In  Germany  they  frequently  boil  a  few  chestnuts  and  chop 
up  with  the  kale,  between  which  and  the  stem  and  stalk  of 
the  kale,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  difference  in  taste.  The 
beautiful  curly  leaves  of  the  kale  are  quite  an  ornament  to 
the  garden,  and  they  retain  the  dew  drops  in  such  profusion^ 
that  in  the  morning  sun  they  resemble  masses  of  the  bright* 
est  diamonds. 

Sea  Kale  (Crambe  maritima)  should  also  be  in  our  markets 
in  April  and  May ;  it  is  very  easily  cultivated,  and  when  well 
grown  and  cooked,  is  a  wholesome  nutritious  vegetable. 
Those  who  have  manure  from  stables  could  force  and  blanch 
it  without  trouble,  by  the  use  of  pots  made  like  garden  pots, 
with  a  hole  large  enough  to  insert  the  arm  in  order  to  cut  the 
produce.  These  pots  are  inverted  over  the  plants,  the  holes- 
stopped  either  by  a  cover  made  on  purpose,  or  by  a  piece  of 
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board ;  the  hot  manure  is  then  piled  on  the  top ;  the  heat  soon 
forces  the  growth,  and  vegetating  in  the  dark  renders  the  plant 
tender  and  juicy.  It  is  boiled  and  eaten  like  asparagus.  It  is 
surprising  what  immense  quantities  of  this  vegetable  are  sold 
and  consumed  in  England ;  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  enjoy  the  same  luxury.  ^ 
Boston^  March,  1861. 


Art.  IY.     The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Grafting, 
From  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 


i 


No.  II.  Analysis  or  the  kinds  or  Gbattino  anb  Budding 
DESCRIBED  IN  THis.WoRK. — Asthc  modcs  which  I  propose  to 
describe  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  propagation  of  plants,  I 
shall  only  briefly  notice  those  of  grafting  by  approach,  or  in- 
arching, by  which  sometimes  useful  and  agreeable  picturesque 
configurations  are  produced ;  but,  in  demonstrating  those  em- 
ployed for  propagation,  I  shall  point  out  the  operations  appli-  ^ 
cable  to  the  principal  forms  which  amateurs  may  wish  to  pro- 
duce. 

I  have  included  in  one  group  all  the  kinds  above  mention- 
ed, without  confining  myself  to  the  various  sections,  in  which 
they  have  been  classed  by  our  great  masters.  Those  by 
scions  comprise  the  principal  modes  of  cleft  grafting,  whether 
on  branches  or  roots ;  and  they  are  divided  into  two  sections. 
The  first,  treats  of  all  those  in  which  the  stock  is  considera- 
bly larger  than  the  scion ;  the  second,  those  in  which  the 
stock  and  scion  are  equal  in  size  at  the  time  of  performing 
the  operation.  Crown  grafting  and  side  grafting  belong  to 
the  same  group. 

Then  we  come  to  those  which  our  great  master  has  united 
under  the  denomination  of  budding  {greffe  par  gemma,)  I 
shall  only  include  such  of  them  as  are  the  mo^t  useful  and 
most  easily  executed ;  as,  firstly,  some  of  the  principal  varie- 
ties of  shield  budding ;  and,  secondly,  those  of  flute  budding. 
The  numerous  details  which  I  am  about  to  give  on  each  of 
these  modes  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  enable  my  readers 
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to  propagate  all  the  sorts  of  plants  to  which  these  modes  are 
applicable. 

SsorioiT  I.  General  Observations  on  iKARCBma.— In- 
arching {Qreffe  par  Approche)  is  distinguished  from  other 
kinds  of  grafting  by  the  circumstanoe  that  both  the  indirid- 
nals  intended  to  be  united  lite  on  their  own  roots,  and  mutu- 
ally co-operate  in  forming  a  union.  Such  unions  hare  dif- 
ferent  uses ;  they  may  be  effected  for  permitting  both  indi- 
viduals to  lire  together  during  their  united  existence  ;  or  they 
may  hare  for  their  object  the  transferring  of  valuable  species 
to  stocks  of  a  hardier  and  more  vigorous  nature,  proper  to 
maintain  them  independent  of  the  parent  plant,  from  which 
they  are  separated  after  they  have  taken  on  the  stocks. 

It  is  thus  that  we  [ffopa- 
gate  many  fine  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  cannot  be 
propagated  by  other  modes, 
or  at  least  not  by  any  that 
are  so  well  adapted  for  bring- 
ing plants  rapidly  to  fruition, 
t  By  means  of  some  of  the 
modes  of  inarching  we  can 
make  oor  large  trees  assume, 
in  our  parks  and  foresto, 
very  agreeable  and  pictur- 
esque forms ;  and  they  may 
be  made  of  more  extensive 
utility  for  producing  curved 
and  angular  timber,  exceed- 
ly  useful  for  the  navy,  and 
Fig.  9.  AureMv  ^  Burnt.  iu  the  arts. 

(Oraft  letht^.}  .jr>|,g  modes  of  inarching 

aie  very  numerous.  M.  Thooin  has  described  thirty-nine  of 
them.  To  demonstrate  alt  these  would  carry  me  far  beyond 
ray  present  object.  It  appears  to  me  sufficient  to  make 
known  all  those  which  may  be  most  usefully  turned  to  ac- 
count, and  practice  will  supply  all  the  varieties  which  may 
be  derived  &om  them,  and  which  have  only  received  different 
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names  in  consequence  of  their  application  to  various  positions 
and  different  stocks. 

Inarching  is  best  performed  when  the  sap  is  in  full 
flow  in  spring.  All  the  modes  of  it  require  ligatures,  and 
some  little  apparatus,  i^cessary  for  bringing  the  respective 
portions  into  the  desired  form ;  all  these  ought  to  be  carefully 
looked  after,  in  order  to  prevent  strangulation  and  overstrain* 
ing. 

In  stocks  of  high  dimensions,  destined  to  form  curved  tim- 
bers, dec,  we  should  take  care  to  allow  some  weak  shoots 
and  branches  to  grow  along  the  stems,  in  order  to  increase 
their  thickness ;  without,  however,  robbing  the  parts  operated 
upon. 

Inarching  of  Stems,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  in- 
vigorating them,  see  jig.  9.  (This  is  a  modification  of  that 
described  by  H.  Thouin,  under  the  denomination  of  Greffe 
Michaux.)  Operation. — Select  a  strong  tree,  near  which 
there  is  a  slender  one  of  the  same  kind,  or  if  not,  plant  one, 
and  when  it  is  well  established,  bend  it  against  the  stem  of 
the  stock,  in  order  to  determine  the  most  convenient  place 
for  the  unio!i ;  there  cut  off  the  top  of  the  weaker,  and  thin 
the  end  like  that  of  a  flute,  but  more  slanting,  a  ;  make  in 
the  bark  of  the  stock,  ft,  two  incisions,  which,  together,  form 
a  T  reversed,  j^,  at  the  bottom  of  which  remove  a  small  por- 
tion of  bark,  forming  a  semicircle,  such  as  may  be  seen  at 
c ;  then  that  above  will  be  easily  raised  for  introducing  the 
extremity  of  the  prepared  portion,  a,  the  cut  surface  of 
which  will  rest  on  the  alburnum,  and  on  which  it  should  be 
immediately  fixed,  by  means  of  stays  and  ligatures ;  and  if 
the  iruurched  tree,  6,  is  large,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  wind,  the  operation  is  secured  by  means  of  one  or  two 
nails,  driven  through  the  part  joined,  so  as  to  afford  the  great- 
est resistance.*  This  inarching  may  be  repeated  on  the  same 
individual,  when  there  are  subjects  adjoining  that  can  be 
adapted.     We  may  also  apply  it  by  bending   the  flexible 

.'■   H  ■  "  '         I    -  I  I      ■    ■    ■    ■  ...  I  I M 

*There  is  do  danger  in  uiing  nails  in  this  and  some  other  kinds  of  inarching  $  they  are 
overgrown  by  the  new  layers  of  wood,  without  any  bad  effects  from  their  oxidation.  I 
h^v*  ted  ocolar  demoostratioo  of  many  of  these  inarchiagSy  after  the  operation  had 
been  perfomed  Mventeea  yean,  and  can  therefore  vonch  for  the  comctnes<  of  thes  e 
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tranches  of  trees  to  their  stems,  and  inserting  their  extremi- 
ties ID  the  manner  above  indicated.  This  application,  and 
also  the  preceding,  are  very  proper  foe  forming  bent  timber 
for  the  purposes  already  mentioned. 


Fig.lO.    hianhimg  m  ttmt  or  brtncha.         Fig.W.    Ht/mtnial  Oraftiiig. 

Inulchimo  on  Stehs  OB  ON  Branches  ;  Jig,  10  (  Greffe  Manr 
ceau  of  Thouin). — This  mode  of  inarching  may  be  employed 
for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  the  former,  or  Micbauz  in- 
arching ;  and  it  answers  better  for  the  propagation  of  ever- 
green plants  and  others ;  but  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  adopted 
it  is  better  to  operate  with  wood  of  one  or  two  years  old,  and 
that  the  portions  joined  should  be  of  the  same  age  and 
thickness. 

Operation  (see  Jig.  10.) — Prepare  beforehand  a  stock,  of 
which  the  dimensions  shall  be  regulated  by  the  place  where 
we  would  wish  to  join  it  to  an  allied  tree,  of  the  same  thick- 
ness ;  make  in  the  latter  a  cleft  through  the  substance  of  the 
young  wood  ;  it  should  be  made  fiom  below  upwards,  and 
[volonged  even  to  the  medullary  sbe&tb,  dividing  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  (see  letter  a,)  then  the  other  (letter  6,)  it 
cut  long  wedge-shaped,  for  being  inserted  into  the  cleft,  §o 
u  the  whole  may  perfectly  coincide. 
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When  we  wish  to  employ  this  mode  of  inarching  for  prop* 
agating  rare  plants,  difficult  to  unite  by  other  moans,  we  tern 
the  stock  in  a  pot  to  the  height  which  the  plant  to  be  inarch-< 
ed  may  require.  When  well  taken,  the  inarched  portion  is 
detached  from  the  parent  plant,  to  form  a  distinct  individual, 
depending  entirely  on  the  stock,  which  has  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  being  vigorous,  and  of  belonging  to  the  same 
family  as  the  species  we  wish  to  increase.* 

Hthenial  Inarching  ( Greffe  Hymen  ;)Jig.  11. — ^This  may 
be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding ;  if  it 
be  intended  to  form  kiosksj  pavilions,  or  arbors  in  gardens,  or 
elsewhere,  we  may  unite  three  or  four  trees.  I  have  inarch- 
ed some  in  this  way,  under  which  a  coach  could  pass  in 
every  direction.  It  may  be  practised  more  simply  with  two 
subjects,  such  as  are  represented  in  the  engraving,  and  in  this 
way  they  may  be  used  instead  of  posts  for  rural  gates  or  doors. 

Operation, — Prepare  two  plants  or  trees  of  the  same  height 
and  thickness  ;  bring  their  tops  together  at  points  where  they 
readily  touch,  in  consequence^  of  a  slight  bending ;  cut  from 
each  of  them  at  this  place  a  longitudinal  slice,  of  equal  di- 
mensions, deepest  in  the  middle,  where  it  should  raise  a  small 
portion  of  the  medullary  sheath  ;  thus  prepared,  the  two  cut 
surfaces  are  united,  so  as  to  mutually  cover  each  other,  and 
they  are  then  firmly  secured  by  means  of  ligatures,  &c.  If 
the  parts  are  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  this 
should  be  the  maximum,  their  consolidation  would  be  aided 
by  a  wire  nail,  driven  through  the  junction.  If  the  tops  of 
the  respective  trees  thus  inarched  are  intended  to  form  an 
aggregation,  some  precautions  are  necessary  for  preserving  an 
equilibrium  in  their  vegetation.  In  employing  this  mode  for 
the  propagation  of  rare  plants,  these  are  suited  with  young 
stocks  of  kindred  species,  reared  in  pots,  &c.,  and  as  soon  as 
the  organic  union  is  well  formed,  the  head  of  the  stock  is 
cut  off  a  little  above  the  union ;  the  sort  inarched  upon  it 
should  be  separated  from  the  stool  or  parent  plant,  by  the 
proceeding  indicated  in  'treating  of  the  previously  explained 

mode  of  inarching. 

.i^^^-^""— ■^■^^■-^^^~^"~^"'"~"~~^— ^■"^"^-~— ■^■~"~— ^~^^-^— ^-^-^""""^■^"— ^^'^-~~^~"~"^^— ^— — ^^~— •— ^^^™»— ^^^^■^ 

*11uf  MpwmtioB  or  §ntrt£€  \»  often  prepared  for  by  a  notch,  or  what  it  belUr,  •■ 
cpt,  nfhidi  iMdan  tbo  final  wparatioB  Iom  hasardoui. 
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Art.  Y.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Cantaloup  Melon,  at  An- 
gers, France.  By  B.  Desportes,  of  M.  Leroy's  Nurse- 
ry, Angers. 

The  city  of  Angers  is  renowned  throughout  France,  for 
the  mildness  of  its  climate,  for  the  excellent  quality  which 
all  kind  of  fruits  acquire,  and  for  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  horticulture  of  late  years. 

Until  very  recently  the  only  variety  much  cultivated  at 
Angers  has  been  the  ribbed  Melon,  called  Melon  of  Freneur, 
which  although  pretty  good,  has  not  however  attained  always 
the  superior  quality  of  the  Cantaloup  Melon.  I  resolved  there- 
fore to  try  the  cultivation  of  this  kind.  I  followed  for  this 
purpose  the  Loisel  method.  I  selected  from  M.  Andr£  Le- 
roy's  nursery  garden  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  superficial  feet ;  that  is  to  say,  fifteen 
feet  wide  and  forty-five  long ;  this  ground  had  been  all  the 
winter  in  a  very  bad  condition,  beaten  and  trampled  under 
foot  by  a  great  many  workmen ;  towards  the  end  of  March, 
I  had  it  covered  with*  good  horse  manure,  and  dug  up  in 
large  lumps,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  the  atmospherical  influence. 
Two  weeks  after,  I  had  these  lumps  broken  up  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible ;  I  had  the  earth  covered  again  with  older  manure  than 
the  first,  and  had  it  dug  in  furrows  towards  the  20th  of  April ; 
these  furrows  were  levelled  and  the  lumps  which  had  escaped 
the  first  operation  were  broken  up  with  great  care  ;  this  earth 
was  perfectly  stirred  and  dug  about  thirty  centimetres  (about 
one  foot)  in  depth ;  the  weather  having  become  fine  towards 
the  end  of  April,  I  profited  by  it  to  establish  my  plants  in  the 
following  manner : — 

The  ground,  fifteen  feet  wide,  was  divided  in  two  parts  by 
lines  which  crossed  it,  its  whole  length,  from  north  to  south. 
Upon  each  of  these  lines  I  had  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches  in  breadth,  thrown  aside 
in  order  to  use  it  later  :  I  filled  these  trenches  with  manure, 
and  formed  ridges  eighteen  inches  high  ;  I  covered  it,  over 
all  its  surface,  with  about  six  inches  of  the  earth  well  pre- 
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pared,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken ;  I  still  added  to  it  three 
or  four  inches  of  excellent  earth,  composed  of  very  old  ma- 
nure mixed  with  good  fresh  loam.  These  beds  newly  made 
are  aboilit  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  but  they  experience  after- 
wards a  considerable  depression,  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  manure.  They  resemble  large  ridges  about  six  feet  broad 
at  their  base,  and  eighteen  inches  at  their  summit. 

The  manure  which  I  use  in  preference  for  these  beds  is 
that  of  horses,  while  it  is  yet  very  little  decayed  and  lately 
taken  from  the  stable ;  if  there  was  a  part  of  it  just  from 
the  litter,  say  one-third  or  one-fourth  that  portion,  being  mix- 
ed with  the  other  in  a  hotter  state,  the  bed  would  not  be  less 
useful  for  it.  In  that  case  it  must  be  watered  in  order  that  it 
should  be  well  decomposed.  It  will  soon  begin  to  ferment, 
and  to  give  sufficient  heat  to  hasten  the  vegetation.  The 
bed  being  well  prepared,  as  has  just  been  stated,  I  sow 
my  seeds,  or,  I  set  out  young  plants,  having  two  or  four 
leaves,  which  have  been  raised  in  the  hot  bed  towards  the 
end  of  March  ,*  I  cover  them  afterwards  with  a  glass  (in  the 
form  of  a  bell)  which  I  close  tight ;  at  least  for  those  that 
have  been  sown,  so  as  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  the  exte- 
rior air.  I  shade  it  if  it  is  necessary  during  the  great  heat, 
to  prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  burning  the  young  plants, 
which  are  yet  very  tender.  In  order  to  obviate  the  accident 
which  might  result  from  the  neglect  of  shading  them,  I  wash 
over  the  inside  of  the  glasses  with  black  earth,  diluted  in 
water ;  this  precaution  suffices  in  part  to  intercept  the  rays  of 
the  sun;  although  leaving  the  light  to  penetrate  into  it. 
After  four  or  five  days,  when  the  young  melon  plants  have 
taken  root,  and  the  weather  is  fine,  I  give  a  little  air  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  by  raising  the  edge  of  the  glass,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  wind.  The  next  day  I  give  a  little 
more,  and  I  continue  to  do  so  until  the  vines  and  leaves 
fill  the  interior  of  the  glass  and  are  no  longer  able  to  grow 
in  it.  I  then  raise  the  glass  four  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  keep  it  in  that  position  by  the  help  of  three  small  bifur- 
cated sticks.  If  the  weather  continues  unfavorable,  I  lower 
down  the  glasses,  as  low  as  possible,  in  order  to  guard  the 
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young  plants  from  the  rain  and  cold,  which  are  always  hurt- 
ful to  them ;  if  I  can,  I  intercept,  under  these  circumstances^ 
all  communication  of  the  exterior  air  with  that  of  the  inte- 
rior. I  take  these  same  precautions  every  evening  while  the 
plants  are  yet  young  and  tender.  I  cover  the  glasses  during 
the  night  with  straw  mats,  or  very  coarse  cloth,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  heat  which  has  been  concentrated  during  the 
day.  These  trifling  cares,  which  at  first  appear  of  very  little 
importance,  produce,  nevertheless,  astonishing  results,  which 
I  have  several  times  been  able  to  appreciate.  In  damp  years 
I  leave  on  the  glasses  until  the  perfect  maturity  of  the  fruits, 
raising  them  from  four  to  five  inches  above  the  plant ;  in  dry 
years  I  take  them  away  only  on  account  of  the  great  heat, 
and  when  a  coup  de  Soliel  would  be  apprehended.  When 
dryness  begins  to  be  felt  and  the  branches  can  no  longer  find 
room  under  the  glass,  I  cover  the  funows  with  long  strawy 
manure,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sun  from  burning  the  young 
roots,  which  are  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which  are 
extremely  tender. 

I  have  observed  that  the  roots  grow  twice  as  quick  as  the 
stems.  The  use  of  manure  has  still  another  advantage ;  it  is 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  becoming  hard,  and  to  keep  it  always 
in  good  order.  Having  constantly  followed  Loisel's  method, 
I  put  over  the  first  furrow,  glasses,  at  a  distance  of  six  feet, 
and  my  two  plants  under  each.  Over  the  second  bed,  on  the 
contrary,  I  kept  the  glasses  at  only  three  feet,  and  put  only 
one  to  a  plant. 

The  earth  in  which  these  melons  were  planted  being  in 
good  condition  and  the  bed  giving  heat  enough,  they  all 
grew  with  great  vigor ;  but  the  fruits  did  not  grow  rapidly, 
and  as  soon  as  they  appeared-  they  fell  off  almost  instantly. 
The  second  furrow,  the  one  on  which  there  was  but  one  plant 
under  each  glass,  was  not  long  before  covering  itself  with 
beautiful  fruits,  whilst  over  the  first,  where  there  were  two 
plants  under  each  glass,  there  was  nothing  yet,  although  each 
received  the  same  care.  I  examined  them  with  attention 
and  perceived  that  the  small  fruits  perished  while  growing  ; 
they  were  stifled  by  a  multitude  of  vines,  which  crossed 
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each  other  in  every  way,  and  which  were  obliged  to  etiolate 

in  order  to  have  space  and  air.     I  then  decided  to  have  only 

one  plant  under  each  glass,  and  to  pluck  up  the  other,  though 

it  had  already  made  twelve  or  fifteen  shoots  from  three  to 

four  feet  in  length  ;  only  three  days  after  this  suppression  I 

saw  fruits  forming  and  growing  visibly.    Henceforth,  the 

plants  being  single  at  six  feet  distant  from  each  other,  they 

made  a  considerable  growth,  and  the  produce  was  equal  to 

the  vigor  of  the  subject.     The  variety  which  I  cultivated  in 

preference,  was  the  silver  white  Prescoit  melon,  which  gives 

the  most  abundant  product,  and  the  finest  fruit. 

Here  is  the  table  of  fruits  which  I  have  gathered,  and  the 

weight  of  each  ;  you  will  be  able  to  judge  by  these  fruits  of 

the  abundance  of  the  harvest.     One  row  of  seven  plants, 

every  one   of  the  Prescott  Cantaloup  melon,  white  color, 

planted  at  the  distance  of  six  feet,  yielded — 

I 

2  fruits,  weighing  18  pounds  each,  -        -      36  pounds. 

c«         «     -        -      48.     " 


3 

16 

7 

14 

8 

12 

10 

10 

6 

8 

6 

6 

2 

4 

tt 


«  -  -  98  " 

u         «  -  .  96  « 

«         «  .  -  100  " 

«         «  -  .  48  « 

«         <«  .  .  30  « 

«         «  •  -  4  « 


43  fruits,  produced  by  7  plants,  weighing       460  pounds. 

On  the  second  row,  there  were  sixteen  plants,  almost  all  the 
white  Prescott  melon,  excepting  some  large  cantaloupes,  of 
Paris,  equally  good  and  fuller  than  the  first ;  the  plants  were 
placed  at  three  feet  distance  : — 

On  this  second  row,  there  was, 

2  fruits,  weighing  16  pounds  each,  -  -     32  pounds. 

6      "  «        14      «         «      -  -     84      " 

15      «  «        12      "         «      -  .  180      « 

20      "  «        10      «         «     .  .  200      " 

12      "  "         8      "         "      -  -      84      « 
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7  fruits,  weighing    6  pounds  each,  -        -      42  pounds. 
6      «  "         4      "         «     .        -     24      " 

68  fruitSy  produced  by  sixteen  plants,  646  pounds. 

In  recapitulating  these  numbers,  I  find  that  23  plants  haye 
produced  lllfiruits,  weighing  together  1106  pounds,  making 
an  average  for  each  plant,  of  5  fruits  of  10  pounds  each,  or 
about  50  pounds  from  each  plant. 

I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  useful  at  the  same  time  to 
jdace  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  the  expense  incurred  in 
order  to  obtain  this  result : — 
^  Location,  (or  hire]  of  the  ground, 

Manure  used  as  I  have  described. 
Vegetable  earth  .... 

10  days'  labor,  -  -  -  -  - 
Seeds,  --.--. 
Sundry  expense,         .... 

Total,  $11  DO 

^  In  this  estimate,  the  value  of  the  bell  glasses  is  not  consider- 

ed ;  the  expense  being  once  made,  they  may  be  used  for  along 
time.  These  prices,  however,  are  the  maximum.  The  same 
result  might  be  obtained  in  economizing  a  little,  but  all  these 
things  being  found  in  abundance  in  M.  Anixi  Leroy's  estab- 
lishment, I  have  spared  nothing. 

During  the  summer  season,  I  water  three  or  four  times  in 
order  to  moisten  the  ground  deeply,  and  every  evening  I  give 
*  the  leaves  alight  sprinkling,  (or  syringing,)  in  form  of  a  dew, 

and  leave  the  glasses  suspended  above  the  plants.  I  never 
pour  the  water  directly  upon  the  plants,  but  apply  it  so  that 
the  bed  shall  be  equally  moistened.  When  the  young  plants 
have  made  four  leaves,  with  the  two  cotyledons,  I  pinch  out 
the  young  shoot,  so  as  to  develop  and  give  strength  to  the 
stems  on  the  two  leaves  opposite  these  cotyledons,  and  all 
young  shoots,  afterwards,  are  carefully  suppressed. 
These  stems  are  themselves  pinched  off  when  they  have  three 
eyes.  There  then  grows  on  each  of  these,  three  branches ; 
upon  these,  the  rudiments    of  fruits   sometimes   appear, 
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it  is  true  ;  but,  generally,  they  do  not  hold  on.  These  branches 
should  also  be  pinched  at  three  or  four  eyes;  then  the 
same  number  of  shoots  will  grow  out,upon  which  the  first  frait 
sometimes  hold;  subsequently  other  stems  and  other  fruits 
appear,  in  great  number.  It  soon  happens,  when  the  plants 
are  vigorous,  that  there  is  a  superabundance  of  vegetation  and 
confusion  in  the  vines ;  I  then  suppress  those  which  have 
produced  abortive  fruits.  I  pinch  out  those  which  grow  with 
too  much  vigor ;  but  as  soon  as  there  are  two  or  three  fruits 
well-formed,  the  vines  grow  less  vigorously,  the  sap  being 
required  for  the  swelling  of  the  fruits.  After  this  there  is 
but  little  more  to  do  to  the  plants,  as  regards  their  size  (or 
shape. )  In  the  beginning  of  vegetation  a  great  quantity  of 
small  fruit  grows,  which  disappears  almost  immediately,  but 
this  is  of  no  consequence ;  there  will  always  remain  a  suffi- 
cient number,  and  proportioned  to  the  vigor  of  the  plants. 
Some  cultivators,  particularly  those  most  renowned  in  the 
capital,  (Paris)  leave  but  one  fruit  on  each  plant,  or  at  most 
two,  in  order  to  have  them  finer.  I  proceed  differently,  and 
suppress  only  those  which  are  deformed,  or  which  do  not  ap- 
pear disposed  to  grow  finely.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  have 
had  frequently  four  fruits  of  fifteen  to  sixteen  pounds  each 
per  plant,  without  counting  the  small  ones.  I  think  that  this 
number  may  be  left,  provided  they  are  very  large,  as  many 
as  will  grow  when  the  plants  are  vigorous. 

A  melon,  when  it  is  well-formed,  will  require  about  forty 
days  in  order  to  arrive  at  maturity.  These  fruits  gain  in  qual- 
ity when,  after  being  gathered,  they  are  placed  in  a  cellar  for 
two  or  three  days.  It  is  not  best  to  wait  until  they  are  en- 
tirely yellow  before  they  are  gathered,  but  as  soon  as  the 
stem  begins  to  loosen  itself,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  frait 
begins  to  ripen. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  nearer  the  plants  are  brought 
together  on  the  bed,  the  earlier  the  fruit.  Whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  much  later,  but  become  larger,  if  they  are 
farther  apart 

Of  the  melons  planted  and  sown,  at  the  end  of  April 
and  beginning  of  May,  I  have  gathered  the  first  fraits  to- 
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wards  the  15th  of  July,  and  they  have  continued  to  ripen 
successively  until  the  end  of  September;  the  last  were  as 
good  as  the  first. 

The  bed,  on  which  the  plants  were  but  at  a  metre  dis- 
tant, is  the  one  which  has  given  me  the  first  fruits,  whilst 
that,  where  they  were  two  metres  apart,  has  preserved  itself 
the  best,  and  has  given  the  last  ones.  Some  of  those  which 
formed  after  the  maturity  of  the  first,  weighed  still  twelve 
to  fourteen  pounds. 

It  results,  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  in  order  to 
have  early  fruit,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  the  roots  very  near 
each  other ;  whilst  it  is  necessary  to  plant  them  farther  apart, 
if  one  wishes  to  have  finer  fruits  and  later  in  the  season. 

In  the  first  case  the  bed  must  be  made  in  the  direction 
from  east  to  west,  and  inclining  towards  the  south.  In  the 
second,  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  large  furrow  and  run 
from  south  to  north. 

AngerSj  Dec,  1860. 


Art.  YI.     On  the  Treatment  and  CuUivadion  of  Orange 

and  Lemon  Trees.     By  R.  B.  L. 

(Continued  from  p.  130.) 

The  best  soil  in  which  to  grow  orange  and  lemon  trees  is 
good  rough  turfy  loam,  well  enriched  with  rotten  cow  dung, 
or  stable  manure  ;  dried  night  soil  is  an  excellent  ingredient 
for  this  class  of  plants.  The  whole  should  be  well  incorpo- 
rated together  by  frequent  turning.  As  people  have  very 
different  notions  regarding  the  mechanical  texture  of  soil,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  here  make  ourselves  fully  under- 
stood by  explaining  what  we  mean  by  good  turfy  loam. 
This  expression,  as  used  by  gardeners,  relates  to  the  mechan- 
ical structure  of  the  mass,  or  the  lumps  composing  the  mass, 
and  not  to  the  degree  of  richness,  or  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  which  it  contains.  The  loam  being  the  prime  basisy 
or  chief  constituent  of  the  mass,  it  is  necessary  that  its  qual- 
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ities  should  be  of  that  sort  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required 
of  it,  which  are  chiefly  the  permeation  of  air  and  the  perco- 
lation of  water ;  and  the  soil  should  be  so  constituted  that 
both  these  may  go  on  with  rapidity,  and  without  inter- 
ruption. 

The  kind  of  loam,  therefore,  which  is  here  designated,  is 
not  of  that  common  kind  which  is  generally  termed  good 
garden  loam,  or  soiV  which  is  the  result  of  a  heap  of  sods 
which  had  been  dug,  a  spit  deep  from  any  grass  field,  and 
laid  in  a  heap  for  years,  till  the  whole  had  become  decom- 
posed and  disintegrated  like  comftion  garden  soil.  It  has 
none  of  that  quality  which,  according  to  our  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  would  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  good  turfy  loam,  and 
therefore  is  not  the  loam  which  is  here  recommended,  though 
it  is  the  kind  which  is  very  generally  used.  What  we  call 
good  turfy  loam,  is  turf  cut  from  an  old  pasture  field,  and 
not  more  than  one  year  old,  that  is,  one  year  in  the  heap. 
The  depth  to  which  the  turves  may  be  cut  will  depend  on 
the  age  of  the  pasture,  and  quality  of  the  soil.  If  the  sod 
be  only  a  few  years  old,  it  will  not  make  good  loam  if  it  is 
cut  more  than  two  inches  thick.  If  the  pasture  be  very  old 
and  the  soil  good,  it  may  be  cut  four  or  five  inches  thick. 
It  should  bear  to  be  thrown  about  by  the  hands,  and  the  more 
friable  earth  that  falls  away  from  it,  in  the  operation  of  carting^ 
the  better,  as  it  is  only  the  sod  that  is  wanted.  It  should  be 
laid  in  heaps,  so  that  the  grass  surface  will  be  inwards,  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  vegetation,  and  nothing  more. 
Tou  do  not  want  it  to  decompose  and  crumble  down  into  a 
state  of  friability,  as  it  would  do  by  lying  a  number  of  years, 
for  then  it  is  no  longer  turfy  loam,  and  hence  is  no  longer  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  potting. 

Some  cultivators  do  not  like  to  use  fresh  loam,  or  lately 
cut  turf,  for  potting;  indeed,  some  would-be-practicals  at- 
tempt to  scout  the  idea  of  using  loam,  unless  it  has  lain  its 
probationary  period  in  the  compost  heap ;  it  must  lie  quar- 
antined for  a  few  years  before  it  can  be  used ;  for  what  prac- 
tical purpose  I  should  like  to  know,  and  hope  some  one,  who 
18  better  informed  than  myself,  will  give  your  readers  his 
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reasons  for  doing  so.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  loam  is  in  its 
primest  condition  for  potting  as  soon  as  the  herbage  is  suffi- 
ciently decayed  to  prevent  its  growing  in  the  pots,  and  I 
have  acted  on  this  method  for  many  years,  with  the  best 
success. 

In  using  the  turfy  loam  for  orange  trees,  it  should  be 
chopped  with  a  spade  first,  then  the  enriching  ingredients  in 
their  requisite  quantities  laid  beside  it,  and  turned  two  or 
three  times  to  mix  them  thoroughly.  The  soil  should  not 
be  made  too  rich,  especially  for  plants  in  an  unhealthy  state  ; 
plants  are  not  unfrequently  destroyed  in  this  way.  The  as- 
similative powers  of  the  plants  are  weak,  and  the  roots  are  in 
a  condition  of  comparative  inactivity,  and  therefore  the  rich- 
ness of  the  compost  in  such  cases,  instead  of  increasing  their 
healthiness,  only  hastens  their  decay. 

The  different  species  of  the  citron  family  are  all  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  March 
in  pots  or  boxes,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  ;  press  the  soU  firmly  together,  and 
plant  the  seeds  into  holes  made  with  the  point  of  the  finger, 
about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  as  much  apart  from  each  other. 
Place  them  in  a  common  hot  bed,  and  keep  them  quite  dark 
until  they  begin  to  vegetate,  for  the  exclusion  of  light  facili- 
^  tates  the  development  of  the  seeds.  When  they  have  fairly 
started,  they  will  grow  rapidly,  and  must  be  potted  in  small 
pots,  singly,  to  encourage  the  growth,  and  they  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  pots  during  the  season.  In 
the  fail  they  may  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse  and  wintered 
with  the  other  plants.  In  the  following  spring  they  should 
be  potted  in  larger  pots,  and  kept  growing  freely  during  the 
season,  and  in  the  fall  you  will  have  fine  strong  plants  ready 
for  grafting. 

The  orange  seldom  bears  well  when  raised  from  seed,  and, 
unless  the  plants  are  grafted  when  two  or  three  years  old, 
they  will  keep  growing  luxuriantly  for  many  years  without 
bearing  any  fruit.  They  are  now  much  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, which  flower  and  produce  fruit  very  early,  and  for  a 
few  years  will  do  well,  but  they  never  grow  to  a  large  sice 
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or  produce  fine  fruit.  The  trees  ultimately  become  un* 
healthy  and  stunted,  and  fall  into  a  sickly  state,  beyond  hope 
of  recovery.  Those  purchasing  orange  trees  should  secure 
plants  grafted  on  sound,  healthy  stocks ;  should  they  give 
double  the  price  for  them,  they  will  increase  in  value  as  they 
grow  in  size,  and  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end  than  those  bought 
for  half  the  amount. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  orange  trees  that  do  not  thrive 
well  on  their  own  roots,  and  when  once  these  become  stunt- 
ed and  diseased,  it  takes  much  trouble  to  bring  them  again 
in  good  condition,  and  if  they  are  in  the  possession  of  those 
who  have  not  the  necessary  accommodation  for  managing 
them,  the  expense  of  their  restoration,  even  if  successful, 
will  exceed  the  cost  of  good  plants.  With  grafted  plants 
and  some  kinds  of  seedlings  there  is  a  better  chance  of  sue* 
cess,  and  unhealthy  trees,  even  if  very  old,  may  be  restored 
to  good  condition,  under  proper  treatment ;  and  this  will  be 
more  our  present  purpose  than  the  propagation  and  culture 
of  young  plants. 

The  time  to  commence  the  operations  with  the  view  of 
regenerating  old  plants  is  the  spring,  and  one  object  is  to 
prevent  them  from  starting  their  feeble  growth  too  early,  as 
the  root,  if  possible,  should  be  started  first.  They  should 
be  turned  out  of  their  tubs  or  pots,  and  all  the  old  soil 
shaken  away.  The  roots  should  be  washed  clean,  with  soft 
water,  some  of  which  will*  be  found  black  and  rotten  ;  these 
must  be  pruned  away.  Head  in  the  top  in  proportion  to  the 
size  and  healthiness  of  the  root,  and  repot  the  plant  in  fresh 
soil,  with  very  little  manure  in  it.  Avoid  setting  a  small  root- 
ed plant  in  a  large  pot  or  tub,  as  nothing  is  worse  than  having 
a  large  mass  of  soil  unoccupied  by  roots.  In  such  case  the 
pot  should  be  large  enough  to  receive  the  roots  when  pro- 
perly laid  out,  but  nothing  more,  and  should  be  filled  one- 
fourth  with  crocks,  pieces  of  brick,  sandstone,  or  charcoal ; 
pieces  of  similar  materials  should  be  plentifully  mixed  with 
the  soil  in  filling  up  round  the  root,  as  they  tend  to  prevent 
stagnation  of  water,  of  which  no  plant  is  more  impatient, 
and  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  causes  the  death  of 
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orange  trees.  The  soil  should  be  well  watered  after  the 
potting  has  been  finished,  which  will  settle  it  round  the 
roots. 

Now  where  are  they  to  be  placed  ?  Not  out  in  the  sun, 
for  there  they  will  be  scorched  and  dried  up  before  they  have 
time  to  form  any  roots.  Not  under  trees,  for,  though  a  com-* 
mon  place,  it  is  yet  about  the  worst  place  for  plants  that  can 
possibly  be  chosen.  Choose  a  sheltered  corner  on  the  north 
side  of  a  house,  or  a  wall,  or  a  fence  of  any  kind  ;  enclose  a 
space,  with  posts,  large  enough  to  hold  all  your  trees ;  place  a 
few  boards  on  the  inside  of  the  posts,  and  fill  up  the  same  as  a 
common  hot-bed,  with  leaves,  manure,  old  tan,  or  anything 
to  raise  a  slight  bottom  heat.  Make  this  bed  three  or  four 
feet  deep  of  the  fermenting  materials,  and  when  the  heat 
begins  to  rise,  it  is  fit  for  plunging  in  the  newly  potted  orange 
trees.  The  bed  should  be  ready  at  the  time  of  shifting,  and 
therefore  should  be  made  up  a  week  or  ten  days  before  you 
begin  to  shift ;  plunge  them  to  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  let 
the  tops  be  fully  exposed,  except  there  be  a  likelihood  of 
frost  at  night,  when  they  may  be  protected  with  mats,  or  any 
other  covering  at  hand. 

Syringe  them  every  morning  and  evening,  if  not  too  cold, 
or  likely  to  be  a  frost,  and  water  sparingly  till  they  begin  to 
make  young  growths,  when  it  may  be  more  liberally  ap- 
plied. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is  obvious.  It  is  not  every 
place  where  you  can  command  a  house  with  bottom  heat,  in 
which  to  plunge  large  orange  trees ;  and  if  this  method  be 
rightly  carried  out,  it  is  better  than  a  house.  The  trees  have 
heat  to  stimulate  the  '  roots, — ^the  grand  desideratum, — 
without '  a  previous,  or  even  a  simultaneous  stimulation  of 
the  top,  the  grand  panacea  of  exotic  evergreens.  In  fact, 
the  roots  grow  more  than  the  branches,  and  this  is  just  what 
is  wanted,  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  a  healthy,  fruitful 
tree ;  the  roots  are  under  the  influence  of  an  equable  tempera- 
ture, while  the  top  is  exposed  to  the  free  air. 

I  will  here  mention  another  fact  in  regard  to  the  orange. 
It  is  very  susceptible  of  the  kind  of  water  which  is  given  to 
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it,  and  dislikes  that  which  contains  any  kind  of  astringent 
mineral  substances.  Rain  water  ought  always  to  be  used, 
both  in  syringing  and  watering,  and  it  ought  to  be  nearly  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  earth  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing.  Spring  water  very  frequently  holds  in  solution  min- 
eral substances  very  deleterious  to  the  orange,  as  it  does  to  all 
other  kinds  of  plants  grown  in  confined  receptacles,  for  they 
must  take  the  kind  that  is  given  them,  whether  it  does  them 
good  or  harm.  Rain  water  is  the  softest  and  purest  liquid 
we  can  obtain.  It  is  what  nature  supplies  for  the  sustentation 
and  support  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  we  ought  to 
imitate  nature  as  near  as  we  can  in  all  our  horticultural  opera* 
tions. ' 

There  are  numerous  causes  which,  either  individually  or 
combined,  produce  sickliness  and  disease  in  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  and  on  examining  an  unhealthy  specimen  of 
either,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  define  the  cause  without 
knowing  the  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
Many  kill  them  with  kindness,  and  many  more  with  neglect. 
Some,  through  ignorance,  give  the  plants  too  little  water  when 
they  require  most,  and  others  keep  the  soil  continually  sat- 
urated, until  the  roots  are  rotten.  Some  will  turn  them  out 
of  warm  rooms  into  the  open  air,  when  they  are  in  a  tender, 
etiolated  state ;  others  will  keep  them  in  close,  confined 
apartments  and  impure  atmospheres,  till  every  branch  and 
bud  on  the  plant  re-echo,  with  a  species  of  vegetable  instinct, 
the  miserable  wail  of  Sterne's  starling,  "  I  can't  get  out,"  '<  I 
can't  get  out." 

l*he  following  are  probably  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
unhealthiness,  and  which,  under  all  circumstances,  may  be 
considerably  alleviated,  if  not  entirely  avoided.  Too  little 
water  when  they  are  in  a  growing  state,  and  too  much  when 
.the  plant  is  in  a  state  of  dormancy.  Too  sudden  changes 
when  the  plant  was  in  a  state  of  vital  activity,  and  too  little 
atmospheric  air  for  its  healthy  development.  Too  much 
fruit  upon  the  tree  when  it  is  weak,  and  letting  it  hang  to 
xipen,  which  tends  very  much  to  exhaust  the  energies  even 
4>f  a  healthy  jdant.    One  or  the  other,  and  not  unfrequently 
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all  of  these  causes  combined,  produce  and  perpetuate  un- 
healthiness  and  disease.  The  willingness  with  which  the 
orange  produces  large  <;)rops  of  its  heavy  fruit  is  one  cause  of 
the  plants  being  so  generally  found  stunted  and  unhealthy. 
The  extraordinary  demand  which  is  made  upon  a  plant  that 
bears  ripe  and  green  fruit,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  young 
wood  at  the  same  time,  is  seldom  considered,  as  few  other 
fruit  bearing  trees  under  our  artificial  culture  do  to  such  an 
«xteat.  If,  therefore,  the  trees  be  not  well  cared  for,  and 
kept  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  vital  powers  of  the  plant 
become  exhausted,  and  constitutional  debility,  disease,  and 
death  are  the  inevitable  consequence. 

The  orange  should  produce  a  good  growth  of  young 
shoots  every  season.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  buds  and  blos- 
soms. The  production  of  shoots  not  only  increases  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  tree,  but  increases  its  healthfulness.  It 
strengthens  the  vital  principle  which  flowering  and  fruiting 
weakens  by  the  abstraction  of  matter,  which  does  not  go  to 
form  any  part  of  its  own  structure.  The  maturation  of  a  large 
crop  of  fruit  abstracts  more  vital  energy  from  the  tree  than  it 
can  bear,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of 
artificial  culture,  and  when  the  circumstances  are  unfavora^ 
ble,  it  is  not  astonishing  to  see  them  sicken  and  die. 

The  orange  never  bears  its  fruit  upon  the  young  wood  of 
the  same  year's  production,  but  upon  the  early  ripened  wood, 
or  spurs,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  previous  year.  These, 
except  on  very  sickly  trees,  should  never  be  cut  o£f ;  these 
spurs  seldom  require  to  be  produced  by  artificial  means,  as 
they  generally  form  in  sufficient  abundance.  When  artificial 
spurs  are  necessary,  the  young  growths  of  the  same  year 
should  be  pruned  back  to  about  half  their  length,  before  they 
are  fully  ripe.  The  still  flowing  sap  will  form  incipi- 
ent branches,  which,  in  the  following  year,  will  form  fruit 
spurs. 

The  orange  family  are  all  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects, 
the  worst  of  which  are  the  scale  and  green  fly.  Fumigation 
will  efiectually  destroy  the  latter,  but  the  former  must  be  erad- 
icated by  washing  with  a  liquid  strongly  impregnated  with  to- 
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bacco  juice,  oil  soap,  and  spirit  of  tar.  The  plants  must  be  care- 
fully washed  over  with  this  liquid,  and  afterwards  with  clean 
water,  stem,  branches,  and  leaves,  foe  if  one  part  be  left  un- 
washed, it  may  contain  a  horde  which  will  soon  cover  the 
tree.  If  the  plants  be  kept  frequently  syringed  with  clean 
water,  there  is  little  fear  of  their  being  attacked  with  insects 
of  any  description. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  Notices. 

MoiTTRXAL  Botanical  Society. — ^This  Society  was  formed  on  the  S7th 
December  last,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction  in  the  science  of 
Botany,  investigating  the  plants  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  the  classifi- 
cation and  examination  of  the  fruits  cultivated  in  Canada,  &c.  '  A  Library 
is  in  course  of  formation,  to  consist  principally  of  botanical  works,  as  also 
the  best  horticultural  periodicals  of  the  day.  There  are  already  over  forty 
members.  Mr.  George  Shepherd  has  been  appointed  President,  Mr.  George 
Garth,  Vice  President ;  Mr.  Richard  Sprigings,  Treasurer  and  Librarian ; 
and  Mr.  William  Brown,  Secretary  for  1851.  The  meetings  are  intended 
to  be  held  weekly  during  the'  winter,  and  monthly  throughout  the  summer, 
in  the  hall  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Society ;  and  from  the  success 
which  has  attended  its  operations  during  the  few  weeks  which  have  elapsed 
eiDce  its  formation,  it  is  hoped  that  this  society  will  do  much  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  plants,  as  well  as  foster  and  encourage  horticultural  pursuits 
in  this  section  of  the  province. 

The  following  articles  have  already  been  exhibited.  By  Mr.  Holder,  from 
the  greenhouse  of  John  Tonence,  dl&c.,  Lechenaililtia  formtai  and  Baxthw, 
handsome  plants  completely  covered  with  bright  purple  blossoms ;  Chinese 
Primrose,  white  and  purple,  fine  and  well  grown ;  JBrica  gracilis ;  MiMon 
striatum ;  Ardisia  crenul^ta ;  Beg6ma  insignis ;  Corned  ^Iba ;  Coronilla  glaA- 
ca ;  I>aphne  jap6nica ;  Ci^phea  platyc^ntra ;  Zilnum  trigynum ;  <Sialvia  fSil- 
gens  and  leucantha ;  Jlfalvaviscus  mollis  and  Lauristinus ;  Cam^Uta  Doncke- 
le^rit,  conspicua,  Landi^thtt,  undulAta,  eximia,  eclipse,  warratah  douUe 
striped,  and  Wildertt,  the  latter  a  first  rate  flower,  but  not  superior,  so  far 
as  observed,  to  undulAta,  imbriciita  and  other  old  sorts,  (the  plant  was 
procured  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.  of  Flushing) ;  Spandm- 
ia  afiicana,  a  handsome  early  flowering  shrub,  with  pinkish  white  blos- 
soms ;  Magnolia  grandifl6ra ;  J^cus  elistica,  or  India-rubber  plant;  Habro- 
th&mnus  ^legans;  i/pacris  impr^ssa  and  Coop^ru;  Primula  flore-pl^no  U- 
ba,  quite  new,  and  said  to  be  the  first  introduced  to  Canada ;  «^c^cia  falcita ; 
Chorizeroa  nAna ;  Polygala  grandifl6ra  and  K^rrui  jap6nica. 
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By  Robert  Morris,  Esq.,  AraucAria  imbricata,  one  of  the  grandest  plants 
known,  and  Mevba  jap6nica,  or  (xold  Dost  Tree. 

Bj  Mr.  Cooper,  Cam^llta  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  and  an  Anricnla  in 
flower,  one  of  his  numerous  Seedlings. 

By  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Cote-des-neiges  village,  near  Montreal,  a  speci- 
men in  ihll  flower  of  that  noble  evergreen  shrub,  the  JVI^riam  Oledndersplen- 
dens,  and  two  Waterloo  Hyacinths,  all  grown  in  the  windows  of  his  house. 

By  Mr.  Peter  Allan,  icom  the  greenhouse  of  the  Hon.  James  Ferrier, 
nine  varieties  of  Mesembryanthemum,  including  specidsa,  Candida,  coccinea, 
and  bUtndum ;  Cotyledon  orbicnliita ;  Sempervivum  arb^reum ;  Cr&ssula  coc- 
cinea ;  MutOcn  strii^tum  and  ven68um ;  and  Rochea  falc&ta. 

By  Mr.  Jdm  Carroll,  from  the  greenhouse  of  Greorge  Desbarats,  Esq.,  Cy* 
damen  persicum  odorata  in  full  flower. 

By  the  President,  a  collection  of  dried  plants,  made  by  Mr.  Greorge  Mc- 
Eerricher  including  Acacia  verticill^ta,  nigricans,  longi^lia,  pulch^lla  and 
decipiens,  and  Ddis  colnmnifblia,  &c. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  gardener  to  Philip  Holland,  Esq.,  a  fine  collection 
of  dried  Cape  Heaths,  numbering  one  hundred  and  three  distinct  varieties, 
all  carefully  named. 

In  the  fruit  department  the  following  varieties  have  been  exhibited. 

By  Mr.  Richard  Sprigings,  from  the  grounds  of  Henry  Corse,  Esq.  Mont- 
real, ^^pples. — 1.  Downton  Pippin,  winter.  2.  White  Spanish  Reinette,  fall. 
d.  AlfHston,  winter,  cooking.  4.  Fameuse,  fall.  5.  Majetan,  cooking.  6. 
Yellow  Bellfleur,  fine  winter.  7.  Ribston  Pippin,  fine  winter,  but  inferior  in 
flavor  to  those  raised  in  Britain.  8.  Sam.  Young,  or  Irish  Russet,  most  excel- 
lent flavor,  November  to  February.  9.  Pack  Horse,  large  and  beautiful,  but  a 
•hy  bearer,  and  scarcely  worth  cultivation  here.  10.  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson, 
soon  grows  mealy.  11.  A  new  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Corse,  winter,  a  good 
bearer.  12.  Minshall's  Crab,  fall,  very  acid.  Pears. — 1.  Duchess  de  Mars, 
first  rate  flavor,  very  prolific,  and  quite  hardy,  tree  small,  slender  and  branch- 
ing, fruit  keeps  till  new  year.  2.  Josephine,  a  first  quality  early  winter 
pear.  3.  An  old  winter  French  pear,  from  the  Seminary  Grardens,  Montreal, 
large,  and  esteemed  for  cooking. 

The  Yellow  Bellfleur  was  of  excellent  flavor,  very  little  inferior  to  the 
Fameuse,  and  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  The  new  Seedling  apple  of 
Mr.  Corse  was  considered  only  second  rate. 

By  Mr.  Holder,  from  the  garden  of  John  Torrence,  Funeuse,  Pomme 
Gris,  and  two  Seedling  apples,  one  of  them  a  magnificent  looking  fhiit, 
large  and  firm,  of  a  dark  red  color  with  a  high  polish,  said  to  be  a  heavy 
bearer  and  a  long  keeper.  The  original  tree  is  standing  in  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  Torrence,  and  has  been  partly  broken  down  by  its  abundant  crops. 
The  fruit  was  tasted  and  found  to  be  of  good  flavor,  and  from  the  account 
given  of  its  qualities,  it  is  thought  that  it  will  rank  as  a  first  class  kitchen 
apple.  The  President,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Torrence,  named  it  after 
that  gentleman's  residence,  **  St.  Antoine  Hall."  The  Pomme  Gris,  shown 
by  Mr.  Holder,  were  compared  with  specimens  brought  forward  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  found  to  be  very  diflerent  both  in  appearance  and  flavor ;  and  it. 
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ms  stated  by  Mr.  Steele  as  his  opinion  (in  which  most  of  the  memben  con- 
curred) that  there  were  two  distinct  varieties  of  this  apple,  as  he  had  seen 
them  of  quite  a  different  character,  on  the  same  soil,  in  the  groonds  of  Wil- 
liam Rodden,  Esq. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  following  fruits  were  shown : — 

By  Mr.  Sprigings,  the  following  apples  from  the  garden  of  Heniy  Corsey 
Esq.  1.  Flower  of  Kent,  large  and  fine.  2.  Nonpareil  Russet,  flavor  first 
rate.  3.  Cornish  Aromatic,  first  quality.  4.  Carroll's  Seedling,  an  English 
api^e,  large,  a  first  rate  fruit  in  all  respects,  and  a  good  bearor.  5.  Hick^ 
fWicy,  a  small  apfde,  with  a  sprightly  sub-acid  flavor.  6.  Beauty  of  Kent, 
one  of  the  best.  7.  Orange  Russeting,  worthless.  8  and  9.  Two  new 
Seedlings,  about  second  rate ;  of  the  above,  the  Nonpareil  Russet,  and  Car- 
roll's Seedling  were  considered  the  best  Mr.  Sprigings  also  showed  ad* 
ditional  samfdes  of  the  old  French  Pears  from  the  seminaiy  gardens,  which 
were  found  to  be  of  superior  flavor,  being  very  fine  and  sweet 

The  Secretary  exhibited  specimens  of  the  wood  and  foliage  of  the  BaL 
sam  spruce, .^bies  balsamifera;  White  sprtice,«^.  alba ;  Black  Spruce,.^  ni- 
gra ;  and  the  Pitch  Pine,  jPinus  resin6sa,  formerly  called  P.  rikbra,  and  also 
sometimes  known  as  the  Red  Pine.  An  interesting  conversation  ensued  on 
the  different  species  of  the  ConifersB.  The  President  mentioned  that  the 
Red  Spruce  is  rare,  and  is  to  be  found  in  marshy  grounds  at  Three  Riven ; 
tiiat  the  Black  Spruce  was  originally  more  common  than  it  is  now,  having, 
on  account  of  its  value,  been  much  cut  down,  and  that  the  Pinus  re8in6sa 
grows  almost  in  pure  sand.  Wm.  Brown,  Stc^y.  Montreal^  lAih  Maarch,  1851. 

[We  are  glad  to  receive  the  above  notice  of  the  meetings  of  this  new  so- 
ciety, and  we  hope  the  Secretaiy  will  continue  to  forward  us  brief  accounts  of 
all  the  beautiful  or  rare  flowers  or  fine  firuits  which  may  firom  time  to  time 
be  exhibited.-.lM:] 

New  Jxrskt  Horticultural  Society. — ^This  flourishing  society  have 
rc/tod  to  hold  their  next  annual  exhibition  on  the  24th,  35th,  and  26th  of  Sep- 
tember  next,  in  Jersey  Ci^.  They  have  h^etofore  been  held  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state.  E^ast  Jersey  is  celebmted  Ibr  its  market  gardens,  and 
from  the  interest  which  is  manifested  in  the  subject  of  horticulture,  it  k  ex- 
pected that  the  exhibition  will  be  a  most  attractive  one. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  January,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
elected  officers  for  the  year : — 

Prendent. — ^William  Wright,  of  Newark. 

Vice  PreMenU, — Ira  B.  Underbill,  of  Burlington ;  Jabez  W.  Hayes,  of 
Newark ;  Thomas  Lavender,  of  Princeton ;  Charles  M.  Harker,  of  Mount 
HoUy ;  James  G.  Phillips,  of  Lawrenceville ;  Lewis  Perrine,  of  Trenton. 

Cbmeaponiling  Seetdaty, — ^H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  of  Burlington. 

lUeording  Seerelwry. — Ira  B.  Underbill,  of  Burlington. 

Treanarer, — Charles  Scott,  of  Trenton. 

R.  S.  Field,  Esq.,  the  late  President,  declined  a  re-election. 

Beautiful  Artificial  Fruit.  We  have  been  highly  pleased  in  ex- 
amining a  collection  of  artificial  fruit,  modelled  in  composition,  by  Mr.  T. 
Gkyvei)  of  Fishkill  Landuig,  New  York,  which  are  certify  the  most  per- 
fect imitations  of  the  kind  we  nave  ever  seen,  and  show  Mr.  Glover  to  be 
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well  versed  in  the  art  of  painting  naturally,  as  well  as  modeling  correctly. 
The  specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Hortical- 
tuial  Society,  and  Mr.  Glover  was  awarded  the  society's  silver  medal. — Ed. 


Art.  n.    McusachuteiU  Horticultural  SoeUiy. 

Satwrday^  I^nruary  Ist,  1851. — ^An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  to^ay — ^tfae  President  in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted,  that  the  Committee  on  Publication  be  requested  to  print  two 
hundred  and  fiAy  copies  of  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  awarded  in  1850. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  awarding  to  the 
Vice  President,  the  Hon.  B.  V.  French,  some  testimonial  for  his  services  to 
the  Society,  and  more  especially  for  his  zeal  in  collecting  together  and  ex- 
hibiting so  many  superior  varieties  pf  apples,  reported  that  the  Society's 
Gold  Medal,  or  its  value  in  plate,  be  awarded  to  Mr.  French.  The  lepott 
was  accepted. 

Mr.  Dutton,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Donation  of  Mr.  Smith,  submitted 
a  repcurt,  proposing  the  purchase  of  fine  works  upon  Horticulture,  ^lc.,  and 
that  the  name  of  the  donor  should  be  appended  to  each  volume  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  it  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Smith's  fund  for  that  purpose. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  settle  with  the  Mt  Auburn  Cemetery  repcnrt- 
ed  the  following  statement  of  their  doings,  which  was  accepted.  [This  re- 
port is  onavoidably  deferred  until  our  next] 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  February  15. 

ExhibfUedr^FKmT :  From  George  Walsh,  fine  Easter  Beurr^  pears. 

lUnuay  Slh. — Exhibited. — Flowers  :  The  exhibition  of  Camellias  took 
place  to-day  for  premium.  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  exhibited  fine  specimens 
of  Donckela^ri,  imbric&ta.  General  Washington,  myrtif&lia,  ochrolenca, 
dirable  white,  Floyt,  Fdrdn,  specidsa,  philadelphica,  reticulata,  elegans, 
dtc.  From  A.  Bowditch,  Lady  Hume,  double  white,  americ^a,  Sarah 
Frost,  Wilderi,  Chandleri,  baltioiorea,  &c. ;  also  hyacinths  and  verbenas. 
From  J.  Nugent,  thirteen  varieties  of  camellias.  From  Miss  Maiy  £1  Cur- 
tis, hyacinths  in  glasses. 

AWARD  OF  FRIZES  FOR  CAMELLIAS. 

For  the  best  twelve  flowers,  to  A.  Bowditch,  $8. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $5. 

Febrtuay  15ih. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted,  that  a  committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  J.  S.  Cabot,  C.  M. 
Hovey,  Jos.  Lovett,  D.  Haggerston,  Wm.  H.  Austin,  D.  Leach,  and  P. 
Barnes  be  appointed,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  celebrating  the  next  an- 
niveisaiy  by  a  triennial  Festival,  &c.,  and  to  report  upon  the  same. 

A  communication  was  received  from  D.  T.  Curtis,  upon  the  preservatiaii 
of  fruit,  which  was  referred  to  the  Fruit  Committee  to  report  upon  the  same. 

A  coomiunication  was  received  from  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society, 
reqoesting  copiss  of  the  pnblicatbns  of  tbe  Society* 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  honorary  members : — 

Millard  Fillmore,  President  of  the  United  States :  Hon.  G.  N.  Briggs : 
George  S.  Boutwell,  Gov.  of  Mass. :  G.  W.  Smith,  Boston. 

Adjoamed  two  weeks,  to  March  1st 

ExkibUeiL — Flowers  :  From  P.  Barnes,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  white  va- 
riety of  Cyclamen  p^rsicam,  with  five  hundred  expanded  flowers.  From  Dr. 
D.  Wood,  five  kinds  of  heaths  in  full  bloom. 

GRATUITIES  AWARDED. 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  a  fine  Cyclamen,  02. 

March  IsL — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — ^the 
President -in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted,  that  the  Recording  Secretary  cause  to  be  printed  five  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  By-laws,  together  with  tiie  Rules  and  Orders,  and  the 
Regulations  of  the  Library. 

Mr.  Cabot,  Chairman  of  the  Conrnuttee  on  Gardens,  made  the  following 
report,  which  was  accepted : — 

The  Committee  on  Gardens,  who,  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  were  directed 
to  report  a  list  of  Prizes,  to  be  awarded  for  Grardens,  Greenhouses,  Grape- 
ries, &.C.,  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  the  Prizes  named  in  the  subjoined 
order,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $200, — ^the  sum  placed  by  the  Society 
at  their  disposal  for  this  purpose, — ^be  offered  for  the  objects  named  in  such 
order,  to  be  awarded  in  1651,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  established  by 
the  Society.  The  Committee  also  recommend  that  a  schedule  of  such 
Prizes,  with  the  rules  under  which  they  will  be  awarded,  be  printed  for  dis- 
tribution.    For  the  Committee,  J.  S.  Cabot,  Chairman. 

Ordered,  That  the  following  Prizes,  to  be  awarded  in  1851,  be  offered  by 
the  Society,  viz. : — 
For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 

neatly  kept  Garden  or  Grounds  through  the  season, 
For  the  2d  best  do.,        .... 
For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 

neatly  kept  Fruit  Garden,  through  the  season, 
For  the  2d  best  do.,  .... 
For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 

neatiy  kept  Flower  Garden  through  the  season, 
For  the  2d  best  do.,        .... 
For  the  moat  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 

neatiy  kept  Vegetable  Garden,  through  the  season, 
For  the  2d  best  do.,         .... 
For  the  best  managed,  most  economically  conducted,  and  well 

kept  Greenhouse,  through  the  season. 
For  the  2d  best  do.,         .... 
For  the  best  managed,  most  economically  conducted,  and  well 

kept  Grapery,  through  the  season,  with  or  without  fire  heat, 
For  the  2d  best  do.,         ..... 


925  00 
15  00 

25  00 
15  00 

20  00 
10  00 

20  00 
10  00 

20  00 

10  oe 

20  00 
10  00 

The  rules  for  awarding  the  prizes  will  be  found  at  page  35. 
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A  copy  of  Downing'fl  C6tmiry  AuMt  ma  received  flom  the  antboTi 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  voted  for  the  Bame. 

It  wms  voted,  that  tickets  for  the  use  of  members  be  printed,  under  die 
direction  ofthe  Committee  on  Publication. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  March  8th. 

EaMnUd, — Flowkes  :  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  fine  seedling  Camenia, 
the  same  variety  exhibited  last  year.  Color  very  deep,  almost  scarlet,  ffaH 
and  perfect:  the  flower,  however,  was  not  so  perfect  as  that  exhibited  laet 
year,  the  plant  being  only  one  year  old  from  the  graft  From  P.  Barnes, 
two  seedling  Azaleas,  and  WistJina  sinensis.  From  A.  Bowditch,  Hya- 
cinths in  pots,  and  Snow  drops. 

Mardt  SOl — ^An  adjourned  meeting  ofthe  Society  was  held  to  day — ^Yioe 
President  French  in  tiie  chair. 

The  thanks  ofthe  Society  were  voted  to  Daniel  Ravenel,  Esq.  of  Charles- 
*  ton,  S.  C,  for  valuable  publications,  for  the  Society's  Ldbrary. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  develaadi 
Ohio,  fer  scions  of  Seedling  Cherries,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  ofthe 
Fruit  Committee  for  distribution  among  the  members. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  March  15th. 

Mardi  iSHu — An  adjourned  meeting  ofthe  society  was  held  to-day — ^Viee 
President  NewhaU  in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted,  that  the  Society's  sUver  medal  be  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Glov- 
er, of  Fishkill,  New  York,  for  fine  specimens  of  artificial  fruit,  modeled  in 
plaster  or  composition,  and  exhibited  at  the  Society's  room. 
'  It  was  also  voted,  that  the  Fruit  Committee  be  authorized  to  forward  to 

Mr.  Glover  in  their  season,  specimens  of  choice  fruits  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining models  ofthe  same. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  Mareh  SSId. 

EMbUed, — ^pLOwnns :  From  J.  Nugent,  fine  specimen^  of  Erica  cififtm. 
From  A.  Bowditch,  Hyacinths  and  Seedling  Verbenas.  From  J.  Clai^ 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Rose. 

Marck  fSUL — ^An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — te 
President  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  relative  to  the  formatii 
of  a  cabinet  of  models  of  fruits,  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Glover ;  it  mm  re- 
fened  to  the  Fruit  Committee  to  report 

C  M.  Hovey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  en  the  President's  Address^ 
anbmitted  the  following  report : — 

The  Committee,  to  whom  was  submitted  the  annual  address  of  the  Presi* 
dent,  with  directions  to  report  thereon,  have  attended  to  that  duty,  and  ofier 
the  following  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

They  are  happy  to  welcome  the  custom  which  the  president  introduced 
last  year,  of  addressing  the  society,  at  its  opening  meeting,  in  regard  to  ito 
interests,  its  welfiire,  its  present  usefulness,  and  future  success ;  and  of  oflSnv 
ing  such  suggestions  as  to  him  seems  expedient,  in  relation  to  its  progress 
towards  that  high  end  which  it  has  ever  been  the  hopes  of  its  ardent  fiaead* 
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to  iF^in^Ai" ;  and  tbey  would  eacpreos  fbe  wish  tiiat  liereafler,  u  now,  at  the 
opening  of  each  year,  the  memben  maj  leani,  fhm  tike  executive,  tiie  coa- 
dition,  prospects,  and  wants  of  the  society,  that  these  may  be  rapfilied,  so  ftr 
as  its  means  and  the  efforts  of  the  memben  can  aad  in  the  good' work. 

The  flounshing  state  of  the  society  most  be  viewed  with  the  highest  gnt- 
ification  by  its  memben  and  nnmerous  fnends.  From  small  begiimii^  it 
has,  in  the  brief  space  of  little  more  than  twenty  yean,  attained  to  an  emi- 
nent position,  and  exerted  an  influence  in  the  diffbsion  of  horticaltm«l  m- 
fimnation,  which  has  been  felt  throaghont  the  State,  and,  to  some  extent^ 
throoghout  the  comitry.  Its  exhibitions,  firom  the  meagre  show  oi  a  hmsdred 
baskets  of  fruit,  and  scarcely  half  that  number  of  varieties,  have  increaeed 
to  thousands,  and  of  many  hundred  different  kinds.  Hondreds  of  showy 
and  beautiful  plants,  unknown  and  unintzoduced  in  the  day  of  its  inftncy, 
now  ornament  its  weekly  shows,  and  render  the  society's  hall  one  of  the 
most  attractive  places  of  resent  to  all  who  appreciate  beantifbl  ilowen  and 
fine  fruits. 

To  foster  thie  growing  taste,  to  aid  in  nunisteiing  to  its  disseminatwin, 
which  your  committee  believe  exerts  so  impntant  an  influence  upon  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  society,  should  be  one  of  its  principal  objecti,.  and 
in  no  way  can  this  be  effected  with  more  advantage  than  in  rendering  its 
exhibitions  beautiful,  attractive,  instructing  and  interesting. 

And  here  your  committee  cannot  but  view  with  pleasure  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  change  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  public  to  its 
weekly  exhibitions  free^  agreeably  to  the  report  of  last  year.  Whether  or 
net  it  may  have  been  with  any  pecuniaiy  loss, — and  tiiey  believe  it  has 
not, — to  the  society,  is  a  matter  of  no  material  consequence,  so  long  aa  the 
main  object  of  its  exhibitions  is  acccomplished.  Once  more  a  large  and 
apparency  gratified  assemblage  of  persons  has  weekly  filled  the  hall,  ad- 
miring the  prodactions  of  the  garden,  the  greenhouse,  and  the  orohard, 
afferding  a  pleasing  recollection  to  the  amateur,  aa  well  as  the  professioBal 
man.  The  objects  over  which  they  have  spent  so  nmch  caie  and  time,  are 
not  only  seen,  but  duly  appreciated.  It  is  at  once  the  best  reward  and  chief 
incentive  to  increased  effert  towards  the  perfection  of  their  deligfatftil 
ait. 

The  committee  are  no  less  pleased  at  the  complimentary  manner  in  which 
allusion  has  been  made  to  Mount  Auburn,  and  to  General  H.  A.  S.  Dear- 
boin,  the  first  president  of  the  society,  to  whose  untiring  zeal  in  its  behalf  it 
was  placed  upon  the  right  path  to  secure  its  fiiture  success.  So  long  as 
the  memory  of  this  last  resting  place  shall  linger  in  the  hearts  of  those, 
whose  fiiends  lie  beneath  its  verdant  turf,  so  long  will  the  early  efforts  and 
the  early  labon  of  General  Dearborn,  in  securing  this  burial  spot, — and  his 
subsequent  exertions  in  laying  out  and  arranging  the  grounds  in  the  taste- 
fill  style  so  creditable  to  his  talents, — ^remain  firesh  in  the  memory  of  eveiy 
flKmber  of  this  association. 

But  while  we  accord  so  much  merit  to  those  who  have  personally  been 
with  us,  who  have  shared  in  the  duties  of  officen  and  members,  there  are 
eAen  who,  though  making  no  display  of  their  taste  and  skill,  have  not  been 
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thdkfls  fiiendfl  of  I&b  iocieQr  and  the  science  it  wu  intended  to  promote,  and 
wba  have  mamfeated  the  roost  aabatantial  tokens  of  their  interest  in  its  be- 
half*  How  great,  indeed,  is  onr  debt  of  giatitade  to  those  who  have  so  lib- 
eially  and  nobly  contributed  to  fiuther  its  objects,  and  secnre  its  higheit 
soeeess.  More  especially,  how  deeply  are  we  indebted  to  one  who  has  be- 
foeathed  a  fiind  so  mnnificest,  for  parposes  so  general,  and  from  which  so 
moch  good  win  andoobtedly  randt 
The  esCaUishmeBtof  aseries  of  premimns  for  gardens,  fiom  the  Lyman  fund, 
to  encourage  home  cultivation,  and  increase  the  attractions  of  the  grounds 
of  every  amateur,  professional  man,  or  lover  of  landscape  beauty,  which  was 
jirst,  though  somewhat  imperfectly  commenced  last  year,  has  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results  The  occasional  visits  which  the  committee,  ap* 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  have  made  to  the  gardens  of  the  society,  have 
brought  them  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  condition  and  state 
of  horticultural  science  among  us,  and  enabled  them  to  form  a  more  correct 
oprnkm  of  the  value  of  the  m«3r  fruito,  flowen,,  pLuits  and  vegetable- under 
cultivation,  which  must  lead  to  improved  modes  of  cultivation.  Your  com- 
mittee see  no  material  alteration  to  make  from  the  conditions  of  last  year  in 
relation  to  the  premiums  for  gardens,  and  they  would  reconmiend,  with  the 
president,  "  this  interesting  branch  of  our  labors  to  the  fostering  care  of  the 
society.** 

Upon  the  subject  of  landscape  gardening,  your  committee  would  refer  to 
the  report  of  last  year  as  containing  their  views  in  regard  to  this  department 
of  horticultural  labor. 

In  regard  to  an  experimental  garden,  to  which  a  passing  allusion  has  been 
madeJby  the  president,  your  committee  have  now  but  little  to  say.  If  at 
nmf  fhtnve  time  the  society  should  seriously  contemplate  any  such  important 
w«k,then  will  be  the  opportunity  to  discuss  it  Your  committee  now 
would  merely  state  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  much  better  to  ^courage  indi* 
vidnal  effort,  and  incite  individual  exertion,  than  for  the  society  to  enter  into 
the  acoomplishnient  of  what  can  be  as  well,  or  better  done,  in  that  way. 

The  holding  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  society  under  tents  receives 
a  notice,  and  as  your  committee  deem  this  a  subject  of  some  importance  to 
the  interest  and  pecuniary  condition  of  the  society,  they  trust  it  will  have 
dse  attention  fiom  the  committee  of  anangements  for  the  intended  aflnual 
eirihjbitioii  in  September  nexL 

The  erection  of  a  new  hall,  or  temple,  is  mentioned  wjth  more  than  ordi- 
my  intevesL  Your  committee  are  well  aware  that  the  annual  exhibitioiie 
of  the  society,  provided  they  are  to  be  held  in  the  hall,  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated in  its  present  building ;  and  with  the  increasing  interest  manifested  in 
the  cidture  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  the  inrmiense  number  of  the  new  var 
rieties  of  both,  as  well  as  new  vegetables,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  ordinary 
hall  wodd  be  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  society  at  its  annual 
exhibition.  For  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  society,  however,  its  prea* 
ent  hall  is  anq^.  Still,  your  committee  would  propose  that  the  funds,  after 
a  Mbeial  annual  appropriation,  should  be  carefully  husbanded,  that,  at  a  fb- 
tore  day,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient,  a  large,  more  commodious,  and 
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eleguit  building,  in  eveiy  way  suited  for  horticiihme,  may  be  ereeted ; 
**  where,"  in  the  language  of  the  president,  ^it  may  be  fitted  up  with 
reference  to  its  soul-etirring,  kindred  spirit,  Music,  where  the  warbling  voice 
and  the  Bird  Song  might  be  wafted  like  the  gentle  xeph]rr  among  the  trees, 
the  buds,  the  blossoms  and  the  flowers;"  a  building,  indeed,  every  way 
worthy  of  the  standing  of  the  socie^,  and  of  being  denominated  a  Temple 
of  Flora  and  Pomona.    All  of  which  is  respectftilly  submitted. 

C*  M.  HovKT,  CMrman, 
Mardi  lacft,  1851. 

Accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  President's  Address. 

A  package  of  seeds  was  received  from  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Flower  Committee  for  distribution.  The  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  T.  Ewbank,  Commissioner. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  of  Patterson,  N.  J.,  was  admitted  an  honoiaiy 
nember. 

W.  H.  Barnes,  Roxbuiy,  and  H.  Grassett,  Wrentham,  were  admitted  sub- 
scription members. 

Meeting  dissolved. 
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raUIT  DEFARTMBNT. 

The  cool  and  backward  weather  of  last  month,  accompanied  by  move 
rtm  and  snow  stonns,  in  number, — ^if  not  in  quantity,  than  any  of  the  winter 
months, — have  retarded  much  of  the  work  which  should  have  been  forwarded 
before  the  commencement  of  April.  This  will,  therefore,  render  the  exer- 
tions of  the  zealous  gardener,  or  amateur,  more  laborious,  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  advancing  season,  which  will  imdoabtedly  come  on  all  the  more 
rapidly.  He  should  now  seize  every  favorable  opportunity  to  complete  his 
routine  of  duties,  and  keep  up  with  the  piessing  engagements  of  this  busy 
perio#of  the  year.  Pruning,  which  may  be  done  in  aU  but  the  worst  wea- 
ther, should  be  proceeded  with,  and  though  it  is  not  positively  neoessaiy  that 
it  should  be  done  so  early,  yet  there  is  always  such  an  accumulation  of  odier 
work  that  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Grafting,  too,  may  be  completed 
as  early  as  possible,  not  that  this  must  be  done,  but  for  the  same  reasons 
named  in  finishing  the  pruning.  Trees  may  also  now  be  washed  with 
whale  oil  soap,  or  the  composition  recommended  by  Capt  Lovett,  in  oar  last 
rolome. 

Grape  Vines,  owing  to  the  cloudy  unpleasant  weather  of  March,  have 
rnst  advanced  veiy  rapidly — and  will  now  only  be  showing  their  flowers  in 
(the  |p!eenhouse  or  vinery.  If  good  weather,  however,  follows,  they  will 
foA  twilk  renewed  vigor,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  will  require  to 
hftvp  .the  iaiegais  stopped  once  or  twice.    Disoontinne  syringing  just  before 
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the  flowen  begin  to  open,  bat  in  the  place  of  ibis,  coDtinae  to  supply  mouu 
tare  by  damping  the  walks  once  or  twice  a  day  according  to  the  weather. 
In  cold  booses  the  vines  will  begin  to  break  now,  and  will  require  the  same 
attention  recommended  for  grapes  in  the  greenhonse  in  our  last  Vines  in 
the  open  sir  should  now  be  tied  to  the  treUis  and  put  in  order  for  the  spring : 
manure  freely,  and  spade  the  ground  as  deep  as  can  be  done  without  iiyur- 
ing  the  roots.  New  borders  made  hist  year,  and  about  to  be  planted  this 
spring,  should  be  turned  over,  unless  done  last  fidl ;  they  will  then  be  ready 
lor  planting  in  May. 

Peach  Teees,  in  pots,  will  now  be  swelling  their  fruit,  and  will  require 
liberal  supplies  of  water  and  occasional  syringing  over  the  foliage:  look  out 
for  the  green  fly  and  red  spider,  as  either  of  these  insects  are  very  injurious 
while  the  firuit  is  quite  young.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  additional  trees, 
where  a  larger  stock  is  wanted. 

GoosEBBHRT,  CuRRAifT,  and  Rasfberrt  Bushes,  should  now  be  plant* 
ed.  Raspberries,  protected  during  the  winter,  should  now  be  uncovered  and 
tied  up  for  the  season. 

Strawberry  beds  may  be  made  this  month.  Make  the  ground  rich,  dig 
deep, — if  trenched  all  the  better — and  plant  the  last  of  the  month.  Old  beds 
should  now  be  uncovered,  the  sur&ce  raked,  and  all  weeds  or  grass  dug  out 
and  destroyed. 

Ptramidai^  Espalier  and  other  Tress,  should  be  pruned,  and  have  the 
■oil  enriched  and  dug  around  their  roots. 

Root  GRAFTiiie  may  yet  be  done. 
^  Blackberrt  bushes  may  now  be  set  out:  old  plantations  should  now  be 

put  in  order,  by  pruning  out  the  superfluous  wood,  and  tying  their  strong 
shoots  up  to  stout  stakes,  at  le^t  eight  feet  high. 

Trees  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  safely  transplanted.  Look  over  trees  now 
and  see  that  the  labels  are  secure,  that  the  names  are  not  getting  defaced 
by  the  weather ;  prepare  stakes  for  supporting  young  trees :  matting  for  ty- 
ing  up  grape  vines,  &.c ;  and  shreds  of  leather  or  cloth,  for  nailing  up  the 
branches  of  wall  trees.   Manure  and  dig  among  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

After  the  extended  remarks  in  our  last  number,  under  this  head,  it  ia^unne- 
cessaiy  that  we  should  caution  the  young  amateur  against  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  fire  heat,  which,  owing  to  the  continued  cold  weather  of  last 
month,  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  up.  If  our  advice  has  been  caiefuUy 
fiiJlowed,  no  injurious  effect  need  be  apprehended. 

With  the  advent  of  April  the  cultivator's  labors  will  be  greatly  augmented: 
five  months'  confinement  of  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
.will  have  greatly  changed  theur  aspect,  and  they  will  now  many  of  them  need 
attention.  Some  wiU  require  to  be  immediately  repotted,  pruned  and  put  in 
condition  for  successful  flowering  another  year :  others  will  only  ne^  top  dress- 
ing, preparatory  to  future  repotting  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  One  thingi 
however,  we  must  impress  upon  the  amateur  or  gafdener,  who  would  have 
his  plants  in  the  best  order,  and  that  is  to  pot  his  plants  whm  fheif  rtquirt  iU 
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It  18  proper  that  certain  periods  ahoald  be  aet  apart  for  a  general  abift  of 
most  kiods  of  plants :  yet  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  and  especially  k 
this  the  case  in  small  collections  where  it  is  desirable  to  grow  ^peeitnais, 
which  often  need  two  or  three  pottings  in  one  year ;  while,  for  the  general 
poiposes  of  cultore,  one  only  would  be  thought  necessary. 

Cameixias  will  now  be  making  their  growth,  and  will  require  liberal  sup- 
plies of  water,  and  fi«qnent  syringing  over  the  foliage :  nothing  invigorates 
them  so  much  as  the  latter  operation.  The  roots  too  should  have  occasional 
supplies  of  Kquid  guano.  If  any  are  pot  bound,  shift  them  before  they  com- 
meoce  growing.    Continue  to  inarch  until  the  plants  have  begun  to  grow. 

PxiiARGomuMS,  attended  to  as  we  have  already  directed,  will  now  begin 
to  throw  up  their  trusses  of  buds.  Give  an  abundance  of  air — discontinue 
syringing — and  keep  down  the  green  fly  by  frequent  fumigation.  Water 
occasionally  with  weak  guano.  Plants  for  late  blooming  in  June,  may  now 
have  their  terminal  shoots  topped. 

Verbenas,  for  bedding  out,  may  now  be  propagated,  if  additional  stock 
is  wanted.  Plants  for  spring  blooming  should  have  a  final  shift  now  into 
good  sized  pots.    Sow  seeds  now  for  producing  new  kinds. 

Ranunculuses,  not  yet  planted,  should  be  got  into  the  ground  as  soon  as 
possible ;  those  already  set  out  in  frames,  should  be  duly  aired  in  good 
weather. 

Htacinth  and  Tulip  beds  should  be  uncovered  as  soon  as  possible,  after 
all  danger  of  severe  weather  is  over ;  take  an  early  opportunity  to  stir  tlie 
soil  among  the  plants. 

Caenations  and  Picotees  in  frames  should  be  well  aired  now,  taking 
the  lights  wholly  off  in  good  weadier.  If  the  ground  is  ready,  they  may  be 
set  out  the  last  of  the  month.  Now  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seeds  fbr  produc- 
ing new  sorts. 

Pansies  in  pots  should  now  have  a  shift  into  the  next  size.  Plants  in  beds, 
protected  with  sashes,  should  be  exposed  to  the  weather  as  much  as  possible. 
Continue  to  sow  seeds  for  a  new  crop. 

Dahlias,  for  early  blooming  in  the  border,  may  now  be  started  in  an  old 
hot  bed,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  and  in  this  way  they  will  bloom  abundantly  in 
July  and  August  Continue  to  propagate  by  cuttings,  or  division  of  the  tu- 
bers, if  a  stock  is  wanted. 

Japan  Lilies  will  grow  away  rapidly  this  month,  and  will  require  to  1^ 
removed  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  Seeds  should  be  planted 
now. 

OxALisEs,  IxiAS  and  odier  winter  bulbs  done  flowering,  may  be  placed 
away  under  the  stage  on  a  dry  shelf. 

AcHiMiNES  of  the  di&rent  sorts  should  be  brought  forward  for  a  succes- 
sion; plants  well  advanced  should  be  repotted. 

Seeds  of  many  kinds  of  annuals  should  be  immediately  planted :  Rocket 
Larkspurs  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  beds  where  they  are  to 
Uoom ;  other  sorts,  such  as  asters,  balsams,  globe  amaranthus,  dLc.  &c.,  may 
bft  fiirwaided  in  pots  in  tiie  hot  bed. 

Peuuinial  Hebbaceous  Plants  may  be  removed  now.    Phloxes  and 
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ifl  mmilar  plants  wluch  have  stood  three  or  four  yean  without  removal,  will 
flower  much  better  to  be  divided  and  reset 

rLOWXR  eARDEN  AlfD  SHRUBBERIES. 

• 

The  department  embraced  by  this  cognomen  is  one  of  rapidly  increasing 
importance,  and  we  will  therefore  begin  with  this  month,  and  give  our  read- 
ers such  premonitory  hints  as  will  enable  the  amateur  to  conduct  the  various 
operations  at  their  proper  season,  and  in  the  proper  manner. 

Here,  as  in  the  other  out  of  door  departments,  operations  crowd  themselves 
upon  the  cultivator,  and  he  must  be  wide  awake,  otherwise  the  season  will 
leave  bun  behind.  Our  spring'  proper,  is  but  a  short  period,  and  the  inter- 
regnum  between  the  departure  of  frost  and  the  conmiencement  of  vegetation, 
is  too  short  to  admit  of  operations  being  delayed  beyond  the  proper  time. 
And  though  we  can  hardly  expect  that  no  frosts  will  occur  during  this 
month  to  paralyze  vegetation,  or  check  the  progress  of  our  operations,  yet  it 
is  always  better  to  be  ahead  of  the  hot  weather,  rather  than  let  the  hot 
weather  overtake  us  before  we  are  half  through  with  our  spring  work. 

Roses. — ^This  is  the  best  month  for  pruning  all  kinds  of  hardy  roses, 
dwarfs,  and  standards.  Those  that  are  rather  tender  should  be  left  undone 
till  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month,  because  the  late  spring  frosts, — 
especially  in  our  most  northern  New  England  States, — frequently  destroy  the 
spurs  that  are  left,  and  therefore  materially  affect  the  early  summer's  bloom. 
Especial  foresight  must  be  exercised  in  performing  this  business  however, 
before  the  growth  conmiences ;  for  as  the  uppermost  buds  always  develop 
themselves  first,  and  the  lower  ones  are  thereby  weakened,  the  principal  ener- 
gies of  the  plant  will  have  been  expended  on  the  part  that  is  to  be  removed, 
and  debility  in  the  other  will  be  the  result  The  period  of  pruning  has  a 
very  wonderful  effect  on  the  period  of  blooming,  and  by  leaving  some  of  the 
more  hardy  and  strong  growing  kinds  unpruned  till  they  have  started  into 
growth,  they  will  be  in  fuU  blo(»n  when  the  early  pruned  ones  are  done. 
By  this  method  the  blooming  season  of  the  hardy  roses  may  be  very  consid- 
erably prolonged. 

Where  deciduous  trees  require  pruning  or  shortening  in  their  branches, 
this  should  now  be  done  forthwith.  Let  it  be  understood  however,  that  we 
do  not  by  any  means  a^dvise  that  species  of  barbarity  which  is  frequently  per- 
petrated on  ornamental  trees,  under  the  supposed  sanction  of  this  nam  de 
guam.  Not  a  spring  passes,  but  we  see  fine  trees  unmercifully  mutilated 
imder  the  pretext  of  pruning.  And  even  evergreens  are  tnmmed  up  like  a 
tonsor's  pole,  with  a  cluster  of  branches  at  top,  reminding  one  of  a  handful 
of  evergreen  branches  set  on  stilts ;  we  often  feel  as  if  we  could  shed  tears 
over  such  terrible  deformities,  and  regard  the  operator  as  exhibiting  the 
same  taste  as  if  he  pasted,  over  the  finest  pictures  of  Raphael,  the  caricatures 
of  Punch.  We  do  not  call  this  pruning^  but  condemn  it  as  an  operation  that 
exhibits  neither  taste  nor  judgment 

Planting  should  now  be  carried  on  with  vigor,  though  we  prefer  autumn 
planting  for  many  kinds  of  trees ;  nevertheless,  most  kinds,  if  properly 
done,  will  succeed  at  this  season.  Operations  unfinished  in  the  autumn  may 
now  be  executed. 
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Now  18  the  time  to  form  good  walks,  whether  in  the  garden  or  in  the 
shrabbeiy ;  all  ill-made  walks  should  be  dug  up  and  relaid  with  good  mate- 
riaL  The  value  of  good  walks  is  not  appreciated  in  our  climate  during  dry 
warm  weather,  and  it  is  only  in  soft  wet  weather  that  the  benefit  of  a  good 
walk  is  estimated  as  it  should  be,  when  the  pedestrian  sinks  in  the  veiy 
walks  of  the  garden  two  or  three  inches  in  mud.  We  would  like  to  see 
walk-making  more  attended  to,  and  will  give  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  by 
and  by. 

The  edges  of  walks  should  be  cut — ^the  box  edgings  trimmed — and  grass 
verges  lined  and  cut  off.  When  the  grass  edges  are  cut  in  spring,  previous 
to  digging  the  beds  and  borders,  they  are  much  easier  kept  during  the  sea- 
son,  when  the  grass  is  mown.  All  beds  and  borders  must  be  dug  and  ma* 
nured  preparatory  to  the  reception  of  the  summer-flowering  plants.* 

Shrubs  and  tender  trees,  that  have  been  under  close  coverings  of  straw, 
dLC,  during  the  winter,  should  be  gradually  uncovered  during  the  month. 
They  should  not  be  exposed  all  at  once,  but  should  have  the  covering  open- 
ed towards  the  north  for  some  time  previous  to  its  removal ;  such  trees  and 
shrubs  ought  to  be  examined,  and  air  admitted  in  this  way,  to  prevent  them 
from  starting  prematurely  into  growth. 

The  hardiest  kinds  of  annuals  may  be  sown  now,  as  Grodetias,  Calendri- 
nas,  (Enotheras,  Collinsias,  Sweet  peas,  Candytuft,  Mignonette,  &c.,  and  af- 
ter the  middle,  Schizanthus,  Lupins,  Eutocuses,  Viscarias,  Leptosiphona,  and 
most  of  the  hardy  kinds  that  come  up  freely  in  the  open  ground. 

Bulbs  should  now  be  planted  in  properly  prepared  beds  in  the  flower  gar- 
den ;  such  as  Gladioluses,  Tuberoses,  Ranunculuses,  Anemones,  &c.  The 
more  tender  kinds  of  bulbs,  should  be  kept  till  the  end  of  the  present  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following  month. — (See  Flower  DtpaHmtnJL) 

VEGETABLE    DEFAKTHEflT. 

Continue  to  make  up  new  hot  beds  where  a  succession  of  crops  is  wanted, 
or  where  there  is  occasion  to  raise  a  good  stock  at  this  early  season.  Old  beds 
will  require  to  have  good  fresh  linings,  to  keep  up  a  brisk  heat,  owing  to  the 
severe  weather  of  March ;  cucumbers  especially  will  not  be  likely  to  set  well, 
unless  there  is  a  good  bottom  heat  of  80  degrees. 

The  early  made  beds,  when  the  heat  has  become  moderate,  will  answer  a 
good  purpose  for  planting  out  Tomatoes,  Egg-plants,  Okra,  Lettuces,  &c., 
preparatory  to  their  removal  to  the  open  ground,  the  last  of  May.  Lima 
Beans,  Squashes,  &c.,  may  be  planted  either  in  pots  or  boxes,  or  on  sods 
with  the  grass  side  down,  so  that  they  may  be  transplanted  to  the  open 
ground  when  the  weather  is  sufliciently  mild. 

Blarly  Cabbages  of  the  various  kinds  may  be  set  out  now,  protecting  tiiem 
if  the  weather  should  suddenly  turn  up  cold. 

Peas,  Beets,  Onions,  Parsnips,  SaLsaiy,  &c.,  should  be  got  into  the  ground 
as  soon  as  it  is  sufliciently  dry. 

Sweet  herb  seed,  such  as  Marjoram,  Fennel,  Hyssop,  &c.,  should  be  plant- 
ed in  pots  in  the  hot  bed,  for  removal  to  the  open  ground. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Ornamental  TreeSy  adapted  for  Parks,  Lawns  and 
Pleasure  Cfrounds.     By  the  Editor. 

16.  The  Norway  Maple,  {A"cer  platandides.)  This  is  the 
finest  of  the  foreign  maples,  and  is  a  forest  tree  of  the  first 
rank.  Its  general  appearance  is  like  the  European  sycamorei 
but  the  foliage  is  far  handsomer,  smoother,  and  of  finer  tex- 
ture, giving  to  the  tree  its  greatest  beauty.  The  bark  is  of  a 
clear  reddish  brown  on  old  trees,  dotted  with  white  specks. 
It  does  not  grow  near  so  rapidly  as  most  of  our  American 
maples,  but  in  a  good^  soil  and  location  it  attains  the  height 
of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  ten  years.  The  leaves  die  off  of 
a  yellow  or  yellowish  red.  We  recommend  this  as  one  of 
the  finest  ornamental  trees. 

17.  The  Sycamore  or  Greax  Maple,  {A^cer  pseudo pUOa' 
nuSy)  is  a  handsome  tree  of  tolerably  quick  growth,  attaining 
the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  It  forms  a  rather  stiff,  round- 
ish head,  like  our  scarlet  maple ;  but  nevertheless,  introduced 
sparingly,  it  is  a  good  tree.  The  leaves  are  palmate,  with 
five  acute  lobes,  quite  different  from  the  others,  and  they  are 
of  a  pale  or  glaucous  hue  beneath.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander 
says,  ''  it  is  a  favorite  Scotch  tree,  having  been  much  planted 
about  old  aristocratic  residences  in  Scotland."  It  is  a  good 
street  tree,  affording,  by  its  numerous  branches  and  the  den- 
sity of  its  foliage,  a  fine  shade.  It  is  also  a  capital  tree  to 
resist  high  winds ;  and  in  situations  where  the  wind  blows, 
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one  way,  nine  months  in  the  year,  thia  species  retains  its 
upright  and  symmetrical  form.  We  know  of  but  few  fine 
specimens  of  this  tree  in  this  vicinity. 

There  are  several  other  maples,  and  some  which  are  vari- 
eties of  the  above,  with  variegated  or  purple  leaves ;  but 
these  are  yet  little  known,  and  so  recently  introduced  that 
we  can  give  but  a  brief  account  of  them  from  our  own  ob- 
servation.    When  we  have  seen  more  of  them  we  shall 

notice  the  best. 

Ashes. 

'<  I  have  sometimes  heard,"  says  Gilpin,  ''  the  oak  called 
the  Hercules  of  the  forest ;  and  the  ash,  the  Yenus.  The 
comparison  is  not  amiss :  for  the  oak  joins  the  idea  of  strength 
to  beauty ;  while  the  ash  joins  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  ele- 
gance." 

The  ash  yields  only  in  the  beauty  of  its  growth  and  the 
usefulness  of  its  timber  to  the  oak.  The  ash,  indeed,  serves 
a  gveater  number  of  useful  purposes  than  perhaps  any  other 
tree.  It  is  the  most  elastic  of  all  timber,  and  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  its  lightness,  it  is  the  principal  wood  used  for  f 

hoops,  for  handles  to  all  kinds  of  garden  implements,  for  car- 
riage shafts,  oars,  staves,  carriage  springs,  ploughs,  &c.  Sc^c. 
''  In  short,"  says  Evelyn,  '^  so  useful  and  profitable  is  this 
tree,  next  to  the  oak,  that  every  prudent  lord  of  a  manor 
should  employ  one  acre  of  ground  with  ash  to  every  twenty 
acres  of  other  land,  since,  in  as  many  years,  it  would  be 
worth  more  than  the  land  itself."  » 

Loudon,  in  his  Arboretum^  enumerates  thiity-siz  species  of 
the  ash,  twenty-eight  of  which  are  natives  of  North  America. 
Of  many  of  these,  however,  but  little  is  known,  and  it  is 
even  doubtful  whether  all  are  distinct.  Mr.  Emerson,  in  his 
Trees  of  Massachusetts,  describes  three  as  natives  of  this 
State,  viz.,  the  White,  Red,  and  Black.  Two  of  these,  and 
the  common  English,  are  all  we  shall  notice  now. 

18.  The  White  Ash,  (Frcupenti^am^ricdna.}  This  species 
is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  as  well  as 
the  excellence  of  its  timber.  It  is  a  light  and  graceftil  tree, 
4)fken  attaining  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  with  a 
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straight  and  handsome  trunk.  In  forests,  it  towers  ap  to  its 
greatest  height ;  but,  standing  isolated,  it  rises  more  slowly, 
throwing  out  its  branches  with  a  somewhat  double  curva- 
ture on  all  sides,  forming  a  large,  beautiful,  roundish  head. 
Three  or  four  trees,  within  a  few  rods  of  our  residence,  are 
elegant  objects  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  trunk,  while 
young,  is  very  smooth,  with  a  light  bark ;  but  in  old  trees, 
it  assumes  almost  the  roughness  of  the  oak.  The  leaves  are 
compound,  usually  with  seven  leaflets,  and  of  a  pale  glau* 
ecus  hue. 

This  species,  says  Mr.  Emerson,  ^^  is  found  in  every  part 
of  the  State,  and  on  every  kind  of  ground,  but  flourishes  best 
in  a  deep  loamy  soil,  near  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  in  a  moist 
meadow."  It  thrives  well  in  any  good  soil,  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  and  is  a  fine  tree,  if  judiciously  introduced,  for 
all  landscape  uses.  Its  principal  characteristics  are  graceful* 
ness  of  form  and  mellowness  of  foliage,  which  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  the  giant  growth  and  sombre  green 
of  the  oaks  and  elms.  Another  feature,  too,  is  the  deep  pur- 
plish coloring  of  its  leaves  in  autumn,  which  produces  a 
fine  efiect  among  the  yellowish  tints  of  the  elms  and  maples. 

19.  The  Black  Ash,  {Yraxinus  sambucifolia,)  This  spe- 
cies is  the  most  slender  of  the  ashes,  often  rising  to  the  height 
of  seventy  feet  with  h  trunk  not  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
It  is  confined  to  rather  lower  ground  than  the  white,  but  yet 
grows  well  on  any  good  soil  not  absolutely  dry.  In  such  a 
soil,  and  in  an  open  situation,  it  spreads  out  its  branches  and 
forms  a  fine  head.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  white 
by  its  sessile,  serrate  foliage,  and  its  blue  or  black  buds. 

20.  The  English  Ash,  (Fraxinus excelsior.)  Gilpin,  whose 
description  of  the  ash  applies  to  this  species,  remarks,  that 
<<  nothing  can  have  a  better  effect  than  sdi  old  ash,  hanging 
from  the  comer  of  a  wood,  and  bringing  off  the  heaviness  of 
the  other  foliage  with  its  loose  pendent  branches."  It  has 
always  surprised  us  that  this  species  was  not  more  generally 
planted.  It  grows  rapidly,  flourishes  in  almost  any  soil,  and 
in  the  beauty  of  its  handsome  spreading  head,  in  the  grace- 
ful curves  of  its  branches,  and  the  lightness  of  its  foliage,  it 
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is  excelled  for  picturesque  effect  but  by  few  trees.  Mr. 
Strutt,  in  his  splendid  Sylva,  observes,  that  "  it  is  a  lovely 
tree  by  the  side  of  some  crystal  stream,  in  which  it  views  its 
elegant  pendent  foliage  bending,  Narcissus*like,  over  its  own 
charms." 

Limes,  or  Linbens. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Linden,  this  tree  is  best  known,  and 
considerably  planted,  more  particularly  in  the  cities  of  the 
middle  States.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  it  is  not  so  com- 
mon, and  not  many  old  trees  are  to  be  seen.  In  Cambridge,  | 
near  our  residence,  there  are  five  or  six  very  large  and  fine 
specimens,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  probably  about  one 
hundred  years  old.  They  are  yet  flourishing  with  great 
vigor,  and,  when  in  full  leaf  and  fiower,  perfume  the  air  for 
a  great  distance.  More  recently,  the  lime  has  been  more  ex- 
tensively planted,  and  some  fine  avenues  have  been  set  out 
wholly  with  this  tree. 

For  picturesque  effect,  the  lime  can  make  but  little  claim, 
more  particularly  the  European  species.     The  head  is  stiff  < 

and  clumpy,  and  does  not  harmonize  well  with  other  trees ; 
in  this  respect  it  is  like  the  horse  chestnut.  As  single  speci- 
mens upon  the  lawn,  or  introduced  sparingly  into  extensive 
parks,  it  forms  a  beautiful  object  ,*  as  a  street  tree,  it  is  one 
of  the  very  best.  It  does  not  spread  its  branches  like  the 
elm,  and  on  this  account  is  much  better  adapted  to  narrow 
avenues.     Its  shade  is  very  dense, — its  foliage  thick, — ^its  * 

flowers  highly  fragrant,  and  its  winter  aspect  in  unison  with 
the  regular  architecture  of  our  cities.  It  transplants  well, 
grows  rapidly,  and  must  be  ranked  as  a  highly  ornamental 
tree. 

21.  The  American  Lime,  (Tilia  americana.)  This,  our 
American  species,  is  far  less  common  as  a  cultivated  tree 
than  the  European ;  indeed,  we  do  not  recollect  any  speci- 
mens, of  much  size,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Mr.  Emerson 
gives  the  measurement  of  one  in  Natick,  which  was  upwards 
of  sixteen  feet  in  circumference.  It  is,  however,  too  beau- 
.tiful  to  be  so  sadly  neglected,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  more 
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extensively  planted.  One  reason  why  it  is  not  more  com- 
monly planted  is,  that,  although  a  native  tree,  yet  it  is  very 
scarce  in  the  nurseries :  the  European  sort  is  so  readily  im- 
ported, and  the  native  one  is  so  difficult  to  obtain,  that  the 
former  has  been  almost  exclusively  furnished  by  our  nurseries. 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  our  native  tree  are  a 
rather  freer  and  looser  habit,  with  rather  more  pendulous 
branches,  larger  foliage,  and  of  more  vigorous  growth.  It 
also  holds  its  leaves  later  in  the  autumn  than  the  European, 
a  quality  much  in  its  favor. 

22.  The  European  Lime,  (Ti/iaeuropce^'a).  Besides,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  the  more  regular  and  clumpy  form  of 
this  specied  compared  with  the  American,  its  branches  and 
spray  are  more  numerous  and  its  leaves  are  smaller  and  more 
rounded,  and  of  a  somewhat  deeper  green.  In  a  good  soil 
and  with  good  treatment,  it  advances  rapidly,  making  shoots 
two  to  three  feet  annually  and  soon  attains  a  large  size :  It 
is  a  good  tree  to  plant  with  the  Rock  and  Silver  maples,^  and 
the  Scotch  elms  in  avenues,  for  those  who  like  a  mixture  of 
various  sorts  of  trees. 

Beeches. 

The  beeches  are  large  and  handsome  trees,  though  but 
little  valued  for  their  timber. 

They  are  extensively  planted  in  Great  Britain,  and  many 
magnificent  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  parks  of  the  finer 
residences  of  that  country.  As  a  picturesque  tree,  on  ac- 
count of  its  close  and  dense  branches  and  foliage,  it  cannot 
rank  with  the  oak,  elm,  and  other  more  irregular  headed 
kinds ;  but  as  single  specimens,  few  trees  can  surpass,  in  the 
massiveness  and  gigantic  proportions  of  their  heads,  the 
beeches.  The  leaves  are  thin,  of  a  glossy  green,  and  retain 
their  color  till  late  in  autumn,  changing  often  to  a  glowing 
orange.  For  depth  of  shade,  no  tree  equals  the  beech.  They 
have  as  yet  received  but  little  attention  as  ornamental  trees ; 
but  we  hope  that,  as  their  real  merits  become  better  known, 
they  will  be  more  sought  after,  and  more  highly  appreciated. 

23.  The  Euhofean  BsECHy  (Fagus  sylvUica.)    This  is 
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the  common  English  beech,  of  which  many  very  large  and 
old  specimens  exist  in  England.  It  is  of  rather  slow  growth, 
compared  with  the  maples  and  elms,  but  in  good  soils  it  soon 
makes  a  fair-sized  head.  "  Contrary  to  the  general  natare 
of  trees,"  says  Gilpin,  "  the  beech  is  most  pleasing  in  its 
juvenile  state."  It  then  has  a  light  and  airy  aspect,  which 
in  age  it  loses,  becoming  more  formal  and  compact,  and  con- 
sequently less  picturesque. 

24.  The  American  Beech,  {Vi%ixs  sylvhtica  ofnericAna.) 
Many  botanists  believe  this  and  the  English  to  be  one  spe- 
cies :  they  certainly  have  a  great  similarity,  though  they  are 
not  exactly  alike.  The  difference,  however,  is  slight,  and 
not  easily  distinguished  by  one  not  acquainted  With  trees. 
The  leaves  of  our  native  sort  are  larger,  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  think  it  the  best  variety.  It  likes  a  good  rich  soil,  and, 
in  such  a  one,  soon  makes  a  fine  head. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  beeches,  which  have  been 
raised  from  seed  by  the  English  and  continental  cultivators ; 
but  we  have  no  room  to  notice  them  all  at  this  time. 

Poplars. 

The  old  Lombardy  poplar  is  so  much  disliked  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  that  the  whole  poplar  tribe  has  lost  much  of  its 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  planters.  They  are  all  hardy, 
rapid  growing  trees,  well  adapted  to  many  situations,  partic- 
ularly upon  the  sea  coast,  where  they  seem  to  resist  the  wind 
much  better  than  most  kinds.  For  small  plantations  and  for 
streets,  they  do  not  possess  the  value  of  many  other  trees. 
But  where  the  object  is  to  obtain  shade  and  shelter  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  no  trees  can  be  better  suited  to  that  object. 

26.  The  Black  Italian  Poplar,  (Pdpti/us  monilifera.) 
This  species,  though  called  the  Black  Italian,  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  from  America,  in  1772.  But 
Michaux  the  younger,  as  well  as  Pursh,  state  that  they  never 
saw  it  in  this  country  only  in  gardens.  It  is  the  most  rapid 
growing  of  all  the  poplars,  and  attains  the  height  of  forty 
feet  in  eight  or  ten  years.  The  foliage  is  of  a  very  deep 
green,  and  ^its  constant  motion  is  one  of  the  greatest  chaiac- 
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teristics  of  the  tree.  Gilpin  remarks,  that  '<  it  possesses  one 
beauty  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  is  tl}e 
waving  line  it  fonns  when  pressed  by  the  wind.  Most  trees 
.in  this  circumstance  are  partially  agitated,-— one  side  is  at 
rest  while  the  other  is  in  motion.  But  the  Italian  poplar 
waves  in  one  simple  sweep,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  like 
an  ostrich  feather  on  a  lady's  head.''  We  recommend  this 
tree  particularly  to  ornamental  planters. 

26.  Thc  Abels,  or  White  Poplar,  {Pipulus  alba,)  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it.  It  answers 
a  very  good  purpose  for  light  lands,  such  as  the  sandy  soils 
of  Cape  Cod,  and  for  exposed  situations ;  but  its  great  ten- 
dency lo  sucker,  renders  it  less  desirable  than  most  of  the 
other  species. 

Other  species  of  poplar  are  the  American  aspen,  (P.  tremt^ 
loides,)  the  Large-leaved,  (P,  grandidentataj)  Balm  of  Gilead, 
(P.  candtcans,)  the  River  poplar,  (P.  Icevigata,)  Sec. — all  very 
handsome  trees,  more  particularly  the  last. 

Birches. 

The  birches  are  such  common  denizens  of  our  forests  that 
they  have  been  thought  scarcely  worthy  a  place  among  orna- 
mental trees,  variety  being  by  too  many  viewed  as  preferable 
to  beauty.  They  are,  however,  some  of  them,  very  elegant 
trees,  and  their  light  and  delicate  foliage  forms  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  other  kinds.  The  bark,  too,  of  some  birches 
renders  them  conspicuous  objects  in  winter.  There  are,  at 
least,  three  sof  the  birches  which  should  find  a  place  in  every 
ornamental  plantation  of  any  extent,  viz.,  the  Canoe,  the 
American  White,  and  the  English  White. 

27.  The  Canoe  Birch,  {BStula papyracea.)  This  species 
is,  we  think,  the  finest  of  all  the  birches.  It  is  scattered 
throughout  New  England,  where  it  grows  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  in  a  deep  and  mther  moist  soil.  In  such  a  situation, 
when  not  crowded  by  other  trees,  it  forms  an  exceedingly 
picturesque  and  beautiful  object,  attaining  the  height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet*  Its  foliage  is  deep  green,  soft  and  shining,  and 
as  it  glitters  in  the  sunlight,  it  forms  a  pleasant  contrast  with 
the  silvery  bark  of  the  trunk* 
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28.  The  White  Birch,  {Bitula  populifolia,)  does  not  at- 
tain to  so  great  a  height  as  the  former.  It  has  the  same 
silvery  bark,  but  the  branches  are  more  slender  and  drooping, 
and  the  leaves  are  longer  and  of  a  triangular  form,  and  nearly, 
as  tremulous  as  the  aspen.  Its  usual  height  is  twenty  to 
thirty  feet. 

29.  The  European  White  Birch,  {Bitula  alba.)  This 
very  nearly  resembles  the  American  white.  It  is  of  a  more 
vigorous  growth,  and  in  this  respect  comes  nearer  to  the  Ca- 
noe ;  while  in  its  foliage,  and  the  slender  and  drooping  char- 
acter of  its  branches,  it  approaches  the  former.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  desirable  tree,  and  should  be  more  extensively 
planted. 

Mountain  Ashes. 

The  Mountain  ashes  are  beautiful  trees,  and  possess  the 
combined  qualities  of  handsome  flowers,  delicate  foliage,  and 
brilliant  fruit.  Though  common,  and  planted  to  considerable 
extent,  they  are  so  no  more  than  their  merits  deserve.  In 
fitting  situations,  it  always  forms  a  handsome  and  picturesque 
tree.  For  high  and  rocky  places,  it  is  a  fine  object,  and, 
judiciously  grouped  with  evergreens,  "  in  autumn,  the  glow- 
ing berries,  which  hang  clustering  upon  the  trees,  contrast 
beautifully  with  the  deeper  green  of  the  pines."  (Gilpin.) 
In  high  and  dry'  soils,  the  Mountain  ash  forms  one  of  the 
finest  low-growing  trees. 

30.  American  Mountain  Ash,  (Pyrus  americana.)  Our 
native  species,  though  a  pretty  tree,  does  not  grow  so  rapidly 
as  the  Eturopean,  nor  acquire  so  good  a  form.  In  other  char- 
acteristics it  is  similar,  only  differing  in  the  color  of  its  ber- 
ries, which  are  of  a  duller  red.  In  a  large  collection  it  should 
always  be  introduced,  but  for  general  purposes  we  prefer  the 
European. 

31.  European  Mountain  Ash,  {Pyrus  aucupitria.)  This 
is  the  common  and  well  known  Mountain  ash,  forming  a 
tree  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  bearing  in  autumn 
a  profusion  of  scarlet  berries  in  large  clusters.  It  grows 
freely  and  rapidly  in  any  light  soil,  and  bears  its  fruit  when 
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four  or  fiye  years  old.  For  limited  grounds,  where  neither 
too  large  a  growth  nor  too  dense  a  shade  are  desired,  this  is 
one  of  the  best  of  trees. 

Hickories. 

The  hickories  are  all  valuable  timber  trees,  and  also  form 
fine  objects  in  landscape  scenery.  Their  cultivation  for  both 
objects  has  been  quite  too  much  neglected.  They  ar^  not 
so  readily  raised  as  some  trees,  and  do  not  grow  so  rapidly, — 
but  what  is  lost  in  this  way  is  made  up  in  the  beauty  of  the 
specimens  when  they  attain  a  good  size.  One  of  the  finest 
trees  in  our  grounds  is  a  species  of  the  pignut..  There  are 
four  species  indigenous  to  Massachusetts.  Two  of  them,  at 
least,  should  find  a  place  among  all  choice  collections  of 
trees.     They  are  the  shellbark  and  pignut. 

32.  The  Shellbark  Hickort,  (Caryaalba,)  Everywhere 
common  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  species  from  which  the 
nuts  are  gathered  which  are  sold  in  our  markets.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  and  upwards,  forming  a  rather  lofty, 
conical  head.  The  foliage  dies  off  of  a  rich  orange  brown, 
or  orange  russet. 

33.  The  Pignut,  (Corya  p^oreina,)  somewhat  resembles 
the  shellbark  in  general  growth.  The  bark  is  less  rough 
than  the  shellbark,  but  is  more  finely  broken,  and  takes  this 
character  at  an  earlier  age.  The  fruit  is  quite  worthless.  It 
grows  to  a  great  size,  and  its  foliage  assumes  the  same  tint 
in  autumn  of  the  above  species. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  principal  families  of  trees  in 
which  there  are  one  or  more  desirable  varieties^  in  another 
and  concluding  paper  we  shall  describe  those  of  which  there 
is  only  a  single  specimen  of  each. 


Art.  II.     A  Vinery  of  Moderate  Costy  for  Men  of  Moderate 
Means.     By  A.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Wiscasset,  Me. 

Dear  Sir, — ^It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me,  that 
the  good  people  of  this  State  of  Maine,  should  be  willing^ 
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year  after  year,  to  deny  themselves  the  pastime,  comfort  and 
jNTofit  of  a  grapery,  such  as  I  propose  to  describe,  and  send 
away  their  money,  by  thousands,  as  they  annually  do,  for 
what  can  so  easily  be  raised  at  home.  There  are  certainly  a 
thousand  men  in  this  State  who  can  afford  such  a  house  as  I 
shall  build,  and  100,000  lbs.  of  Hamburgh  grapes,  (a  very  mod- 
erate computation,)  worth  $50,000  annually,  is  no  mean  item 
among  the  horticultural  products  of  our  soil.  The  very  great 
expense*  of  such  structures  has  been  an  effectual  bar  to  their 
extension  in  this  neighborhood.  People  have  been  content 
to  give  it  all  up,  without  once  inquiring  how  to  modify  the 
structure  and  reduce  the  cost.  The  public  taste,  too,  in  these 
matters,  needs  cultivation  and  improvement ;  and  I  know  of 
no  better  way,  than  to  exhibit  the  results  of  such  an  invest- 
ment, accompanied,  occasionally,  by  brief,  clear,  and  pointed 
remarks,  as  to  the  exact  practice  that  produced  such  results. 
Let  each  one  give  his  ovm  views  and  let  other  people's  alone. 
The  results,  all  the  time,  will  sufficiently  prove  the  sound- 
ness of  them.  It  is  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  other  men's 
ideas,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  perplex  a  novice  to  death 
with  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  ill-digested  stuff. 

I  talk  loud,  perhaps,  but  have  paid  my  admission  fee,  and 
have  the  same  right,  that  every  body  has  in  this  land  of  lib- 
erty, to  "  say  out  my  say." 

But,  now  to  the  point.  I  purchased  all  the  glass  in  a  large 
three-story  house,  last  fall,  some  800  lights,  size  8  X  10,  for 
twenty  dollars ;  and  after  reserving  enough  of  the  best  for 
my  own  use,  sold  the  balance,  which  paid  all  necessary  re- 
pairs on  the  642  lights  retained.  I  have  called  it  four  cents 
a  light,  in  my  estimate,  but  it  has  not  cost  me  over  three  and 
a  half.  There  are  plenty  of  old  sash  to  be  had  at  four  cents, 
in  good  order,  as  old  7  by  9  and  8  by  10  sash  are  being  re- 
placed every  day,  by  better  shapes  and  sizes. 

Fig.  12  represents  this  house  in  perspective,  21  feet,  10 
inches  in  length,  9  feet  wide  on  the  ground,  and  1 1  feet  high 
inside  to  the  ridge.     It  is  a  rough  draft,  I  know,  but  will 

*  £ight  dollan  per  foot  for  a  cheap  "  lean  to  ^  home,  is  the  asoal  reekoniog,  and  open 
houMi,  thaped  like  mine;  cost  from  IS  to  16  dollars  per  foot. 
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show  at  a  glaace  the  whole  "how."  It  rests  upon  six  stone 
posts,  four  feet  long  each,  and  about  six  inches  square.  It  is 
covered  vith  matched  boarding  on  the  back  side,  as  high  as 
the  short  roof  rafters ;  all  the  remaining  surface  is  covered 
with  glass.     There  is  a  glass  door  in  each  end,  and  all  tha 


sash  on  the  bouse  can  be  taken  off  and  removed'in  fifteen 
minutes,  by  "  two  hands."  The  long  rafters  fall  back  from 
a  perpendicular,  at  an  angle  of  15°,  and  the  short  ones,  or 
roof,  lie  at  an  angle  of  30°  inclination  from  the  horizon.  House 
fronts  south  hy  west,  (south  by  east  is  full  better,)  as  I  bare 
no  room  to  select  any  ^better  site  from.     The  saddle  boards. 
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above  the  ridge,  axe  designed  to  afford  shelter  from  the  storms, 
to  the  awning.  There  is  no  awning  necessary  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  roof,  as,  with  the  sash  raised  two  inches,  no  dam- 
age from  burning  can  ever  occur.  This  is  an  odd  shape  for 
a  house,  but  it  surely  possesses  many  advantages. 

Firsts  it  economises  the  room.  Secondj  the  sun's  rays 
strike  the  glass  front  with  the  most  heating  power,  in  early 
spring  and  late  autumn,  at  the  very  times  most  needed.  In 
July  and  June  the  obliquity  of  the  rays  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  burning  the  foliage.  The  awning  spread  at  10,  A. 
M.  and  rolled  up  at  4,  P.  M.,  will  be  the  chief  "  underwriter" 
on  the  crop,  against  damage  from  excessive  heat,  for  a  man 
who  has  no  gardener,  and  can  spend  but  tvH)  hours  daily,  in 
his  garden.  Thirds  the  rain  is  turned  with  ease,  and  remains 
not  a  moment  to  do  mischief  to  the  glazing ;  the  roof-lights, 
only  fourteen  sash  in  number,  are  grooved  through  the 
cross-rails  and  putty,  outside,  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off 
freely ;  the  groove,  or  "  gouge  "  being  well  rubbed  over  with 
white  lead  putty.  Fourth,  it  looks  picturesque.  What  if  it 
is  ^'  gamble-roofed  ?"  It  reminds  one  only  the  more  strongly 
of  the  good  old  times,  and  the  substantial  comforts  within. 

The  remaining  diagrams  will  be  easily  understood  without 
much  remark.  Fig.  15  shows  a  section  of  the  frame  of  one 
end,  all  the  frames  being  exactly  alike ; — /,  /,  represent  the 
long  rafters,  7  feet  long,  2  by  4  inches  pine  joist.  White  oak 
strips  or  rabbets,  li  inch  wide,  by  §  inch  thick,  are  nailed 
strongly,  edgewise,  on  the  centre  of  each  rafter  outside,  to 
form  a  groove,  in  which  to  slide  the  sash  each  side  of  it. 
a,  6,  represent  these  oak  rabbets  passing  up  over  the  heel  of 
the  short  rafters,  to  which  they  are  strongly  nailed.  These 
rafters  are  simply  beveled  together,  without  tenons;  each 
frame  is  made  on  the  floor,  like  the  separate  frames  of  a  ship, 
well  nailed  and  secured,  past  accident,  by  the  strong  cleats 
€,  c,  c,  of  2  inch  plank,  cross  nailed.  The  three  sash  that 
lie  on  the  long  rafters,  are  matched  together,  and  made  into 
one,  by  oak  strips,  screwed  on  each  side,  7  feet  long,  1^  inch 
wide  and  f  inch  thick;  all  the  sash  are  1^  inch  thick. 
The  rabbets  on  the  upper  rafters,  as  also  on  the  short  posts 
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below,  are  1  inch  by  1}  inch,  of  oak,  and  the  sash  haye  no 
strips  on  their  sides.  After  the  whole  is  completed  and 
placed,  these  joints  outside  are  covered  with  battens,  3  inches 
wide,  secured  by  staples  and  <' toggles,''  to  keep  out  the 


^.15.    Seeiumo/tkeWiramtqfMtimdqftktBama.    (flbalf,2/««tl«<A<lMft.) 

weather.  There  are  no  plates  at  a  and  ft,  but  the  frame  is 
secured  by  strong  battens,  nailed  lengthwise,  on  the  inside 
of  the  cleats  e,  c.  The  ridge  pole  is  seen  at  r,  made  from  a 
3  by  6  inch  deck  plank,  and  beveled  on  the  upper  side ;  to 
this  ridge  the  roof  glass  is  hung  with  '^  loose  butts,"  and  ea- 
sily removed  if  necessary.  They  are  raised  by  hooks,  to  ven- 
tilate the  vines.  The  awning  «,  is  rolled  up  on  a  shaft,  3 
inches  diameter,  22  feet  long,  under  the  coping  p.  The 
cross  pole  /,  will  also  be  shielded  from  the  weather,  under 
the  coping,  if  the  upright  standards  of  the  coping  are  cut  as 
represented.  This  pole  /,  is  hung  at  each  end  to  levers  A, 
playing  easily  on  a  pin  in  the  top  of  each  door-frame,  /:,  k. 
The  dotted  line  o,  will  represent  the  rays  of  the  sun  the  20th 
of  June,  for  lat.  44^  N. 

Fig.  16  shows  a  hook  projecting  from  the  roof  rabbets,  to 
support  the  pole  /.  Fig.  17  shows  how  the  coping  is  held 
up  by  two  iron  straps,  fastened  on  the  north  side  of  the  roof. 
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Fig.  13  shows  the  end  framing  of  the  house :  short  posts 
20  inches  by  2  thick,  by  4  wide ;  rafters  2  by  4  inches ;  sills 
4  by  6  inches,  set  edgewise ;  the  door-frame  2  by  3  inch 
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joist ;  doors  made  of  narrow  sash,  3  lights  wide,  instead  of 
4.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  iron  plate  stays,  to  prevent 
spreading. 
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Fig,  14.  Ground  Ttan  of  the  Qrtipery, 

Fig,  14  is  a  ground  plan,  showing  the  doors  d,  d ;  rOck  r, 
and  stays  a,  a.  The  vines  v,  t?,  v,  are  placed  in  the  centre 
of  each  light,  and  not  under  the  rafters,  as  usual;  there 
are  14  in  number,  3  feet  apart,  and  8  inches  from  the  sill 
of  the  house.     They  will  grow  eleven  feet  long,  eacb| 
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and  meet  in  the  centre  overhead.  As  it  may  be  desirable  to 
cover  the  whole  with  glass  at  a  future  day,  there  are  the 
same  number  of  posts  and  long  rafters  on  the  north,  as  on  the 
south  side,  though  this  adds  three  dollars  to  the  cost. 

A  word  as  to  the  glass.  The  very  best  is  selected  for  the 
roof  and  front  slope.  The  next  best  is  in  the  top  of  the  ends. 
The  next  on  the  front  posts,  and  the  poorest  on  the  ends  low 
down.  My  glass  is  very  good;  tinge,  yellowish  green; 
<< enough  sight"  better  than  I  have  seen  in  many  very  costly 
houses.  A  great  deal  may  be  said  about  the  glass,  but  I  am 
writing  for  men  of  moderate  means,  like  myself,  and  we  al- 
ways have  to  bear  with  inconveniences. 

A  very  thrifty  Buckthorn  hedge  is  growing  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  this  house,  three  feet  distant  therefrom ;  but 
for  the  hedge,  the  house  would  have  been  twelve  feet  wide, 
which  would  be  decidedly  better.  No  lack  of  air,  however, 
or  light — only  room. 

But  now  let  me  redeem  the  pledge,  that  '^  it  would  cost 
$3  50  per  foot  only."  It  is  ready  to  put  up,  and  I  keep  a 
strict  account  of  every  thing.  A  very  few  items  only  are  es- 
timates. 

It  should  cost  $76  41,  at  $3  60  per  foot.     Let  us  see. 

Norway  pine  sills  and  pine  joist,  (whole  frame,)  $4  93 
Labor,  6  days — ^planing,  squaring,  and  framing, 

at  $1  60,  .  -  -  -  -  7  60 
260  feet  of  boards,  for  back  and  trimmings,  $4, 

labor  on  do.,  $1  60,  -            -            -            -  6  60 

2  men  1  day,  putting  up  the  house,  $3,  -  3  00 
6  stone  posts,  at  64  cts., ^-setting  do.,  $1  60, 

truckage,  20  cts.,        -            -            -            -  4  94 

White  oak  strips  and  rabbets,  (made,)    -            -  2  60 

Ridge  shaft,  poles  and  braces  for  awning,  (made,)  1  26 
24  plank  cleats,  for  rafters  inside,  (made,)  $1  60 ; 

20  lbs.  nails,  $1,       -            -            -            -  2  60 

Iron  braces  and  stays,  f  inch,  20  lbs.,  at  7  cts.,  1  40 
Flat  stone  and  drilling,  30  cts. ;  14  pr.  butts, 

$1  12 ;  3  gro.  screws,  84  cts.,            -            -  2  26 
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^}  yds.  6-4  sheeting,  stout,  $1  05;    tape  and 

tacks,  18  cts.,  -  -  .  -  $1  23 

Paint,  (cream  colored,)  inside  and  out ;  (whiting 

and  lead,)       -  -  -  -  •  3  00 

Strips  for  vine  bars,  $1  60;   16  lights,  (fan,) 

sash,  at  10  cts.,  ->  -  -  -  3  10 

642  lights,  8  by  10  glass,  ready,  sash  painted,  at 

4  cts.,  -  -  -  -  -  26  68 

Truckage  of  frame,  &c.,  to  the  spot,  60  cts.,      -  0  60 

$69  29 

Add  border,  average  18  by  30  feet,  by  2  feet  deep. 
6  loads  coal-pit  loam,  at  42  cts. ;  2  loads  old  ma- 
nure, $2,        -  .  -  -  -  4  62 

1  load  old  tan,  60  cts. ;  1  do.  old  horn  pitts,  (tan- 
yard,)  26  cts.,  -  -  -  -  0  76 

2  days  labor,  digging  and  mixing  materials,        -  2  60 


Border  cost,        -  -  -  -  7  77 


Total  cost,  ....        $77  06 

Well,  it  has  cost  $3.62  ^^  This  is  as  near  as  folks  gen- 
erally talk,  and  for  one  I  am  satisfied.  I  am  building  yet 
another,  16  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high.  It  ad- 
joins the  south  end  of  my  dining-room,  and  communicates 
therewith  by  two  windows.  It  will  cost  me  short  of  $30. 
Good  bye,  for  the  present. 

Wiscasset^  ATc,  March  18,  1861. 

We  are  much  pleased  in  being  able  to  give  our  readers  the 
above  plan  of  a  cold  grapery,  adapted,  as  Mr.  Johnston  truly 
says,  to  men  of  <<  moderate  means."  We  are  well  aware 
that  many  individuals  who  would  like  to  grow  a  few  grapesi 
are  compelled  to  give  up  the  pleasure  of  doing  so,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  of  erecting  a  house  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  well  constructed  grapery, 
fiaished  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  in  the  common  lean-to  or 
span-roof  form,  will  cost  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  foot,  ac- 
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cording  to  style  and  finish.  But  there  are  many  persons  who 
care  less  about  the  architectural  appearance  of  such  struc* 
tures  than  others,  and  who  would  like  to  have  a  house,  re- 
gardless of  style,  provided  it  could  be  built  for  a  small  sum. 
For  such  persons,  Mr.  Johnston's  plan  is  admirably  adapted ; 
combining,  as  it  does,  the  important  requisites  of  abundance 
of  light,  free  ventilation,  neatness  of  form,  and  cheapness  of 
construction.  Undoubtedly  the  expense  of  erecting  such  a 
building  is  somewhat  less  in  the  lumber  country  of  Maine, 
than  in  Massachusetts ;  but  in  any  part  of  New  England,  we 
doubt  not,  20  per  cent,  additional  cost  would  command  as 
good  a  house,  on  the  same  plan. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Johnston  goes  systematically  to 
work,  in  all  he  does,  whether  in  the  growth  of  his  vines,  or 
in  the  construction  of  his  houses.  He  does  not  leave  any- 
thing to  guess  work ;  but  gives  us  the  figures,  that  there 
can  be  no  mistake.  He  offers  us  his  own,  and  not  other  peo' 
ple^s  views,  of  what  he  knows  of  the  culture  of  the  vine,  or 
the  erection  of  cold  graperies. 

We  do  not  offer  Mr.  Johnston's  plan  with  the  wish  or  the 
desire  to  have  it  take  the  place  of  houses  built  in  the  ordina- 
ry way,  but  merely  for  the  object  for  which  he  constructed  his 
own,  viz.,  to  afford  gentlemen  of  ''moderate  means  '^  a  good 
plan  for  supplying  themselves  with  grapes  at  "moderate 
cost" — "Ed. 


Art.  ni.     The  Principles  and  Practice  of  OrafUng. 
From  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

No.  lU. — Section  H.  Generai^  Observations  ok  Clztt 
Grafting. — ^This  mode  of  grafting  is  understood  to  consist 
in  cutting  the  trunk,  branches,  shoots,  and  even  the  roots 
of  plants,  and  making  in  the  sectionr  a  cleft  which  generally 

divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,*  for  the  introduction  of  kin- 

•^i«-^»-""^^"~^^^"»-^"^— ~" '  ™  111*  «— ^.—^^^.^—p^»~—^-^—^^— ^p—^^—^^— •—•—"— ^■^^■—^"-"—"•—^"""—""^■■^■^ 

*  In  some  plants,  of  which  th«  fibres  are  not  strongly  united,  their  trunks  or  their  roott 
an  sometimes  naequaUy  parted,  by  splitti%  the  sides  j  this  is  the  case  with  the  Viae^  the 
roots  of  Dahlias,  dtc. 
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dred  grafts,  in  order  that  these  may  draw  their  nutrition  from 
the  stock  during  the  period  of  its  existence ;  sometimes  the 
grafts  survive  the  stock  in  consequence  of  striking  root. 

Without  following  the  order  of  arrangement  of  those 
grafts  by  our  great  masters,  I  have  united  the  small  number 
of  them  which  I  propose  to  describe  under  one  point  of  view  ; 
and  shall  treat  of  these  in  two  paragraphs. 

The  first  comprehends  all  those  of  which  the  stocks  are 
thicker  than  the  grafts,  and  for  which  ligatures  may  be 
generally  dispensed  with.  As  regards  those  constituting  the 
second,  the  parts  intended  to  be  joined  ought  to  be  of  an 
equal  size;  some  of  them  the  operator  will  be  ;inder  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  in  their  position  by  an  envelope,  or 
casing  of  paper ;  all  ought  to  be  secured  with  cotton  thread, 
india  rubber,  or  other  elastic  substance.  By  means  of  the 
modes  of  grafting  comprised  in  these  two  paragraphs,  all  the 
kinds  of  plants  to  which  these  modes  are  applicable,  will 
unite  perfectly,  by  taking  the  precaution  of  joining,  as  ex- 
actly ds  possible,  all  the  parts  of  the  graft  operated  upon 
with  those  of  the  cleft  made  in  the  stock;  but  above  all, 
especial  care  should  be  taken  to  make  their  libers  coincide ;  * 
then  cover  the  other  wounded  or  exposed  parts  with  some 
plaster,  different  kinds  of  which  will  be  spoken  of. '  With 
regard  to  those  grafts  on  which  the  leaves  are  preserved,  we 
should  endeavor  to  keep  them  in  a  moist  temperature  of  be- 
tween 60^  and  76^  in  a  still  atmosphere,  and  not  subjected 
to  bright  light  during  a  certain  number  of  days,  according 
to  the  tenderness  of  their  foliage,  which  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  free  air  until  it  has  been  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  it.  The  places  where  the  modes  of  grafting  de- 
tailed in  these  two  paragraphs  ought  to  be  performed  cannot 
be  fixed  here,  seeing  that  some  of  them  ought  to  be  made 
invariably  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  on  the  under  part  of 
stems ;  others  are  made  on  roots,  either  woody  or  spongy, 

*  Liber,  the  lioe  of  demarcation  which  is  found  between  the  bark  and  alburnum  of  all 
woody  and  herbaceous  plants  3  end  when  the  cambium  is  carried  abundantly  towards 
this  part,  we  can  separate  this  line  by  raising  up  or  deflecting  the  bark  by  a  slight  effort 
When  this  is  the  case,  we  then  say  the  trees  are  in  sap.  This  condition  indicates  the 
tiiM  ii^n  most  kinds  of  grafting  should  be  periotmed. 
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separated  from  their  parent  tree,  and  which,  after  being 
worked,  are  planted  in  the  ground,  there  to  maintain  their 
vital  state,  and  feed  the  grafts  which  have  been  placed  upon 
them ;  at  other  times,  and  most  generally,  we  graft  at  the 
height  of  between  four  and  six  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  progressively;  but  it  very  rarely  happens 
that  it  is  necessary  to  graft  higher  than  thirty-two  feet.  The 
thickness  of  the  stocks,  branches,  &c.,  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  grafts  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph,  varies 
from  one-fifth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  All  those 
approaching  the  latter  size,  and  those  still  larger,  intended 
for  crown  grafting,  ought  to  be  roughly  cut  back  in  winter, 
before  they  exhibit  any  signs  of  vegetation. 

This  operation  ought  to  be  performed  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  above  the  point  marked  out  for  the  reception  of  the 
graft.  The  principal  object  in  shortening  back  in  winter,  is 
to  retain  all  the  sap  for  the  benefit  of  the  grafts  when  they 
come  to  be  joined  at  the  time  it  is  in  full  movement,  and 
this  somewhat  precedes  that  of  the  scions,  as  we  have  stated 
in  speaking  of  their  preservation. 

All  the  latent  or  adventitious  shoots  which  spring  from 
the  stems  or  branches  of  grafted  trees,  ought  to  be  checked, 
on  small  stocks,  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance  ;  but 
with  regard  to  large  subjects  the  proceeding  is  different ;  for 
until  these  shoots  have  acquired  the  length  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  so  long  their  presence  is  necessary,  especially  near 
the  grafts,  in  order  to  attract  or  draw  up  the  sap,  which 
would  otherwise  frequently  remain  for  a  long  time  stagnant 
in  the  trunks  and  roots  of  large  trees  ]  as  soon  as  they 
have  fulfilled  this  function  they  should  be  cut  back.  The 
grafts,  which  till  then  are  somewhat  languid,  acquire  all  at 
once  a  great  development,  and  cannot,  in  consequence,  sus- 
tain themselves  without  supports. 

Sylvain  Inarching  ( Grefe  Sylvain)  fig.  18. — This  mode 
of  inarching  is  more  especially  adapted  for  uniting  lozenges 
made  with  fruit-trees,  pear  and  apple  trees,  trained  as  vases, 
of  which  the  excessive  vigor  is  required  for  the  extension  of 
the  leading  branches ;  this  operation,  performed  at  their  points 
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of  junction,  puts  their  sap  in  commuriicatioD  and  unites  the 
different  parts  in  a  remarkable  manner.  We  may  also  prac- 
tise this  mode  on  trees  with  strong  stems.  Being  planted  at 
some  distance,  bend  their  heads  towards  each  other  so  as 
they  may  cross ;  make  at  this  point  a  corresponding  notch 
in  each,  like  that  represented  at  a,  and  unite  the  parts,  as  at 
(  ,'  and  if  they  are  thick,  secure  their  contact  with  a  strong 
nail,  which  should  always  be  preferred  to  ligatures  when- 
there  is  much  strain.  The  trees  inarched  by  this  jvoceediog 
may  also  serve  for  economical  purposes,  such  as  we  have 


described  in  the  preceding  details.  I  am  astonished  that  this 
simple  mode  of  inarching  is  not  more  in  use  amongst  some 
of  our  nurserymen  who  grow  hec^e-row  trees. 

Inabchinq  Shall  Plants  on  Lakoe  Stocks  ;  Jig.  19. — 
When  one  has  plants  with  slender  branches  and  shoots  to 
ioarch  oo  strong  stocks,  proceed  as  follows: — Cut  the  head 
of  the  stock  in  a  slanting  direction  opposite  to  an  eye  or 
small  branch ;  make  at  the  base  of  this  wound  a  long  trian- 
gular cut  in  the  substance  of  the  bark  and  albumom,  as  at 
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a;  its  dimeiuions  shoald  always  be  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  part  to  be  inarched ;  cut  the  latter  of  an  opposite 
form,  and  unite  the  parts ;  this  udioq  is  sometimes  difficult, 
on  account  of  the  difference  which  occasionally  exists  in  the 
thickness  of  the  barks.     When  perfectly  taken,  the  inarched 


portion  is  separated  from  its  parent  stem,  as  explained  in 
treating  of  the  Moncean  inarching. 

After  this  we  cut  back  the  heel,  which  has  hitherto  served 
as  a  point  of  attachment  for  the  ligature,  and  a  magazine  for 
the  sap  which  has  aided  in  uniting  the  parts  inarched.  If 
we  wish  to  perform  this  mode  of  inarching  on  a  la^e  tree, 
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of  which  the  top  has  been  broken  b7  the  winds,  we  plant 
near  it  a  young  one,  and  this  can  be  inarched  on  the  broken 
trunk  as  above  indicated,  excepting  that  instead  of  being 
sloped,  it  is  cut  horizontally.  M.  Thouin  states  that  this 
mode  is  employed  iu  the  good  climate  of  Caux ;  but  in  many 
other  places  they  prefer  crown  grafting  such  trees,  in  the 
manner  described  by  Pliny ;  others  prefer  grubbing  them  up. 


A&T.  lY.     Pomological  Gossip. 

Owing  to  the  liberal  supply  of  this  information  by  our  cor- 
respondents, the  Hon.  Mr.  Cabot,  Col.  Hodge,  and  others, 
they  have  left  us  but  little  to  say  in  regard  to  several  of  the 
new,  as  well  as  the  older  fruits,  and  we  have  omitted  our 
gossip  for  the  year  up  to  this  time.  We  shall  not,  however, 
allow  anything  interesting  to  pass  without  recording,  and 
shall  endeavor,  as  heretofore,  if  not  monthly,  at  least  occa- 
sionally, to  keep  our  Pomological  friends  informed  of  all  that 
is  worth  knowing  among  fruits. 

The  Eaisha  Apricot.  This  new,  and  said  to  be  superi- 
or new  variety,  introduced  into  England  from  Syria,  by 
John  Burke,  Esq.,  the  gentleman  who  introduced  the  Stan- 
wick  nectarine,  is  now  offered  for  sale.  Messrs.  Yeitch  & 
Co.,  of  Exeter,  have  the  entire  stock,  which  they  are  selling 
at  twenty-one  shillings  sterling  each.  Some  estimate  of  its 
value  may  be  formed  from  the  following  account  of  it  by 
Drl  Lindley,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

"  The  fruit  is  semi-transparent,  roundish,  five  and  a  half 
inches  in  circumference ;  skin  slightly  downy,  pale  citron 
colored  when  shaded,  tinged  and  marked  with  red  next  the 
Bun.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  of  a  clear  citron  color,  parting 
freely  from  the  stone ;  sugary  and  delicious^  like  well  re- 
fined lump  sugar  combined  with  an  apricot  flavor;  stone 
small,  roundish ;  kernel  sweet,  like  a  nut  A  valuable  early 
variety  for  the  dessert,  and  probably  excellent  for  preserves ; 
if  it  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  transparency  of  its 
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flesh  will  exhibit  a  new  feature  among  apricot  preserves. 
Some  of  the  fruits  have  ripened  as  early  as  the  12th  of  July, 
and  on  the  same  wall,  at  the  same  time,  were  Moorpark  and 
Turkey  apricots  perfectly  green  and  hard." 

This  variety  will  be  introduced  into  our  collections  the 
present  spring,  and  trees  will  soon  be  offered  for  sale.  It 
will  probably  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  early  fruits. 

Gbos  Bleu  Grape.  This  is  the  name  of  a  variety  re^ 
ceived  from  France,  a  few  years  since,  and  which  fruited 
in  our  collection  last  year.  It  is  a  handsome  grape,  with 
large  berries,  forming  a  good  sized,  rather  compact  bunch, 
not  much  shouldered,  of  a  blue-black  color,  covered  with  a 
rich  blue  bloom ;  and  of  a  fine  flavor,  resembling  the  Ham- 
burg, but  more  brisk  and  vinous.  It  has  so  far  proved  a  fine 
grower,  a  good  bearer,  and  every  way  a  superi6r  grape,  well 
worthy  a  place  in  every  good  collection. 

New  Seedling  Raspberries.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  there  is  some  hope  of  improvement  in  this  long- 
neglected  fruit,  which  for  a  century,  until  recently,  has  re- 
ceived no  important  accession  to  the  old  varieties.  Dr. 
Brinckl^,  of  Philadelphia,  has,  as  many  of  our  cultivators  are 
aware,  already  produced  several,  which  are  said,  to  be  fine, 
and  he  has  a  great  number  of  plants  which  have  not  been 
fairly  proved,  but  which  promise  to  be  fine.  The  names  of 
some  of  them  are  President  Walker,  Col.  Wilder,  Yice-Presi- 
dent  French,  Orange,  President  Cope,  &c.,  the  three  first  named 
after  his  friends,  Messrs.  Walker,  Wilder  and  French,  of 
Boston ;  and  several  under  numbers.  We  lately  had  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  Dr.  Brinckl^,  at  his  residence,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  were  gratified  to  find  such  a  variety  of  seed- 
lings, not  only  of  raspberries,  but  of  strawberries,  pears,  &c. 
In  the  small  space  of  a  city  garden,  the  Dr.  has  specimens 
of  each  of  the  above  sorts  in  bearing,  besides  several  fruit 
trees,  and  numerous  boxes  containing  his  other  seedlings ;  as 
in  a  paved  yard,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  border,  this 
is  the  only  means  of  cultivation  afforded.  When  we  hiCve 
examined  specimens  of  these  new  raspberries,  we  shall  give 
a  foil  account  of  them. 
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The  Preservation  and  Exportation  or  Pears.  Mr.  D. 
T.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  who  has  been  very  successful  in  pre- 
serving various  kinds  of  autumn  pears,  such  as  the  Seckel, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Dix,  &c.,  as  late  as  January,  and 
who  has  exhibited  the  specimens  before  the  fruit  committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  for  trial,  has  re- 
cently forwarded  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society  some 
beautiful  Easter  Beurn^s.  Mr.  Curtis  invited  us  to  examine 
them  before  they  were  packed  up,  and  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  they  were  in  the  finest  state  of  preservation.  They 
were  forwarded  in  the  steamship  from  Boston,  the  last  of 
February,  and  were  exhibited  at  the  monthly  meeting,  April 
1st.  The  following  report  upon  these  specimens  we  copy 
from  the  Oardener^s  Journal  of  April  5th. 

"  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  United  States,  sent  a  collection  of 
the  Easter  Beurre  pears,  with  the  object  chiefly,  as  was 
stated,  of  making  an  experiment  to  ascertain  whether  such 
fruity  when  packed  in  a  particular  manner,  could  be  preserved 
for  any  length  of  time,  so  as  to  make  exchanges  between 
one  country  and  another.  The  process  of  packing  adopted, 
consists  in  wrapping  the  pears  in  wadding ;  they  are  then 
put  in  soft  paper,  and  thus  covered,  deposited  in  tin  canisters, 
separately ;  the  canisters  being  then  simply  packed  with  salt, 
in  a  strong  box.  One  or  two  of  the  fruit  which  were  exam- 
ined appeared  to  be  quite  sound,  but  others  were  more  or  less 
decayed.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  had  they  been  thus 
packed  before  they  had  attained  perfect  matufrity,  they  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  suffered  no  injury ;  so  far,  therefore, 
the  experiment  may  be  considered  as  successful.  A  Knight- 
ian  medal  was  awarded." 

We  are  gratified  at  this  result,  because  we  know  Mr.  Cur- 
tis has  devoted  much  time  to  the  preservation  of  fruit,  and 
has  been  more  successful  than  most  cultivators  in  keeping 
fruits  placed  in  his  hands;  and  this,  too,  when  he  could 
not  make  his  own  choice,  but  take  such  as  he  could  procure 
fr6m  those  who  raised  them.  Mr.  Curtis  has  communicated 
his  mode  of  preservation  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  Fruit  Committee  will  report  upooi  it  at  a 
future  day. 
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Reine  Claude  de  Batat  Plum.  A  writer  in  the  Garden^ 
er^s  Chronicle  speaks  very  highly  of  this  new  plum.  He 
states  "  that  he  planted  it  against  an  east  wall,  in  the  autumn 
of  1846,  and  it  fruited  for  the  first  time  last  autumn.  It  is 
a  very  large  and  fine  plum,  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  the 
Green  Gage,  in  flavor^  and  much  larger,  ripening  about  ten 
days  later.  It  appears  a  free  bearer,  having  borne  last  year 
more  fruit  than  any  other  out  of  twelve  different  sorts  plant- 
ed at  the  same  time.  This  spring  I  noticed  a  peculiarity 
which  may  account  for  its  fruitfulness.  Although  growing 
very  vigorously,  it  produced  flower  buds,  not  merely  on  the 
spurs,  but  also  on  the  young  wood.  Shoots  between  three 
and  four  feet  long  have  flower  buds  on  them.  No  other 
plum  with  which  I  am  acquainted  exhibits  this  habit.  A 
Reine  Claude  Yiolette,  planted  at  the  same  time,  has  not  yet 
shown  one  flower  bud ;  and  an  old  Green  Gage  has  compara- 
tively few.  They  are  in  a  similar  soil  and  situation  ;  I  there- 
fore infer  the  new  Green  Gage  to  be  a  more  fruitful  kind. 
It  is  not  quite  so  rampant  as  the  Purple  Gage,  but  stronger 
than  the  Green  Gage."  From  the  specimens  we  tasted  last 
year,  ripened  around  Boston,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  valuable 
late  pluuL 

New  Currants.  The  French  and  Belgian  cultivators  ap- 
pear to  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  production  of  new 
currants.  The  Gondouin  currant  has  been  introduced  to  our 
collections,  and  is  tolerably  well  known  ;  it  is  said  to  be  a 
fine  kind.  A  new  variety  is  now  announced,  called  the 
White  Pearl  of  Dielighem.  The  bunches  are  four  inches 
long,  and  bear  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty  berries.  The 
berry  is  spherical,  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  seeds 
perceptible  through  the  skin ;  eye  dark,  and  the  berry  like  a 
beautiful  pearl.  It  is  the  best  white  variety  in  cultivation, 
and  was  raised  by  M.  Remi  Wilquet,  near  Brussels.  If  this 
is  an  improvement  on  the  white  Dutch,  it  will  be  a  valuable 
acquisition. 
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A&T.  y.     Notes  on  Winter  and  early  Spring  Flowering 

Cfreenhouse  Plants,    By  Hortus. 

Daphke  odoaa. 

The  Daphnes  comprise  everything  valuable  in  greenhouse 
plants,'  except  elegance  of  habit,  and  this,  also,  can  be  se- 
cured by  a  little  attention;  when  they  are  growing,  the 
points  of  the  young  shoots  should  be  pinched  out,  to  induce 
them  to  form  laterals.  They  should  be  kept  in  the  green- 
house until  their  growth  is  completed.  A  well  drained  pot, 
loamy  soil,  and  frequent  syringing  will  produce  healthy, 
clean  plants.  Cuttings  root  readily,  either  old  or  young 
wood.     The  variety  rubra  is  decidedly  the  best. 

POLTGALAS 

Form  trusses  of  purplish  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 
"They  £ire  rather  straggly  growing  plants,  and  require  to  have 
jheir  shoots  well  stopped  back.  They  are  easily  raised  from 
jcuttings,  and  ishould  have  their  pots  well  drained,  and  porous 
soil ;  they  require  to  be  kept  rather  dry  during  winter,  the 
points  of  .the  shoots  being  liable  to  damp  off. 

Ericas,  or  heaths. 

The  following  flower  in  winter.  E.  gracilis,  E.  mediterra- 
nia,  E.  Sebana,  E.  hyem^alis,  E.  Willmoreana,  E.  verticillata, 
E*  ciffira.  They  should  always  be  set  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
J^ouse^.and  no  more  water  given  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

They  require  porous^  fibry  soil,  well  drained.  Their  deli- 
cate roots  will  Qot  bear  extremes^  either  of  drought  or  moist- 
ure. They  may  ^tand  out  of  doors  for  a  few  months  in 
summer,  if  the  pots  are  plunged  to  keep  the  roots  from  get- 
ting parched,  and  syringed  occasionally  on  dry  evenings. 

Mignonette. 

This  may  appear  a  very  humble  plant  for  a  greenhouse ; 
nevertheless,  few  flowers  are  more  esteemed  for  bouquets. 
To  have  it  in  flower  at  Christmas,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
jibout  the  beginning  of  August,  in  four  or  six  inch  pots,  thin- 
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ning  the  plants  as  they  advance  to  five  or  seven  in  each  pot. 
Water  should  at  all  times  be  very  carefully  given.  The 
roots  penetrate  perpendicularly,  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
Water  seldom,  but  copiously ;  dribbling  will  soon  kill  them. 
Single  plants  will  attain  to  a  large  aize  if  kept  from  flowering. 

LeSCHENAULTIA   FOfiJfOSA 

Is  a  favorite,  delicate,  dwarf-growing  plant,  bearing  a  pro- 
fusion of  bright  red  flowers,  for  nine  months  of  the  year. 
It  requires  to  be  carefully  potted  in  light,  fibry  soil,  mixed 
with  pebbles,  or  charcoal ;  water  very  carefully,  applied  in* 
winter  and  during  dull  weather.  Grows  with  great  vigor 
when  grafted  on  the  L.  biloba.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower  until  they 
attain  a  good  size.  Succeeds  best  in  the  greenhouse  all  the 
year,  placed  in  an  airy  situation  during  summer. 

Heliotropes 

Are  valuable  when  cut  flowers  are  in  requisition ;  cuttings 
struck  in  June,  will  form  good  sized  plants,  in  five  or  six  inch 
pots,  before  winter.  They  will  flower  profusely  after  being 
taken  into  the  greenhouse.  Plants  may  be  lifted  out  of  the 
flower  garden  in  the  fall,  before  frost,  the  branches  pruned 
in  a  little,  and  potted.  They  will  flower  early  in  spring. 
They  are  well  adapted  for  training  on  a  back  wall,  or  on  the 
rafters ;  planted  in  such  a  situation  they  will  attain  a  large 
size,  and  remain  constantly  in  flower.  Yoltaridnum  is  a 
desirable  quality. 

PiMELEAS. 

These  are  fine  spring  flowering  plants,  requiring  well- 
drained,  turfy  soil ;  prune  close  down  when  the  flowers  fade, 
and  keep  them  in  the  house  until  the  growths  are  hardy ;  if 
then  placed  out  of  doors  they  will  ripen  and  ensure  plenty 
of  flowers.  P.  hispida,  P.  decussata,  P.  Hendersonw,  and 
P.  spectabilis  are  good  varieties.  They  form  capitate  heads 
of  pinky  white,  and  red  flowers. 

CUPHEA    PLATTCENTRA 

This  is  a  valuable  plant  on  account  of  being  almost  al- 
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ways  ia  flower.  It  is  easily  increased  either  by  seeds  or  cut* 
tings.  It  is  a  fine  border  plant  for  the  flower  garden,  in 
summer,  and  if  lifted  before  frost,  and  potted,  shading  for  a 
few  days  afterwards,  will  suffer  little  injury,  and  keep  flower- 
ing all  winter. 

BOBONIAS. 

Boronta  serrulata,  B.  anemonefolia,  and  B.  vimineaare  very 
fine  plants,  the  former  especially,  its  leaves  having  a  pe- 
culiar freshness,  forming  a  fine  contrast  with  its  rose  colored 
flowers.  In  New  South  Wales  it  is  called  the  native  rose. 
The  principal  point  in  their  management  is  to  keep  them  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  house  after  the  flowers  fade,  to  al- 
low them  to  make  a  good  growth.  At  this  time  they  should 
not  be  subjected  to  currents  of  air,  or  the  foliage  will  assume 
a  rusty  hue.  About  the  middle  of  sunmier,  they  may  be 
set  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  open  air.  They  are  increased 
by  cuttings  when  the  young  wood  is  hardened. 

Epiphtllums. 

These  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  Cacti  family,  and  when 
grafted  on  Cereus  quadrangularis,  are  quite  hardy  greenhouse 
plants.  They  flower  profusely  in  December  and  January. 
They  like  plenty  of  moisture  while  growing  rapidly ;  when 
the  shoots  begin  to  harden  and  feel  firm,  water  should  be 
gradually  withheld,  and  the  plants  set  out  of  doors.  Cut- 
tings root  readily,  but  they  flower  more  profusely,  and  are 
easier  managed,  when  grafted. 

Azaleas 

Require  a  free,  turfy  soil,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  used 
in  a  dry  state  and  pressed  firm  in  the  pots.  This  remark  is 
applicable  to  all  plants  that  form  very  small,  hair-Iike  roots. 
Shifting  is  most  advantageously  performed  immediately  after 
they  have  done  flowering.  When  making  their  growths, 
keep  them  well  syringed.  When  the  young  wood  is  ripened, 
they  may  be  exposed  to  all  weather,  provided  that  the  pots 
are  protected  from  parching  sun.  When  housed  in  autunm, 
keep  them  on  short  allowance  of  water  until  the  flower  buds 
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appear  prominent.  They  can  be  raised  from  cuttings,  but 
some  of  the  best  varieties  are  found  to  be  shortlived  on  their 
own  roots,  and  are  generally  grafted  upon  the  more  robust 
growers,  as  A,  phasnicea. 

The  following  are  distinct : 

A.  triumphans,  Leucomegestre,  Remingt6nn,  speciosa,  ftil- 
gens,  coronata,  speciosissima,  &c.|  and  A.  variegata  and  Gled- 
stan^sn,  among  the  delicate  growing  ones. 

Cakellias. 

These  are  prominent  in  every  collection,  and  of  easy  man- 
agement. They  grow  well  in  strong,  loamy  soil,  always 
properly  drained.  When  the  flowering  season  is  over,  they 
will  commence  growing.  Water  freely  unless  they  have  been 
recently  potted.  In  this  case,  care  is  requisite  not  to  saturate 
the  fresh  soil  until  it  is  occupied  with  roots.  Syringe  over- 
head daily.  When  the  shoots  are  assuming  a  brown  color, 
the  plants  may  be  set  out  of  doors.  This  exposure  acts  as 
a  jcheck  to  growth,  and  insures  abundance  of  flower  "buds. 
They  should  be  housed  before  cold  weather  in  autumn  ;  not 
that  the  Camellia  is  a  tender  plant,  but  to  avoid  getting  the 
soil  saturated  with  cold  rains.  Allow  them  a  minimum 
quantity  of  water  during  winter,  as  this  is  their  proper  rest- 
ing period.  Increase  the  supply  as  the  buds  open.  The 
cooler  they  are  kept,  the  logger  will  the  flowers  remain  in 
perfection.  They  should  always  be  kept  in  the  coolest  end 
of  the  house. 

The  following  are  suitable  for  a  small  collection : 

Camelha  double  white.  Lady  Hume's  blush,  fimbriata, 
candidissima,  Landr6thi»,  Slogans,  myrtifolia,  imbricata,  tri- 
color, Donckelaeri,  Fordw,  Peastfi,  and  Henry  Favre,  &c. ; 
these  will  give  a  good  assortment  of  colors. 

March  17  th,  1851. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Our  correspondent  will  continue  his  excellent  remarks  on 
select  plants,  and  will  ofler  a  list  of  summer  and  autumn 
blooming  varieties,  following  up  with  a  list  of  climbing 
plants,  and  concluding  with  some  general  remarks.-— En. 
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REVIEWS. 

Abt.  I.  The  Flower  Garden,  or  Breck^s  Book  of  Flowers; 
in  which  is  described  all  the  various  hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, annuals,  shrubby  plants^  and  evergreen  trees,  de- 
sirablefor  ornamental  purposes,  ivith  directions  for  Culii- 
tion*  By  Joseph  Bbeck,  Seedsmau  and  Florist,  &,c.  1 
Vol.  12mo.,  pp.  336:  Boston,  1861. 

The  title  of  this  work,  by  our  friend  and  former  contem- 
porary, Mr.  Breck,  fully  indicates  its  character.  It  is,  as  it 
purports,  a  manual  for  the  lover  of  flowers  and  plants,  both 
herbaceous  and  shrubby,  and  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  the 
most  beautiful  varieties,  as  well  as  their  general  treatment 
and  cultivation. 

Mr.  Breck  has  had  long  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  and  what  he  says  is  practical,  and  always  to  the 
point ;  he  makes  no  attempt  at  fine  writing,  so  common  with 
some  authors,  nor  is  he  allured  into  a  forget^ulness  of  his 
subject  by  dry  technical  descriptions ;  but  he  gives  a  popular 
and  imderstandable  account  of  what  he  treats  upon,  and 
such  instruction  as  will  be  of  value  to  new  beginners,  for 
whom  the  work  is  more  particularly  intended.  We  copy  its 
object  from  the  preface  : 

'<  The  object  of  this  volume  is  the  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge  and  practical  information  in  relation  to  the 
flower  kingdom;  particularly  for  hardy  trees,  shruba  and 
plants,  desirable  for  the  embellishment  of  the  flower  garden 
and  pleasure  ground.  It  is  not  designed  as  a  scientific  trea* 
tise  for  those  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  plants,  but 
for  new  beginners,  who  are  just  entering  the  temple  of  Flo- 
ra;  or  as  a  book  of  reference  to  those  who  have  but  little 
time  for  research,  and  who  desire  some  simple  descriptions  of 
the  habits  of  plants  or  seeds,  which  they  may  wish  16 
grow," 

The  author  remarks  that  the  work  was  devised  twenty 
years  ago,  and  much  of  it  written,  but  from  unavoidable 
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causes  it  was  then  abandoned.  The  manuscript  has  now 
been  revised  and  re-written,  and  with  numerous  extracts 
from  the  perodicals  of  the  day,  makes  up  the  volume  before 
us.     It  will  prove  a  useful  work  to  the  uninitiated. 


Art.  II.  The  Oardener^s  Text  Book;  containing  Practical 
Directions  upon  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden;  and  for  the  Culture  and  Domestic  Use 
of  its  Vegetables^  Fruits^  and  Medicinal  Herbs.  By  Pe- 
ter ADJkM  ScHENCK,  foHUcr  Gardcucr  to  Edw.  C.  Wil- 
liams, Esq.     1  vol.  12mo.,  pp.  306 :  Boston,  1851. 

If  the  products  of  our  kitchen  gardens  are  not  greatly  im- 
proved, it  will  not  certainly  be  for  want  of  information  ne- 
cessary to  produce  such  a  result.  Messrs.  Bridgeman,  Buist, 
and  other  authors,  one  would  suppose,  had  covered  the  whole 
ground,  and  yet  Mr.  Schenck  comes  forward  with  his  manual, 
giving  the  results  of  long  practical  experience,  adding  to  the 
stock  of  information  already  accumulated ;  and,  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  work,  leaving,  apparently,  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired.    We  can  commend  it  as  a  cheap  and  instructive  work. 


Art.  III.  The  Western  Horticultural  Review.  John  A. 
Warder,  M.  D.,  Editor.  Two  monthly  Nos.  Large  octa- 
vo. 48  pages  each.     Nos.  2  to  6. 

This  is  the,  title  of  a  new  Horticultural  periodical,  hailing 
from  the  "  Queen  City."  We  welcome  it  to  the  great  field 
of  labor,  where  "  the  more  hands  the  more  work,"  and  where 
there  is  abundant  need  of  all  the  aid  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  dissemination  of  valuable  information  in  the 
progressing  science  of  Horticulture. 

The  numbers  before  us  should  have  had  an  earlier  notice, 
but  the  desire  to  accommodate  our  correspondents,  has  pre- 
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rented  us  from  finding  space  sooner.  They  are  well  filled 
with  original  communications  and  selected  matter,  and  the 
numbers  so  far,  (we  have  not  seen  the  first)  appear  to  be 
well  worthy  of  the  state  and  progress  of  gardening  in  the 
West.  Our  only  hope  is  that  it  may  find  troops  of  friends, 
and  live  to  a  good  old  age. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  L    (TeneroZ  Ab<tctf . 

> 
HsADiire  OR  Spurrino  in  Hard-woodkd  Flahtb. — ^The  following  artu 
cle  10  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  read  on  this  subject,  and  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  cultivator.  It  will  at  once  occur  to  all,  that  the  mea* 
gre  appearance  of  many  collections  of  plants  is  owing  to  a  want  of  the 
pruning  knife ;  this  want  being  kept  up  by  the  fear  of  ii^uring  the  plants, 
or  losing  a  branch,  particularly  of  such  things  as  Camellias,  &c.  We 
especially  commend  it  to  amateur  cultivators. — E<L 

There  may  be  nothing  veiy  novel  in  my  practice  of  assimilating  the  treat- 
ment of  many  hard->wooded  plants  to  that  of  roses ;  but  I  have,  been  to  many 
establishments  in  which  it  has  not  been  adopted,  and  it  may,  to  aome  at  ^ 

least,  be  information  when  they  are  told  that  almost  all  hard-wooded  subjects 
may  be  brought  as  completely  under  the  control  of  the  knife  as  the  best 
habited  of  the  varieties  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  I  do  not  propose  to  no- 
tice all  the  families  which  flourish  under  such  treatment ;  but  eicperience 
has  taught  me  that  many  plants,  inclined  to  grow  rambling  and  bare  at  the 
bottom,  can  be  grown  as  fine,  as  shrubby,  and  as  well  furnished,  for  many 
years,  as  a  young  specimen  grown  up  to  perfection ;  and  that,  too,  by  sim- 
ply treating  them  as  we  treat  roses.  But  they  must  be  commenced  with  as  »  • 
we  mean  to  go  on.  Let  me  commence  with  the  Camellia  japcmica,  a  splen- 
did  evergreen,  generaUy  spoiled  at  the  onset,  because  all  of  us  like  to  see 
the  bud  or  the  graft  make  wood  early,  and  because  it  grows  to  a  teiminal 
bud,  and  sets  for  bloom,  we  have  no  heart,  as  it  were,  to  deprive  ourselves 
of  itB  flower ;  the  upshot  of  this  is,  that  we  have  a  foot  of  the  new  growth, 
the  lower  part  being  sacrificed  to  great  expenditure  of  vigor,  demanded  by 
the  flower,  and,  therefore,  naked.  Now,  the  plan  I  adopt  with  a  plant  which 
has  made  its  first  growth,  and,  it  may  be,  set  for  bloom,  is  to  cut  the  ripe 
wood  down  to  the  three  lower  leaves,  before  the  bloom-bud  ev^  swells. 
Not  one  plant  in  ten  fails  to  ntake  three  vigorous  shoots,  which,  the  second 
year,  wiU  be  as  strong  as  the  one  worked  branch  was  the  first  The  second 
yeai,  I  cut  the  two  lower  ones  down  to  two  leaves  or  joints,  and  the  top  one 
to  three.  This  operation  rewards  me  in  the  third  season's  growth  with  two 
shoots  each  to  the  lower  ones,  and  three  to  the  centre  one.    I  am  not  now 
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entering  into  the  shiftmg  that  ib  annually  neceesaiy,  becanae  it  doee  not 
afifect  ihe  queetion  of  praning ,  but,  independently  of  these  seven  shoots, 
there  may  be  laterals,  and  if  they  come  too  close  or  crowded,  the  spare  ones 
should  be  rubbed  off  before  they. share  any  of  the  strength  that  may  be 
wanted  for  the  principal  branches.  The  chances  are,  that  I  have  a  bloom- 
bud  at  the  end  of  every  shoot,  and  this  third  year  I  allow  them  to  bloom ; 
but,  if  there  be  two  flower-buds  close  together,  I  pinch  one  out  If  the  shoot 
by  the  side  of  the  flower  makes  an  early  push,  which  is  the  case  with  many 
varieties,  I  take  it  away ;  because  I  do  not  want  to  waste  in  growth  the 
strength  required  for  the  blooms.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  decay,  I  cut  all 
these  seven  down  sb  before,  regulating  them  to  one  or  two  (or  occasionally 
even  to  three)  eyes  or  joints,  according  as  I  see  the  plant  requires,  or  does 
not  require,  branches.  Every  year  I  prune  my  plant  sb  carefully  as  I  would 
a  rose,  cutting  away  all  weakly  shoots,  and,  as  the  new  growth  commences, 
rubbing  off  all  the  buds  that  are  growing  where  I  do  not  want  branches. 
The  Fuchsia  (which  gardeners  seem  to  stake  their  credit  on  growing  as  flist 
as  they  can,  and  producing  a  large  plant  from  a  cutting  in  a  single  season) 
requires  the  same  care  as  a  camellia  or  a  rose.  We  ought  to  form  the  plant 
from  the  first,  only ;  as  it  is  a  rapid  grower,  we  may  begin  to  form  it  by 
pinching  out  the  leading  shoot  as  soon  as  there  are  three  or  four  pair  of 
leaves ;  yet  I  prefer  allowing  it  to  have  its  season  of  growth,  and  ripen  its 
wood.  It  may  be  that  lateral  branches  have  grown  out  near  the  bottom,  and 
some  varieties  are  of  such  fine  habit  that  we  can  hardly  improve  them ;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  season  of  growth,  I  let  them  rest,  and  before  they  maJte 
their  spring  start,  I  spur  in  all  the  strong  side  shoots  to  two  or  three  eyes, 
and  cut  away  weakly  branches  close,  pruning  down  the  centre  shoot  to  three 
or  four  eyes  above  the  highest  spurs  that  I  leave.  The  only  objection  that 
can  be  urged  against  this  treatment  for  Fuchsias  applies  to  but  few  varieties. 
There  are  some  too  succulent,  but  they  will  all  ripen  the  greater  part  of 
their  wood,  and  many  will  be  found  hard  and  perfectly  ripe  before  they 
make  their  spring  growth.  Once  get  a  Fuchsia  to  a  good-shaped  skeleton, 
as  it  were,  and  you  may  prune  every  year,  with  the  greatest  advantage.  I 
have  in  the  Fuchsia  mentioned,  the  least  favorable  plant  for  my  treatment, 
but  I  have  never  found  it  to  fail  in  producing  compact  and  well-furnished  . 
plants,  prolific  in  bloom,  and  requiring  no  props.  The  Weigela  rosea,  which 
I  have  seen  exhibited  as  a  large  bush,  well  flowered  at  the  top,  but  sadly 
naked  at  the  bottom,  ought  to  be  treated  precisely  as  we  should  treat  a  rose. 
The  very  first  year  that  it  may  be  called  a  plant,  cut  the  main  stem  down 
within  four  inches  or  even  three  inches  of  the  pot,  and  whatever  strong  side- 
shoots  there  may  be,  should  be  shortened  to  even  less  than  this,  even  to  two 
or  three  eyes,  while  any  weak  ones  should  be  removed  altogether  very  close 
to  the  stem.  This  cut-back  plant  will  throw  out  numerous  shoots,  and  every 
shoot  will  flower.  I  have  bloomed  this  plant  the  second  season  (so  cut  back) 
profusely.  Let  it  make  all  the  wood  it  may  afler  blooming,  but  you  should 
cut  out  all  the  thin  shoots  and  spur  back  all  the  strong  ones.  The  only 
guide  you  need  have  will  be  the  form  of  the  specimen,  for  it  is  always  ad- 
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vimble  to  prnne  away  whatOTer  is  out  of  shape,  without  reference  to  ai^- 
thing  else.    The  Weigela  rosea  will  flower  not  only  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wood,  but  the  veiy  shoots,  that  will,  like  suckers  torn  a  rose,  break  out  be- 
low the  soil,  will  bloom  also ;  but  let  the  plant  grow  its  own  way,  and  it  has 
far  from  an  ugly  habit,  and  all  the  lower  eyes  will,  like  those  of  the  rose, 
remain  stagnant,  and  the  flowers  be,  as  they  are  usually  seen,  ccmfined  to 
the  upper  half  of  the  plant    Hovea  Celsi  is  a  plant  which,  above  all  others, 
should  be  spurred ;  it  should,  however,  be  stopped  while  young,  within  three 
eyes  of  the  bottom,  grown  slowly,  and  when  tiie  three  shoots  have  made  two 
joints  each,  pinch  off  the  third.    It  may  be  grown  then  till  it  completes  the 
shoots,  and  shows  its  bloom-buds,  when  it  may  rest ;  but,  before  it  starts 
into  growth  again,  cut  all  the  shoots  back  to  two  joints,  and  continue  this 
pruning  system  after  eveiy  bloom,  and  before  the  plant  makes  its  new 
wood*    All  the  epacrises,  many  of  the  acacias,  cytisus,  heaths  and  aasaleaH, 
hibiscus,  or  indeed  most  plants  that  are  not  very  succulent,  will  be  improved 
by  more  or  less  of  the  treatment  to  which  we  subject  roses,  care  being  taken 
to  prune  before  the  new  growth  is  made ;  and  in  plants  which  push  their 
fiew  growth  before  the  bloom  is  over,  the  shoots  should  be  removed,  by 
pinching  off  the  growing  part    With  epacrises  this  is  essential,  for  they 
ivould,  if  allowed,  grow  some  inches  above  the  flowers  before  they  faded ; 
t)esides,  bj  pinching  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots  early,  the  flowers  are  more 
^equally  deireloped.    In  all  pruning  look  well  to  the  form  you  desire  the 
idants  to  assume  when  their  growth  is  completed,  and  cut  in  accordingly. 
i  have  found  the  knife  as  useflil  in  the  stove  and  greenhouse  as  it  is  among 
}flruit  trees,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  whoever  takes  a  professional  pride  in 
igood  specimens,  iirespective  of  size,  will  find  the  most  awkwardly  growing 
subjects  very  obedient,  if  they  begin  in  time,    Undef  the  free  pruning  sys- 
tem there  will  be  found  little  need  of  props,  stakes,  and  wires,  every  one  of 
which  is  a  blemish ;  but  so  long  as  size  is  to  beat  sjrmmetry,  and  handsome 
grawiag  shrubs  are  allowed  to  be  exhibited  in  frames,  and  the  blooming 
wood  to  be  bent  and  tortured  to  cover  an  even  surface,  there  will  be  little 
encouragement  for  those  who  study  the  habit  of  a  plant,  and  produce  it  as  it 
jshould  be  grown  without  unnatural  training.    So  long  as  a  plant  can  be 
ga&wji  to  support  itself,  so  long  ought  any  specimens  unnaturally  supported 
telM  CBJeeted ;  but  of  this,  perhaps,  I  may  at  some  other  time  have  some- 
thing to  say.--fGar«£.  C%ron.  1581,  p.  197.; 

New  Modi  of  Propaoating  Herbaceous  Pjbonies. — Over  a  tuft  of 
peony  with  herbaceous  stems,  place  a  box  or  pot  without  a  bottom ;  fill  the 
box  or  pot  up  with  well-worked  vegetable  mould ;  the  stems  have  then  to 
make  their  way  through  this  earth  before  they  can  produce  any  flowers.  If 
the  height  of  the  box  or  pot  is  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  inches,  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  the  stems  always  rise  through  this  thickness,  and  always  attain 
the  height  fixed  for  them,  and  then  develop  their  flowers.  The  soil  should 
be  k^pt  damp  all  the  summer,  in  order  that  roots  may  be  farmed  in  a  proper 
•way.  Towards  November  or  December,  the  stems  may  be  cut  off  flush 
«with  the  bottom  of  the  box  or  pot,  for  they  will  be  found  furnished  with  roots 
ibioughout  their  entire  lengths.    The  same  stems  may  be  cut  into  lengthsi 
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and  each  length,  having  a  bnd  and  some  Toots,  will,  if  placed  in  well- 
worked  soil,  prodnce  a  qew  plant  In  planting  these  lengths,  each  should 
be  covered  with  earth,  about  two  inches  deep,  so  that  the  plant  may  draw 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  and  not  be  killed  in  frosty  weather.  In  this  way 
the  stems  of  the  double  flowered  pceonia  officinalis,  which  are  commonly 
annuals,  become  perennials,  by  the  absence  of  light,  and  the  obstruction  ar- 
tificially  applied  to  their  growth.  All  my  experiments  have  been  made  on 
this  plant,  but  [  am  convinced  that  similar  results  could  be  obtained  from 
others  of  a  like  nature.  Although  the  common  peony  is  exceedingly  hardy 
and  strong  in  constitution,  no  mode  of  multiplying  it  has  been  hit  upon,  ex- 
cept by  dividing  its  roots,  which  greatly  disorders  the  course  of  its  vegeta- 
tion. By  the  new  process,  many  plants  can  be  obtained,  and  the  large  roots 
of  the  original  one  remain  undisturbed.  Propagation  by  dividing  the  great 
roots  is  exceedingly  easy ;  for  each  piece,  carefully  treated,  gives  in  time  a 
plant,  but  the  plant  thus  obtained  does  not  bear  any  flowers  for  the  first  three 
years,  after  which  time  development  proceeds  rapidly ;  the  new  process, 
above  described,  is  much  quicker.  Chinese  pieonies,  which  have  been  hith- 
erto universally  propagated  by  the  division  of  their  under-ground  stem,  may, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  be  multiplied  in  the  new  way.  The  com- 
mon purple  pieony  and  its  varieties  are  often  planted  in  the  most  unsuitable 
situations ;  they  are  put  under  trees,  in  large  parks,  or  in  clumps,  in  pleasure 
gardens ;  their  stems  are  consequently  poor,  and  their  flowers  not  half  so 
large  as  they  should  be.  Placed  in  proper  situations  the  common  heignt  of 
the  purple  peony  and  its  varieties  is  about  three  fbet  In  order  that  a  tuft 
of  pieony  may  grow  well,  it  should  occupy  a  circumference  of  two  yards, 
and  be  placed  where  the  gardenei^s  spade  can  never  wound  its  roots.  The 
plant  likes  to  be  left  alone  and  undisturbed ;  it  does  not  like  to  be  placed 
near  other  plants  with  long  roots  which  intermix  with  its  own,  and  deprive 
them  of  the  moisture  they  require.  It  is  only  when  these  conditions  are  ob- 
served that  fine  pieonies  are  produced ;  if  they  are  put  under  the  shade  of 
a  large  tree,  their  stems  are  weak,  and  are  beaten  down  by  the  first  storm  of 
wind  and  rain.  The  space  of  two  yards  may  seem  unnecessary  in  the  eyes 
of  many  amateurs,  but  let  them  recollect  that  it  will  soon  be  filled  by  stems 
themselves,  a  yard  long,  and  which  spread  out  from  a  common  centre ;  be- 
sides, the  roots  are  longer  than  the  stems,  and  ought  not  to  be  interfered 
with.  There  used  to  be,  many  years  ago,  in  M.  MoWs  park,  at  M^ri-sur- 
Oise,  a  horse-shoe  plantation  of  clipped  yews.  Between  each  yew  there 
was  a  pieony ;  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  growth  of  the  peonies ; 
they  had  plenty  of  air  and  light,  were  never  disturbed  in  any  way,  and  bore 
magnificent  flowers,  which  produced  a  very  fine  efiect  I  have  never  since 
seen  as  beautiful  a  plantation.  The  ground  intended  for  peonies  jnnst  be 
well  dug  and  loosened  at  least  three  feet  deep,  so  that  the  roots,  which 
spread  in  every  direction,  may  act  freely  and  for  a  long  time ;  for  these 
plants  will  continue  to  flourish  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  without  showing  any 
symptoms  of  decay,  provided  always  tiiey  are  never  disturbed.  The  peony 
18  one  of  the  few  plants  not  attacked  by  grubs  and  insects ;  this  is  true  of  all 
ite  varieties.     The  earwig,  alone,  is  sometimes  found  among  its  petals ;  bad 
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they  do  not  stay  long,  as  the  first  fall  of  rain  or  heavy  dew  causes  them  to 
decamp.  What  we  have  said  about  the  preparation  of  the  earth  is  of  special 
importance,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  Chinese  pceonies,  for  their  roots 
are  as  long  again  as  those  of  the  common  variety,  and  their  stems  cannot 
acquire  their  proper  height ;  nor  can  their  flowers  attain  perfection  unless 
there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  nourishment  Pieonia  edulis  requires  peculiar 
attention,  for  its  stems  naturally  grow  three,  four,  or  four  and  a  half  feet  high. 
Peonies  are  extremely  useful  for  decorating  gardens,  as  the  quality  of  the 
soil  is  not  of  great  consequence,  and  the  beauty  and  odor  of  the  flowers  are 
of  the  highest  degree  of  merit — (Gard,  Chroru  1851,  p.  119.J 

On  the  Cultivation  of  ths  Chrysanthemum. — ^At  one  of  the  pre- 
liminary meetings  of  the  Stoke  Newington  Society,  the  following  paper  was 
read  on  the  culture  of  this  flower : — 

"  The  cuttings  should  be  clean,  strong,  and  short-jointed ;  not  suckers, 
but  strictly  speaking  cuttings.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  se- 
cured, which  should  be  efiected  by  the  middle  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  proceed  with  the  striking  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  properly 
rooted,  pot  them,  either  singly  or  three  in  a  pot,  as  the  varieties  may  re- 
spectively require.  In  my  opinion,  some  kinds  succeed  best  potted  singly, 
and  make  finer  specimens ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  others  do  best  three  in 
a  pot ;  the  varieties  I  should  advise  to  plant  singly,  would  be,  pilot.  Queen 
of  England,  Annie  Salter,  defiance,  and  vesta ;  of  such  sorts  as  golden 
clustered  yellow,  Bikdame  Poggi,  gipsy,  Madame  Camerson,  and  Harris's 
Queen  Victoria,  I  should,  by  all  means,  recommend  three  plants  to  be  placed 
in  a  pot  I  use  five-inch  pots ;  when  thoroughly  established  in  these,  I  at 
once  shifl  them  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to  bloom,  which 
should  either  be  eleven  or  nine-inch  pots,  according  to  the  inclination  or 
convenience  of  the  cultivator ;  if  smaller  pots  are  employed,  it  will  be  found 
extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a  healthy  and  vigorous  foliage  on  the  plants, 
and  although  a  good  head  of  bloom  may  be  secured,  yet  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  this  with  bad  foliage  is  unsuitable  for  an  exhibition  table ;  fo- 
liage, more  especially,  is  what  I  aim  at,  almost  at  the  expense  of  bloom. 
The  soil  I  use  and  prefer,  is  maiden  loam  and  dung,  three  parts  of  the  former 
to  two  of  the  latter,  with  the  addition  of  charcoal  dust  and  coarse  sand.  Be 
particular  as  to  drainage,  or  the  foliage  will  be  sure  to  sufier.  With  respect 
to  watering,  I  apply  water  as  often  as  is  necessary,  whether  it  be  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  or  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  I  firequently  use  the  syringe  from 
the  time  they  are  potted  till  the  time  they  are  in  bloom ;  its  application  tends 
much  to  improve  the  color  of  the  foliage,  and  hsB  the  additional  advantage 
of  keeping  the  plants  clean  and  firee  from  insects.  I  am  an  advocate  for  the 
use  of  liquid  manure,  and  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  sheep  manure  wa- 
ter. It  may,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  so  powerful  as  guano,  but  I  consider  it  a 
much  safer  manure,  more  especially  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur ;  I  also 
think  that  it  has  the  effect  of  securing  a  neater  and  more  compact  growth, 
which  is  of  importance  in  a  specimen  plant  I  would  advise  the  applicatioD 
of  manure  water  firom  the  middle  of  July  up  to  the  time  of  exhibition. 
Stopping  the  plants  appears  to  me  to  be  altogether  wrong,  although  the 
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practice  is  strongly  recommended  by  many  writers  on  gardening.  I  have 
tried  it,  and  'Can  speak  confidently  as  to  the  result,  which  has  invariably 
been  a  decided  failure.  Be  particular  in  tying  out  the  plants  properly  in 
every  stage  of  their  growth ;  you  should  begin  at  the  beginning,  for  if  the 
operation  is  neglected  until  the  plants  have  attained  size,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  them  assume  the  desired  shape.  By  tying,  in  addition  to 
form,  you  secure  the  branches  from  accident  by  wind  or  from  other  causes ; 
and  it  also  ensures  a  free  circulation  of  air  among  the  foliage  and  branches. 
I  find  three  sticks  to  each  pot,  placed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  sufficient; 
through  these  sticks  I  pass  three  rings  of  wire,  one  at  the  middle,  the  others 
near  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  plant ;  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  tying 
is,  that  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  so  many  sticks ;  and  in 
consequence  gives  the  plant  a  more  natural  appearance.  I  would  recom- 
mend plunging  the  pots,  but  be  sure  you  have  a  dry  bottom ;  in  such  a  situa- 
tion the  roots  are  kept  cool  without  being  wet ;  plunging  has  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  preventing  the  plants  firom  being  blown  about  by  wind ;  be  care- 
ful, however,  not  to  plunge  in  a  wet,  cold,  badly  drained  soil.  The  time 
for  housing  the  specimens  depends  very  much  upon  circumstances ;  as  for 
instance,  the  weather,  the  precise  date  on  which  they  may  be  required,  &c. 
Housing  will  have  the  effect  of  slightly  forwarding  them ;  be  careful  not  to 
shelter  them  too  soon ;  if  you  do  you  will  lose  in  a  few  days  what  has  been 
the  aim  of  a  whole  season  to  obtain,  viz.,  good  healthy  foliage.  The  varie- 
ties suitable  for  specimen  plants  are  the  following: — ^Vesta,  Annie  Salter, 
gipsy,  golden  clustered  yellow,  defiance,  Queen  of  England,  Madame  Cam- 
erson,  pilot,  Madame  Poggi,  The  Duke,  and  Harris's  Queen  Victoria.  I 
prefer  growing  two  pots  of  each  of  the  above  sorts,  which  I  can  with  confi- 
dence recommend.  And  now  permit  me  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
grand  secret  of  Chrysanthemum  growing  (for  I  would  be  sorry  to  keep  back 
any  information  that  is  at  all  calculated  to  enlighten  you  upon  the  subject) 
is  Ume  and  attention.  These  constitute  the  keystone  of  success."  An  in^ 
teresting  and  friendly  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding paper,  whose  publication  want  of  room  compels  us  to  defer  until 
next  week. — (Gard,  Chrmu  1851,  p.  151.  J 

The  Tree  Paont  or  Moutan  Gardens  of  Shanghae. — ^Leaving 
the  south  garden  described  in  my  last  letter,  I  walked  onwards  to  the  Mou- 
tan nurseries.  They  are  situated  near  the  village  of  Fa-who,  about  five  or 
six  miles  west  of  Shanghae,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  cotton  coun- 
try. On  the  road,  I  met  a  number  of  Coolies,  each  carrying  two  baskets,  filled 
with  moutans  in  full  flower,  which  were  on  their  way  to  the  markets  for  sale. 
When  I  reached  the  gardens  I  found  many  of  the  plants  in  full  bloom,  and 
certainly  extremely  handsome.  The  purple  and  lUac-colored  kinds  were 
particularly  striking.  One,  a  very  dwarf  kind,  and  apparently  a  distinct 
species,  had  finely  cut  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  dark  velvety  puxple,  like  the 
Tuscany  rose  oi  our  gardens.  This  the  Chinese  call  the  ^  black  "  moutan, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  same  which  Dr.  Lindley  has  described  in  the  ^  Jour- 
nal of  the  Horticultural  Society,"  and  named  P.  atroeanguinea.  Another 
kind  called  the  ^  tse,"  or  purple,  haa  doable  flowen  of  a  large  size ;  this  h 
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probably  the  variety  reported  to  have  1,000  petals  and  which  is  said  to  exist 
only  in  the  garden  of  the  Emperor.  The  tl^  is  called  the  ^'lan,"  or  blue. 
This  is  a  lUac  variety,  flowers  of  the  color  of  Glycine  siensis.  There  are 
others  of  various  shades  of  porple,  perfectly  distinct  from  these,  and  equally 
fine.  The  double  whites  are  also  numerous  and  handsome.  The  largest  of 
these  Dr.  Lindley  has  named  P.  globosa,  but  there  are  four  or  five  others 
nearly  as  large,  and  double.  Some  of  them  have  a  slight  lilac  tinge,  which 
gives  a  richness  to  the  color.  The  most  expensive  is  one  called  ^  wang," 
or  yellow,  by  the  Chinese ;  it  is  a  straw-colored  variety,  rather  pretty,  but 
not  so  handsome  as  some  of  the  others.  The  reds  (hong)  are  also  numerous. 
Curious  enough,  those  kinds  which  are  common  in  Canton  and  England,  are 
me  here.  There  are  about  half-a-dozen  of  new  varieties  of  reds  in  these 
gardens:  one  of  them  called  *' Vanyang-hong"  by  the  Chinese,  is  the  finest  ' 
flower  I  ever  saw.  The  flowers  are  of  a  clear  red  color,  unlike  any  of  the 
others,  perfectiy  double,  and  each  measures  about  ten  inches  across.  Alto- 
gether I  numbered  about  thirty  distinct  varieties  in  these  gardens.  Nearly 
all  these  fine  varieties  of  the  moutan  are  quite  unknown  in  Canton.  This 
may  seem  strange  in  a  country  where  the  people  are  proverbially  fond  of 
flowers ;  but  the  Chinese  are  so  machine-like  in  all  their  movements  that, 
after  a  little  acquaintance  with  them,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  apparent 
anomaly.  The  fact  is,  the  Canton  gardens  are  supplied  with  montans  by 
another  district,  which  lies  much  further  to  the  west  than  Shanghae.  From 
time  immemorial  the  same  gardens  have  supplied  these  flowers ;  they  came 
always  by  the  same  road,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  Shanghae,  un- 
til the  close  of  the  last  war,  never  seems  to  have  had  any  connection  with 
Canton,  in  so  far  as  flowers  were  concerned,  consequently  these  fine  varie- 
ties of  the  tree  pieony  never  found  their  way  to  the  south,  and  from  thence 
to  Europe.  The  moutan  gardens  are  numerous,  but  each  is  upon  a  very 
small  scale ;  they  look  more  like  cottage  gardens  than  anything  else,  and 
are  managed  in  the  same  way  as  gardens  of  this  description  generally  are, 
namely,  by  the  members  of  the  family.  The  female  part  of  the  community 
seem  to  take  as  much  interest  in  the  business  as  the  males,  and  are  very 
avaricious  and  fond  of  money.  I  invariably  found  I  had  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  the  plants  when  they  were  consulted  on  the  matter.  The  soil  of  these 
gardens  is  a  rich  loam-,  well  manured,  and  thus  rendered  lighter  in  texture 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  country  in  which  the  cotton  grows.  The  pro- 
pagation and  management  of  the  moutan  seemb  to  be  perfectiy  well  under- 
stood by  the  Chinese  at  Shanghae, — ^much  better  than  it  is  in  England.  Oqr 
nuraery-men  always  complain  that  they  cannot  propagate  it  with  facility, 
and  consequentiy  this  fine  flower  is  invariably  high  in  price.  I  will  tell  you 
how  the  Chinese  manage  the  business,  in  order  that  your  nursery  readers 
may  give  the  system  a  trial.  In  the  beginning  of  October  large  quantities 
of  the  roots  of  a  herbaceous  peony  are  seen  heaped  up  in  sheds  and  other 
outhouses,  and  are  intended  to  be  used  as  stocks  fbr  the  moutan.  The  bun- 
dle of  tubers  which  fbrms  the  root  of  a  herbaceous  peony  is  pulled  ,'to 
pieces,  and  each  of  the  finger-like  rootlets  fbrms  a  stock  upon  which  the 
mootan  is  destined  to  be  grafted.    Having  thrown  a  large  number  <^  these 
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rootlets  upon  the  potting  bench,  the  sciomi  are  then  brou^t  from  the  plants 
which  it  is  desirable  to  increase.  Each  scion  used  is  not  more  than  H  inch 
or  two  inches  in  length,  and  is  the  point  of  a  shoot  formed  during  the  by- 
gone summer.  Its  base  is  cut  in  the  fonn  of  a  wedge,  and  inserted  in 
the  crown  of  the  finger-like  tuber  just  noticed.  This  is  tied  up  or  clayed 
round  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  When  a  Is^'ge 
number  of  plants  have  been  prepared  in  this  manner  they  are  taken  to  the 
nurseiy,  where  they  are  planted  in  rows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  apart,  and 
the  same  distance  between  the  rows.  In  planting,  the  bud  or  point  of  the 
scion  is  the  only  part  which  is  left  above  ground :  the  point  between  the 
stock  and  scion,  where  the  union  is  destined  to  take  place,  is  always  buried 
beneath  the  sur&ce.  Ksmpfer  states  that  the  Chinese  propagate  the  mou- 
tan  by  budding ;  but  this  must  have  been  a  mistake,  as  budding  is  never 
practised  in  the  country,  and  is  not  understood.  He  was  probably  deceived 
by  the  small  portion  of  scion  which  is  employed,  and  which  generally  has 
only  a  single  bud  at  its  apex.  Many  thousands  of  plants  are  grafted  in  this 
manner  eveiy  autumn,  and  the  few  vacant  spaces  which  one  sees  in  the  rows 
attests  the  success  which  attends  the  system ;  indeed  it  is  rare  that  a  graft 
fails  to  grow.  In  about  a  fortnight  the  union  between  the  root  and  the  scion 
is  complete,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  plants  are  well  established  and 
strong.  They  frequently  bloom  the  first  spring,  and  are  rarely  later  than 
the  second,  when  they  are  dug  up  and  taken  to  the  markets  for  sale  in  the 
manner  I  have  described.  When  each  has  only  one  stem  and  one  flower 
bud,  it  is  of  more  value  in  the  eye  of  the  Shanghae  nurserymen  than  when 
it  becomes  larger.  In  this  state  it  is  more  saleable,  it  produces  a  very  large 
flower,  and  it  is  easily  dug  up  and  carried  to  the  market  I  could  always 
buy  large  plants  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  small  ones,  owing  to  these  circum- 
stances. In  the  gardens  of  the  Mandarins  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  the 
tree  pceony  of  great  size.  There  was  one  plant  near  Shanghae  which  produced 
between  300  and  400  blooms  every  year.  The  proprietor  was  as  careful  of 
it  as  the  tulip  fancier  is  of  his  bed  of  tulips.  When  in  bloom  it  was  care- 
itilly  shaded  firom  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  canvas  awning,  and  a  seat 
was  placed  in  front  on  which  the  visiter  could  sit  down  and  ei^oy  the  sight 
of  its  gorgeous  flowers.  On  this  seat  the  old  gentleman  himself  used  to  ait 
for  hours  eveiy  day,  smoking  pipe  after  pipe  of  tobaccoy  and  drinking  exxj^ 
after  cup  of  tea,  while  all  the  time  he  was  gazing  on  the  beauties  of  his  favor- 
ite *^  moQtan  wha."  It  was  certainly  a  noble  plant,  and  well  worthy  of  the  old 
man's  admiration :  long  may  he  live  to  sit  under  his  awning  and  enjoy  such 
a  sight ! — Fbrtv$u^9  Letten  from  Sutnghae.—^  GanL  Chnm.^  1850.) 

MioNonsTTE. — ^As  the  common  mignonette  has  ever  been  an  especial  fa- 
vorite, on  account  of  its  sweetness,  perhaps  the  following  method  of  in- 
ducing it  to  assume  the  character  of  a  bush,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  Not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  April,  sow  a  few  seeds  in  deep  pots,  filled  with 
rich,  sandy  loam,  piace  them  in  a  melon  frame  where  there  is  a  good  moist 
heat;  when  they  have  made  about  fiwr  leaves,  pick  out  all  but  <me  strong 
plant  in  each  pot;  as  they  grow  pinch  off  all  side  diooti,  taking  care  to 
leave  a  leaf  at  the  bottom  of  each.    When  the  plants  have  attained  the 
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height  of  twelve  inches,  they  will  show  their  hlossoms.  The  latter  must  be 
nipped  off,  and  at  the  same  time  the  plants  will  require  tying  up  to  thin 
'sticks,  with  matting;  leave  them  about  a  week  longer  in  the  melon  frame, 
taking  care  to  pinch  off  all  side  shoots,  then  remove  the  plants  to  the  green- 
house, where  they  will  have  less  water  and  plenty  of  air ;  in  a  short  time 
they  wUl  again  begin  to  put  out  the  top  shoots,  but  only  one  on  each  must 
be  retained,  which  must  be  led  up  the  sticks,  and  all  side  shoots  again 
pinched  off.  By  this  time  the  plants  will  be  about  eight  inches  high ;  the 
bloom  must  be  again  cut  aS,  and  the  plants  still  kept  in  the  greenhouse ;  in 
the  autumn  they  will  put  out  plenty  of  shoots  from  the  top,  and  will  fonn 
handsome  bushes,  which  will  come  into  flower  in  the  following  March ;  by 
cutting  off  the  flowers,  occasionally,  for  bouquets  in  the  spring,  they  will 
send  forth  fresh  shoots,  and  will  continue  to  flower  all  the  summer. — (Gard, 
Chron,  1851,  p.  213.; 

The  Chinese  Primula. — At  a  season  when  all  nature  appears  dull  and  al- 
most inanimate,  this  beautiful  plant  makes  our  greenhouses  lively  and  at- 
tractive, and  much  as  has  been  said  respecting  its  culture,  no  mode  of  treat- 
ment, which  1  have  seen  advocated,  appears  to  me  to  possess  advantages 
like  that  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing.  I  sow  the  seed  in  a 
gentle  heat  in  the  beginning  of  April.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  and 
Bufliciently  large  to  handle,  I  prick  them  out  under  handglasses  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  west  wall,  and  shade  them  for  a  few  hours  during  the  day  while 
the  sun  is  powerful,  giving  them  now  and  then  a  sprinkle  with  a  flne-rosed 
watering  pot,  and  keeping  them  close.  When  they  begin  to  grow,  the  glass- 
es are  removed  at  night,  as  the  dew  of  die  mortnng  greatly  strengthens 
them,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  fast  they  advance  in  growth.  When  sufli- 
ciently  large,  I  pot  them  into  four 'inch  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  close  frame 
until  they  have  become  established  a  little,  after  which  the  lights  are  drawn 
off  every  night  in  fine  weather,  and  air  is  given  in  the  daytime  by  tilting  the 
lights  at  the  back,  shading  the  plants  lightly  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  When  the  pots  have  become  filled  with  roots,  I  repot  into  six-inch 
pots,  in  which  they  are  flowered.  When  they  come  into  blossom,  the  most 
fimbriated  and  best-colored  ones  are  carefuUy  selected  and  marked.  After 
they  have  done  blooming,  and  rested  for  a  short  period,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  soil  is  removed  from  the  roots,  which  are  cut  pretty  close  in ;  at  the 
same  time  the  steins  of  the  plants  are  cleared  of  old  leaf-^stalks,  and  eveiy- 
thing  is  made  clean  and  neat  They  are  then  repotted  in  the  following  com- 
post ;  equal  parts  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with  a  portion  of  well-decompoeed 
cow-dung  and  silver  sand  in  it  The  compost  is  used  in  a  rough  state,  with 
broken  crocks  below  it  for  drainage ;  and  the  pots  employed  vary  from  six 
to  eight  inches  in  width,  according  to  the  strength  and  size  of  the  plants. 
After  potting  they  are  placed  in  a  close  fi-ame  and  treated  exactly  as  recom- 
mended above.  In  this  way  I  have  grown  splendid  plants ;  and  some  have 
done  better  the  third  year  than  the  second,  but  I  have  never  tried  them  for  a 
longer  period.  By  following  the  same  plan  every  year,  fine  plants  and  good 
sorts  are  secured.— {Oord  Chron.  1851,  p.  215.J 

Summer  Treatment  of  Viives  m  Greenhouses. — ^In  a  lean-to  green- 
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hoose,  which  the  san  at  nddsunimer  leaves  at  3  P.  M.,  for  yeais  I  never 
could  obtain  ripe  grapes ;  after  the  half-hardy  plants  were  taken  out,  there 
was  not,  according  to  ordinary  treatment,  sufficient  length  of  summer  left ;  ' 
the  growths  were  lanky ;  and  in  October,  when  the  house  was  wanted  again 
as  a  greenhouse,  the  grapes  were  about  half  ripe,  and  no  fire  seemed  to  hasten 
them  enough.    This  was  on  the  principle  of  '*  plenty  of  air  on  all  day,  and 
close  early,  to  shut  in  the  sun  heat."    I  have  not  much  time  to  give  to  gar- 
dening, but  I  thought  that  a  rapid  and  sturdy  gtowth  might  be  obtained  with 
the  same  trouble  or  less  than  before.    The  following  simple  management  se- 
cured this  perfectly : — In  the  middle  of  April,  all  the  plants  which  are  re- 
quired  to  be  kept  in  form,  are  removed  elsewhere.    Alternate  lights  in  the 
roof  are  slid  down  six  or  seven  inches,  and  not  moved  again  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, during  the  whole  summer;  the  door  and  lower  windows  always 
kept  closed,  and  the  house  and  vines  syringed  to  soaking  with  soft  water, 
every  morning,  at  eight  in  hot  weather,  and,  on  bright  days,  again  at  noon. 
I  had,  the  last  two  years,  in  September  and  October,  as  fine  Hamburgh  and 
Chasselas  grapes  as  ever  were  seen.    The  whole  advantage  of  the  system 
seems  to  arise  from  the  very  high  temperature  obtained  during  sun-light,  a» 
high  sometimes  as  110°  Fahr. ;  while  the  great  moisture  prevents  parchingSi 
and,  on  the  sun  leaving,  all  excitement  ceases,  and  the  effects  of  a  natural 
evening  are  in  some  measure  induced.    I  cannot  understand  why,  to  this 
day,  so  many  experienced  gardeners  recommend  ''  shutting  in  plenty  of  sua 
heat"    Surely  the  temperature  should  decline  with  the  light    I  believe  a 
little  actual  firoet  would  do  less  harm.    The  late  Mr.  Andrew  Knight  tried 
and  approved  of  syringing  overhead  with  the  coldest  water  as  soon  as  the 
sun  was  down,  giving  aU  excitement  an  instantaneous  check ;  and  I  should 
adopt  this,  only  I  cannot  dispense  with  the  moisture  at  my  other  times,  and 
syringing  three  times  a  day  would  be  too  much. — (Gard.  Chron.  1851,  p.  214.^ 
Size  of  Conifers. — ^The  following  are  accurate  measurements  of  a  Deo- 
dar growing  here :  height,  fifteen  feet ;  girth  of  stem,  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  thirteen  inches ;  lateral  branches  at  two  feet,  five  feet  nine  inch^ 
es  long ;  at  four  feet,  five  feet  six  inches  long ;  and  at  eight  feet,  four 
feet  three  inches  long.    The  tree  is  well  furnished  with  branches  on  all 
sides.    It  has  been  planted  eight  years,  and  it  was  four  feet  high  when  it 
was  planted.    The  soil  consists  of  about  eight  inches  deep  of  coomion  gar- 
den mould  on  strong  clay.    The  stem  is  as  straight  as  a  walking  stick ;  it 
has  lost  its  leader  twice,  through,  I  believe,  some  heavy  bird  perching  upon 
it,  and  on  both  occasions  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  lateral,  which  answers  as 
well  as  the  leader,  and  from  which»  in  a  short  time,  it  is  undistinguishable. — 
(Qard.  Oarfm.  1851,  p.  230.; 

Adamia  versicolob. — People  complain  that  this  adaroia  does  not  flower 
fireely.  Plants  of  it  treated  in  the  following  manner  will,  I  have  no  donbt^ 
prove  satisfactoiy.  Put  in  cuttings  in  the  beginning  of  Februaxy  as  soon  a» 
they  are  struck ;  pot  them  off  into  three-inch  pots,  in  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  marl,  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peat,  mixed  with  a  little  silver  sand ;  place 
the  pots  in  a  cucumber  frame,  or  a  similar  situation,  for  a  few  days,  until 
the  plants  have  become  established,  and  then  remove  them  to  an  intennedU 
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ate  house,  which  I  find  suits  them  best;  shift  them  into  laiger  pots  as  they 
require  it,  which  will  be  found  to  be  pretty  often  during  summer,  and  finally 
place  them  in  their  flowering  pots  about  the  end  of  August  If  they  have 
been  grown  well,  they  require  eleven-inch  pots  at  this  shift,  to  make  the 
plants  bushy.  Moreover,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  may  be  pinched  out  two 
or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  but  not  later  than  the  end  of 
August.  After  they  have  had  their  last  shift,  place  them  on  an  airy  shelf  in 
the  greenhouse,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  then  remove  them  to  tiie  inter- 
mediate house,  keeping  them  rather  short  of  water  fat  a  time,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  partial  rest  When  they  begin  to  grow  again,  water  plentiftd* 
ly,  sometimes  using  weak  liquid  manure.  They  will  flower  in  the  end  of 
March,  and  will  continue  in  beauty  scHne  time.  Cuttings  are  easily  struck 
in  heat  under  a  bell-glass.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  plant,  which,  m  my 
opinion,  is  its  only  recommendation. — (Gard,  Chraru  1851,  p.  !230.J 

Chinese  AzAiiSAS  aio)  Azai.ea  Gardens. — Adjoining  the  azalea  grounds 
described  in  my  last  letter,  as  being  five  miles  north  of  Shanghae,  is  another 
nursery,  which  contains  a  collection  of  plants  very  sunilar  to  those  mentioned 
at  page  5  of  the  current  volume.  One  plant,  however,  was  in  bloom  here  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  which  I  must  notice.  It  was  a  specimen  of  Glycine  si- 
nensis,  in  a  dwarfed  state,  growing  in  a  pot  The  tree  was  evidently  aged, 
from  the  size  of  its  stem.  It  was  about  six  feet  high,  the  branches  came 
out  fiom  the  stem  in^a  regular  and  symmetrical  manner,  and  it  had  aU  the 
appearance  of  a  tree  in  miniature.  Every  one  of  these  branches  was  now 
loaded  with  long  racemes  of  pendulous  lilac  blossoms.  These  hung  down 
from  the  horizontal  branches^  and  gave  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  floral 
fountain. 

There  are  some  more  Azalea  gardens  to  the  eastward  of  Shanghae,  idiich 
I  also  visited,  but  as  they  are  much  like  those  just  noticed,  I  shall  not  de- 
scribe them  here.  In  all  these  gardens,  the  azalea  is  propagated  readily  and 
extensively.  Layering  is  the  common  method  employed,  but  grafting  and 
striidng  from  cuttings  are  also  resorted  to  with  success.  During  the  hot 
'Summer  months,  both  young  and  old  plants  are  shaded  firom  the  mid-day  sun. 
Most  of  these  new  kinds  which  I  have  been  describing,  flower  early,  that 
is,  in  March  and  April ;  the  section  to  which  the  A.  variegata  belongs, 
flowers  in  May.  After  the  flowering  season  has  passed,  the  weather  is  gen- 
erally moist,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  monsoon.  It  is  at  this  period  that 
the  plants  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and  foim  their  young  wood ;  and  tiiis 
growth  is  completed  and  the  wood  ripened  during  the  fine  summer  and  au- 
tumn which  follow.  These  northern  azaleas  are  exposed  to  severe  coldi 
during  the  winter.  At  this  season  the  thermometer  (Fahr.)  often  sinks  to 
within  a  few  degrees  of  zero,  and  the  weather  is  not  unlike  that  which  we 
have  in  England. 

The  azalea  is  indigenous  in  China,  and  is  fi)und  wild  on  every  hill  side, 
like  the  heath  of  our  own  country.  About  Hong-Kong  and  Canton  it  is 
only  found  in  a  wild  state,  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  nK>untain8,  ftom  1000 
to  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  latitode  d5^  nortii,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Fokien,  it  is  met  with  in  less  elevated  situations,  that  is  firom  500  to 
1000  feet  high;  and  when  we  reach  Ghten,  in  laliftiiift80P  uoHli,  we'Sad 
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it  growing  plentifbUy  on  the  lower  sides  of  a]l  the  hillai,  and  never,  or  at 
least  rarely,  at  a  hi|^  elevation*  We  thus  see  how  plants,  which  are  natu- 
rally fitted  for  the  temperature  of  one  part  of  the  globe,  can  accommodate 
tiiemselves  to  another,  by  choosing  a  higher  or  lower  situation  on  the  hills. 

Although  this  genus  is  thus  found  spreading  itself  over  a  vast  tract  of 
country,  yet  the  northern  parts  just  indicated,  are  evidently  those  in  which 
it  18  most  at  home.  All  who  have  been  in  the  island  of  Chusan,  remember 
how  beautiful  the  hill  sides  and  woods  were  in  the  months  of  Apnl  and 
May,  when  the  azaleas  were  in  bloooL  BSveiy  lull  was  a  garden  gay  with 
flowen,  planted  and  reared  by  the  hand  of  Nature  herself.  Before  I  saw 
these  hiUs,  I  thought  nothing  could  be  more  magnificent  than  those  gorgeous 
displays  of  azalea*  at  our  flower-shows,  and  certainly,  if  we  look  merely  at 
individual  specimens,  n)any  of  those  reared  by  the  skill  of  Elnglish  gazdes- 
en  surpass  those  which  we  find  in  a  state  of  nature.  Bat  Nature  planti  and 
nan  with  no  sparing  hand ;  her  colors  are  clear  and  brilliant,  and  she  is  not 
confined  to  greenhouses  and  flower-tents  in  which  to  disfday  her  productionsi 
but  scattera  them  with  wild  profusion  over  the  sides  of  the  hills.  It  is  here 
that  she  is  inimitable,  and  it  is  thus  she  produces  effects  which,  once  seen, 
oan  never  be  forgotten. — Ihrtun^t  LetUn  from  SkanghtUf  (GanL  Ckran. 
1851,  p.  228.; 
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Buffalo  Horticultuiux  Societt. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  in  Buffido,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.,  19th,  Lewis  Eaton,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Treasurer's  report,  which  representa  the  Society 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  election  of  officers  for  the  year  took  place  as 
foUows : 

Prendtnt — Bei\j.  Hodge. 

Vtce^Preddenta — ^Abner  Bryant,  H.  B.  Potter,  Joseph  6.  Hasten,  and 
Jas.  W.  Brown. 

Comfponding  SeareUay — ^W.  R.  Coppock. 

Recording  Searekay — Jno.  B.  Eaton. 

TVcofurer — ^A.  A.  Howard. 

CommUUe  on  Mowers  and  Flotoering  PUmia — ^W.  R.  Coppock,  J.  W. 
Brown,  L  F.  Biyant,  C.  F.  S.  Thomas,  and  K  Ford. 

Committee  on  Ihdte-^lu  F.  Allen,  Lewis  Eaton,  H.  W.  Rogeis,  J.  G. 
Hasten,  and  J.  Bart,  Jr. 

ComndUee  on  VtgdabkM-^,  Sexton,  O.  Allen,  R.  Hadfield,  S.  J.  Hills, 
and  T.  Burwell. 

Hr.  Eaton  declined  a  reelection  as  President. 

The  Society  voted  to  hold  four  exhibitions  during  the  ensuing  season — ^in 
the  months  of  Hay,  June,  August,  and  September,  and  also  to  hold  monthly 
moetiiigs  throughout  the  year,  at  such  time  and  plaee  at  may  have  bean  ap- 
foiiitod  at  the  pievioiis  meeting. 
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The  following  additional  premiams  were  offered : 

For  the  largest  and  finest  di8pla7  of  Fniits  during  the  season,  a  diploma 
and  $5.  For  the  second  best,  $3.  For  the  largest  and  finest  display  of 
Flowers  during  the  season,  a  diploma  and  $5.  For  the  second  best,  ifi. 
For  the  largest  and  finest  display  of  Greenhouse  Plants  during  the  season,  a 
diploma  and  $5.    For  the  second  best,  $3. 

The- following  gentlemen  were  elected  honoraiy  and  conesponding  mem- 
bers of  the  Society : 

Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  and  C.  If.  Hovey,  Esq.,  Boston ;  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinkle, 
Philadelphia ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott,  Northfield,  Dl. ;  S.  Young,  Esq.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  A.  H.  Ernst,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  David  Thomas,  Esq.,  Great- 
field,  N.  Y. ;  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Sec'y  State  Agricultural  Society;  J.  C. 
Holmes,  Esq.,  Detroit ;  J.  Dougall,  Esq.,  Amherstburgfa,  C.  W. — (Bt^tdo 
i^wmercial  MvariUer). 

The  Deodar  Cedar. — ^Another  winter  has,  more  satisfiictorily  than  ever, 
tested  the  hardiness  of  this  beautiful  Asiatic  cedar.  A  specimen  in  our 
grounds,  about  five  feet  high,  has  stood  out  the  last  hard  winter  without  the  least 
protection  whatever,  not  even  with  a  covering  of  litter  or  coarse  stable  ma- 
nure, which  we  usually  give  to  newly  planted  trees.  It  is  now  just  swell- 
ing its  buds  for  the  smnmer  growth,  and  these  are  alive  to  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  No  one  may  therefore  doubt  the  hardiness  of  the  Deodar  in  the 
latitude  of  Boston. — En. 

PiNus  Cembra,  and  iNsiGxis,  have  also  both  proved  perfectly  hardy,  not  los- 
ing a  single  bud.  These  are  each  splendid  species,  more  particularly  the  fi>r- 
mer,  and  deserve  to  be  introduced  into  every  choice  collection  of  evergreen 
trees.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  introduction  of  these  trees,  wiU 
induce  us  to  try  all  of  which  there  is  any  hope  of  their  being  hardy  fix)m  the 
nature  of  their  native  locality. — Ed. 

Report  of  the  Poholooicai.  Congress  for  1850.-^— This  has  just 
reached  us,  incorporated  with  the  Report  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  1850,  of  which  it  occupies  about  sixty  pages.  The  late  day  at 
which  it  came  to  hand,  prevents  ua  from  only  noticing  it  here.  In  our  next 
we  shall  give  an  account  of  it,  as  we  have  done  with  the  previous  reports  of 
this  association. — Ed. 

Fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. — ^This  Socie- 
ty decided,  at  its  annual  meeting,  in  January,  to  hold  their  next  annual 
Fair  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  September 
next,  and  appointed  committees  to' carry  the  same  into  effect  The  list  of 
premiums  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  but  they  occu- 
py too  much  space  for  us  to  copy.  The  premiums  for  fruits  and  flowers  are 
liberal,  and  will  undoubtedly  secure  considerable  competition. — Ed. 


Art.  III.    MassadtttaeUs  HoriicuUural  Sociehf. 

Sahardaifj  ^rU  5, 1851.    The  stated  quarterly  meetisg  of  tiie  Society 
wu  held  UMlay— the  Presideiit  in  the 
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The  report  of  the  committee,  made  at  a  fonner  meeting,  awarding  the 
Societjr'8  medal  to  the  Hon.  B.  V.  French,  was  taken  np  and  accepted. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  J.  S.  Cabot,  Jos.  Lovett,  Sd^  and  W. 
R.  Aastin,  was  appointed  to  cany  the  above  vote  into  eflfect 

Adjourned  three  weeks,  to  April  26th. 

[The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the  Mount  Au- 
burn settlement,  Feb.  1,  omitted  in  our  last: 

Total  sales  of  lots  from  January  1,  to  December  31, 1850,    $13,598.97 

Less  allowance  of  expenses,  .....       1,400.00 


One  payment  omitted,  ...      $100.00 

Less  sundry  items,        ....         523.00 


$12,196.97 


7aoo 


$12,27&97 

Proportion  of  the  Society,  one-fonrth,  $3,069J24,  which  was  paid  over  to 
the  Treasurer.] 

EaMnied, — ^Flowxrs  ;  From  S.  Fesst  &  Son,  Baltimore,  a  fine  seedling 
camellia,  called  Feasf  s  Triumph,  of  Baltimore ;  a  large  and  bold  flower, 
regular,  and  full  to  the  centre ;  color,  pale  blush  or  pink,  irregularly  striped 
with  deep  rose  or  bright  crimson  in  the  way  of  a  carnation.  Foliage  large, 
glossy,  and  fine.  The  flower  was  somewhat  injured  by  transportation  so 
great  a  distance,  but  it  proves  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  striped  ca- 
mellias, of  which  we  have,  as  yet,  few  good  ones. 

April  12.  ExhibiUd, — ^Flowers  :  From  John  Feast,  Baltimore,  two  fine 
seedling  camellias,  named  Mary  Troup  and  Mrs.  Lurman ;  the  former  a 
handsome  flower,  of  a  deep  rose,  finely  imbricated,  resembling  Sarah  Frost ; 
the  latter  somewhat  resembling  imbricata  in  form  and  color,  but  beautifully 
mottled  instead  of  being  striped.  This  one  was  raised,  Mr.  Feast  informs 
us,  from  rubricaiUis.    Both  are  very  fine  seedlings. 

From  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  beautiful  seedling  camellia,  full,  double, 
very  regular,  cupped  and  fine ;  of  a  light  rose,  with  a  stripe  of  blush  down 
the  centre  of  each  petal.    Foliage  handsome. 

AffHl  19.  j&r^t&ieed— Flowers  :  From  H.  Grundel,  Weig^lta  rosea,  in 
full  bloom ;  an  exquisite,  hardy  shrub. 

VxesTABLEs:  From  T.  Needham,  Young's  Champion  cucumber,  twelve 
inches  long ;  the  first  of  the  year. 

[March  22.  Josiah  Crosby,  West  Cambridge,  exhibited  six  heads  of  hand- 
^some  Tennis  Ball  Lettuce.] 

A^  26.  EihibiUd,—FKmT:  From  J.  F.  Allen,  the  first  new  grapes  of 
the  year ;  among  which  were  Black  Hamburgh,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Pil- 
maston  White  Cluster,  Zinfindal,  Early  Black  July,  Chasselas  Bar  Sor 
Aube,  and  Millei's  Burgundy. 

From  F.  Tudor,  Nahant,  figs,  prunes,  and  English  walnuts,  grown  in  his 
gaxden  at  that  place. 
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From  Mn*  N*  A«  Haven,  Portsmoiidiy  N.  H.,  a  swaot  apple,  of  good  sizei 
and  handaome  foim,  with  a  greenish  skm  and  bliuh  cheek,  which  proved  to 
be  excellent  at  this  late  season ;  possessing  a  crispy  flesh  and  an  abundant 
juice.  The  committee  thought  it  one  of  the  best  sweet  apples  for  laU  hup- 
trig  which  has  been  shown  at  the  Society's  HalL 
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FRTHT  DEPAaTMEllT. 

Ths  month  of  April  has  been  unusually  wet,  the  ground  in  all  but  very 
diy  situations  having  been  nearly  saturated  the  whole  month;  this  has 
greatly  retarded  the  spring  work ;  and  but  for  the  cool  northerly  and  easter- 
ly winds,  vegetation  would  have  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the  planting  sea- 
son would  now  be  nearly  over.  As  it  is,  the  season  is  no  more  forward 
than  last  year  at  this  period.  Saving  the  excessive  moisture,  the  month  has 
been  a  fiivorable  one ;  no  severe  frosts  have  been  experienced,  and  every- 
thing now  bears  the  promise  of  a  fruitful  season ;  the  easterly  storms  having 
aheady,  it  is  hoped,  spent  their  fury,  there  will  be  less  of  them  in  May, 
when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  or  the  young  fruit  just  fonBed,  as  was  the 
case  last  year,  greatly  damaging  the  crop. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  grapery  will  now  begin  to  swell  their  fruit,  and  will 
need  considerable  attention.  Air  should  be  given  in  all  good  weather  lib- 
erally, and  light  fires  put  in  veiy  cool  nights,  as  the  least  check  is  an  injury 
to  them  now.  Continue  to  damp  down  the  walks  twice  a  day,  in  all  good 
clear  and  sunny  weather.  Keep  the  laterals  cut  in  to  the  joint  next  the  one 
which  pushed  last,  and  tie  up  the  young  shoots  careAilly,  as  they  oflen 
break  from  their  own  weight.  Thinning  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
the  berries  are  as  large  as  peas,  which  will  be  towards  the  last  of  the 
month.  Grapes  in  cold  houses  should  not  be  pushed  forward  too  rapidly ; 
give  air  freely,  that  the  vines  may  better  stand  a  change  of  weather.  Vines 
in  the  open  air  should  now  be  all  tied  up  neatly  to  the  trellis,  if  not  already 
done.  Manure  liberally  and  dig  the  soil  around  the  roots.  Young  vines  in 
pots  three  or  four  inches  high,  will  need  a  shift  now. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots  will  now  have  swelled  their  fruit  to  a  good  size, 
and  will  need  an  abundance  of  air.  See  that  the  red  spider  does  not  get 
the  start  of  you,  and  injure  the  trees ;  fumigate  with  sulphur  if  they  are 
troublesome.  Water  the  plants  occasionally  with  liquid  manure  or  guano. 
Trees  may  yet  be  pLuited  in  pals. 

Strawberry  beds  may  now  be  made.  May  is  the  best  monlfa,  and  if 
the  work  is  well  done,  and  the  plants  attended  to,  they  will  bear  the  greatest 
crop  next  year.  -Old  beds  should  be  cleared  of  all  gras  and  weeds. 
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PEuanre  of  all  kinds  may  yet  be  done ;  it  is  the  best  montli  for  tbis  work. 

Grafting  may  be  safely  done  all  this  month.  Head  off  trees  budded 
last  &11,  and  loosen  the  ties  if  not  already  attended  to. 

Figs  in  pots  will  soon  be  showing  their  fruit,  and  will  need  small  supplies 
of  liquid  manure. 

Trees  of  all  kinds  will  need  attention  as  soon  as  the  planting  season  is 
over ;  they  will  require  staking,  tieing  up,  pruning,  &c.,  to  bring  them  into 
good  shape. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMEZIT. 

"For  the  same  reasons  we  have  already  named,  the  flower  department,  in 
ccHumon  with  the  fruit  garden,  has  been  kept  in  almost  a  stationary  condi- 
tion during  April.  The  damp  and  dull  weather  has  required  more  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  to  keep  off  mildew  and  disease.  But  if  light 
fires  have  been  put  on,  as  they  always  should  be,  during  such  weather,  no 
very  bad  effects  need  be  apprehended.  A  liberal  supply  of  water  will  be 
necessary  as  the  season  advances,  and  more  frequent  syringing  in  all  fine 
weather.  Give  an  abundance  of  air  now  to  harden  off  the  plants,  prepaia* 
Uny  to  tiieir  removal  to  the  open  air. 

Dahlias  will  now  be  objects  of  particular  attention  with  every  lover  of 
this  beautifnl  flower.  For  early  blooming  the  roots  may  be  divided  and  set 
out  as  early  as  the  20th  of  the  month ;  a  second  lot  should  follow  these  for 
exhibition,  and  then  a  third  lot  for  the  same  purpose,  which  generally  pro- 
duce the  finest  flowers. 

Tulip  beds  will  require  looking  after ;  if  the  soil  has  not  been  stirred  and 
loosened,  see  that  it  is  done  immediately. 

Ranunculuses  planted  in  March  or  April  will  now  begin  to  come  up, 
and  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  soil  diy,  the  beds  should  be  shaded  from 
the  noon  day  sun,  and  occasionally  watered.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  top 
dress  the  bed  with  half  an  inch  of  sand  or  very  old  manure. 

Carnations  and  Picotebs  wintered  in  firames,  should  now  be  planted  out 
in  beds.    Seeds  may  be  sown  now  for  raising  new  kinds. 

Azaleas  will  now  be  growing  rapidly,  and  should  be  liberally  supplied 
with  water;  prune  in  straggling  plants,  and  pinch  off  the  tope  of  the  new 
shoots  so  as  to  make  bushy  plants. 

Verbenas  may  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  firost  is  over. 

Roses  in  pots,  wintered  in  the  house,  should  be  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground  this  month.    Make  the  ground  rich,  and  dig  it  as  deeply  as  possible. 

AcHiMEiTES  will  now  need  a  shifl  into  larger  pots ;  if  properly  attended 
to  they  will  be  among  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  greenhouse  during  the 
summer.  Gloxinias  and  Gesneras,  which  require  nearly  the  same  treat- 
ment, should  be  repotted  if  they  require  it  A  light,  open  soil,  and  a  warm 
situation,  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  produce  the  finest  plants. 

Fuchsias  will  now  require  attention ;  if  fine  specimens  are  wanted,  shift 
tiie  plants  as  rapidly  as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots ;  with  a  good  rich  soil 
they  will  make  plants  three  feet  high  by  July,  and  will  flower  till  October. 

Chinese  Primroses,  of  the  double  kinds,  will  require  attention.    Now 
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is  the  time  to  increase  the  stock  by  cuttings.  Sow  the  seeds  now  of  the 
single  sorts  in  order  to  have  good  strong  plants  early  in  autanm. 

Cyclamens,  done  blooming,  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  half 
shady  cool  place. 

Heaths  may  now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  a^id  plunged  in  the.  gronnd, 
or  the  plants  may  be  turned  out  and  planted  in  a  light  peaty  soiL 

Cinerarias  done  flowering  may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground,  where 
they  will  make  an  abundance  of  small  shoots,  which  may  be  taken  off  and 
repotted  in  August 

Chrtsanthemums  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  or  suckers. 

Greenhouse  pi^nts  of  all  kinds  will  need  attention.  As  they  are 
taken  from  the  houses,  the  last  of  this  month,  see  that  they  are  in  good 
health,  and  do  not  need  repotting ;  and  on  no  account  crowd  them  together 
in  some  out-of-the-way  comer,  if  they  are  worth  keeping  at  all. 

Annual  seeds  of  all  the  hardy  and  tender  kinds  may  now  be  planted  in 
the  open  ground.  The  list  is  too  numerous  to  particularize ;  but  on  no  ac- 
count omit  such  things  as  asters,  balsams,  portnlacas,  globe  amaranthus, 
coxcombs,  dLc. 

FLOWEK  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

This  month  will  be  a  busy  one  in  this  department  In  our  climate,  gen- 
erally, but  little  can  be  done  in  April,  other  than  pruning,  preparing  the 
ground,  making  walks,  laying  edgings,  &.c.  But  this  month  all  is  activity. 
The  whole  garden  and  shrubbery  should  now  be  dug,  and  where  there  are 
large  collections  of  herbaceous  plants,  many  of  them  will  require  to  be  re- 
set, re-arranged,  dLc.  Flower  seeds  of  all  kinds  should  be  got  in — annual, 
biennial,  and  perennial,  and  a  stock  of  bedding-out  plants  be  put  in  a  state 
of  forwardness  to  plant  in  June.  Box,  thrift,  and  other  edging  should  now 
be  planted,  if  not  already  done.  Roses  wintered  in  frames  should  be  put 
out,  as  early  as  possible,  that  they  may  get  well  established  before  warm 
weather. 

Lawns  should  now  have  attention.  If  the  surface  has  been  disturbed 
much  by  frost,  let  it  be  well  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller ;  manure  well  with 
guano.  Spread  on  at  the  rate  of  300  or  400  lbs.  to  the  acre,  according  to 
the  condition  and  richness  of  the  soil.  If  the  weather  continues  wanui 
they  will  need  mowing  this  month.  Many  kinds  of  climbing  plants  may 
always  be  procured  in  pots,  and  these  should  be  planted  to  cover  up  bare 
walls,  fences,  or  unsightly  outbuildings. 

TEOETABLB   DEPARTMENT. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  tomatoes,  vines,  peppers, 
and  a  very  few  tender  things,  may  now  be  planted.  The  above  sorts,  unless 
planted  now  in  JmmeSj  should  be  procured  from  nurserymen,  who  forward 
tfaem  in  hotbeds.  The  produce  of  such  early  plants  will  pay  more  than  ten 
times  their  cost 

Continue  to  sow  seeds  of  lettuces,  radishes,  peas,  beans,  ^.y  for  succes- 
■i?o  crops* 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Akt.  I.     Insects  Injurious  to   V^etaiion. 
By  Dr.  T.  W.  Hauus. 

No.  I.     The  Cdhbant-Trec  Borzr. 

Whoeyer  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
currant-bush,  must  have  seen  that  it  is  very  liable  to  be  more 
or  less  broken  every  year.  The  inexperienced  observer,  on 
finding  the  whole  stem,  or  several  thrifty  shoots,  half  sev* 
ered  in  the  early  spring,  and  hanging  downwards,  may  attrib* 
ute  the  damage  to  the  force  of  the  winter's  wind  or  to  the 
weight  of  the  drifted  snow.  Somewhat  later,  when  branches, 
clothed  in  the  fresh  verdure  of  their  tender  leaves,  and  hung 
with  many  graceful  tassels  of  yellow  flowers,  are  bowed  to 
the  ground,  he  may  think  that  a  careless  blow  has  thus 
stricken  them  down.  Again,  when  the  clustered  fruit  has 
begun  to  swell  and  to  redden  into  ripeness,  full  many  a  load- 
ed branch  will  be  found  trailing  its  strung  rubies  in  the  dust, 
as  if  suddenly  yielding,  at  some  accidentally  weak  point,  to 
the  increasing  burthen.  If,  however,  the  observer  duly  con- 
siders the  plant  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  he  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  neither  wind,  nor  snow-wjreath,  nor  care- 
less treatment,  nor  casual  weakness  could  have  broken  short 
its  budding,  blooming,  and  blushing  promises.  He  will  look 
for  some  one  specific  cause  of  the  injury.  On  examining  the 
broken  ends  of  the  stem  or  branch  in  midsummer,  he  will 
find  them  perforated,  in  the  direction  of  the  pith,  to  the  ex- 
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tent  of  several  inches,  and  with  a  large  hole,  through  the 
broken  portion,  communicating  with  the  blackened  channel. 
These  perforations,  by  weakening  the  stem,  have  caused  it  to 
break  off  where  the  external  orifice  had  been  made.  If  the  brok' 
en  ends  are  carefully  split  open  in  the  spring,  the  injury  may 
be  traced  to  its  true  cause  ;  for,  in  one  or  the  other  end,  there 
will  be  found  a  soft  whitish  worm,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
having  a  brown  head,  and  creeping  in  its  burrow  with  six 
slender  claw-feet  before,  and  ten  very  small  stump-feet  be- 
neath the  other  part  of  its  body.  A  magnifying  glass  brings 
to  view  a  few  short  hairs,  growing  singly  from  small  warts 
on  the  skin  of  this  little  worm.  About  the  middle  of  May, 
but  sometimes  sooner  and  oftener  later,  these  worms,  or  more 
properly  caterpillars  (for  worms  have  not  any  feet  and  differ 
/com  these  insects  essentially  in  other  respects),  having  come 
to  their  growth,  creep  towards  the  mouth  of  their  burrows, 
and  begin  to  line  the  portion  wherein  they  are  resting  with  a 
ithin  w.eb  of  silk,  spun  from  their  lips.  Should  one  of  these 
icaterpiUars  happen  to  find  itself  too  far  from  the  orifice  to  re* 
tturn  to  .it  leadiiff  it  gnaws  a  new  hole  through  the  wood, 
but  leaves  ihe  ifaia  outer  bark  untouched,  and  then  weaves  a 
:cilken  sbcoud  around  its  body  in  the  same  way  as  the  others, 
and  the  rind  that  covers  the  hole  easily  yields  to  the  efforts  of 
jthe  insect  when  it  aubsequently  wishes  to  leave  its  burrow. 
€oon  after  they  have  thus  finished  their  caterpillar  laborSi 
they  cast  off  their  skins,  much  after  the  manner  of  a  snake, 
only  that  the  akin  is  not  turned  inside  out  by  the  operation. 
They  then  appear  in  a  new  form,  namely  that  of  the  chrys- 
«lia,  an  oblong  or  spindle-shaped  body,  without  distinct 
lifubs,  which,  although  they  exist,  are  fast  soldered  to  the 
surface  by  a  kind  of  browA  varnish,  that  oozes  out  immedi« 
ately  and  covers  the  whole  body.  The  hinder  extremity  is 
surrounded  with  several  small  and  short  spines,  and  the  edges 
of  several  of  the  transverse  rings  of  the  back  are  beset  with 
exceedingly  minute  and  sharp  teeth,  pointing  backwards. 
The  change  to  the  chrysalis  form  may  take  place  as  early  as 
ifhe  middle  of  May,  or  may  be  deferred  to  the  end  of  June, 
according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  insect.    In  the 
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eonrse  of  two  or  three  weeks  more,  the  chrysalis  pushes 
through  one  end  of  its  silken  case,  and,  by  the  help  of  the 
transverse  rows  of  teeth  upon  its  back,  which  serve  instead 
of  feet,  it  works  its  way  to  the  mouth  of  its  burrow,  and 
sometimes  half  way  through  it,  into  the  open  air.  Then  the 
chrysalis  skin  bursts  open  at  the  end,  and  from  the  fissure  come 
forth  the  head,  horns,  limbs,  and  body  of  a  slender  four-winged 
insect.  While  at  rest,  its  narrow  wings  are  carried  backwards 
like  those  of  a  fly,  and  the  silky  tuft  at  the  end  of  its  body 
spreads  out  like  a  fan-shaped  tail,  fig.  20.    When  about  to  take 

flight,  its  wings  expand  at  right  angles  to  the 
body,  and  then  measure  eight  or  nine-tenths 
of  an  inch  from  tip  to  tip :  they  are  mostly 
transparent  as  glass,  and  glitter  with  the  vary- 
Fig.w,  The  Cw^  in  g  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but  are  vcincd  and 
raiU4ree  Moth,  fringed  with  black,  and  across  the  tip  of  the 
anterior  pair  there  is  a  broad  opaque  band  which  is  tinged 
with  copper-color.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  of  a  brilliant 
blue-black  color,  except  the  under  side  of  the  feelers,  the  col- 
lar, the  edges  of  the  shoulder-covers,  the  breast,  and  three 
narrow  rings  across  the  hind-body,  which  are  golden  yellow. 
The  males  have  an  additional  yellow  ring  on  the  body. 
Every  fair  day,  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  end  of  July, 
some  of  these  graceful  and  pretty  insects  may  be  seen,  bask- 
ing in  the  sun-shine  upon  the  leaves  of  the  currant-bush,  and 
alternately  opening  and  shutting  their  fan-like  tails,  or  dart- 
ing with  swift  and  noiseless  flight  from  place  to  place.  The 
females  lay  their  eggs  singly  near  the  buds  of  the  currant- 
bush.  The  eggs  are  soon  hatched,  and  the  little  worm-like 
caterpillars  immediately  gnaw  through  the  tender  rind,  and 
burrow  in  the  stem  which  they  penetrate  to  the  pith.  They 
make  their  way  downwards  in  the  stem,  devouring  the  pith, 
and  from  time  to  time  enlarge  the  mouth  of  their  burrow,  for 
the  more  easy  discharge  of  their  castings.  They  come  to 
their  growth  mostly  before  winter,  during  which  they  remain 
at  rest,  or  early  in  the  spring,  when  they  pass  through  the 
transformations  already  described.    Naturalists  call  this  insect 
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JBgerid  iipulijbrmis.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  whence  it 
was  introduced  with  the  cultivated  currant. 

Nothing  remains  to  add  to  this  chapter  of  insect-life,  but 
some  advice,  which,  to  have  its  full  effect,  should  be  follow- 
ed by  all  whom  it  may  concern.  Early  in  the  spring,  which 
is  the  best  time  for  pruning  the  currant-bush,  let  every  stem 
and  branch  that  is  perforated  and  broken  be  cut  off  below  the 
seat  of  injury.  If  a  hole  be  found  in  the  remaining  portion, 
insert  therein  a  knitting-needle  or  piece  of  wire,  and  push  it 
down  hard  so  as  to  kill  any  insect  that  may  be  there  con- 
cealed. The  branches  that  have  been  cut  off,  or  those  pat' 
iions  of  thetn  that  are  perforated^  should  be  gathered  together 
and  should  be  immediately  burned.  The  sound  portions 
only,  if  wanted,  and  if  suitable,  may  be  reserved  to  be  plant- 
ed as  cuttings. 

Cambridge,  May,  1851. 


Art.  IL  The  Currant  and  Gooseberry^  grown  as  Pyro' 
mids.  By  Dr.  Lindlet.  From  the  Gardeners^  Chron- 
icle. 

Few  fruits  of  the  excellence  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
are  more  neglected  in  their  cultivation.  Either  for  the  des^ 
sert  or  the  kitchen  they  supply  an  important  place,  yielding 
their  fruit  for  two  or  three  successive  months,  and  the  cur- 
rant, if  properly  managed,  supplying  the  latter  with  its  val- 
uable fruit  from  July  to  November. 

In  an  article  in  one  of  our  earlier  volumes,  (Till,  p.  324,) 
we  detailed  the  culture  of  the  currant  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
and  in  our  notice  of  the  gardens  at  Chatsworth,  (Yol.  XI,  p. 
94,)  we  noticed  the  plan  of  growing  them  in  that  celebrated 
place  as  pyramids  or  standards,  and  recommended  the  plan 
to  our  own  cultivators. 

But  like  all  new  and  untried  methods  of  cultivation,  which 
must  be  often  brought  to  notice  before  their  being  adopted, 
we  presume  but  few  American  cultivators  have  yet  attempt- 
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ed  the  growth  of  the  currant  or  gooseberry  in  this  way,  and 
it  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  we  again  call  their  attention 
to  this  method,  and  commend  to  their  careful  perusal  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  article  from  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle. 

Having  seen  the  specimens  in  the  kitchen  garden  at  Chats^ 
worth,  in  full  bearing,  we  can  testify  to  their  beauty,  as  well 
as  their  utility,'and  we  hope  we  may  soon  see  trees  of  equal 
symmetry  in  the  gardens  of  our  cultivators. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ornamental  than  a  walk  bordered 
with  currants  grown  in  this  way,  with  straight  and  clean 
stems,  a  foot  or  more  high,  and  the  branches  pruned  so  as 
to  form  a  perfect  pyramid,  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet. 
Either  arranged  in  this  way,  in  squares  by  themselves,  or 
trained  to  trellises,  as  recommended  below,  each  and  all  of 
the  methods  are  worthy  of  general  cultivation : 

Few  things  in  gardening  are  more  generally  cultivated 
than  the  gooseberry  and  currant;  they  are  indeed  every* 
body's  fruits,  and  at  this  season  every  one  possessing  a  gai^ 
den,  however  small,  will  be  devoting  some  little  attention  to 
regulating  their  plantations  of  these  useful  plants.  We  not 
unfrequently  notice  these  fruits  occupying  some  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  the  garden,  as  though  they  were  only  a  sec- 
ondary consideration ;  and  even  when  ranged  along  the  sides 
of  the  kitchen  garden  walks,  their  branches  are  allowed  to 
spread  out  so  far  horizontally,  that  the  fruit  is  shaded,  and 
much  valuable  space  is  lost.  But  in  some  gardens,  as  those 
at  Trentham,  for  instance,  considerable  importance  is  given 
to  the  small  bush  fruits,  by  having  them  either  trained  to 
neat  trellises,  or  as  standards  or  pyramids.  By  adopting  such 
methods,  the  trees  are  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  air,  and  the  fruit  is  consequently  much  improved  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  besides  being  kept  perfectly  free  from 
grit,  which  destroys  so  much  of  the  fruit  upon  low  bushes ; 
while,  by  the  use  of  half-inch  netting,  the  fruit  is  secured 
from  the  depredations  of  birds,  and  the  late  kinds  are  pre- 
served  for  a  considerable  time  after  they  are  fully  ripe. 

We  would  not  devote  the  whole  of  the  side  borders  of  a 
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kitchen  garden  to  these  fruits,  for  the  apple  and  pear  answer 
admirably  for  such  situations ;  but  would  prefer  arranging 
the  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  by  themselves,  in  suck  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit  from  the 
least  possible  space  consistent  with  a  proper  admission  of  sun 
and  air,  and  so  that  they  could  be  more  easily  protected 
either  from  birds  or  weather.  Some  varieties,  such  as  the 
Champagne  and  other  upright  kinds  of  gooseberries,  and  all 
the  currants,  are  admirably  adapted  for  training  as  pyramids ; 
thlsse  we  would  plant  5  feet  apart,  along  the  centre  of  a  bor- 
der 8  feet  wide,  having  a  gravel  path'  2  feet  in  width,  be- 
tween it  and  the  vegetable  compartment.  These  should  be 
trained  to  a  central  stem,  6  feet  high,  and  the  side  shoots 
shortened  in,  so  that  when  the  plants  have  arrived  at  their 
full  size,  they  should  be  of  a  pyramidal  form,  2^  feet  in  di- 
ameter, at  the  base,  and  6  feet  high,  supported  by  a  stem  1 
foot  in  height.  The  weeping  kinds,  such  as  the  Warring- 
ton Red,  should  be  trained  as  standards,  with  stems  3  feet 
high,  from  which  the  branches  spread  and  hang  around,  um- 
brella fashion.  These  should  occupy  the  side  rows  of  the 
border,  standing  opposite  to  each  other,  and  alternating  with 
the  pyramids ;  filling  up  the  vacant  spaces  with  strawberries, 
not  in  rows,  but  in  groups. 

A  border  treated  in  this  manner  has  the  most  orderly  and 
pleasing  effect  possible ;  besides  which,  the  economy  of  the 
plan  is  evident,  as  the  pyramids  being  high,  much  fruit  is 
obtained;  and  by  placing  the  dwarfs  alternately  with' them, 
no  space  is  lost,  while  the  sun  has  perfect  freedom  of  access 
to  every  part  of  every  tree. 

A  kitchen  garden  having  the  borders  along  the  sides  of 
the  principal  walks  furnished  with  neatly-trained  fruit  trees 
and  bushes,  has  a  much  better  appearance  than  when  the 
apple,  pear,  gooseberry,  and  currant  are  intermixed  one  with 
another,  and  the  stronger  growing  kinds  are  allowed  to  over- 
•hadow  the  weaker,  by  throwing  their  coarse  watery  shoots 
«o  high  in  the  air  as  to  exclude  the  sun  from  everything  near 
them.  A  few  years  back,  the  space  at  Trentham  devoted  to 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  in  the  kitchen  garden,  was  reduced  to 
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nearly  one-half,  with  the  view  to  growing  more  vegetables ; 
the  apples  and  pears  were  trained  to  vase-shaped  and  bell- 
shaped  trellises  alternately;  and  the  gooseberries  and  cur« 
rants  as  standards  and  pyramids.  By  having  the  trees 
planted  on  a  prepared  bottom,  and  carefully  root-pruned 
when  necessary,  and  the  branches  properly  pruned  and 
trained,  there  is  now  not  only  an  increased  quantity  of  fruit, 
but  the  quality  is  finer. 

No  doubt  there  are  parts  of  this  country  where  apple  and 
pear  trees  grow  almost  as  freely  as  willows,  and  yet  ripen 
their  wood  perfectly,  even  when  left  nearly  to  nature;  and 
in  such  places  orchards  of  considerable  extent  are  formed ; — 
but  we  have  in  view  such  situations  only  as  the  best  of  our 
new  hardy  kinds  of  pears  and  apples  do  not  succeed  in,  and 
where  the  gardener  is,  notwithstanding,  expected  to  have 
plenty  of  fruit.  In  such  circumstances  is  it  that  the  placing 
of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  under  as  perfect 
control  as  possible,  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  not  only 
to  the  gardener,  but  to  the  owner. 

Another  plan  adopted  at  Trentham  would  be  not  only 
economical  in  kitchen  gardens  of  limited  space,  but  a  most 
agreeable  thing,  particularly  during  hot  weather.  It  consists 
in  throwing  a  light  arched  trellis  of  iron,  about  8  feet  liigh, 
over  a  walk  or  walks,  running  south  and  north,  or  in  any 
other  direction,  if  the  kind  of  fruit  intended  to  be  grown  on 
it  is  suited  to  the  aspect.  Such  trellises  as  these  are  cheaply 
put  up,  and  are  not  only  much  admired  for  their  effect,  but 
are  so  readily  got  at  to  prune,  tie,  and  otherwise  manage  the 
trees,  that  we  look  upon  this  as  the  very  best  way  of  grow- 
ing the  hardier  kinds  of  pears  and  choice  apples.  The  effect 
of  an  occasional  red  currant  planted  between  the  other  trees, 
upon  these  arched  trellises,  is  excellent,  and  is  the  nearest 
approach  that  can  be  made  in  the  open  air,  in  this  country, 
to  the  vine-covered  walks  of  warm  climates,  as  we  some- 
times see  them  represented  in  old  Italian  paintings. 


2^8  Principles  and  Practice  of  Grafting. 


AaT.  IIL     The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Grafting, 
From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

No.  IV. — CLErr  Grutino,  ( Part  \st,)  with  one  Sciow,  aito 
THE  Stock  cut  Sloping  :  fig.  21.  ( Qreffe  a  iin  seul  rameau, 
dont  uneparlie  du  sujel  est  coupie  en  biseau.) 

M.  Thauin  has  named  this  in  honor 
of  Bertemboise.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
usual    modes  of    propagating  many  v 

woody  plants. 

Operation. — The  stock  is  prepared  i 

as  indicated  byj^.  21.     The  lower 
part  of  the  scion,  a,  should  be  made 
thin,  by  slicing  off  a  portion  from 
each  side,  and  forming  a  small  shoul- 
der at  the  top  of  the  slope,  as  near  as 
possible  to  which  there  should  be  an 
eye ;  the  side  of  the  scion  on  which 
the  bark  is  left,  should  be  broader 
and  longer    than   the   opposite   side, 
by  one-fourth,  or  frequently  by  one- 
third,  or  more,  according  as  the  stocks 
are  large  or  small.     For   the   latter, 
the  inside  of  the  scion  should  be  cut 
Terr  thin,  with  a  short  slope :  and 
when  intended  for  lai^e  stocks,  the   «„  scto.  o»  a  ./opiiv  *t«t 
same  side  should  be  left  fuller,  so  that 
the  scions  may  better  resist   the    pressure  to  which  they 
may  be  subjected  when  they  are  introduced  into  the  cleft. 
They  usually  leave  two  eyes  to  the  scion,  but  the  second  is 
often  superfluous;  for  the  one  nearest  the  small  shoulder  has 
an  immense  advantage  in  this  respect,  that  when  the  scion 
is  introduced,  as  is  represented  at  b,  it  is  close  to  the  top  of 
the  stock,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow,  it  forms  a  basis 
on  the  latter,  and  thus  cooperates  in  healing  over  the  wound 
of  the  stock.     This  position  of  the  lower  bud  ought  to  be 
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attended  to  in  all  the  modes  of  grafting  described  in  this  sec- 
tion.* The  scion,  such  as  it  is  represented,  should  be  intro- 
duced in  the  cleft,  prepared  as  follows: — ^by  means  of  a 
strong  knife,  or  preferably,  by  a  sort  of  cleaver  and  small 
bat.f  The  first  of  these  shodld  be  placed  across  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  stock,  and  driven  into  the  latter  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  split  the  bark  before  the  wood ;  and  always 
taking  care  that  the  cleft  extend  but  little,  if  at  all,  to  the 
bark  on  the  opposite  side,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  slope;. and 
on  the  other  side,  where  the  scion  is  to  be  inserted,  it  ought 
to  be,  at  first,  shorter  than  the  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the 
graft.  This  being  done,  the  instrument  is  quickly  raised  by 
one  or  more  strokes  of  the  small  bat  on  its  under  side,  thus 
avoiding  any  kind  of  twisting ;  then  the  wedge-shaped  beak, 
at  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  cleaver,  is  introduced  slightly 
into  the  cleft,  so  as  to  keep  it  sufficiently  open  for  the  intro* 
duction  of  all  the  wedge  part  of  the  scion ;  and  this  should 
be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  liber,  or  inner  bark  of  the 
stock,  may  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  that  of  the 
scion.  But  as  we  cannot  always  judge  when  this  is  exactly 
the  case,  it  is  better  that  the  liber  of  the  scion  should  be 
slightly  outside  of  that  of  the  stock,  rather  than  that  il 
should  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  young  wood.  The 
graft  being  properly  placed,  we  cover  the  wound  with  a  mix*- 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  fresh  loam  and  cow-dang ;  but  it  is 
better  to  do  over  the  parts  with  the  resinous  composition 
adapted  for  covering  the  large  wounds  of  fruit  trees  and  oth-> 
er8.|  This  composition  ought  to  be  applied  more  especially 
on  the  eye  of  the  scion  next  the  top  of  the  stock,  in  order  to 

*  The  good  M.  Tbooin  has  not  safficientlyargod  the  importanee  of  this  practice,  and 
one  of  his  compilers  has  not  even  mentioned  it.  M .  Thooin  onlj  stales  that  there  ai» 
some  who  place  this  eye  in  the  cleft  of  the  stocky  and  he  adds,  with  reason,  that  th» 
upper  part  of  the  section  of  this  stock  cannot  be  covered  by  woody  layers,  seeing  thai 
there  is  nothing  to  attract  the  sap  to  that  part,  which  consequently  dries  up,  and  forms  an 
obnoxious  sUib  in  all  the  trees  thus  operated  upon,  not  even  excepting  the  vine,  for  whichi 
this  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  extolled. 

t  This  BAT  is  a  small,  round,  wooden  instrament,  resembling  a  constable's  staff.  It » 
used  to  strike  downwards  upon  the  back  of  the  knife,  and  upwards  against  its  edge. 

I  This  consisU  of  Buiguady  pitch,  four  parU)  black  pitch,  yellow  res'm,  and  bevwaa^ 
of  each  one  part. 
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secure  it  against  insects  and  the  bad  weather  which  may  su- 
pervene. Afterwards,  there  need  not  be  aoy  uneasiness  ob 
account  of  this  coating ;  when  the  sap  is  put  in  motion,  the 
resin  liquifies  sufficiently  for  permitting  the  growing  shoot 
to  pass  freely  through  it.  (What  I  have  stated  concerning 
Uie  appliances  to  this  mode  of  grafting,  ought  to  be  rigor- 
ously observed  as  regards  all  the  others  comprised  iu  this 
paragraph.) 

Clett  GiuTTuro  with  i.  sinolx  Scion,  formed  as  the  [re- 
ceding }  the  stock  cut  horizontally :   fig.  22.     ( Qreffe  Atliau 
of  Thouin.) — Some  additions  have  been  made  to  this  mode 
of  grafting,  in  order  to  avoid  re- 
petition,  seeing   that  they  often  . 
employ    iqadifications   of    it   for 
large  tubercular  roots,  herbaceous 
stems,  &c.,  on  which  they  grail, 
with  good  success,  young  berba-  i 
ceoQs  twigs,  and  others ;   but  it 
is  a  bad   proceeding  for  woody 
plants    in    all    cases   where    the 
stocks  aie  as  thick,  or  thicker, 
than    the    little    finger,   because 
their  transverse  horizontal  section 
is  difficult  to  heal.    But  for  smait 
stocks,  only  two  or  three  times 
Uie  thickness  of  slender  scions, 
SQch  as  we  meet  with  in  the  state 
of  small  shoots,  bearing  leaves, 

sometimes  flowers  and  fruits,  it  is    F^.tt.  cufi  onftmg  iriUa 
well  adapted ;    in  this  case  the  "***  "** 

young  shoots  are  split  on  one  side,*  see  fig.  22 ;  and  in  this 
eleft  the  scion  is  introduced.  If  it  should  happen  that  the 
latter  be  too  large  for  the  stock,  cleft  as  ahready  detailed,  and 
of  which  the  fibres  are  not  sufficiently  elastic  fn  permitting 

■Wbcn  va  adopt  thii  mode  offraAiog  on  barbaceotuilema  or  bi«iwlM>,lbc;  ought  to 
be  cat  aboTc  ■  l«f,  or  young  bnncb  j  Iben  (ha  cleft  ibould  be  made  oppoahe  to  Ibem, 
•ad  Ikue  imaU  prodnetion  from  (be  Mock  imiBedialelj  bdmr  iu  nctiaQ,  ooflil  U  be 
preaenred  aJmotl  enlire  nalil  aacb  tiote  aa  ibe  graft  iball  httt  completely  (akea. 
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tbe  scion  to  be  ioMrted,  we  take  off  from  the  cleft  oaa  or 
two  small  pariDgs,  so  as  to  gire  it  a  triangular  form,  (see  fig. 
!t3;)in  tbacasewe  modify  also  the  cut  of  the  scion,  in  order 
that  it  may  fill  exactly  the  opening  prepared  for  it. 

By  thia  method  of  grafting,  and  its  modifications,  we  may 
propagate  a  great  many  hard-wooded  eveigreens,  and  like- 
wise many  with  herbaceous  stems  or  branches ;  such  as  the 
young  shoots  of  pelargoniums ;  melons  on  gourds  and  cu* 
cumbers ;  tomatoes  on  the  stems  of  potatoes ;  sunflowers  on 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  &c.  For  the  latter,  more  especial- 
ly, the  minute  care  of  fihading,  which  we  have  mentioned, 
is  indiapensable. 

CLErr  Grutino  wtth  two  Scions  :   fig.  23.     ( Qtreft  on 
,/bri0  ^  deux  rameaus. )     ( Cfrefe  PaUadius,  of  TJiouin. ) 
Operation. — The  stock,  as  may 
be  seen,  is  cut  horizontally,  thea 
split  across  the  middle,  in  two  equal 
parts,  or  nearly  so,  without  regard- 
ing the  medullary  sheath,  (a  tfior- 
im  ttronglff  recommended  b^  an- 
cient authors.)    Tbe  operations  are 
similar  to  those  required  for  the  Ber- 
temboise  mode,  fig.  21,  excepting  ( 
that  the  stock  is  cut  across  horizon- 
tally, and  two  scions  are  inserted  J 
in  the  cleft.     This  mode  is  onlyi 
used  for  stocks  that  are  too  large  for 
one  scion,  and  too  small  for  being 
cleft  for  four.    In  many  cases  we 
cut  back  one  of  the  grafts,  when 
both  lake,  if  their  growths  are  like- 
Fig.is.  cuflgTa_n.\y  ,(j  prove  injurious  to  each  other.  Fig.3i.  oitft 
i«gwiihi«o  .cum,.  ^^^^  however,  is  not  the  case  when  ^■'^j  "^ 
these  grafts  are  intended  to  form  either  fan-trained,  Ki„  gj-  ,,^ 
or  vase  shaped  trees.     We  also  use  this  mode  for  •*^ 
grafting  the  strong  stem  of  a  bad  sort  of  vine  with  a  better 
variety ;  but  the  wood  of  the  vine  being  flexible,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bind,  securely,  the  ports  operated  upon ;  then  when 
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the  graft  is  above  ground,  and  generally  exposed  to  the  ran, 
we  cover  the  wound  with  the  resinous  composition,  binding 
the  whole  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  order  to  prevent  the  com- 
position from  being  loosened,  or  even  thrown  off  by  the  flow 
of  the  sap,  formed  in  the  small  vesicules,  which  being  evac- 
uated,  weakens  the  stock,  and  consequently  the  graft,  which 
in  this  case  runs  the  risk  of  perishing.  Yines  ought  to  be 
grafted  when  their  sap  flows  abundantly  from  one  or  more 
small  trial  cuts  made  on  their  stems.  [To  prevent  bleeding 
they  should  be  in  leaf.] 

Cleft  Grafting  (Paragraph  2d) ;  with  Stock  anb  Sciok 
OF  E<iUAL  Size  :  fig.  24,  ( Greffe  Ferrari  of  Thouin.) — This 
18  applicable  to  herbaceous  and  woody  parts. 

Operation. — The  scion,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be, 
should  be  cut  wedge-shaped  at  the  base ;  the  stock  should 
be  split  down  in  the  middle,  and  the  two  parts  thinned  as 
they  are  represented,  in  order  that  the  wedge-shaped  part  of 
the  scion  may  fill  all  the  space,  and  coincide  in  every  point. 
This  particularly  nice  mode  may  be  applied  to  many  wooden 
plants,  and  to  a  great  number  of  large  herbaceous  ones. 


Art.  IV.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  select  varieties  of 

Pears.     By  the  Editor. 

In  continuation  of  our  previous  articles,  describing  new  or 
select  pears,  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  full  account  of  several 
American  varieties,  some  of  them  of  great  merit,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Sheldon  and  Collins. 

127.     Sheldon. 

No  American  pear,  unless  we  except  the  Swan's  Orange, 
of  recent  introduction, — or,  we  might  almost  say,  any  native 
variety  which  has  yet  been  raised, — is  destined  to  take  a 
higher  rank  than  the  Sheldon,  {fig.  25.)  It  first  came  under  our 
notice  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Convention  in  Sy- 
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racuse,  in  the  fall  of  1849,  where  some  fine  specimens  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Leavenworth,  of  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co., 
N.  T.    At  that  time  they  appeared  to  us  to  be  identical  with 


Fig,  25.     The  Sheldon  Pear. 


the  Oswego  Beurre,  but  on  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Leavenworth, 
that  the  parent  tree  had  been  in  bearing  more  than  twenty 
years,  we  were  satisfied  it  could  not  be  that  pear :  through 
the  kindness  of  this  gentleman  we  were  promised  some  spe- 
cimens for  trial,  as  soon  as  they  were  fully  grown  and  ma- 
tured, and  in  the  month  of  October  following,  we  received  a 
box  of  the  pears,  in  the  finest  condition^  and  upon  tasting 
them  we  not  only  discovered  it  was  quite  distinct  from  the 
Oswego  Beurre,  but  a  far  more  delicious  variety. 

We  at  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Leavenworth  for  an  account 
of  the  variety,  with,  if  possible,  some  history  of  its  origin, 
and  to  his  ftirther  kindness  and  trouble  we  are  indebted  for 
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the  following  statement,  which  we  now  introduce  to  onr  po« 
mological  friends  : 

"On  the  26th  of  January  (18ff0),  I  went  to  see  Maj.  Shel- 
don, and  derived  from  him  the  following  account  of  the 
origin,  &c.  of  the  Sheldon.  Maj.  Sheldon's  father  brought 
pear  seeds  from  Washington,  Duchess  Co.,  in  this  State,  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  since,  and  planted  them  in  the 
place  where  Major  Sheldon  now  lives,  in  the  town  of  Hunn, 
(then  Wolcott.)  From  these  seeds  the  trees  were  raised 
which  bear  the  pears  known  in  this  section  as  the  "  Sheldon  " 
pear. 

The  seeds  brought  from  Duchess  Co.  were  from  pears 
which  grew  on  a  grafted  tree,  name  not  known,  but  were  in- 
troduced there  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Johnson, 
and  Major  Sheldon  thinks  he  brought  the  grafts  with  him 
from  England.  But  Norman  Sheldon,  an  older  brother,  has 
since  told  me  he  thought  he  procured  them  at  Boston.  Major 
Sheldon  has  the  Yirgalieu  or  White  Doyenne,  growing  by 
the  side  of  the  Sheldon,  in  eating  at  the  same  time,  and  has 
often  tried  them  together,  the  Yirgalieu  in  one  hand,  and 
the  Sheldon  in  the  other,  and  uniformly  found  the  Sheldon 
superior." 

To   this  account,  Mr.  Leavenworth  adds,  that  Mr.  Yer- 
planck  and  Mr.  Mackay,  both  nurserymen  of  Geneva,  as  well 
as  C.  A.  Cook,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Fellowes,  both  amateur  fruit- 
growers of  the  same  town,  pronounce  the  Sheldon  the  best^ 
pear  they  have  ever  tasted. 

We  need  only  say  that  a  trial  of  the  pears  fully  confirms 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  above  named  gentlemen,  and  it 
must  rank  among  the  very  best  kinds  in  cultivation. 

Our  trees  are  yet  small,  and  we  can  say  little  of  its  habit, 
period  of  bearing,  &c.;  or  whether  it  will  succeed  upon  the 
quince.  The  wood  is  very  yellow, — about  the  same  shade 
as  the  Duchesse  of  Angouleme,  but  much  more  slender, — 
short-jointed,  with  prominent  buds. 

Sizcy  large,  about  two  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
and  two  and  three-quarters  in  diameter :  Form^  roundish 
obovate,  regular,  full  at  the  crown,  tapering  little  to  the  stem 
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end  which  is  yery  obtuse :  Skin,  fair,  nearly  smooth,  of  a 
pale  greenish  russet,  little  bronzed  on  the  sunny  side,  and 
regularly  dotted  with  small  dark  russet  specks :  Stem,  short, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  curved,  and  inserted  with  scarce- 
ly any  depression  on  the  obtuse  end :  Ej/e,  medium  size, 
open,  and  moderately  sunk  in  a  smooth,  round,  not  very  deep 
basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx  broad,  short,  projecting :  Flesh, 
yellowish,  rather  coarse,  melting  and  very  juicy :  flavor  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  sprightly,  and  sugary,  with  a  delicious  aroma : 
Core,  rather  large :  Seeds,  medium  size,  flat,  dark.  Ripe  in 
October. 

128.     Collins. 

Watertown  pear,  of  some  collections. 

The  Collins  pear (^. 26) originated  in  Watertown,  Mass, 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Collins,  and  was  first  brought  to  notice  by 


Pig.  96.    Tht  CotKna  Pear, 

Mr.  A.  Pike,  nurseryman  of  that  town,  in  the  autumn  of  1848, 
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when  specimens  were  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Society,  from  the  original  tree.  Mr.  Pike  pre- 
sented us  with  some  of  the  pears,  and  we  thought  it  had  the 
promise  of  a  most  excellent  variety  ;  subsequent  trials  of  the 
fruit  in  1849  and  1850,  have  more  than  confirmed  our  first 
impressions  of  it,  and  considering  it  in  all  its  qualities,  it  is  a 
decided  acquisition  to  the  already  large  list  of  new  pears. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  White  Doyenne,  re- 
sembling it  very  much  in  form,  in  color,  and  in  the  texture 
of  its  flesh  ;  but  it  is  a  more  vinous  pear,  and  not  quite  so 
rich  and  sugary  as  that  old  variety.  It  is  a  most  abundant 
and  constant  bearer,  the  original  tree  having  produced  a  good 
crop  the  last  three  successive  years. 

Size,  large,  about  two  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and 
two  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  Form,  obovate, 
regular,  full  and  broad  at  the  crown,  tapering  roundly  to  the 
stem,  where  it  is  obtuse :  Skin,  fair,  nearly  smooth,  yellow- 
ish green,  mottled  with  dull  red  on  the  sunny  side,  some- 
what clouded  with  grayish  spots,  little  traced  with  russet, 
and  regularly  dotted  with  russet  specks :  Stem,  medium 
length,  about  one  inch  long,  stout,  curved,  little  swollen  at 
the  base,  and  obliquely  inserted  without  any  cavity :  Bye, 
large,  open,  and  little  sunk  in  a  rather  broad,  open,  somewhat 
funnel-shaped  basin  ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  short,  stiff  and 
slightly  reflexed :  Flesh,  white,  fine,  buttery,  melting  and 
juicy :  Flavor,  sprightly,  vinous,  sweet,  with  a  slight  per- 
fume :  Core,  large :  Seeds,  small,  roundish  obovate,  broad. 
Ripe  in  September,  and  keeps  well  for  some  time. 

129.     Lodge.     Kenrick's  American  Orchardist, 

Mr.  Eenrick  first  described  this  pear,  {fig.  27)  on  the  authori- 
ty of  Col.  Carr,  of  the  Bartram  Botanic  Gardens  near  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  many  years  ago, 
and  although  brought  to  notice  long  since,  for  some  reason,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  known,  or  generally 
introduced  into  collections.  Among  all  the  amateur  firuit 
growers  around  Boston,  we  do  not  think  that  more  than  one 
or  two,  besides  Mr.  Manning,  have  ever  had  the  Lodge  in 
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bearing.  We  have  never  seen  the  pear  but  two  or  three 
times,  and  only  once  in  fine  condition,  when  Dr.  Brinckl^  of 
Philadelphia,  gave  us  some  fine  specimens  which  he  exhib- 
ited at  the  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Congress  in  New 
York,  in  1849,  which  were  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of 


Fig,  S7.    ThM  Lodge  Pear. 

Philadelphia.  These  specimens  were  really  excellent,  being 
very  much  like  a  prime  Brown  Beurr£,  and  we  were  as^ 
tonished  to  find  a  pear,  which  the  committee  at  that  meeting 
had  placed  upon  the  rejeded  list,  to  be  of  so  much  excel- 
lence.  Thanks  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Brinckl£,  that  so  good 
a  pear  was  not  placed  upon  that  list ;  for  he,  we  believe,  alone 
o^l«cted  to  ifttf  being  pm  Aete. 
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Of  the  particulars  of  its  origin  we  have  no  knowledge.  It 
is  evidently  nearly  allied  to  the  Brown  Beurre,  and  perhaps 
was  a  seedling  from  that  variety.  It  is  of  good  size,  with  a 
russet  skin,  and  keeps  well  for  an  autumn  pear. 

Size^  large,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long  and  two 
and  a  half  in  diameter :  Form^  ovate  p3rramidal,  largest  in 
the  middle,  narrowing  little  to  the  crown,  and  tapering  to  the 
stem,  somewhat  resembling  the  Brown  Beurr^  :  Skin^  slightly 
rough,  dull  green,  nearly  covered  with  russet,  and  dotted 
with  large  russet  specks  :  Stem^  medium  length,  about  one 
inch  long,  moderately  stout,  little  swollen  at  the  base,  and 
obliquely  attached,  without  any  cavity,  slightly  on  one  side : 
Eye^  rather  small,  open,  and  deeply  sunk  in  a  very  small 
smooth  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx  short  and  rounded : 
Flesh,  greenish  white,  rather  coarse,  melting,  and  very  juicy : 
Flavor f  rich,  vinous,  sprightly,  and  pleasantly  perfumed: 
Core,  medium  size  :  Seeds,  medium  size,  partially  abortive, 
nearly  black.     Ripe  in  September  and  October. 

130.     Pratt.     Horticulturist. 

The  Pratt  pear  (Jig.  28),  is  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  orig- 
inating in  the  town  of  Scituate,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  cultivators  by  Owen  Mason,  Esq.,  of  Providence, 
in  1844.  In  the  autumn  of  1848  we  were  favored  with  spe- 
cimens of  the  fruit  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Smith  of  the  same  city, 
and  though  not  equal  to  some  of  our  best  varieties,  we 
thought  it  a  very  excellent  pear,  and  worthy  of  general  cul- 
tivation. 

Of  the  htibits  and  character  of  the  tree  we  have  not  yet 
seen  sufficient  to  give  any  general  account.  The  young  trees 
grow  very  freely,  and  appear  to  be  among  our  hardiest  varie- 
ties. It  has  not  fruited  yet  out  of  the  vicinity  of  its  native 
locality. 

Size,  large,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and  two 
and  a  half  in  diameter :  Form^  oblong  obovate,  full  at  the 
crown,  large  in  the  middle  and  tapering  to  the  stem  end, 
which  is  very  obtuse  :  SkiUf  fair,  slightly  rough,  rich  deep 
yellow  when  mature,  and  conspicuously  dotted  with  large 
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bright   russet  specks :  Stem,  long,  about   one   and  a  quar- 
ter inches  in  length,  rather  stout,  curved,  and  obliquely  in- 


^t^g-.SS.    Tht  PraU  Pear. 

sorted  in  an  open  shallow  cavity :  Eycj  large,  open,  and  mod- 
erately depressed  in  a  broad  nearly  smooth  basin  ,*  segments 
of  the  calyx  short,  stiff,  projecting  :  Flesh,  yellowish,  coarse, 
melting  and  juicy  :  Flavor,  sweet,  pleasantly  perfumed  and 
good:  CorCf  medium  size:  Seeds,  medium  size.  Ripe  in 
September. 

131.     Osband's  Summer.     Horticulturist,  Vol.  I. 

Sommer  Virgalieo,  of  some  coUectioiis. 

This  new  pear  (fig.  29),  originated  in  the  vicinity  of  Pal- 
myra, in  western  New  York,  and  although  well  known  in 
Rochester,  where  the  fruit  has  been  offered  for  sale  in  the 
maxket  under  the  name  of  the  Summer  Yir^alieu,  its  merits 
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were  not  discovered  till  184ff  or  46,    It  was  then  first  no* 
ticed  in  the  Oenesee  Farmery  and  afterwards  more  fully  de- 
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scribed  and  figured  in  the  HortieuUwrui^  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith, 
of  Macedon. 

The  Osband's  Summer,  is  a  very  handsome  pear  of  good 
quality,  though  not  equal  to  the  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Ros- 
tiezer,  Tyson,  and  others  of  its  season :  but  its  great  beau- 
ty, productiveness,  d^.,  will  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  large  col- 
lections, or  as  a  suitable  variety  for  the  market.  The  tree  is 
c^n  upright  and  tolerably  vigorous  grower,  with  light  yelloW'^ 
ish  wood. 

Size^  small,  about  two  inches  long  and  nearly  the  same  in 
diameter :  Form^  obovate,  rather  full  at  the  crown,  and  ob- 
tuse at  the  stem :  Shin^  fair,  smooth,  clear  yellow,  beauti- 
fully tinged  with  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side,  little  ruseeted 
around  the  crown,  and  dotted  with  russet  specks:  Siem^ 
medium  length,  about  one  inch  long,  rather  stout,  and  slight* 
ly  inserted  in  a  small  somewhat  angular  cavity :  Eye^  Ittg^^ 
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opeHi  end  but  slightly  deprraied  in  a  smooth  shallow  hasin ; 
segments  of  the  calyx  short,  projeottng :  Fleshy  yellowish 
white,  little  eoame,  melting  and  juicy :  FlanfOTt  pleasant, 
sugary,  snd  little  perfumed:  Carej  medium  side;  Seei($f 
medium  sK^e,  Eip9  the  last  of  August  and  beginnii^  of 
Septemhsr. 

132.     Wkstcott.    fforticuUurUt^  YoL  H. 

The  Westeott  pear  (fig.  30,)  is  another  Ehode  Island  aeedr 
lingi  which  originated  ia  the  town  of  Cranston,  on  the  fann 


lig,  30.    7%<  Wutectt  Pear, 

of  Mr.  Niles,  in  that  State.  It  has  but  recently  been  intro- 
duced to  notice,  and  has  not  yet  fruited,  we  believe,  only  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  locality  where  it  originated. 

Last  year,  we  for  the  first  time  had  an  opportunity  of 
tasting  specimens  of  this  pear.    It  is  similar  in  quality  to  the 
t's  Seedling  and  Pmtt,  which  originated  near  Grans- 
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ton,  but  is  handsomer  than  either  of  those  varieties,  having 
a  clear  yellow  skin.     We  think  it  a  decided  acquisition. 

Size,  medium,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  in  diameter :  Fomty  roundish,  large  and  full  at 
the  crown,  rounding  off  at  the  stem  :  Skin^  fair,  smooth,  yel- 
lowish green,  little  russeted  around  the  crown,  and  dotted 
with  numerous  conspicuous  specks  of  the  same  color :  Stem^ 
very  long,  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  stout,  curved,  consid- 
erably swollen  at  the  base,  and  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity 
highest  on  one  side  :  Eye^  medium  size,  open,  and  little  de- 
pressed .  in  a  shallow  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx  stout, 
rounded,  projecting  :  Fleshy  yellowish  white,  coarse,  melting 
and  juicy :  Flawn',  sugary,  rich,  perfumed  and  excellent : 
Cin'ej  large  :  Seeds^  small,  rather  dark  colored.  Ripe  in  Sep- 
tember. 


Abv.  Y.     Report  of  the  American  Pomological  Congress^ 
at  Cincinnati^  Oct.  1850.     By  the  Editob. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  combined  pomological  conven- 
tions, now  known  under  the  name  above  mentioned,  was 
held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  of  October, 
1850. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Dr.  W.  D. 
Brinckl£,  as  President,  with  eleven  Yice  Presidents,  and  F. 
R.  Elliott,  P.  Barry,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  as  Secretaries. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  business,  the  Congress  pro- 
ceeded to  the  discussion  of  fruits,  &c. '  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  bring  in  an  additional  list  of  rejected  fruits  and 
those  worthy  of  trial,  reported  the  following  : — 

REJECTED  UST  OP  FRUITS. 

Pears. 

Spanish  Bon  Chretien,  Princess  of  Orange, 

Gold  of  Summer,  (true)         Ah !  Mon  Dieu, 
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^essel,  Bleekers  Meadow, 

Summer  Rose,  Huguenot, 

Petit  Muscat,  Michauz, 

Rousselet  de  Rheims,  Beurr^  Knox, 

Franc  Real  d'Hiver,  Clinton. 

Apples. 
Egg  Top,  Cheeseborough  Russet. 

FRUITS  WHICH  PROMISE  WELL. 

PfiABS. 

Paradise  of  Autumn,  Swan's  Orange, 

Stevens's  Genesee,  Doyenne  Goubault. 

Nouveau  Poiteau, 

Applss. 

Northern  Spy,  Melon, 

Mother,  Hawley. 

The  discussion  which  took  place  in  regard  to  the  merits 
of  the  different  pears  was  very  brief,  and  does  not  afford  any 
thing  of  interest. 

The  Committee  on  Seedling  Fruits  reported  the  names  of 
two  apples  which  promise  well,  viz  : — 

Western  Spy. — Originated  on  the  farm  of  J.  Mansfield,  of 
Wells,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio.  Was  first  grafted  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Wood,  of  that  place.  The  original  tree  is  of  more  than 
twenty  years  standing  ;  it  is  a  profuse  and  constant  bearer, 
never  being  killed  by  the  frost.  The  original  tree,  and  that 
from  which  the  specimen  was  taken,  is  growing  in  a  lime- 
stone soil.    A  winter  apple — January  to  May. 

Fulton, — ^A  new  seedling  variety  of  medium  size ;  color  a 
delicate  blonde  in  the  shade,  with  crimson  cheek  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  fine  grained,  tender,  rather  melting,  juicy, 
with  a  rich  and  agreeable  flavor.  An  early  winter  apple — 
from  December  to  March.  The  original  tree  stands  in  the 
orchard  of  Elijah  Coppes,  Esq.,  Fulton  Co.,  Illinois.  It  has 
borne  thirteen  good  crops  in  succession. 


att4  FlorkuUutul  Mtf  Boiemkat  Ndkdi. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  the  Reports 
of  State  Committees ;  that  from  Illinois^  by  Dr.  Kinnicott| 
being  very  interesting  and  of  considerable  iMigth ;  at  a  fu- 
ture time  we  riudl  notice  some  of  these  reports. 


Art.  YI.  Flaricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals;  mth 
Descriptions  of  those  recently  introduced  to^  or  originated 
in,  American  Gardens. 

The  Rhoi>oi>endron8  of  SiKKiifmMALATA.'^^In  our  vol- 
ume for  1849,  (XT,  p.  269,}  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
splendid  new  Rhododendrons,  which  were  discovered  by 
Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  in  his  journey  to  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains ;  and  of  which  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  published  a  full  de- 
scription with  folio  plates  representing  the  flowers  of  the  nat- 
ural size  and  habit.  Since  then,  Dr.  Hooker  has  not  only 
sent  home  numerous  seeds  of  the  several  species,  from  which 
great  quantities  of  plants  have  been  raised,  but  he  has  by 
further  explorations  discovered  an  additional  number  of  spe- 
cies, amounting  in  all  to  43.  A  second  part  of  the  beautiful 
work  representing  these  new  species  has  already  appeared, 
and  a  third  is  now  in  preparation.  The  second  part  contains 
10  plates,  and  it  is  stated,  that  of  these  43  species,  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Sikkim  alone,  many  "  exceed,  in  the  size 
and  beauty  of  their  flowers  or  their  foliage,  the  handsomest 
of  those  which  had  been  previously  discovered." 

From  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  we  condense  the  follow- 
ing:— 

<'  The  first  plate  represents  R.  Aucklandii^  a  species  from 
th«  lower  ranges,  at  an  eleyntion  of  7 — 9000  feet.  It  is  a 
bush  4—8  feet  high,  with  large  Laurel-like  leaves,  green  be- 
neath, and  huge  white  flowem,  remarkable  for  a  large  broad  red 
fbur'-comered  calyx.  It  occurs  in  dry  sunny  ntuations,  and 
above  forests  of  Abies  ftnnoniana. 
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Next  comes  R.  Thamsoni,  with  loose  bunches  of  deep 
blood-red  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  arboreum,  but  with  the 
foliage  of  R.  campanulatunij  except  that  it  is  not  rusty  on 
the  under  side.  It  is  found  in  damp  woods,  where  it  strag- 
gles to  the  stature  of  16  feet,  rooting  from  its  branches. 

Third  in  order  is  jR.  pendulum,  a  species  with  small  white 
flowers,  hanging  from  the  branches  of  tall  pine  trees,  often 
covered  with  the  Usnea  lichen,  at  an  elevation  of  9 — 11,000 
feet.  '  Growing,  as  it  does,  an  epiphyte,  upon  the  trunks  of 
trees,  in  the  gloomy  and  almost  impenetrable  forests,  it  is  a 
plant  very  difficult  of  detection.' 

The  fourth  species  is  R.  pumilum,  a  delightful  Alpine 
species,  with  the  habit  of  a  Pyrola,  and  small  bell-shaped 
flowers  of  the  most  delicate  pink.  It  is  described  as  '  the 
smallest  of  the  Sikkim  Rhododendrons.'  Dr.  Hooker  only 
gathered  it  twice,  on  Alpine  slopes  among  moorland  plants, 
<  where  its  elegant  flowers  are  produced  soon  after  the  snow 
has  melted ;  and  there  its  pretty  pink  bells  are  seen  peeping 
above  the  surrounding  short  heath-like  vegetation,  reminding 
the  botanist  of  those  of  Linnssa  borealis.' 

Then  follows,  in  No.  5,  a  striking  contrast,  in  the  form  of 
jR.  Hodgsoni — a  tree  with  ample  leaves,  silvery  white  be- 
neath, and  great  rose-colored  flowers  containing  18  stamens. 
This  and  Abies  Webbiana  are  described  as  the  characteristic 
underwood  and  tree  at  the  elevation  of  10 — 12,000  feet  in 
all  the  valleys  of  Sikkim.  It  will  probably  be  found  one  of 
the  most  cultivable  of  all  the  species.  Cups,  spoons,  and 
ladles  are  made  of  its  wood.  '  Nor  is  the  foliage  without  its 
allotted  use.  The  leaves  are  employed  a^  platters,  and  serve 
for  lining  baskets  for  conveying  the  mashed  pulp  of  AristB' 
tna  root,  (a  kind  of  Colocass) ;  and  the  accustomed  present 
of  butter  or  curd  is  always  made  enclosed  in  this  glossy 
foliage.' 

jR.  lanatum,  the  sixth  of  the  plates,  again  reminds  us  of 
R.  campanulatum,  but  the  wool  beneath  the  leaves  is  white 
or  tawny,  and  the  flowers  pale  sulphur  color.  It  is  found 
'  on  the  rocky  spurs  of  the  humid  mountains  and  gullies,  at 
an  elevation  of  10—12,000  feet' 
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R.  glaucum^  No.  7,  is  a  delicate  little  species,  about  2 
feet  high,  with  scurfy  leaves,  and  pale  pinkish  purple  flow- 
ers. The  leaves  are  remarkably  glacous  on  the  under  side, 
and  the  whole  plant  has  a  powerful  resinous  smell.  It  is 
from  '  rocky  depressed  ridges,  at  an  elevation  of  10 — 12,000 
feet.' 

The  eighth  kind,  R.  Maddenij  has  very  large  white  flow- 
ers, and  dark  green  sharp-pointed  leaves,  covered  with  rusty 
down  on  the  under  side.  It  has  18 — ^20  stamens,  and  a  faint 
perfume.  It  forms  a  bush  6 — 8  feet  high,  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet. 

Finally,  the  work  closes  with  R.  triflorumj  a  yellow-flow- 
ered species,  with  scurfy  leaves,  something  like  the  plant  ex- 
hibited at  the  last  Horticultural  meeting,  by  Dr.  Hussey's 
gardener,  and  R.  setosumy  a  Box-leaved  bush,  looking  like  a 
Rhodora.  This  last  inhabits  extensive  moorland  tracts,  and 
rocky  slopes,  at  the  height  of  13 — 16,000  feet,  and  evidently 
belongs  to  a  drier  climate  than  the  preceding.  Dr.  Hooker 
says,  '  It  is  the  Tsallu  of  the  Sikkim  Bhoteas  and  Thibeti- 
ans,  who  attribute  the  oppression  and  headaches  attending 
the  crossing  the  loftiest  passes  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya  to 
the  strongly  resinous  odor  of  this  and  of  the  R.  anthopagan 
Wall.  (Palu  of  the  natives.)  The  species  certainly  abounds 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  summits  of  all  the  passes,  and 
after  hot  sunshine  fills  the  atmosphere  with  its  powerful 
aroma,  too  heavy  by  far  to  be  agreeable  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  a 
sad  aggravation  to  the  discomforts  of  toiling  in  the  rarefied 
medium  it  inhabits.' 

It  is  by  studying  details  like  those  we  have  quoted,  that 
gardeners  will  learn  how  to  manage  the  species  they  have 
reared ;  and,  we  trust,  t'hat  in  the  next  part  of  this  important 
work,  the  learned  and  indefatigable  author,  whose  return  firom 
India  is  daily  expected,  will  furnish  cultivators  with  an 
abundance  of  similar  information." 

Undoubtedly  but  few  if  any  of  these  will  stand  our  north- 
em  climate  in  the  open  air ;  they  will  however  succeed  in 
the  South  and  West,  and  will  therefore  be  desirable  objects 
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for  introduction.  But  their  value  to  us,  will  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hybridization  and  mixture  with  our  own  hardy  R, 
maximum  and  catawbi^nse ;  by  judicious  intermixture  a  splen- 
did race  of  hardy  kinds  must  be  the  result. 

139.  Nemata'nthvs  ione^hi.  Mart.    Yiolet-stkmmed  Ne- 

KATANTHU8.     ( OesneticedR.)    Brazil. 

A  ttove  pluit ;  irowinf  two  ftet  high ;  with  dark  red  flowen ;  qi»p«ariii(  in  qirinf  md  nimiiMr ; 
increand  by  euttinss  *,  grown  la  loam,  leaf  mould  and  aand.   Plore  dea  Serreai  pi.  498*  1849. 

A  new  and  pretty  species  of  the  Nematanthus,  similar  to 
the  longipes,  but  with  darker  colored  flowers,  and  with  the 
pedicels  or  stems  of  a  violet  hue.  In  other  respects  it  differs 
but  little.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  former  spe- 
cies, and  both  of  them,  on  account  of  their  fleshy  deep  green 
foliage,  are  desirable  additions  to  every  collection.  {Flore  des 
Serres.   Aug.) 

140.  Cappa'^nia   grandiflo^ra    Decaine.       Large    flow- 
ered Cafpania.     {Gesnersiceed.)    New  Grenada. 

A  f  reenhottse  plant;  growing  two  feet  high ;  with  white  ipotted  flowen ;  appearing  in  aummer; 
increaaed  by  cottinga ;  cultivated  in  heath  aoUi  or  leaf  mould  and  aand.  Flon  daa  Serreai  pi.  499, 
1819. 

A  new  and  unique  plant ;  '^  elegant  in  its  habit,  ample  in 
its  flowers,  gracefully  effective  in  the  lively  spotting  of  its 
colors  upon  the  soft  ground  of  its  corolla,  entirely  new  in  its 
introduction,  easily  cultivated  in  the  greenhouse,  we  hope  to 
see  a  numerous  offspring  of  hybrids  combining  the  beauties 
of  this  with  the  other  gesneraceous  plants  :  we  are  confident 
it  is  a  plant  which  will  find  a  place  among  the  choicest  fa- 
vorites of  our  gardens." 

It  was  introduced  from  New  Grenada,  and  was  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  the  environs  of  €anta  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Van  Houtte.  The  drawing  is  from  the  species 
in  its  native  locality.  In  general  appearance  it  resembles  a 
Gloxinia,  but  much  larger  and  more  spreading  at  the  mouth  : 
the  color  a  creamy  white,  elegantly  spotted  with  deep  rose  or 
carmine.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unique  plants  of  this  tribe  we 
have  lately  seen,  and  surpasses  the  Achimenes  in  the  size 
as  well  as  beauty  of  its  flowers.     It  is  easily  cultivated  in  the 
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same  manner  as  the  Achimenes  or  Gloxinias.    {Flore  des 
Serres.    Aug. ) 

141.  Came^llia  japo^nica,  var.  Camdob  Herb.     Hon.  and 

Ret.  Mb.  Hebbebt's  Seedling. 

This  Camellia  which  has  been  in  cultivation  some  time, 
was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Herbert,  and  was  pronounced  one 
of  the  finest  whites  yet  raised.  The  drawing  represents 
a  charming  flower  fully  equal  to  the  old  double  white,  being 
regularly  imbricated,  full  and  regular.  We  believe  it  is  in 
some  of  our  American  coUctions,  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered. 
(Flore  des  Serres.     Aug.) 

142.  RtGiDE^LA  iMMAcuLATA  Herb.     Spotless  Rigidella. 

(IridacecB.)    Guatemala. 

A  rreenfaouie  ihrab ;  srowinff  fifteen  inchet  high ;  wiUt  onnge-colored  flowers :  appeariof  in 
Bprinc;  increased  by  oflTaeu ;  cultivated  in  loami  leaf  mould  andaand.  Flore  des  Senres*  pl.S03« 
1849. 

An  exquisite  little  iridaceous  tribe,  with  spikes  of  orange 
scarlet  flowers,  which  depend  gracefully  from  the  stem  :  there 
are  now  three  species,  this  being  the  newest :  all  are  pretty, 
and  deserve  a  place  in  every  collection  of  Cape  bulbs.  Easily 
cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  &;c. 
( Flore  des  Serres.     Sept. ) 

143.  Sa'lvia  parpens  var.  alba.     White-flowebed    Sal- 

via.    Garden  hybrid. 

A  ffreenhoase  plant ;  growing  two  Ibet  high  ;  with  white  flowers ;  appearing  all  rammer ;  in- 
creased by  cnttlngfl ;  cultiyated  in  light  rich  loiL   Flore  dea  Benea,  pL  SOB,  1819. 

The  Salvia  patens  is  well  known  in  our  gardena  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  summer  blooming  plants  turned  out  into 
the  open  border.  The  S.  patens  &lba,  is  precisely  like  it  in 
everything  but  the  color  of  the  flowers :  bedded  out  with  the 
blue  and  the  scarlet,  the  white  spikes  of  the  alba  will  make  a 
rich  contrast,  and  render  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants 
for  general  introduction.  It  grows  as  readily  as  the  other 
kinds  of  salvias.     (Flore  des  Serres.     Sept.) 
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144.  Li^uuM    SzoYiTsiA^xTM  Fisch.    and '  Lallem,     Mr. 

SzowiTz's  Lilt.     (lAUaceeB.)    Caucasus. 

Aktvdy  bnlb;  irowtnttirolhecliiffli;  with  Tellow 'fpottedllowen ;  appeartnc  In  Amort  tad 
September ;  increased  by  oiTaeU ;  eultiyated  in  ligbt  rich  aoil.   Flore  des  Serrea,  pi.  507, 1649. 

A  new  and  fine  lily  introduced  by  Messrs.  Fischer  and  Lal- 
lem,  of  the  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  found  it  in  their 
excursions  in  the  Russian  Provinces.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
hardy  species,  with  pale  yellowish  flowers,  spotted  with  dark 
brown :  the  flowers  pendent,  with  reflexed  petals  like  the  Ja- 
pan lilies.  It  is  a  great  addition  to  this  splendid  family  of 
hardy  plants,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  speedily  introduced. 
{Flore  des  Serres.    Sept.) 

145.  Ctdonia  (chjenomeles)  jaf^onica,  var.  umbilicata. 
Umbilical  Fruitbd  Japan  Pear.     (Rosacea.)    Japan. 

A  hardy  ahmb;  crowlnc  aix  fbet  hlfh ;  with  deep  roae-colored  floweri ;  appearinf  ln%|irlnt ; 
iocreaaed  by  layers ;  cttliivated  In  light  rich  aoll.    Flore  dea  Serrea,  pi.  510, 1849. 

A  new  and  beautiful  rose-colored  variety  of  the  Cydonia 
or  Japan  pear,  (Pyrus  japonica,  as  it  is  best  known)  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Siebold  in  his  tour  to  Japan,  and  fruited  for  the 
first  time  in  his  garden  in  1849.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
and  beautiful  rose,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  fruits,  which  are 
green  and  handsomely  tinged  with  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  are  almost  as  ornamental .  as  the  flowers.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  common  Py- 
rus japonica.     (Flore  de  Serres.     Sept.) 

146.  Amhe'rstia  MO^BiLis    Wall.  Noble*flowerei>  Amhers- 

TiA.     (LeguminoscB.)    East  Indies. 

A  store  ahmb ;  growing  ten  feet  high ;  with  roae>colored  flowera ;  appearing  in  spring ;  incnaa 
ed  by  cottioga }  cultivated  in  light  rich  aolL   Flore  dea  Serrea,  pi.  515, 1849. 

Few  plants  have  had  a  greater  reputation  for  beauty  pre- 
cede their  introduction,  and  few  have  better  sustained  it 
after  their  blossoms  have  been  seen.  The  Amherstia  is  tnily 
a  noble  plant.  With  a  pinnate  foliage  similar  to  our  hardy 
acacias,  it  has  immense  pendent  racemes  (4  or  5  feet  long)  of 
huge  flowers  of  a  brilliant  rose  or  carmine  shade,  than  which 
nothing  in  the  floral  world  can  be  more  beautiful. 

The  credit  of  first  flowering  the  Amherstia  in  England  is 
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due  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  at  Ealing,  whose  collection  of  plants, 
and  whose  success  in  their  cultivation  is  so  well  known. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  sent  out  Mr.  Gibson,  expressly  to 
introduce  the  Amherstia  and  other  East  India  plants :  and  a 
plant  has  been  in  his  collection  several  years  without  bloom- 
ing. The  plant  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  given  to  her  by  Lord 
Hardinge,  in  1847,  and  in  1849  it  enriched  her  collection  with 
its  magnificent  flowers. 

It  has  been  supposed  to  be  difficult  to  bloom  :  but  the  suc- 
cess of  Mrs.  Lawrence  shows  that  with  proper  management 
it  will  readily  flower,  and  that  it  should  now  find  its  way 
into  all  choice  collections. 

It  requires  a  light  rich  soil,  a  high  temperature  and  a  par- 
tial shade  to  grow  it  successfully.  {Flore  des  Serres,  Oct.) 

147*.      G&AMMA^NTHES'    GENTIANOIDES     D.    C.      GeNTIAN-LIKE 

Grammanthes  (Cr€issulace€B).     Africa. 

An  annual  plant ;  trowinf  six  Inches  htcii ;  with  yellow  and  orance  flowers ;  appeartaf  all  smn- 
mer  \  increased  by  seeds ;  cuIUyated  in  lifht  rich  soil.    Flore  des  Seme,  pi.  518, 1849. 

A  new  and  beautiful  annual,  growing  about  six  inches 
high ;  with  oblong  elliptical  fleshy  leaves,  and  small  star- 
shaped  yellow  and  orange  flowers;  it  is  a  native  of  the 
arid  sands  of  Africa,  and,  like  the  annual  Mesembryanthe- 
mums,  likes  a  warm  and  dry  situation,  when  its  little  starry 
blossoms  literally  clothe  the  dwarf  and  bushy  plants.  It  will 
prove  a  fine  companion  to  the  Portulacas.  Easily  raised  from 

seeds  which  are  abundantly  produced.  {Flore  des  Serres. 
Oct.) 

■ 

148.  Bra^voa  geminiflo^ra  Llave  tf  Lex.     Germ-fi.owe&ed 
Bravoa,  {Amaryllidace(B,)    Mexico. 

A  greeBbOQse  bulb  *,  crowinf  a  fbot  high ;  with  scarlet  flowers  \  appearing  in  summer ;  increased 
by  ofisets  ;  cultivated  in  llsht  rich  soil.   Flore  des  Serres.  pi.  520, 1849. 

A  pretty  bulbous  plant  with  racemes  of  tubular  orange 
scarlet  flowers,  which  hang  in  twos  upon  a  slender  stem, 
and  open  successively  imtil  arrested  by  cold  weather.  The 
little  bulbs  may  be  treated  like  the  amaryllises,  that  is,  planted 
out  in  spring,  and  taken  up  after  blooming  and  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  frost  until  the  return  of  another  season. 
{Flore  des  Serres.    Oct.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  L    Otnartd  MHet9. 

CULTU&B  OP  THS  DaHLIA    POR    EXHIBITION. — ^Tho     foUowiog   OODCiM 

mlesy  to  be  okmerred  in  the  eooeeesfttl  euUnre  of  tlie  Dahlia  for  exhilntioii, 
aie  not  preaeoted  ao  much  for  any  noTelty  in  th^  practice  recommeDded,  as 
to  point  oat  a  few  of  the  most  eaaential  thin^  to  be  done  at  the  proper  time, 
For  economy  in  carriage,  the  plants  are  grown  and  sent  out  in  small  pots : 
therefoibe,  on  zeceiTing  them  from  the  nursery,  place  them  in  a  close  frame 
for  a  day  and  a  night  to  recover  them  from  their  confinement ;  then  repot 
them  into  4*iiieh  pots,  nsing  rich  soil:  the  pots  shonhi  be  drained  with  eoaise 
partly  deoomposed  leaf-moold,  so  that  in  planting  ont  there  will  be  nothing 
to  abstiaet  from  the  ball  of  earth.  A  good  start  is  of  great  importance  ; 
therefore  cars  should  be  taken  that  the  plant  is  grown  to  a  fair  size  withont 
drawing  during  the  time  it  ia  in  the  pot ;  the  stouter  it  ia  the  better,  without 
being  tall ;  and  it  should  not  be  potbound  at  the  time  of  planting  out ;  both 
the  roots  and  the  point  of  the  plant  should  be  in  a  thriTing  condition,  and 
free  from  aphidea.  It  may  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  plants- 
must  be  carefully  hardened  off  before  they  are  turned  out.  If  the  soil  and 
plants  are  in  a  proper  state,  the  first  week  in  June  will  be  a  good  time  for 
the  general  planting,  which,  with  ordinary  care  and  attention,  will  produce 
good  blooms  in  time  for  the  earliest  exhibition.  A  short  period  will  sufitee 
to  hare  plants  of  a  good  size ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  hours  lost 
in  repotting  them  when  in  a  young  atate  will  make  a  diffiBrence  of  days  in 
the  time  of  blooming,  and  it  is  important  that  this  should  be  dearly  under- 
stood,  that  no  neglect  in  the  matter  may  be  permitted  to  take  place.  £x« 
amine  the  plants  oflen,  to  see  if  any  require  water ;  by  no  means  let  them 
become  dry  so  long  as  they  are  in  pots.  Secure  them  with  proper  and 
strong  fastenings  at  the  time  of  planting ;  water  whenever  they  require  it, 
and  aprinkle  the  foliage  slightly  almost  every  evening  with  soft  water.  Tie 
out  the  branches,  and,  as  the  plant  increases  in  size,  secure  the  side-shoots 
firmly  to  extra  stakes.  Cut  away  all  superfluous  small  shoots.  Some  va* 
rieties  have  scazoely  any  to  remove,  while  others  have  a  considerable  nnm* 
her.  Fearless  is  of  the  class  which  has  but  few  shoots  requiring  the  use  of 
the  knife ;  but  such  kinds  as  Shyloek  require  it  freely.  Indiscriminate 
pruning  must  therefore  be  avoided.  Study  the  habit  of  the  plant,  and  con* 
stder  if  the  flower  will  be  improved  by  increased  size ;  all  varietiss  need 
some  thinning  and  disbudding,  which  should  be  efllected  at  diflfiirent  periods* 
Small  flowers  require  it  as  soon  ss  the  young  shoots  and  bads  can  be  refloov- 
ed,  while  laige  flowers,  such  ss  Thames  Bank  Hero,  Princess  Louisa,  and 
many  others,  would  be  rendered  coarse  and  valueless  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
hibition if  a  number  of  buds  were  not  permitted  to  remain  till  the  plant  was 
ooming  into  bloom.    Size  in  this  ease  wovld  be  gained  at  the  expense  of 
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quality  '^  besides,  there  is  the  advantage  of  having  three  blooms  where  two 
would  be  grown.  On  the  other  band,  siase,  in  moderation,  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  was  not  with  small  blooms  that  I  have  taken  first  prizes  for 
these  last  fifteen  years.  I  would  therefore  advise  the  young  grower  to 
avoid  the  two  extremes.  In  shading  blooms  for  exhibition,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  should  be  one- third  blown  before  they  are  put  under  the  shade ; 
and  take  care  to  secure  such  as  appear  to  be  coming  good,  and  at  the  time 
they  are  required,  from  injury  by  friction.  Slugs  and  earwigs  are  very  de- 
structive, and  must  be  perseveringly  kept  down  from  the  time  the  plants  are 
put  out  till  the  end  of  the  season.  If  you  should  be  annoyed  by  a  small 
black  insect  (which  is  often  the  case  in  July),  use  every  means  to  encour- 
age the  plants  to  make  rapid  growths,  by  watering  and  syringing  them  over- 
head, and  by  brushing  the  depredators  from  the  points  of  the  shoots.  SnufiT, 
tobaeco-water,  and  various  other  remedies  are  often  resorted  to ;  but  these, 
if  effectual  in  killing  the  pests,  generally  destroy  the  points  of  the  shoots ; 
if  the  plants  are  in  a  thriving  condition,  they  will  soon  recover  themselves* 
If  the  season  proves  dry,  water  freely  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  but  never 
let  it  be  done  by  halves ;  give  a  good  soaking  when  you  do  water,  if  that 
should  not* be  so  often.  £mploy  manure-water  once  a  week  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  throw  up  their  buds ;  but  it  should  be  used  in  a  weak  state  at  the 
commencement.  Before  concluding  these  remarks,  permit  me  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  increasing  interest  taken  both  in  the  culture  of  the  Dahlia  for 
competition  and  in  the  raising  of  seedlings.  The  enjoyment  and  pleasing 
recreation  attending  the  cultivation  of  florists'  flowers  add  numbers  to  the 
fancy  ;  and  I  have  much  satiBfiu)tion  in  stating  that  no  flower  is  more  gener- 
ous in  repaying  the  enthusiastic  florist  for  his  labor  than  the  Dahlia. — (  Crar-' 
deners*  Chron.,  1851,  p.  379.) 

Mksbrs.  Lanb  and  Son's  new  Rosi-bodse. — It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  1st  of  April  last, 
Messrs.  Lane  contributed  an  exhibition  of  cut  Roses,  fresh  and  beautiful  as 
in  the  month  of  June.  So  fine  a  display  of  the  Queen  of  flowers  in  euch 
vivid  colors  at  so  early  a  season  necessarily  attracted  much  attention,  and 
therefore  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  furnish  our  readers  with  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  beyond  what  was  stated  at  page  316.  Some  time 
last  year,  Messrs.  Lane  put  up  a  span-roofed  Rose^house,  60  feet  long,  20 
feet  wide,  and  0  feet  high,  and  glazed  it  with  good  sheet  glass  in  large 
panes,  in  order  that  as  much  light  might  be  admitted  as  possible.  Having 
no  stage  in  the  centre,  the  floor  of  this  house  was  filled  last  autumn  with 
Roses  standard,  high  in  the  middle,  and  gradually  sloping  ofif  to  dwarfs  at 
the  outer  edges,  the  surrounding  shelves  being  occupied  with  the  smaller 
varieties.  All  were  lifted  and  potted  in  the  spring,  previous  to  their  intro- 
duction into  the  house,  and  when  placed  there,  the  only  care  they  required 
was  ordinary  treatment  and  a  healthy  growing  atmosphere.  In  order  to 
snpply  the  latter  requisition,  Mr.  Lane,  censideiing  the  principles  of  Pol- 
maise  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  decided  on  adopting  a  modification  of 
that  system  of  heating,  and  the  result  has  proved  all  that  could  possibly  be 
desired ;  for  with  a  very  small  oonsamption  of  fuel,  any  reasonable  degree 
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of  waimth  may  be  obtained,  and  when  the  apparatos  is  in  foil  play,  thecir- 
enlation  of  the  air  is  so  rapid  as  to  visibly  move  the  foliage.  Under  such 
eooditions  it  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  plants  not  only  exhibit  luzn- 
liant  health,  bat  a  brilliancy  of  coloring  is  infused  into  the  blooms  "which  in 
a  sluggish  atmosphere  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  possessed, 
and  all  this  has  been  effected  by  means  of  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
common  floe.  On  the  outside  of  the  house,  near  one  end,  is  a  furnace  con- 
structed of  Welsh  lumps ;  the  flue  from  this  is  led  along  the  inside  of  the 
house  to  near  the  other  end,  where  it  terminates  in  one  upright  shaft.  This 
floe,  during  its  whole  length  inside  the  house,  is  chambered  or  encased  in 
another  flue,  out  of  which  there  are  openings  for  the  escape  of  hot  air, 
which,  after  circulating  across  the  house,  is  collected  on  the  opposite  side 
by  cold  air  drains  that  restore  it  to  the  hot  chamber,  in  which  it  is  again 
heated,  and  dispersed  over  the  atmosphere ;  and  thus  the  latter  is  kept  in 
continual  motion — a  condition  found  to  be  not  only  conduciTe  to  the  health 
of  the  plants,  but  so  agreeable  to  one's  feelings,  that,  although  the  heat  is 
75^,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  above  60^.  Indeed  so  rapid  is  the  circulation,  that 
no  scorching  can  possibly  be  experienced  ;  in  proof  of  which,  tender.  Rose 
shoots  overhanging  the  warmest  opening  above  the  furnace  were  unscathed 
and  flourishing.  In  a  house  of  this  kind  '*  the  bloom  "  will  continue  in 
good  condition  for  two  or  three  months,  provided  the  temperature  is  not  very 
warm  and  the  atmosphere  dry.  But  in  addition  to  the  benefits  which  vege-* 
tation  derives  from  this  plan  of  heating,  it  is  also  an  advantage  to  the  pro- 
prietors' pocket.  This  we  think  will  be  acknowledged  when  we  mention 
that  the  whole  cost  of  ereotipg  Mr.  Likne's  Polmaise  house,  which,  as  we 
have  stated,  is  60  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  high,  is  just  88/.  U, 
9id.  This  is  exclusive  of  rollers  and  shading,  which  would  be  about  5/. 
more.  Among  the  many  fine  varieties  of  Roses  which  this  house  contained, 
we  saw  few  better  than  our  old  friends  Baronne  Prevost,  Duchess  of  Suth- 
erland, Geant  des  Batailles,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Madame  de  Lamoriciere, 
Madame  Trudeaux,  Marquise  Boccella,  Miss  Pepin,  Polybe,  Regulata,  Si- 
donie,  William' Jesse,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Adam,  Bevoniensis,  Gou- 
bault,  Moire,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Vicomtesse  de  Gazes.  Most  of  these 
are  budded  on  the  Dog  Rose,  on  which  ^ey  are  stated  to  withstand  sudden 
changes  from  heat  to  cold,  better  than  on  their  own  roots.  The  other 
houses  here  were  extremely  gay  with  Cinerarias,  and  other  early  flowering 
plants,  and  the  Camellias  were  beautifully  in  blossom.  Among  the  latter, 
we  remarked  many,  not  more  than  four  inches  high,  bearing  large  and  weU- 
shaped  flowers.  These  are  obtained  by  taking  off  the  blooming  points,  and 
strildng  them  in  a  little  heat. — (Id,  p,  979.) 

Great  Exhibition  of  American  Plants  and  Roses. — ^Few  persons, 
who  know  or  care  anything  about  flowers,  need  to  be  told  of  the  magnificent 
floral  display  which  took  place  in  the  Garden  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
in  the  Regent's  Park  during  the  last  two  summers  :  we  refer  to  the  collec 
tions  of  American  plants,  from  the  great  nurserymen  at  Bagshot  and  Knap- 
hill  :  Baker,  Standish  and  Noble,  and  John  Waterer.    These  nurserymen 
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will  ftgain  display  their  coUeetioDs  as  on  former  years,  and  in  a  cooditiony 
as  we  understand,  saperior  to  anything  whieh  they  have  been  enabled  to 
do  before.    It  is  impossible  to  coneeiTe  more  beaatifully  cnltiTated  plants 
than  the  magni&eent  standards  of  Rhododendron,  brought  by  Mr.  John 
Wateier — ^last  season  especially.    The  experience  of  the  last  two  yean  has 
pointed  out  means  whereby  improrements  can  be  eflected ;  and  the  Coon- 
eil  haye  just  determined  on  an  entire  re-arrangeroent  of  the  ground  in  which 
these  plants  are  exhibited ;  so  that  beautiful  and  effectiye  as  the  whole 
thing  was  admitted  to  be,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  much  more  so  during  the  com- 
ing season.  That  which  was  an  experiment  two  years  ago,  is  now  no  long* 
er  so ;  and  can  be  treated  from  the  result  of  experience,  and  rendered  more 
than  ever  attractive  and  beautiful.    The  practice  of  shading  plants  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  receives  an  illustration  on  a  broad  scale  in  this  exhi- 
tion.    Theresult  of  which  is,  that  the  plants,  which  in  the  open  air,  ex* 
posed  to  the  sun,  would  last  in  perfection  two  or  three  days  at  most,  con- 
tinue here,  shut  out  as  they  are  from  the  sun,  and  exposed  to  a  damp,  coo), 
and  stOl  atmosphere,  not  less  than  a  month,  and  some  of  them  even  longer. 
This,  then,  is  the  efiect  of  shading  plants  while  in  flower ;  and  what  results 
here  to  American  plants,  would  equally  follow  with  respect  to  all  other 
plants,  if  treated  in  the  same  way ;  varying  the  treatment,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  plants  :  some  requiring  more,  some  less  of  shade. 
In  all  cases,  where  it  is  possible,  the  shading  ought  to  be  movable,  so  as  to 
be  taken  up  and  down  at  pleasure.    With  this  treatment,  the  constitntMMi 
of  the  plants  themselves  would  be  strengthened,  and  the  delicate  tints  of 
coloring  of  the  different  kinds  would  be  still  more  perfectly  developed ;  for 
we  maintain  that  where  Rhododendrons  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  be  the 
situation  ever  so  favorable,  if  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  display  of  bloom  can 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  at  all  comparable  to  that  seen  under 
such  a  shading  as  we  refer  to,  to  say  nothing  of  the  length  of  time  the 
plants  last  in  bloom  in  the  one  ease  compared  with  the  other.    If  all  this 
advantage  accrue  from  the  shading  of  Rhododendrons,  and  if  they  can  be 
kept  in  bloom  and  in  beauty  for  six  weeks  instead  of  one,  the  question  nat- 
urally arisee,  why  not  apply  it  to  other  kinds  of  ornamental  plantSF-euohy 
for  instance,  as  the  rose !    The  question  is  a  very  natural  and  a  very  proper 
one ;  and  we  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  at  a  eostj  of  from  six  to  seven  hundred  pounds,  have 
placed  such  a  structure  at  the  disposal  of  the  great  rose  growen — ^Mr.  Riv- 
ers, of  SawbridgeworA ;  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Great  Berkhampslead ; 
and  Messrs.  Paul  of  Cheshunt ;  who,  like  the  great  Bagshot  nunBerymen, 
that  display  these  American  plants  entkely  at  their  own  risk  and  coat,  de- 
serve the  special  thanks  and  patronage  of  the  publio.    These  great  xose 
growers,  then,  planted  during  the  past  autumn  a  piece  of  ground,  not 
much  less  in  extent  than  the  American  garden,  with  several  thousand  roses, 
each  filling  his  own  department  with  the  kinds  which  he  deemed  the  best  for 
the  situation  and  the  experiment  to  be  tried.    This  garden  also  is  provided 
with  a  substantial  iron  frame- work,  on  which  canvas  blinds  are  to  be  run  up 
and  down  as  often  as  the  weather  and  other  circumstances  may  requi^.  Ue^y 
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then,  it  another  experimest  to  be  tried,  and  the  effieeoy  of  shading  planta 
in  bloom  oa  a  large  scale  tested ;  the  result  of  which  will  prove  to  the  pub- 
lic how  far  such  a  practice  is  deserving  of  imitation.  Oar  own  calculation 
is,  that  the  rose  bloom,  which  in  the  open  air  comes  into  flower,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  before  the  force  of 
the  sun  &lls  upon  it  to  destroy  the  delicate  coloring  of  the  petals,  and  is 
tolerable  only  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  will,  by  means  of  shading,  last 
nearly  equally  beautiful  for  a  week  or  ton  days.  If  this  calculation  prove 
nearly  correct,  the  result  will  be  a  large  increase  of  expanded  blossom  at 
the  same  time ;  turning  what  in  ordinary  cases,  would  be  but  a  meagre  dis- 
play from  the  paucity  of  open  bloom  into  a  gorgeous  mass  of  flower,  such 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  in  the  same  space  under  other  circumstan- 
ces. This,  at  least,  is  what  we  expect ;  and,  if  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
the  blooms  do  not  incomparably  surpass  anything  that  was  ever  seen  before 
in  roses,  we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed.  Here,  then,  is  something  new 
fur  the  year  '51.  Taking  the  Ameriean  Garden,  the  Great  Exhibition  Tent, 
and  the  Rose  Garden,  joining  each  other  as  they  do,  they  will  form  one  en- 
tire awning  upwards  of  an  acre  in  extent,  of  open,  uninterrupted  prome- 
nade, daring  part  of  the  month  of  May  and  the  whole  of  June  and  July, 
such  as  no  spot,  similar  in  extent,  on  the  face  of  the  globe  could  sujjply.— 
(Gard.  Journal,  1851, p.  131.) 

[The  exhibition  continues  the  whole  of  this  month,  and  we  invite  the  at- 
tention of  o6r  amateurs  to  the  hinte  above  thrown  out  relative  to  the  ben- 
e&iB  of  shading,  more  particularly  under  our  hot  sun. — Ed.] 

A  Garoxit  of  Buubs. — How  universally  everybody,  even  persons  com- 
paratively indiflerent  to  gardens,  admire  the  flowers  of  all  bulbous-rooted 
plante  ;  yet  how  few  gardens  among  those  in  the  highest  keeping  make 
them  form  anything  like  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  general  arrangement. 
How  this  happens  I  know  not,  nor  can  J  imagine,  because  the  temptation  is 
great ;  for  be  it  known,  that  from  February  to  July,  aye,  even  to  Septem- 
ber, there  may  be  kept  up  a  continual  succession  of  the  most  neat  and  love- 
ly, as  well  as  the  most  gorgeous  bloom,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  gar- 
dener ;  not  that  I  would  recommend  an  entire  reliance  on  bulbs,  for  there 
are  many  perennials  of  quite  another  class,  that  would  wonderfully  aid  the 
general  efiect,  and  they  might  be  so  contrived  as  to  supply  those  colors 
which  may  be  most  efficient  at  particular  seasons.  I  am  an  advocate  for  bulbs 
upon  the  same  principle  that  I  am  for.  perennials,  apart  from  their  great 
beauty ;  that  is,  for  the  little  trouble  they  give  one.  For  the  most  part  they 
need  only  be  disturbed  once  in  three  years,  and  then  only  because  the  in* 
crease  is  so  great  that  they  want  thinning,  so  also  does  a  perennial ;  indeed 
so  do  most  perennials,  for  they  spread  their  rooto  in  three  years  into  large 
patohea,  and  require  to  be  parted,  or  they  become  uncouth.  I  have  a  bulb 
border  ;  I  cannot  call  it  a  bulb  garden,  but  it  completely  eclipsed  all  the 
rest  of  my  garden,  until,  with  the  increase  in  the  third  year,  I  was  enabled 
to  make  bulbs  a  very  important  feature  in  the  general  arrangement,  but  I 
will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  bulb  border ;  and  although  I  write  from 
memory  and  far  from  home,  I  will  endeavor  to  ccmvey  an  idea  of  its  plan, 
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arraDgement,  and  effect.  In  February  and  Maxcfa,  the  principal  subjects 
are  the  Snowdrop,  the  early  Daffodils,  the  brilliant  Scilla  sibirica,  and  the 
Crocus,  of  which  there  are  scTeral  varieties ;  then  I  have  the  white  of  the 
Snowdrop,  the  yellow  of  the  Daffodils,  the  bright  blue  of  the  Scilla,  and 
among  the  Crocuses  the  dark  purple,  the  white,  the  striped,  and  the  golden 
yellow.  Here,  then,  is  but  one  leading  color  deficient ;  but  there  are  dwarf 
trees  of  the  Pyrus  japonica  upon  the  wall,  and  they,  from  Christmas  to  the 
end  of  spring,  furnish  a  great  abundance  of  red.  But  before  my  favorite 
bulbs  already  mentioned  decline,  I  have  early  Tulips  of  many  colors — ^the 
first  of  which  show  their  colors  before  the  Crocuses  depart,  and  Hyacinths 
of  many  shades  in  blue,  red,  and  an  apology  for  yellow,  and  after  this  the 
late  varieties  of  the  so  called  early  Tulips  and  the  later  Hyacinths  and  the 
Narcissus  tribe  assisting  them,  keep  up  a  complete  gallery  of  beauty  all  the 
month  of  April  and  part  of  May.  The  Iris  family,  which  b  immensely 
extensive,  begin  to  help  me,  and  the  late  Tulips  take  their  full  share  of  dec- 
oration until  the  Iris  become  numerous  and  various,  when  the  LUies  render 
great  service,  and  continue,  with  some  of  these  species,  to  enliven  the  borders 
to  about  the  end  of  summer.  Now,  during  all  these  months  very  little  aid 
is  required  to  keep  up  a  full  bloom,  and  I  have  not  once  contemplated  dis- 
turbing the  ground,  except  by  hoeing  carefully,  to  destroy  weeds,  nor  do 
bulbs  require  watering.  I  do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  I  was  a  considerable 
time  before  I  could  please  myself  with  the  arrangement  to  keep  something 
like  a  uniform  quantity  of  flowers  always  on  the  border,  for  it  was  only  four 
feet  wide,  but  I  derived  infinite  pleasure  from  the  changes  I  made  from  year 
to  year,  and  I  will  also  confess  that  now  that  I  have  distributed  bulbs  mod- 
erately in  the  general  borders,  I  am  better  pleased  with  the  other  part  of  the 
garden  than  with  the  border  dependent  on  bulbs,  except  so  far  as  it  inter- 
ests me  as  an  experiment ;  for  they  are  brilliant  additions  in  early  spring, 
and  greatly  assist  the  general  effect  all  the  year.  At  times  the  bulb  border 
is  almost  too  dazzling,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  in  time  so  regulate  it 
as  to  secure  a  good  bloom  nearly  the  whole  year ;  at  the  fall,  I  now  have, 
to  succeed  everything,  the  autumnal  Crocuses  in  variety,  and  the  (so  called 
for  many  years)  Amaryllis  lutea,  so  that  there  is  a  fair  struggle  to  keep  up 
the  fiowers  up  to  winter.  My  greatest  trouble  is  in  keeping  the  border  neat 
as  the  various  bulbs  go  out  of  bloom ;  but  as  fast  as  the  stems  or  leaves 
turn  yellow  I  shorten  them  to  the  part  that  is  a  good  color,  and  thus  manage 
pretty  well.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  every  body  to  try  a 
border  of  bulbs,  but  I  would  seriously  advise  them  to  have  in  all  the  bor- 
ders a  few  patches  (for  all  bulbs  look  best  in  patches),  of  Snowdrops,  Cro- 
cuses, Scilla  sibirica,  and  the  earliest  Daffodils  in  sixes.  A  few  patches  of 
Hyacinths  in  threes,  early  Tulips  the  same ;  if  these  several  patches  were 
10  yards  apart  they  would  still  do  wonders  in  *'  lighting  up  "  the  garden  as 
it  were.  I  have  patches  of  dwarf  bulbs  six  feet  apart  all  along  my  border, 
but  as  I  give  all  of  them  fair  play,  the  patches  of  each  family  are  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  each  other ;  all  these  are  within  six  or  nine  inches  of 
the  edging.  Half  way  between  them  I  have  patches  of  taUer  bulbs,  Iris, 
Lilies,  &c.,  but  I  only  plant  these  patches  12  feet  apart,  so  that  they  come 
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in  the  centre,  bnt  farther  heek  between  every  alternate  two  of  the  dwarfe. 
I  may  be  a  little  partionlar,  but  I  place  the  same  kind  in  all  cases  opposite 
each  other.  I  have  strongly  recommended  one  of  the  great  importers  of 
bolbs  to  make  oat  his  catalogne  for  the  next  season,  with  the  names  of  all 
bulbs  flowering  in  the  particular  months,  so  that  a  tyro  may  order  exactly 
what  he  wishes.  There  are  many  balbs  of  great  interest,  bat  little  known 
by  their  names ;  and  London  seedsmen  are  generally  unable  to  inform  us 
anything  about  them ;  but  a  descriptiye  list,  with  the  heights,  colors,  season 
of  planting,  and  season  of  bloom,  would  be  valuable.  The  principal  points  that 
require  attention  in  the  culture  of  bulbs  are— 1st,  to  have  the  ground  well 
drained  ;  8d,  to  have  the  soil  rich  and  light ;  3d,  to  plant  them  before  they 
make  the  least  effort  to  grow ;  4th,  not  to  take  them  up  until  the  leaves 
have  died  down ;  lastly,  while  they  are  out  of  ground,  to  protect  them 
against  heat,  frost,  and  damp.  I  feel  assured  that  if  those  who  do  not 
make  bulbs  a  feature  in  the  gardens  will  but  try  the  effects  of  a  few  Hya- 
cinths, a  few  Crocuses,  a  few  Scilla  sibirica,  and  a  few  early  Tulips,  they 
will  very  soon  desire  to  add  to  their  list  of  bulbs. — (Gard.  Chran.,  1851, 
|».  929.) 

Roses  for  BcnniNO. — ^''Are  roses  adapted  for  bedding  in  a  flower  gar- 
den?" is  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  M'Ewen,  and  answered  by  him  in  rather 
conclusive  terms.  I  do  not  tax  the  experience,  neither  the  opportunities  of 
observation  of  your  correspondent ;  I  grant  that  G^ant  des  Batailles  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant,  perfect,  and  most  constant  blooming  roses  in  its  class ; 
but  to  tell  us  that  Gr^ant  is  the  only  rose  to  be  tolerated  in  a  flower-garden 
bed  is,  in  my  opinion,  unfair  to  the  "  Queen  of  Flowers."  I  think  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions  of  the  rose  for  the  above  purpose,  with  those  who 
have  seen  well-managed  beds  of  the  following :  Comte  d'Eu,  General  Mer- 
lin, Pompon,  C^r^s,  Anne  fieluze,  Dupetit  Thouars,  Edouard  Defosses, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Abricote,  Carolina,  Clara  Sylvain,  Eugene 
Hardy,  Pactolus,  Cramoisie  Superieure,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Moira,  Prince 
Charles,  Comte  de  Paris,  Niphetos,  Pumila  DoToniensis,  Miss  Glegg,  Nar^ 
cisse,  Nemesis,  with  a  host  of  others  of  equal  merit,  many  of  which  far  sur- 
pass G^ant  des  Batailles  in  constancy  and  profusion  of  bloom.  Let  them 
speak  who  have  seen  these  lovely  roses  grown  to  perfection,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  will,  with  one  accord,  adroit  that  they  are  gay,  elegant, 
compact,  constant,  blooming,  effective — in  short,  that  they  are  calculated 
to  take  a  prominent  place  in  any  well-arranged  miscellaneous  flower  gar- 
den. It  is  true,  that  very  few  Hybrid  Perpetuals  produce  a  suflicient  suc- 
cession of  bloom  to  render  them  eligible  for  bedding.  Bourbons  are  prefer- 
able, many  of  them  all  that  could  be  desire^.  China,  tea-scented  China, 
and  Noisettes  on  their  own  roots,  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  all  roses  the  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  in  question,  but  they  must  be  grown,  they  must  be 
well  grown.  Root-prune  them,  and  their  roots  will  be  multiplied,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  blooming  material  will  be  the  result.  Not  only 
does  root-pruning  produce  a  greater  amount  of  bloom,  it  also  tends  to  keep 
the  plants  dwarf  and  compact.  Grow  them  in  light  rich  soil,  give  them 
abundance  of  moisture,  occasionally  manure  in  a  liquid  state  at  the  roots  in 
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dry  weather,  and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  a  lack  of  eoDMuicy  and 
profaeion  of  bloom.  Yonr  correspondent  *'  Rodophilos"  complains  Uiat 
Sou^nir  de  la  Malmaison  on  its  own  roots  does  not  with  him  open  its 
blooms  freely.  Last  season  I  had  several  plants  of  it  on  a  south  bonder, 
(worked  and  unworked,)  in  a  soil  neither  of  the  best  nor  the  richest  qual- 
ity, and  not  half  of  its  bloom^bods  opened ;  but  in  a  bed  in  the  flower  gar- 
den, with  a  soil  as  mentioned  in  a  proTious  commnnication,  where  the 
plants  grew  luxuriantly,  its  bold  snd  massiTO  blossoms  expanded  as  freely 
as  any  other  rose,  thus  proving  (at  least  with  me)  that  this  famous  rose 
freely  grown  will  freely  open  its  blossoms ;  and  in  some  degree  showing 
the  advantages  accruing  from  an  Interchange  of  opinions  and  modes  of  cul- 
ture on  this  and  other  important  eubjects.-— (  GondL  Jottr.y  p.  100.) 

STAin)ARD  Scarlet  GERAiritTHS.-^Grown  as  a  standard,  six  or  eight 
feet  high,  the  scarlet  geranium  is  a  very  (nraceful  object  placed  among  the 
dwarfer  plants  in  the  conservatory.  And  it  is  equally  as  easy  grown  in  this 
way  as  in  the  usual  dwarf  form.  Select  in  the  spring,  ftom  the  stock  of 
young  plants,  such  as  have  at  least  one  fine  strong  shoot.  Cut  all  the  oth- 
ers clean  away  from  as  near  the  root  as  possible,  and  stake  the  shoot  that 
remains  carefully,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  get  broken  in  the  operation,  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  better  to  leave  two  or  three  of  the  best  shoots  on  the  plant  until 
ibis  operation  is  completed,  in  case  of  any  emergency.  The  plants  may  be 
placed  in  any  moderately  warm  house,  such  as  a  vinery,  where  they  can 
command  a  sufficiency  of  light.  By-and-by  the  upright  stem  will  throw  out 
laterals,  which  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  couple  of  leaf-buds,  and  then 
stopped ;  by  this  means  the  stem  gets  beautifully  feathered  with  leaves  all 
the  way  up,  and  by  stopping  the  laterals  the  ascending  fluid  continues  the 
growth  of  the  main  stem.  On  this  point  the  w^ole  afl^dr  turns,  for  if  any 
suckers  are  allowed  to  push  out  from  the  bottom,  they  divert  the  sap  from 
the  proper  channel,  and  the  main  stem  almost  ceases  growing.  This  stem 
should  never  be  stopped  until  it  has  attained  the  desired  height,  when  it  is 
stopped,  and  the  four  or  five  laterals  next  the  extremity  encouraged,  in  order 
to  form  a  head.  Treated  in  this  manner,  with  liberal  pot-room,  and  occa- 
sional waterings  with  liquid  manure,  they  will  bloom  in  the  conservatory 
the  whole  winter  through.  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  reg- 
ular succession  of  geraniums  and  pelargoniums  in  bloom  all  the  year 
through.  When  visiting  Dalkeith,  in  September  last,  Mr.  M'Intosh 
showed  me  several  lots  of  beautiful  bushy  pelargoniums,  in  difiTerent  stages 
of  growth,  for  winter  and  spring  blooming ;  and  our  conservatory  is  now 
gay  with  both  sorts.  Flore  pleno  and  unique  are  particularly  useful  for 
winter.— (W.,  1861,  p.  101.) 

PsiniUM  Cattletanum  (Guava.) — The  Psidium  Cattleyanum  is  the 
only  fruit  that  I  know  of  that  is  improved  in  flavor  and  color  by  giving  it 
abundance  of  water  and  copious  syringing  when  approaching  ripeness.  The 
fruit  will  set  freely  in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  after  it  attains 
the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  it  remains  a  long  time  without  making  any  ap- 
parent progress.  The  fruit  in  this  state  should  be  thinned ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  swell,  it  should  have  the  temperature  of  the  pine  stove  60  to  70 
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deg. ;  syringiBg  often  and  wumng  freely.  Thoa  tnatad  the  finui  wiD 
•well  to  doable  its  usual  me,  and  will  be  much  impiOTed  in  eolor  aud 
flavoVi  aad  will  make  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  deaaert.  The  fruit  will 
ripen  in  about  three  weeks  after  ita  removal  to  a  higher  temperature.— 
(Id.,  p.  101.) 

SujBOT  List  op  AurmciiAiiRossa  as^aitmd  fob  BEDDiire.— [N.  B. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk,  are  particularly  beautiful.] 

*8  Geant  dea  Batailles.    Scarlet  crimson.    Hybrid  perpetual. 
3  Jeanne  d'Arc.    Pale  fleah,  fine.    Hybrid  perpetual. 
*4  Madame  Aim^e.    Very  light  pink.    Hybrid  perpetual. 
*5  Madame  Guillot.    Very  bright  red.    Hybrid  perpetual. 
6  Due  d'Aum&le.    Purplish  red ;  excellent. 
*7  Etendard  de  Marengo.    Very  rich  red.    Hybrid  perpetual. 
•8  Marquise  fioccella.    Light  pink ;  a  stout  and  abort  grower ;  the  petals 

are  singularly  reflexed. 
9  Pourpre  Royal.    Rich  red  and  purple.    Hybrid  perpetual. 
•10  Comte  Bolninaky.    Scarlet  crimson;  excellent  dwarf.    Hybrid  per- 
petual. 
*11  Comted'Eu.     Very  deep  crimson ;  very  dwarf.    Hybrid  perpetual. 
*19  Madame  Angelina.    Creamy  fawn ;    most  lovely.    Bourbon ;    (this 
does  admirably  with  the  "  G^ant.") 

13  Soochet.  Very  dark  purple ;  opens  well.    Bourbon. 

14  La  Gracieuse.    Rich  pink.    Bourbon. 

15  Madame  Margat.    Deep  rose.    Bourbon ;  very  free  flowerer. 
*10  Aim6e  Yibert.    Good  white ;  very  free  fiowerer.    Noisette. 
**17  Miss  Glegg.    Pinkish  white.    Noisette ;  very  good. 

*18  Fabrier.    Splendid  scarlet  crimson ;  a  little  striped,  and  thin  of  petals. 

China. 
*19  Cramoisie  Sup^rieur.  Velvetty  and  rich  crimson ;  splendid ;  a  little 

too  tender  for  exposed  situations.    China. 
*dO  Henry  the  Fifth.    Fine  crimson ;  sometimes  striped.    China. 
^1  Clara  Sylyain.    Creamy  fawn ;  splendid ;  a  little  tender.    China. 
•S3  Boisnard.    Rich  creamy  fawn ;  a  little  tender ;  large.    China. 

23  Eugene  Beauharnaise.    Purplish  red ;  excellent.    China. 

S4  Madame  Bureau.    Pure  white ;  radier  tender ;  very  good.    China.— 
{Id.^  p.  100.) 

Art.  H.    Domutic  JSToticea. 

Biina  Iirjunious  to  Fruit  Trem.— Some  years  ago,  after  a  seveio 
snow  storm  in  April,  I  obeerred  that  the  surface  of  the  snow  under  my 
peach  trees  was  literally  covered  with  blossom  buds,  and,  on  minutely  ex- 
amining the  branches,  saw  with  regret  that  all  hopes  of  a  good  crop,  for 
that  year  at  least,  had  entirely  vanished.  At  first,  1  thought  that  this  might 
be  the  effects  of  the  late  storm,  but  on  a  closer  examination,  saw  that  the 
buds  had  been  torn  with  violence  from  the  branch,  and  that  it  must  have  been 
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the  work  of  some  living  animal.  The  next  mornings  detennined  to  eoWe 
the  mystery,  I  took  a  gun,  watched  the  trees,  and  soon  discovered  flocks  of 
small  birds,  apparently  sparrows,  bqsily  engaged  eating  the  blossom  buds, 
and  scattering  the  refuse  on  the  snow-covered  ground.  Having  shot  sev- 
eral of  the  petty  thieves,  1  dissected  a  couple,  and  found  them  full  of  my 
missing  blossoms,  thus  leaving  no  doubt  on  my  mind,  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
bare  appearance  of  the  trees.  One  branch  alone,  which  I  showed  to  a 
friend,  having  ten  buds  eaten  off,  and  only  two  remaining  perfect.  This 
spring,  again  observing  the  buds  eaten  in  the  same  manner,  led  me  to  think 
that  many  persons,  who  complain  of  the  peach  blossoms  having  been  killed 
by  cold  weather,  may,  with  much  more  justice,  attribute  their  loss  to  the 
real  cause,  that  is,  the  bud-eating  propensity  of  these  birds.  A  neighbor 
complained  to  me  to-day,  that  several  buds  from  his  newly  budded  trees 
had  been,  as  he  thought,  rubbed  off;  but,  from  his  description  of  the  state 
the  buds  were  in,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  likewuBe  is  the 
work  of  birds.  Not  having  seen  any  notice  in  your  journal,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  thought  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  making  this  fact  known,  as  per- 
haps some  species  of  bud-eating  birds  may  cause  more  devastation  in  peach 
orchards  than  we  Imagine.  The  bird  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  Purple  finch, 
or  American  Hnne^^**  Fringilla  purpurea."  Nuttall  says,  that  '*  when 
reduced  to  necessity,  they  are  observed  to  eat  the  buds  of  the  beech,  and 
those  of  fruit  trees,  probably  for  the  sake  of  the  stamens  contained  in  them, 
of  which  they  are  greedy,  when  displayed  in  the  opening  blossom."  How- 
ever, in  summer  they  partly  repay  us,  as  then  "  their  food  consists  princi- 
pally of  insects,"  although  at  the  same  time  **  they  eat  small  juicy  berries^ 
as  those  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  others."  The  Purple  finch  is  about  six 
inches  in  length,  and  has  a  sweet  and  varied  song.  The  adult  male,  Nut- 
tall  says,  is  of  a  crimson  color,  (but  my  specimens  are  of  a  dusky  crimson 
shade,  veith  the  back  dusky  brown,  probably  young  birds,)  the  belly  is  partly 
white.  The  females  and  young  are  of  a  pale  brown,  and  dusky,  beneath 
yellowish  white,  spotted  with  dasky  brown  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  brownish 
flesh  color,  and  the  bill  dull  dark  brown  color.  As  I  am  much  opposed  to 
shooting  any  small  insectivorous  birds,  deriving  as  we  do,  from  them,  more 
benefits  than  most  of  us  are  aware  of,  as  they  destroy  daily  innumerable 
eggs,  and  insects,  and  larvae,  which  if  suffered  to  multiply  would  totally 
destroy  not  only  our  fruit,  but  the  very  orchards  themselves ,--«ould  not 
some  plan  be  devised  to  frighten  away  these  little  thieves !  as  at  one  meal 
they  destroy  hundreds  of  peaches,  for  the  sake  of,  as  Nuttall  states,  merely 
the  stamens.  I  would  not  thus  intrude  upon  your  time  and  patience,  had  I 
not  suffered  pretty  severely  from  the  depredations  of  these  birds,  and 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  warn  others,  who  have  been,  or  now  are,  in  a 
similar  situation. — Yourtj  D.  R.    April  18,  1861. 

[We  have  noticed  this  species  of  linnet  frequently,  in  our  grounds,  but 
never  having  suffered  much  by  the  destruction  of  any  quantity  of  the  peach 
buds,  we  have  not  noticed  their  peculiar  propensity  to  eat  the  flowers  of  this 
fruit.    We  gladly^  however,  insert  the  above,  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
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enltiTaton,  who  may  saffer  in  the  loss  of  their  peach  buds,  notice  the  habits 
of  this  bird,  which  may  be  readily  known  by  the  description.  In  some  lo- 
calities they  may  be  much  more  injorious  than  othei^. — Eo.] 
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Saturday,  April  96,  1861.  £rAM«dr.— Flowxbs  :  From  H.  Gmndel,  a 
Sne  plant  of  Weig^lea  rdsea. 

»EATUITT  AWARI>B0. 

To  H.  Qrundel,  for  a  fine  pkmt  of  Weig^ka  ideea,  the  society's  medal^  $5. 

Mm^  3.  An  adjourned  meeting?  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
Vice  President  in  the  chair. 

No  business  of  importance  was  transacted,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourn- 
ed two  weeks,  to  May  I7th. 

Exhilnted.^ThovrKKB :  Beautiful  hyacinths,  from  J.  Breck  &  Son  and 
A.  Bowditch. 

PR1MIUM8   AWARDKD. 

Hyacinths. — For  the  best  display,  to  A.  Bowditch,  a  premium  of  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Son,  $3. 

Veostablis. — From  T.  Needham,  a  brace  of  cucumbers, — varieties. 
Young's  Victory  of  Suffolk  and  Young's  Champion, — fine  for  the  season. 

May  10.  The  opening  of  the  Hall  for  the  season,  took  place  to-day. 
The  display  was  not  so  large  as  we  expected,  but  the  specimens  were  re- 
markably fine.  Owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  season,  there  were  but  few 
cut  flowers,  and  those  mostly  from  the  greenhouse.  The  fruit  was  very 
good,  particularly  the  cherries  from  Mr.  Allen. 

Flowers:  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  twenty-five  plants,  in  pots,  among 
which  were  Jz6ra  coccinea,  Beg6nfa  sanguinea,  and  parvifi6ra,  Crladiolus 
pudibiindus ;  two  fine  seedling  mimnluses,  Kenn^dia  racem6sa  and  grandi^ 
fl6ra,  &c. ;  also,  six  fine  p«Urgoniams,  via.,  Blanehe,  Gassaadra,  Forget- 
Me-Not,  Centurion,  Pearl,  and  Musiee ;  six  roses,  six  calceolarias,  and  six 
cactuses ;  cut  floweis,  and  a  fine  new  striped  seedling  verbena. 

From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  eut  flowers,  among  which  were  Mahbnia  aquif&li- 
um,  PulmonMa  virginiea  and  officinalis,  &e.  Ftom  A.  Bowditch,  and  E. 
M.  Riohards,  ent  flowers.  From  L.  Davenport,  beantiful  specimens  of  cut 
roses.    From  R.  M.  Copeland,  hyacinths. 

From  G.  Monachine,  by  Geo.  Mountfort,  U.  S.  Coasal  at  Canea,  Island 
of  Crete,  80  dried  specimens  of  native  flowers,  in  beautiful  condition. 

PREMIXrMS  AND  GEATUITIBS  AWARDED. 

Greenhouse  Plants.— For  the  best  display,  of  not  less  than  twenty 
pots,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $35. 
No  second  or  third  premium  awarded. 
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PxLAROOMiuMs. — For  the  best  six  new  and  rare  varieties,  in  8  inch  pots, 

to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $6. 
Robes. — For  the  best  six  varieties  of  Tea,  Bonrbon,  and  other  roses,  to 

Hove  J  &  Co.,  $6. 
Calceolarias. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $3. 
Cactuses. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $3. 
Gratuities. — To  R.  M.  Copeland,  for  the  best  display  of  hyacinths, 
during  the  season,  $5. 
To  L.  Davenport,  for  fine  roses,  &c.,  $3. 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  cut  flowers,  $9. 

To  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  J.  Nugent,  and  Miss  Russell,  for  ont  flowers,  $1 
each. 
Fruit. — Pears,  from  Eben  Wight — Easter  Benrr^,  preserved  by  D.  T. 
Cnrtis,  and  also  two  varieties  for  a  name.  Grapes,  from  J.  F.  Allen — 
Deccan  Superb,  Zinfindal,  Chasselas  Bar  Snr  Aube,  Black  Hamburgh,  Red 
Chasselas,  White  Early  of  the  French,  Early  Black  July,  Miller's  fiur- 
gmndy,  and  a  seedling ;  figs  and  cherries.  The  seedling  grape  is  of  a 
Muscat  flavor — ^it  has  before  been  exhibited,  and  is  of  good  promise. 

Vboetablbs. — From  T.  Needham,  a  brace  of  Voung's  Champion  cucum- 
bers. 

Mey  17.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day,— the 
President  in  the  chair. 

No  business  of  importance  was  transacted,  and  the  meeting  was  adjonm- 
ed  two  weeks,  to  May  31. 

Exhibited. — Flowers  :  From  H.  Grundel,  eight  varieties  of  Calceolaria, 
(fine,)  one  plant  J^ica  tricolor,  Azalea  variagata,  one  Azalea  seedling  (Bi- 
jou,) twelve  varieties  new  pelargoniums,  Verbena  £!clipse,  Weigelta  rosea, 
and  a  variety  of  Tea  roses,  &c.  From  A..  Bowditch,  pansies,  roses,  gera- 
niums, verbenas  Iphigene,  Reine  du  jour,  St.  Marguerette,  Robinson's  De- 
fiance, Jenny  Lind,  and  two  fine  seedlings,  &c. ;  two  bouquets,  Slc,  Cut 
flowers,  in  variety,  from  J.  Breck  &  Son,  J.  Nugent,  L.  Davenport,  A. 
Bowditch,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  P.  Barnes,  Messrs.  Winship,  and  others. 

gratuities  awarded. 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  cut  flowers  and  bouquets,  $3. 

To  H.  Grundd,  gardener  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  pot  plants,  ffi. 

To  P.  Barnes,  Breck  &  Co.,  J.  Nugent,  J.  A.  Kenriek,  L.  Davenport, 
Winship  &  Co.,  and  H.  Grundel,  for  cut  flowers,  $1  each. 

Fruit. — From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes.  Black  Hamburgh,  Tottenham  Paric, 
Muscat,  Xeres,  and  Seedling ;  cherries,  Elton,  extra  large,  Mayduke,  fine ; 
figs.  Black  Fig  of  St.  Michaels.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  strawberries,  and 
peaches,  (without  name.) 

Yeobtables. — From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  13  stalks  rhubarb,  fine  for 
the  season.  From  Josiah  Crosby,  West  Cambridge,  4  bunches  radishes, 
large  and  fine. 

Mat/  24.  SrAi^W.— Flowers  :  From  the  President  of  the  Society, 
DodecAtheon  Meadia  and  alba,  Spitm^  prunifblia  pleno,  and  other  flowers. 
From  Winship  &  Co.,  ten  varieties  of  azaleas,  cut-leaved  horsechestnut, 
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and  other  shrubs  and  iloweTS.  From  Thomas  Page,  Waltham,  fine  calce- 
olarias and  Prairie  roses.  From  A.  A  spin  wall,  a  fine  collection  of  splen- 
did Noisette  and  Bourbon  roses.  From  A.  Carter,  a  fine  seedling  Dode- 
catheon,  very  beautiful. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Lilac  sauge^na,  grandiflora,  Yattellina,  &c. ; 
purple  beech,  purple  oak,  Carrag&na  arboi^scens,  Amalanchier  fi6rida. 
Double  White  and  Double  Purple  primrose ;  15  var.  of  Beck's  pelargoni- 
ums, 30  var.  of  tulips,  &c.  From  Jos.  Breck  &  Co.,  30  var.  of  tulips,  and 
other  flowers.  Fine  pansies  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Chaplin,  A. 
Bowditch,  E.  Smith,  and  P.  Barnes.  Cut  fiowers,  from  W.  Kenrick,  P. 
Barnes,  A.  Bowditch,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  J.  Nugent,  and  others. 

PRCMIUMB  AND  OBATUITIEB  AWAROSD. 

ToLiPS. — For  the  best  30  distinct  yarieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $8. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breok  &  Co.,  $6. 
For  the  thurd  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  $3. 
Pansibs.— ^or  the  best  Id  distinct  varieties,  to  A.  Bowditch,  $4. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Chaplin,  $3. 
For  the  third  best,  to  P.  Barnes,  $2. 
Gratuities. — To  A.  Aspinwall,  for  fine  roses,  $2. 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  out  flowera,  $2. 
*     To  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  P.  Barnes,  Winship  &  Co.,  and  Hovey  &  Co., 
for  cut  flowers,  each  $1. 
Fruits. — ^From  W.  C.  Strong,  Black  Hamburgh  (fine,)  and  Black 
Frontignan  grapes;  strawberries  and  peaches,  unnamed.    From  B.  Har- 
rington, Baldwin  and  Bowen's  half-sweet  and  sour  apples,  in  good  condition. 
They  were  all  preserved  by  being  gathered  and  placed  in  a  cellar  on  boards. 
From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Grolden  Chasselas,  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh  No. 
10,  and  Red  Chasselas  grapes,  all  very  fine ;  also  lemons,  of  extra  size. 
From  J.  F.  Allen,  Hunt's  Tawney  nectarines,  Elton  and  May  Duke  cher- 
ries, extra  size  and  very  superior ;  also  Chasselas  Bar  sur  Aube,  White 
Early  of  the  French,  White  Bus),  Black  Hamburgh  (fine,)  and  Violet 
Muscat  grapes. 

Yeobtables. — From  A.  W.  Stetson,  twelve  stalks  of  Victoria  rhubarb, 
weighing  19j1  lbs.,  extra  fine  for  the  season.  From  W.  F.  Walsh,  gardener 
to  Jona.  French,  one  dish  China  Dwarf  beans,  well  grown.  From  A.  D. 
Williams,  rhubarb.    From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  rhubarb. 

Mey  31.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  was  read  by  the  chairman, 
accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

The  Fruit  Committee,  to  whom  a  communication  from 'Mr.  Daniel 
T.  Curtis,  in  respect  to  a  method  discovered  by  him  for  ripening  and 
preserving  fruits  has  been  referred,  ask  leave  to  report  at  this  time  bat 
in  part,  upon  the  subject  committed  to  them. 

Specimens  of  fruit,  consisting  mainly  of  pears,  have  repeatedly,  during 
the  past  year,  been  placed  upon  (he  tables  of  the  Society,  by  Mr,  Curtis, 
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that  had  heen  preBerred  by  him  for  a  long  time  aHer  their  uaaal  pmoA  of 
maturity,  that  were  found  on  examination  to  be  perfectly  soand,  and,  in 
some  instaoces,  to  have  retained  unimpaired  their  juice  and  flavor.  Amoag 
these  pears  were  specimens  of  the  Seckel,  Bonne  Louise  de  Jersey,  Duch- 
ess d'Angouleme,  and  Easter  Beurr^.  The  Seckek,  though  a  kind  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  early  decay,  were  perfectly  sound,  a^  retained  in  perfec- 
tion the  peculiar  flavor  of  that  variety.  Of  the  other  varieties,  the  speci- 
mens exhibited  were  generally,  though  sound,  inaipid  and  tasteless,  arising 
from  the  circumstance,  as  Mr.  Curtis  stated,  and  as  their  appearance  indi- 
cated, that  they  were,  when  packed  and  aubjeoted  to  his  process,  immature 
and  imperfect. 

These  pears  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  as  late  as  January  and  February, 
months  after  their  usual  season  of  ripening,  thus  proving,  as  no  signs  of 
decay  were  visible,  that  their  season  could  be  almost  indefinitely  prolonged. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  sent  pears  preserves  and  packed  in  his  peculiar  method, 
to  the  Havana,  to  London,  and  St.  Francisco,  thms  subjecting  his  method 
to  the  most  severe  trials. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  his  oorrespoadent  at  Havana, 
shows  the  result  of  the  experiment,  so  far  as  the  shipment  to  that  city  is 
concerned.  **  The  pears  arrived  in  perfect  order :  they  were  delicious.  I 
never  thought  they  could  be  eaten  in  so  perfect  a  state,  except  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  grow." 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  April  5th,  states,  that  at  the  Exhibition  of 
the  London  Hort.  Soc.,  April  1st,  a  box  of  15  Easter  Beurr6  pears,  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  were  exhibited ;  that  cases  containing 
seven  of  these  pears  were  opened,  and  of  them,  four  were  found  to  be  decay- 
ed and  three  good ;  and  then  states, "  These  pears  were  stated  to  have  been 
ripened  by  a  method  peculiar  to  Mr.  Curtis,  the  nature  of  which  was  not 
explained.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  melting,  sweet,  aaj  perfectly 
ripe,  a  condition  which  this  fruit  with  difficulty  attains  with  us  in  England." 
The  society  awarded  Mr.  Curtis  its  Knighttaa  medal. 

The  California  Daily  Courier  of  April  9th,  acknowledges  the  receipt, 
through  Mr.  D.  H.  Haskell,  of  Adams's  Express,  of  a  "  magniicent  pear, 
as  sound  as  when  packed  at  Boston."  The  Pacific  Newe,  Aha  Califor- 
nian,  and  other  St.  Francisco  papers,  make  similar  acknowledgments,  and 
all  concur  in  stating  that  the  pears  were  perfectly  sound,  and  that  as 
they  were  sent  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  praeticabiHty  of  sending  fruit 
to  California,  across  the  Isthmus,  speak  of  the  experiment  as  successful. 
These  pears  were  shipped  at  Boston,  January  27,  and  after  a  detention  of 
70  days,  arrived  in  California  in  April.  The  papers  referred  to  state,  that 
the  pears,  though  sound,  were  deficient  in  flavor,  a  circumstance  to  be  im- 
puted, as  with  those  exhibited  to  the  Society,  perhaps  to  the  immature  and 
Imperfect  state  of  the  fruit  when  shipped,  and  not  to  the  effect  of  the  pas- 
sage, or  a  difference  of  climate. 

From  the  facts  now  detailed,  as  well  as  from  their  own  observation,  your 
4)oma^ttee  feel  justified  in  expressing  a  confident  opinion,  that  after  many 
nasvccessful  trials  of  various  prooesses  and  diflbreat  methods,  Mr.  Curtis 
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iiM  soMeeded  in  diflOO?<ring  *  nethad  of  pnaening  firoU  for  *  very  long, 
if  not  for  any  desired  period,  an<^  that  this  method  in  eapable  of  a  pmotical 
nppliortion* 

AUkongh  Mr.  Cwtin  has,  as  he  states,  preserved  other  Tsrieties  of  fmit 
besides  pears,  yet  so  far  as  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  eommittee  ex- 
tends, the  fruit  snbjeoted  to  his  process  has  th«s  far  been  mainly  of  the 
latter  descriptionf  and  they  ieel«  before  aniving  at  a  conelusive  opinion  re- 
specting the  Tslne  of  this  discovery  to  the  Society,  experiments  with  other 
species  of  fmit,  as  peaches,  plnms,  4^,  ^.,  (riionld  be  made,  and  oppor- 
tunity be  offered  for  their  examination,  after  being  subjected  to  the  process. 
With  a  view  to  thn  gntUloation  of  the  committee  in  this  particular,  Mr. 
Curtis  is  about  oommenciDg,  under  their  inspection,  some  experiments  with 
the  early  and  soft  fruits,  to  be  continued  with  other  kinds,  as  they  come 
into  season. 

In  addition  to  the  diBCorery  of  a  mode  of  preserring  fruit,  Mr.  Curtis 
seems  also  to  have  succeeded  in  finding  out  a  process  by  which  such  vsiie- 
ties  as  are  difficult  to  ripen,  may  be  brought  to  perfection, — a  discovery  of 
almost  as  much  interest  to  cultivators,  as  that  by  which  the  season  of  all 
varieties  is  so  gneatly  prolonged  and  their  safe  tranamission  to  distant  places 
secured. 

That  the  diseoveries  of  Mr.  Curtis  are  important,  and  that  be  is  justly 
entitled  to  an  honorary  and  pecuniary  recompense  at  the  hands  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  weU  as  that  a  knowledge  of  the  process  should  be,  if  possible, 
procured  for  the  use  of  its  members,  your  committee  entertain  no  doubt, 
and  they  believe  that  it  will  be  but  fulfilling  some  of  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  in  testifying  by  such  recompense,  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  merits  and  discoveries  of  Mr.  Curtis,  and  in  procuring  for  the  public 
the  means  of  availing  it^lf  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

Under  existing  circumstances*  however,  while  they  wish  now  to  place  on 
record  such  evidence  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Curtis  as  is  afforded  by  this  ex- 
pression of  their  opinions  and  statement  of  facts,  your  coounittee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  final  action  of  the  Society,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  should 
be  yet  delayed  until  the  result  of  the  experiments  referred  to  are  ascer- 
tained, and  such  further  information  with  respect  to  the  expense  attending 
the  process  and  mode  of  practising  it  procured,  as  will  enable  them,  in  view 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  which  it  is  capable,  the  better  to  recommend, 
and  the  Society  to  adopt,  such  measures  in  relation  to  theae  diacoveries,  as 
Mr.  Curtis  seems  to  deserve  and  its  own  interest  to  demand. 

With  these  views,  your  coamiittee  ask  that  the  whole  subject  may  yet 
be  left  in  their  hands,  and  that  further  time  be  allowed  them  to  consider 
what  action  it  is  proper  that  the  Society  should  take  in  reference  thereto. 

Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wilder,  in  behalf  of  the  Finance  Comnuttee,  reported  that  they  had 
purchased  20  shares  of  the  Portsmouth  and  Saco  Railroad  Co.,  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  $1990,  and  that  the  certificate  had  been  transferred  over  to 
the  treasurer. 

Mr.  Haggerston  reported,  that  the  specimens  of  dried  plants,  presented 
to  the  Society,  by  Mr.  Monachine,  had  been  preserved  in  the  finest  condi- 
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tion  and  pat  up  in  the  beet  manner.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
voted  to  him  for  the  same. 

[Mr.  Monachine  sent  with  the  specimens,  a  list  of  the  native  plants  of  the 
Island  of  Crete,  which  we  shall  notice  in  another  number.  He  also  kindly 
offered  his  services  as  a  Botanist  to  the  Society.] 

Henry  Partridge,  Medford,  Geo.  £.  White,  -Boston,  and  James  Ellison, 
Waltham,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society.    Adjourned. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  JUMJC 


FRUIT  DEPARTMBHT. 

Junk,  though  a  busy  month  to  the  ambitious  gardener,  is  not  attended  with 
the  hurry  of  April  and  If  ay. 

The  severe  work  has  been  already  accomplished,  but  there  is  yet  plenty 
to  do  in  every  garden  of  any  extent.  The  weather  during  May  has  been 
mild  and  free  from  any  injurious  frosts,  and  there  has  been  a  sufficiency  of 
rain  to  freshen  and  invigorate  the  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  which  have  been  planted 
during  the  spring ;  indeed  a  more  favorable  season,  in  all  respects,  than 
we  have  had  for  several  years. 

Grape  vines  in  all  the  forward  houses  will  have  made  good  pro- 
gress by  this  time,  and  the  berries  have  swelled  sufficiently  to  finish  up  the 
thinning  at  once  :  the  bunches  should  also  be  shouldered,  as  it  is  termed  ; 
that  is,  the  Hamburghs  and  other  sorts  of  grapes  which  produce  large  bunch- 
es, should  have  the  upper  parts  of  the  cluster  or  shoulders  tied  up  with 
matting  to  the  trellis  so  as'  not  to  press  upon  the  lower  berries.  Air  should 
now  be  given  freely  and  a  good  moist  temperature  kept  up  by  watering  the 
floor,  walks,  &c.  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  according  to  the  weather.  Keep 
the  laterals  pruned  in  to  the  last  bud  next  to  the  previous  stopping,  and  tie 
up  the  leading  shoots  carefully  where  the  vines  have  not  made  the  entire 
length  of  the  house. 

Grapes  in  cold  houses  will  now  just  be  in  bloom  or  just  setting  their  fruit, 
and  will  require  to  be  kept  at  a  slightly  raised  temperature,  by  closing  up 
the  sashes  early  in  the  afternoon. 

The  border,  if  not  over  rich,  may  now  have  a  slight  dressing  with  guano, 
8t  the  rate  of  two  or  three  pounds  to  each  vine  spread  equally  over  the 
surface. 

Peach  Trees,  in  pots,  may  now  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  selecting  a 
warm  sheltered  place.    Water  occasionally  with  guano. 

Peach  Trees  should  now  be  attended  to.  The  fruit  should  be  properly 
thinned,  on  no  account  leaving  too  much  on  the  trees,  which  is  only  done  at 
the  sacrifice  of  quality.  See  that  the  branches  are  properly  thinned  out, 
80  as  to  produce  a  succession  of  young  wood,  on  which  cUone  the  peach  bears 
its  fruit. 
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Stkawberrt  bids  should  now  be  covered  with  short  straw  or  grass  to 
keep  the  fruit  free  from  dirt. 

Blackberries  should  be  firmly  seoared  to  tall  stakes,  and  malched  with 
mowings  of  the  lawn. 

Fruit  Trees  budded  last  fall  or  grafted  this  spring  should  be  looked  to. 
See  that  the  suckers,  which  always  break  out  after  the  tree  is  headed  down, 
are  rubbed  off  to  prevent  the  robbing  the  bud  or  scion  of  the  sap.  This 
being  done  the  young  buds  should  be  securely  tied  to  the  stock  or  to  a  stake 
to  prevent  their  being  broken  off  by  the  wind. 

Pruniko  Trees.  This  work  may  now  be  attended  to  at  more  leisure 
than  in  April  and  May,  and  if  any  have  been  only  partially  done,  or  if  there 
are  others  which  need  the  knife  to  bring  them  into  shape,  now  is  the  best 
time  to  attend  to  it. 

FLOWER  DEFARTMSlfT. 

Attention  should  now  be  given  to  all  such  plants  as  it  is  intended  to  bed 
out  for  summer  blooming,  and  the  sooner  they  are  got  into  the  ground  the 
earlier  and  stronger  they  will  bloom ;  not  but  the  work  may  be  done  safely 
for  all  the  month,  and  must  be  where  there  are  extensive  grounds :  but  a 
portion  at  least  should  be  bedded  out  at  once. 

This  is  the  time  too  to  tie  up  many  kinds  of  plants  and  shrubs,  such  as 
Paeonies,  Herbaceous  plants  of  the  tall  sorts,  and  Roses,  before  they  come 
into  bloom,  that  the  branches  and  blossoms  may  not  hang  upon  the  ground 
and  have  their  beauty  marred  by  the  dust  and  dirt.  This  is  quite  too  much 
neglected  in  most  all  gardens. 

The  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  will  soon  require  to  be  put  in  order 
for  the  summer,  by  removing  the  winter  flowering  plants,  and  filling  their 
places  with  Achimenes,  Fuchsias,  Japan  lilies,  &c.  Be  careful  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Greenhouse  plants,  that  they  are  not  huddled  together  in 
some  by-place,  to  be  forgotten,  and  injured  for  want  of  proper  care. 

Dahlias  will  now  require  to  be  planted  out,  the  earlier  the  better  for 
abundance  of  bloom :  but  not  earlier  than  the  18th  or  20th  when  wanted  for 
exhibition.    Make  the  ground  deep  and  rich. 

Ranunculus  beds  will  require  to  be  occasionally  watered  if  the  weather 
proves  dry. 

Camellias,  as  soon  as  they  have  made  their  growth,  and  set  their  fiower 
buds,  should  be  removed  to  the  open  air,  selecting  a  place  shaded  from  the 
noonday  sun.  Plants  yet  in  the  growing  state  may  remain  in  the  house  a 
week  or  two  longer. 

Japan  Lilies  should  now  be  shifted  for  the  last  time  into  flowering 
pots. 

Ericas  which  require  it  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  or  they  may 
be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  a  half  shady  aspect  in  a  proper 
soil. 

Annuals  of  all  kinds  forwarded  in  frames,  such  as  Asters,  Coxcomb, 
Amaranthns,  &c.,  may  now  be  set  out  in  the  border. 
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Gladiolus,  TietftFLowxi,  &e.,  thoold  now  bo  ptaated  in  bedn  in  the 
open  ground. 

PoRTVLAOAB  of  the  diffeieDt  eorts  may  now  be  set  o«t  in  atdee  or  in 
beds,  where  they  make  a  dazzling  show  all  summer. 

Roens  should  be  planted  oot  now,  seleeting  a  deep  rich  soil. 

Cabnations  and  Piconcs  wiU  now  be  nmning  up  to  flower,  and  will 
require  to  have  their  stems  neatly  tied  up  to  stakes. 

AzALKAs  will  now  need  to  be  liberally  watered  and  syringed  so  as  to  get 
up  a  vigorous  growth,  on  which  their  suceeseful  bkMHmng  wholly  depends. 

Htdbaiyosas  may  now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots. 

Cactusss  may  be  repotted  as  soon  as  they  haro  done  flowering. 

PsLAReonnTMs,  now  in  full  bloom,  should  be  shaded  frooi  the  noonday 
sun-^and  they  will  keep  in  flower  a  long  time. 

Gbeenhouse  Plants  of  all  kinds  will  need  attention  as  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  house.  Some  should  be  shortened  in,  others  re- 
potted, and  the  whole  kept  in  as  neat  condition  as  if  they  remained  in  the 
house. 

FLOWER  OARDEir  AND   SHUUBBEHT. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  rain  in  April  and  May  we  presume  the  gar- 
den and  shrubbery  is  scarcely  more  than  in  good  order  now.  If  not  let  it 
be  done  immediately.  The  edgings  should  all  be  neatly  clipped — if  boz-^ 
and  mown  if  grass,  and  the  vacant  spaces  allotted  to  flowers  filled  up  as 
soon  as  possible.  Dahlias  answer  a  good  purpose  in  many  places,  and  Sal- 
vias and  other  tall  growing  sorts  do  finely  in  others. 

The  earth  should  be  stirred  often,  and  kept  entirely  free  from  weeds : 
not  neglecting  to  tie  up  every  plant  which,  from  the  weight  of  the  flower- 
stems  or  the  foliage,  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

June  is  a  good  month  to  sow  all  the  biennial  and  perennial  seeds  which 
are  usually  raised  for  producing  seedlings,  such  as  Blue  Bells,  Foxglove, 
Hollyhocks,  Pinks,  Sweet  Williams,  &c.  In  the  hurry  of  the  spring  this 
is  oflen  forgotten  till  too  late  to  have  them  bloom  next  year. 

Hyacinths  may  be  taken  up  the  last  of  the  month  and  their  places  sup- 
plied with  annuals  or  verbenas,  &c. 

Attend  to  the  destruction  of  insects,  particularly  the  Green  fly  and  the 
Rose  slug ;  oil  soap  will  doctor  them  off  in  "  no  time.*' 

VXeETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

To  keep  up  a  succession  in  this  department  is  the  aim  of  a  good  gar- 
dener. This  can  easily  be  done  with  a  little  attention  and  by  successive 
sowings  of  seeds. 

Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Egg  plants,  and  all  such  tender  things  should  now 
be  set  out.  Celery  should  be  pricked  out  in  beds,  preparatory  to  the  final 
planting  in  trenches.  Peas  for  a  succession,  as  well  as  Sweet  Com,  should 
be  planted  immediately. 

Attend  to  the  frames^  and  bring  forward  the  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 
Water  liberally,  and  give  an  abundance  of  air  in  warm  weather. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Omatnenial  Trees  adapted  far  Parks,  Laions  and 
Pleasure  Grounds.     By  the  Editor. 

Hating  in  our  two  previous  papers,  noticed  and  describ* 
ed  those  kinds  of  trees  of  which  there  were  two  ot  more 
species  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  ornamental  planting,  we 
shall  conclude  the  series  by  detailing  the  names  and  charac- 
teristics of  those  of  which  there  are  mostly  only  one  well 
known  and  desirable  species. 

34.  The  Horse  Chestnut,  {^sculus  HippocMtdnum.) 
Few  trees  are  more  popular  or  generally  admired  as  a  street 
tree  than  the  horse  chestnut :  its  large  deep  green  foliage,  and 
its  huge  clusters  of  beautiful  flowers,  making  it  when  in  bloom 
one  massive  but  stiff  bouquet,  render  it  a  pleasing  and  desira«> 
ble  tree.  For  picturesque  effect,  the  horse  chestnut  has  very 
little  claim ;  its  regular  round  head  and  its  compact  form  do 
not  harmonize  well  with  other  trees.  Gilpin  calls  it  a 
<<  heavy  disagreeable  tree."  It  has  neither  lightness  nor  airi- 
ness, but  on  the  contrary  its  qualities  are  the  density  of  its 
foliage,  casting  a  deep  shade,  the  showiness  of  its  blossomsi 
and  the  deep  green  hue  of  its  large  leaves.  As  a  street  tree, 
it  pleases  from  the  regularity  of  its  growth ;  and,  as  single 
specimens  in  large  ornamental  plantations,  it  has  a  fine 
effect :  but  it  must  be  introduced  sparingly,  or  its  clumpy 
head  will  render  the  whole  mass  heavy  and  monotonous. 
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It  is  only  a  moderate  grower,  and  requires  some  time  to 
attain  a  good  size.  When,  howerer,  well  started  it  gets  on 
rapidly  and  forms  a  very  large  head. 

35.  The  Alder,  (A'lnus  glutindsa,)  The  trees  gener- 
ally known  as  alders,  are  merely  large  shrubs  of  but  little 
beauty,  which  abound  in  damp  localities  throughout  the 
country.  This,  however,  is  a  foreign  tree,  attaining  a  height 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  It  loves  a  rich  moist  soil,  and  thrives 
admirably  in  low  land,  where  scarcely  anything  else  will 
grow.  Gilpin  calls  it  a  <<  more  picturesque  tree,  both  in  its 
ramification  and  its  foliage,  than  any  of  the  aquatic  tribe  ex- 
cept the  willow."  In  England,  he  states,  it  fringes  the 
banks  of  the  river  Mole,  and  what  beauty  the  stream  pos- 
sesses "  it  owes  chiefly  to  the  alder." 

The  trees  become  much  more  picturesque  from  age,  and 
in  suitable  locations  on  wet  lands  and  near  running  streams 
the  alder  may  always  be  introduced. 

36.  Tbe  ash-I/Eaved  Mapi/E  ob  Negundo,  {Negundo 
JrarinifoUum.)  A  light  and  rather  graceful  tree,  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  maple,  but  with  leaves  formed  of  three  to  five 
leaflets,  and  of  a  light  green.  The  tree  grows  rapidly  in  a 
good  soil,  branches  near  the  ground,  and  forms  a  low  and 
rather  loose  spreading  head.  It  is  a  very  pretty  tree,  a  native 
of  the  Western  States,  and  should  be  more  generally  intro- 
duced into  ornamental  plantations. 

37.  The  Judas  Tree,  {Cercia  canadensis,)  This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  low  growing  ornamental  trees,  attain- 
ing the  height  of  twenty  feet,  forming  a  parasol-shaped  head, 
and  with  small,  smooth,  heart-shaped  leaves.  In  spring,  when 
in  bloom,  it  is  exceedingly  showy,  as  the  branches  are  profuse- 
ly laden  with  small  pea-shaped  blossoms  of  purplish  pink, 
which  appear  before  the  leaves.  This  tree  grows  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  from  Canada  to  Virginia.  It  grows  in  warm 
sheltered  valleys  on  the  Hudson,  and  seems  partial  to  a  light 
warm  soil  in  a  sheltered  locality,  where  it  soon  forms  a  hand* 
some  head. 

There  is  a  foreign  species,  the  C.  siliquastrum,  from  the 
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south  of  Europe,  but  we  beliere  it  is  not  quite  so  hardy  as 
the  above.    It  is  similar  in  general  appearance. 

38.  The  Tulip  Tbke,  (Liriodendrontuiipifera.)  The 
tulip  tree,  Mr.  Loudon  states,  (Arboretum,  Vol.  1,)  '^isone 
of  the  most  magnificent  trees  of  the  temperate  zones."  In 
the  Western  States  where  it  is  found  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance, and  where  it  attains  its  greatest  perfection,  the  trees  are 
120  to  140  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  6  to  7  feet  in  diam- 
eter. The  leaves  are  large,  smooth,  of  a  glaucous  green,  and 
of  a  peculiar  form,  four-lobed,  the  middle  one  appearing  to 
be  cut  off  and  notched  at  its  summit.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  brilliant,  of  a  yellow  tint,  shaded  or  variegated  with  red 
and  green.  They  are  produced  singly  on  the  terminal  shoots, 
and  appear  in  great  abundance  on  lai^e  trees. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  splendid  than  the  tulip  tree, 
in  whatever  situation  it  may  be  planted ;  either  as  single 
specimens  in  parks  or  lawns, — introduced  into  belts  or  irreg^ 
ular  plantations  of  trees,  or  employed  in  the  formation  of 
stately  avenues.  Its  majestic  pyramidal  head,  and  its  straight 
trunk, — ^its  large,  clear,  singularly  formed  foliage,  and  its 
showy  tulip-formed  blossoms,  each  give  it  a  claim  to  the  first 
jiace  among  ornamental  trees. 

Unfortunately  the  tulip  tree  is  rather  difficult  to  tranis- 
I^ant,  unless  when  young,  say  from  five'  to  six  feet  high ; 
every  additional  year's  growth  adds  to  the  uncertainty  of  its 
success.  The  roots  are  large,  soft,  fleshy  and  brittle,  and 
unless  nursed  with  peculiar  care  and  planted  in  a  light,  fine, 
friable  soil,  they  are  apt  to  die  off.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desi- 
rable of  ail  our  hardy  trees,  and  deserves  all  the  care  that 
may  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

39.  The  Umbrella  Tbee  or  Magnolia,  {Magnolia 
tripetala.)  No  trees  can  exceed  in  majestic  growth,  beautiful 
foliage,  and  magnificent  flowers,  the  several  species  of  mag- 
nolia. Indeed,  estimatiog  them  in  all  their  qualities,  they 
must  be  considered  the  grandest  tribe  of  ornamental  trees  in 
the  world.  They  almost  exclusively  belong  to  North  Ame- 
rica :  M.  conspicua,  and  some  smaller  species,  are  found  in 
China  and  Japan,  but  with  the  exception  of  these^  which  are 
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scaicely  more  than  shrubs,  they  are  wholly  American.  They 
extend  throughout  the  United  States  from  Massachusetts  to 
Louisiana,  and  embrace  six  or  eight  different  species,  namely , 
M.  grandiflora,  auriculata,  acuminj|ita,  tripetala,  areata,  macro- 
phylla,  &c. 

The  M.  tripetala  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  common 
species,  and  is  found  growing  as  far  north  as  New  York, 
though  rather  rare  in  that  State.  It  attains  the  height  of 
thirty  to  forty  feet,  and  is  somewhat  branching,  forming  a  low 
spreading  head.  The  leaves  are  large,  broad  and  long,  and 
the  flowers  are  about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
a  fine  tree  for  the  latitude  of  New  England,  and  should  be 
introduced  wherever  there  is  space  to  plant  a  beautiful  tree. 
It  grows  rapidly,  transplants  readily,  and  soon  forms  a  hand- 
some head. 

The  M.  aiiriculata,  acuminata  and  macrophylla  are  each 
beautiful  trees ;  but  they  are  less  common  than  the  above : 
the  latter  is  said  to  be  rather  tender  in  the  climate  of  New 
England.  It  flourishes  finely  around  Philadelphia,  and  if  a  light 
soil  and  a  dry  location  in  winter  are  selected,  we  think  it  will 
prove  quite  a  hardy  tree. 

40.  The  Kentuckt  Coffee  Tree,  ( Cfymnocladus  can- 
adensis. )  The  Gymnocladus,  though  a  native  tree  growing 
tolerably  abundant  from  Kentucky  to  Canada,  is  quite  un- 
common in  our  gardens.  It  is  rare  to  find  even  a  moderate 
sized  specimen  under  cultivation.  Its  northern  limit  is  about 
Montreal,  but  it  is  plentiful  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
where  it  flourishes  in  the  greatest  perfection,  attaining  a  large 
size. 

It  is  an  upright  growing  tree,  with  but  few  small  branches, 
and  with  very  blunt  shoots,  which  in  winter  appear  wholly 
destitute  of  terminal  buds,  and  which  then  have  a  dry  and 
dead  appearance.  *But  as  spring  approaches,  these  apparently 
lifeless  sticks  bud  out,  and  in  a  short  time  are  clothed  with  a 
luxuriant  and  beautiful  foliage,  whose  individual  leaves, 
which  are  bipinnate,  are  upwards  of  three  feet  long,  and  of  a 
pleasing  bluish  green  shade.  The  head  is  roundish  or  oval, 
and  from  the  lightness  of  its  leaves,  forms  an  elegant  tufted 
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head.    The  flowers  are  white,  in   racemes  of  two  inches 
long,  appearing  from  May  to  July. 

It  likes  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  where  its  roots  can  penetrate 
downwards,  and  it  then  fqrms  a  most  beautiful  tree. 

41.  The  Catalpa,  {Catalpa  sffringcBfolia.)  The  Catal- 
pa  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  States,  and  is  found  growing 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  Carolinas,  Florida  and  Creorgia, 
where  it  often  attains  the  height  of  fifty  feet.  It  is  very 
showy,  particularly  when  in  bloom ;  its  large  panicles  of  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  of  a  whitish  tint,  finely  spotted  with  purple 
and  yellow,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  huge  bouquet.  These, 
terminating  the  end  of  every  shoot  amid  its  very  lai^e  light 
green  foliage,  have  a  remarkably  gay  aspect. 

The  tree,  in  some  localities,  is  sometimes  winter  killed  ; 
but  it  is  generally  considered  quite  hardy,  and  with  the  single 
exception  that  it  is  likely  to  be  broken  by  the  wind  from  the 
soft  and  brittle  nature  of  the  wood,  it  would  be  very  exten- 
sively planted.  Introduced  sparingly,  as  all  such  large  flow- 
ering trees  should  be,  in  ornamental  plantations,  it  has  a  fine 
effect  amid  other  trees. 

42.  The  Paulownia,  {Paulownia  in^eridlis.)  This 
recently  introduced  tree,  which  greatly  resembles  the  catalpa 
both  in  leaf  and  flowers,  proves  to  be  fully  as  hardy  as  the 
latter  tree.  It  grows  with  the  same  luxuriance,  has  immense 
leaves  when  young,  and  its  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
panicles  like  the  catalpa,  and  difier  little  only  in  color ;  those 
of  the  Paulownia  being  of  a  pale  bluish  violet. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  growing  trees  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  gross  half  ripened  wood, 
made  late  in  summer,  is  often  likely  to  be  killed  by  the  win- 
ter :  but  it  springs  up  from  that  portion  below  where  it  is  in- 
jured, and  soon  renews  itself  and  forms  a  good  head.  It 
grows  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  branches  or  roots,  and 
will  ere  long  become  a  common  as  it  is  a  beautiful  tree.  It 
likes  a  good  soil  on  a  dry  substratum,  where  it  stands  the 
winter  much  better  than  where  the  water  remains  about  its 
roots. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Aet.  II.     Principles  and  Praeiioe  of  OraJUng. 
From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

No.  T. — E^oLI8H  Clept  GiurTvua,  fig.  31,  ( Oreffe  enfente 
ate  &  PAnglaiae.)  This  mode  is  not  generally  employed,  ex- 
cept for  hard-wooded    plants,  with  little 
sap,  and  small  medullary  sheath. 

Operation. — Take  a  straight  well-grown 
shoot,  and  cut  it  to  the  length  of  two  or 
three  eyes  ;  cut  the  base  with  a  long  slope 
opposite  the  lower  eye  ;  make  a  longitu- 
dinal slit  in  the  face  of  the  slope,  so  as  to 
form  a  tongue.  Let  a  counterpart  be  made 
in  a  stock  of  the  same  size  as  the  scion  ; 
introduce  the  tongues  of  each  into  the  slits 
prepared  for  them,  and  thus  unite  the 
whole.  A  piece  of  paper  tied  round  this 
graft  will  be  sufficient  for  securing  it.* 

ClEFT-ORAFTINO    in   the    side    of  TOtlNQ 

Stems,  Bbanches,   and   Shoots,   of  the 

BAKE  SIZE  AB  THE  SciON  ;    fig.   32. 

operation. — Whatever  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  scion,  its  base  should  be  cut  in 
as  lengthened  a  wedge-shape  as  circum-  j^.  31.  s^uh  cufl- 
stances  will  permit.     The  place  intended  Gim/iuw. 

for  it  in  some  analogous  stock  should  be  previously  fixed 
upon,  and  always  in  the  fork  of  a  small  ramification  of  the 
young  stem,  or  in  the  axil  of  one  of  its  leaves,  or  of  an  eye. 
This  young  stem  should  be  cut  back  a  little  above  the  place 
intended  for  the  insertion  of  the  scion,  always  taking  care 
that  the  small  stump  has  one  or  two  eyes  left,  or  some  small 
hranchlets,  half  leaves,  &,c. 

We  make  at  the  place  selected  for  the  operation  in  the 
stock  a  somewhat  slanting  cut,  downwards,  till  it  reach  the 
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medallsry  sheath,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  as 
may  be  seen  by  tha  fig:ure.    This  cleft  should  be  made  by  a 
single  effort,  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
blade  of  the  knife  may  not  have  time  to  deposit  oxide  of 
iron',  which  is  always  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion.    The  place  being  thus  duly  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  scion,  it  is  inserted ; 
and  it  must  be  maintained  in  its  position, 
EUid  otherwise  attended  to  according  to  the 
principles  explained  nader  the  head  of  "  Gen- 
eral Observations." 

This  newly-invented  mode  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  all  the  others  comprised  in  this 
group,  and  it  possesses  many  advantages 
which  cannot  be  obtained  from  them ;  for 
it  is  applicable  to  plants  of  which  the 
branches  and  other  younger  productions  are 
of  the  smallest  possible  dimensions.  I  have 
grafted  by  this  proceeding  some  Heaths  and 
Junipers,  of  which  the  parts  worked  were 
scarcely  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  di-    „ 

'  '  Fig.  32.     CU/t-graft- 

ameter.  h^inthidd,  a/yoiag 

The  different  species  of  Oaks,  Beeches,  ^'^-  Bramhf  ami 

■™-  .  ,  „!  .  .  ,    -      .        .        Shaat»,o/lhtiame*izt 

Walnuts,  and  Chestnuts,  etc.,  either  m  the  atihcSciim. 
solid  or  herbaceous  state,  generally  take  well  by  this  mode  of 
grafting.  We  can,  moreover,  easily  comprehend  the  advan- 
tages which  result  from  the  small  stump  being  reserved  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  the  sap,  which,  forced  to  collect  in 
it,  descends  along  the  bark,  and  powerfully  contributes  to  the 
union  of  the  adjoining  parts.  During  the  time  that  the  graft 
is  taking,  the  productions  which  are  developed  on  the  small 
stump  should  be  pinched,  or  otherwise  kept  in  check,  in  or- 
der to  [»event  them  from  producing  a  different  effect  from 
that  for  which  they  were  intended ;  after  the  graft  has  fairly 
taken,  the  small  stump  should  be  gradually  more  and  more 
reduced,  till  it  entirely  disappears. 
SECnoM  III. — Oehebai.  Obsebvatioits  on  Cbown  Gbut- 
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iNG. — ^The  name  of  this  mode  of  grafting  indicates  suffi* 
ciently  the  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  applied  (see  fig  33), 
but  it  is  not  unique,  as  will  be  seen.  '  It  is  adapted  for  the 
regrafting  of  large  old  Pear  and  Apple 
trees*  of  bad  sorts,  or  others  that  are 
too  numerous,  or  that  are  placed  in  sit- 
uations unfavorable  for  the  variety  of 
fruit  which  they  bear.  The  stocks 
ought  to  be  treated  in  February  as  the 
strong  trees  destined  for  being  cleft- 
grafted  are  at  that  period.  It  does  not 
make  old  trees  young,  as  has  been 
stated  by  many  authors ;  but  it  gives 
them  a  somewhat  youthful  appearance 
by  the  renewal  of  their  branches.  It  |i: 
is  an  advantageous  substitute  for  the 
lopping  in  of  good  sorts,  for  the  shoots 
from  grafts  are  more  proper  for  train- 
ing than  those  are  which  spring  natu- 
rally through  the  old  bark. 

We  can  know  the  proper  time  by  the 
movement  of  the  sap  in  some  reserved 
shoots,  as  in  the  case  of  cleft-grafting ; 
besides  this  inspection,  we  may  assure 
ourselves  by  ascertaining  whether  the  bark  of  the  stock  is 
easily  detached  from  the  alburnum,  and  if  so,  we  proceed 
with  the  operation  as  follows : — 

Before  amputating  afresh  the  branch  or  trunk,  fix  upon  the 
most  suitable  place  for  the  graft,  and  with  a  saw  shorten  back 
to  that  point,  regulating  and  smoothing  the  wound  with  a  knife ; 
then  mark  out  the  place  for  each  scion,  about  1^  inch  apart, 
always  choosing  those  points  where  the  bark  is  the  most  reg- 
ular ;  but  as  the  latter  is  always  coarse  and  tough  on  such 
trees,  we  cut  it  lengthwise  for  about  an  inch  in  length,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  blade  of  the  grafting-knife  does  not  pene- 


Fig,  S3.    Cromn  GrofHng, 


*  Stone-fruit  traet  eunoi  be^grafted  by  this  pioeaediag, 
riM  tt  the  time. 


beeaoie  thur  b«ik  will  not 
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trate  ths  alburnum.  As  this  instrui^eDt  is  iiequently  inauffi- 
cieDt  for  raising  the  bark  so  as  to  make  way  for  the  acion,  ve 
make  use  of  a  small  piece  of  haid  wood,  cut  in  the  form  of 
the  scion,  such  as  the  latter  is  represeated,  Jig.  33 ;  and  in  in- 
troducing the  point  between  the  bark  and  the  alburnmn,  we 
must  always  be  careful  to  bruise  the  latter  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  instrument  should  not  go 
down  farther  than  the  end  of  the  cut  made  in  the  bark,  thus 
effecting  merely  a  slight  entry  for  the  scion,'which,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  cut  with  a  long  slant,  and  a  small  shoulder  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  slope,  opposite  to  an  eye.  The  scion 
thus  prepared  is  inserted  iu  the  opening  commenced  for  it, 
and  gently  pushed  down  till  its  shoulder  rests  on  the  top  of 
the  stock.  The  operation  is  similar  for  all  the  other  sciond 
which  the  stock  mayreqture,  their  number  depending  upon  ita 
size.  The  whole  being  placed,  they  are  secured  by  a  split 
Osier  firmly  fixed  to  the  stock,  and  brought  two  or  three  times 
round,  and  as  near  to  the  amputated  part  as  possible. 

We  may  employ  this  mode  of  grafting,  in  some  extraordi- 
nary cases,  without  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  stock,  when 
we  would  wish  to  place  one  or  moc0 
scions   along   a  stem    destitute  of 
lateral  branches.      This,  which  M. 
Thouin  has  enumerated  amongst  the 
varieties  of  side^raftingrhas  received 
some  modifications,  which  we  shall 
here  detail,  referring,  in  the  first  place 
to  fig.  34.   By  means  of  a  sharp  chis- 
el, three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
a  make  in  the  stock  a  traosreise  cut 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  chisel,  and 
about  aa  deep  as  the  thickness  of  a 
finger ;  above  this,  cut  <mA  with  the 
same   tool  a   somewhat   triangular 
notch,  of  1^  to  2  inches  in  length, 
Tit.3*.   BU*G»ftiH-       with  its  depth  ahnoBt  nothing  at  the 
commeDeMnent ;  but  increaaii^  progresiirely  m  the  chint 
WL.  xm. — wo.  *H.        88 
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is  made  to  penetrate  towards  the  bottom  of  the  first  cut,  as 
is  represented  at  a.  The  object  of  this  notch  is  to  stop  a 
small  portion  of  the  ascending  sap,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
absorbed  by  the  scion.  In  putting  on  the  latter  we  place  it 
as  directed  in  the  preceding  case. 


Art.  III.     Pomologieal  Gossip. 


Lachmere's  Seedling  Grape. — This  grape,  which  has 
been  highly  praised  as  a  new  seedling,  possessed  of  qualities  ^ 

<<  resembling  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,"  and  of  which  infor- 
mation was  asked  in  our  last  volume,  by  one  of  our  corres- 
pondents, (XYI,  p.  138,)  has  recently  fruited  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Salem ;  and  if  his  vine  was  true  to 
name,  as  there  is  little  doubt,  it  proves  to  be  Macready's 
Early  White,  an  excellent  early  grape,  but  no  more  like  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  than  the  Black  July  is  like  a  Ham- 
burgh. For  several  years  we  have  cultivated  and  exhibited 
Macready's  Early  White,  and  have  recommended  it  to  ama- 
teurs, as  an  excellent  early  sort,  peculiarly  sweet  and  rich  ; 
and  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  this  comparatively 
old  variety  brought  out  under  a  new  name,  with  qualities 
ascribed  to  it  which  it  never  possessed.     Mr.  Allen  had  his  | 

vine  of  Mr.  Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  and  if  it  is  not  true,  we 
presume  he  will  correct  the  error. 

This  notice  reminds  us  that  we  intended  to  advise  culti- 
vators, who  would  like  to  try  the  foreign  grape  in  the  open 
air,  that  Macready's  Early  White  would  probably  prove  one 
of  the  best,  as  it  is  earlier  than  the  Pitmaston  White  Clusteri 
or  Sweet  Water. 

Preservation  of  Apples. — We  recently  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice some  fine  specimens  of  pears,  which  had  been  remarkably 
preserved  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Curtis,  of  Boston.  We  have  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  several  varieties  of  apples,  which, 
for  their  condition  and  excellence,  at  this  late  season,  were 
fully  as  remarkable  as  the  pears  of  Mr.  Curtis.    These  apples 
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we  received  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Eetchum,  of  Brandon,  Yt.,  with 
the  following  note : — 

« Dear  Sir :  Accompanying  this  I  send  you  a  few  varieties 
of  apples,! of  my  raising  in  the  years  of  1849  and  1850. 
The  specimens  are  perfect  as  to  complexion  and  smoothness 
of  what  are  generally  raised  here ;  as  to  size  I  may  say  they 
are  deficient.     The  varieties  are  as  follows : — 

Winter  Pippin, — Generally  in  use  from  December  to 
March.  I  saw  a  tree  of  this  variety  that  bore  over  thirty 
bushels  of  fine  fruit  the  past  year,  (not  any  refuse.)  [This 
we  do  not  doubt  is  the  Winter  Harvey,  which  we  noticed 
last  year,  (Vol.  XVI,  p.  75.)] 

Baldwin. 

Esopus  Spitzenberg, — Tree  apt  to  canker.  I  kept  the 
fruit  of  this  variety  very  well  into  July,  and  the  last  of  them 
into  November. 

R.  I.  Greening, — (Generally  good.)  Kept  well  the  past 
year  into  July;  after  that  time  worthless. 

Black  CHlliflower.'^Yery  dry  here.) 

Roxbury  Russet  of  1849  and  1850.  I  have  now  nearly 
a  peck  of  those  grown  in  1849. 

For  long  keeping,  I  arrange  the  fruit  on  shelves  in  a  tight 
cupboard,  with  great  care  not  to  have  the  temperature 
changed.  I  had  Porters  last  week  that  were  fresh  and  nice, 
kept  in  barrels :  last  year  I  had  them  into  July.  I  have  now 
in  the  process  of  cultivation  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  va- 
rieties of  apples,  and  a  good  proportion  of  other  fruits.  I 
have  many  new  kinds  that  I  expect  will  come  into  bearing 
this  year.        Resp'y  yours,  J.  M.  Eetchum. 

EiNGSLET  Apple. — Specimens  of  this  now  apple,  which 
has  been  highly  praised  in  Western  New  York,  have  been 
forwarded  to  us  by  Dr.  Moses  Long,  of  Rochester,  and  we 
shall  give  an  account  of  it  in  another  number.  It  certainly 
keeps  well,  and  if  its  quality  is  equal  to  its  long  keeping,  it 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Xbres,  or  Sherry  Wine  Grape — This  new  grape,  which 
has  fruited  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  4Ueni  of  Salem,  aad 
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which  was  noticed  by  our  conrespondent,  Mr.  Cabot,  in  his 
communication  upon  new  fruits,  (p.  64,)  proves  to  be  the 
White  Nice.  Mr.  Allen  recently  exhibited  specimens  of  this 
year's  crop,  and  their*  large  size  and  better  growth  at  once 
enabled  him  to  detect  its  identity  with  the  latter  variety. 
This  adds  another  to  the  many  errors  with  which  our  cata- 
logues of  grapes  abound. 

Preservation  of  Fruit. — ^H.  Meigs,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Fanner's  Club,  recently  read  the  following  trans- 
lation of  a  mode  of  preserving  fruit,  from  the  Revue  Hor- 
ticdle,  by  M.  A.  Du  Breuil,  of  Rouen. 

A  novel  but  judicious  mode  of  preserving  grapes  is  given  ^ 

by  M.  A.  Du  Breuil,  Professor  of  Arboriculture  and  Horticul- 
ture. Cover  the  table  in  the  fruit-room  with  fine  dry  moss. 
On  this  lay  the  bunches  which  have  been  carefully  picked, 
cleaned  of  all  bad  berries;  wipe  the  sound  ones  very  careful- 
ly with  a  delicate  piece  of  flannel.  Leave  the  bunches  on 
the  moss  three  days,  each  bunch  separated  from  the  others 
{m  inch  or  two.  For  want  of  moss,  cotton  will  answer. 
This  prevents  the  grapes  from  being  injured  by  the  pressure 
of  their  own  weight.  Prepare  hoops  of  proper  strength,  some 
three  feet  in  diameter,  with  proper  strings  to  suspend  them, 
and  the  grapes  to  be  attached  to  the  hoops.  Take  iron  wire 
stout  enough  when  made  into  an  S  shaped  hook  to  suspend 
one  bunch.    Now,  fix  one  of  these  hooks  in  the  bottom  end  | 

of  the  bunch,  and  hang  it  on  the  hoop.  This  position  causes 
every  berry  to  hang  away  from  it3  neighbor. 

This  position  is  found  to  give  the  most  perfect  chance  for 
preservation  to  each  individual  berry.  One  hoopfull  of  grapes 
may  be  hung  over  another ;  or  we  can  use  square  frames 
with  slats  across,  far  enough  apart,  and  hang  the  bunches  on 
these  slats.  When  they  have  hung  some  eight  days,  Ihey 
will  be  free  from  moisture,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  damp. 
When  they  are  dry,  close  up  the  fruit-room,  hermetically,  if 
you  can.  Examine  the  grapes  every  eight  days  and  remove 
all  bad  ones.  A  moderate  amount  of  chloride  of  lime,  very 
dry,  as  it  melts  by  taking  up  the  moisture  of  the  fruit-room. 
About  thirty  pounds  weight  of  it  will  answer  for  the  firoil- 
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room  I  have  described — that  is,  about  fifteen  feet  long, 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  high.  All  other  fruits  may  be 
preserved  in  this  room  as  well  as  grapes.  The  grapes  intend- 
ed for  preservation  must  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  fruit-room  has  double 
walls,  thick  roof,  and  that  frost  must  not  get  inside  of  it. 

M.  Du  Breuil's  method  is  well  worthy  of  trial.  Mr.  Meigs 
truly  remarks,  in  a  note,  that  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes 
might  be  had  from  Christmas  to  May  Day. 

The  Westcott  Pear. — In  our  description  of  this  pear  in 
our  last  number,  (p.  261,)  we  remarked  that  we  believed  it 
had  not  yet  fruited,  '<  only  in  the  vicinity  of  its  native  local- 
ity." Thft  was  an  error,  which  we  take  this  early  opportu- 
nity to  correct,  as  it  fruited  last  year  in  the  collection  of  the 
Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder.  Our  mistake  arose  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Wilder  had  exhibited,  at  various  times,  specimens  of  new 
pears  sent  to  him  from  various  cultivators.  The  Westcott, 
however,  was  not  one  of  the  number. 


Art.  IY.  Treatment  of  Plants  intended  for  Winter  and 
Spring  farcing  for  their  flowers.  Prom  Paxton's  Maga- 
zine. 

The  following  excellent  article  on  the  treatment  of  plants 
for  winter  forcing  is  one  of  great  value  to  every  cultivator, 
who  is  desirous  of  keeping  up  a  fine  succession  of  bloom 
in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  proper 
treatment  of  plants  for  this  particular  object,  is  not  generally 
understood  by  amateurs,  for  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
experience  which  only  the  observing  professional  man  is  gen- 
erally able  to  acquire.  It  is  the  common  complaint,  that, 
though  plants  will  grow  and  thrive,  they  do  not  repay  their 
care  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  bloom ;  and  while  they  should 
be  objects  of  beauty,  they  are  merely  specimens  of  winter 
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verdure.  To  remedy  this  is  the  great  art  of  the  gardener, 
and  though  we  cannot  suppose  it  will  be  at  once  accomplish- 
ed by  merely  reading  an  article,  we  can  at  least  hope  that  the 
treatment  recommended  will  enable  every  amateur  to  make 
great  improvement  in  cultivation,  and  eventually  to  have  en- 
tire success : — 

When  the  summer  and  autumnal  beauty  of  the  flower- 
garden  is.  departed,  the  gardener  commences  an  anxious  su- 
pervision of  the  reserve-garden ;  or,  to  employ  a  commercial 
phrase,  '<  he  begins  to  take  stock  "  of  what  he  has  in  store 
likely  to  be  serviceable  in  producing  an  in-door  floral  display, 
throughout  the  approaching  winter ;  and  he  may  consider 
himself  an  enviable  man,  if  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult of  his  inspection. 

Too  often  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact ;  nor  is  there 
anything  very  surprising  in  the  circumstance,  if  amid  the  un- 
ceasing activity  of  business,  and  the  various  demands  con- 
tinually made  on  his  attention  in  summer,  the  stock  of  for- 
cing-plants should  have  become  somewhat  overlooked  until 
late  in  the  season. 

It  is  a  truthful  proverb  which  declares  that  "  to  reap  in 
summer  we  must  sow  in  winter ;"  and  this  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  plants  intended  for  forcing  as  well  as  other  things, 
for  unless  an'  efficient  stock  of  robust,  well-cultivated 
plants  be  provided  early  in  the  summer  season,  it  is  in  vain 
we  look  for  flowers — Cleaves  and  shoots  will  rather  be  the 
produce;  when  artificially  excited  in  the  winter  season. 

The  purport  of  the  following  observations,  therefore,  is  to 
invite  more  timely  attention  to  the  matter,  as  I  have  known 
the  following  treatment  advantageously  and  with  the  best 
success  attend  the  preparation  of  plants  intended  for  forcing 
for  their  flowers,  or  fragrance. 

As  a  general  rule,  to  which,  however,  there  are  exceptions, 
plants' intending  for  forcing  may  be  separated  into  two  clas- 
ses— those  requiring  to  be  established  in  pots  at  least  a  year, 
as  Roses,  Persian  Lilacs,  and  other  hardy  shrubs,  Rhododen- 
drons, Pseonies,  or  what  not ;  and  those  that  have  been  pot- 
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growQ  five  or  six  months  previous  to  forcing,  as  Pelargoni- 
ums, Salvias,  Heliotropiums,  and  other  half-hardy  plants. 

Amongst  the  exceptions  to  these,  may  be  enumerated  the 
Lilv  of  the  Valley,  and  a  variety  of  hardy,  fibrous-rooted, 
herbaceous  plants,  as  Phloxes,  &c.,  which,  if  taken  up  with 
good  balls  containing  their  roots  undisturbed,  will  succeed,  if 
forced  immediately  ;  although  a  better  and  more  certain  pro- 
duction of  bloom  might  reasonably  be  relied  on,  if  estab- 
lished in  pots  two  or  three  months  previously  to  the  operation 
of  forcing. 

On  the  practical  appreciation  and  observance  of  two  or 
three  essential  principles,  all  the  ultimate  success  in  the  arti- 
ficial excitation  of  plants  depends  ;  for,  unless  they  are  early 
induced  to  establish  themselves,  complete  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  growth,  and  are,  therefore,  early  thrown  into  a  state 
of  comparative  rest ;  and,  moreover,  unless  when  introduced 
into  the  forcing-house  the  excitement  is  conducted  slowly 
and  gradually  at  first,  a  due  balance  being  carefully  main- 
tained between  the  artificial  application  of  heat,  and  the  nat- 
^iral  amount  of  light  obtainable  in  our  dreary  winters,  the 
certain  result  will  be  a  very  imperfect  premature  development 
of  inflorescence ;  for  notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which 
plants  may  now-a-days  be  supplied  with  heat  artificially,  it  is 
apparently  impossible  for  science  to  prodi^ce  a  substitute  for 
light ;  and  solar  light  is  equally  as  essential  to  mature  and 
healthy  growth,  as  heat  is  advantageous  in  inducing  any 
elongation  or  development  of  the  plant  itself. 

With  reference  to  the  first-mentioned  class  of  plants  in- 
tended for  forcing — ^hardy  deciduous  shrubs  and  evergreens, 
as  Persian  Lilacs,  and  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  &c., 
some  attention  should  be  paid  in  selecting  them  to  procure 
such  as  are  dwarf,  robust,  short-jointed,  and  yet  the  most  vig- 
orous young  plants,  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  nurseries. 
The  most  sunny  and  exposed  part  of  the  reserve-garden 
should  be  selected  for  them  ;  and  the  soil,  if  not  naturally  the 
best,  should  be  improved  by  incorporating  with  it  a  good 
body  of  turfy  mellow  loam  and  peat,  and  if  the  latter  is  not 
naturally  sandy,  a  considerable  portion  of  rough  sand  must 
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be  artificially  added,  so  as  when  roughly  dug  over  to  afford 
an  extensive  rooting  medium,  and  in  a  deep  rich  soil  nothing 
will  induce  the  production  of  abundance  of  fine  fibrous  root- 
lets, sooner  than  the  plentiful  presence  of  sand. 

The  middle  of  October  is  a  good  time  for  transplantation 
to  the  reserve  department,  where  the  plants  should  be  insert- 
ed in  nursery  lines  alternate  with  each  other,  and  plenty  of 
space  should  intervene  between  them  in  the  rows  and  lines, 
so  as  to  encourage  their  development  into  compact  bushy 
specimens.  When  the  planting  is  finished,  if  any  pruning 
or  removal  of  stray  branches  will  improve  their  appearance 
by  rendering  them  more  symmetrical,  this  should  immediately, 
be  performed.  ^ 

When  the  selection  is  made  from  the  nursery,  a  few  of  the 
most  vigorous  looking  plants  that  possess  a  greater  tendency 
than  others  to  grow  upwards,  should  be  selected ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  having  a  variety  formed  into  standards  of  different 
heights.  This  will  be  easily  accomplished  with  such  genera 
fis  Rhododendron,  Kalmia,  Azalea,  Prunus,^  Cerasus,  Ribes, 
Seringa;  and  such  leguminous  genera  as  Genista,  Cytisus,  ^ 

and  Adenocarpus,  especially  make  nice  standards  by  grafting 
on  some  vigorous  member  of  the  family  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  which  I  have  seen  exemplified  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  in  the  Arboretum  at  Bicton.  The  genera  just  enu- 
rated  are  well  adapted  for  forcing  ;  and  although  the  neatest  ^ 
standards  are  formed  by  grafting,  very  good  ones  may  be  ob-  ^ 

tained  by  choosing  vigorous  young  plants,  and  ultimately 
concentrating  all  the  vigor  into  one  stem,  by  subsequently  re- 
moving all  other  branches,  and  heading  back  the  one  retained 
when  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  attention  paid  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  stem-laterals,  as  often  as  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance after  thefermation  of  the  head,  which  will  gener- 
ally be  accom^ished  in  two  seasons  after  the  first  heading- 
back  of  the  chosen  stem. 

When  the  planting  is  finished,  the  ground  should  be  super- 
ficially forked  over,  to  render  all  straight  and  even,  and  af- 
terwards receive  a  good  mulching  of  exhausted  tan  or  short 
nf  any  Idnd  to  ward  otf  the  e&cts  of  Beveie  iiposi ;  a 
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similar  mulching  being  continued  the  succeeding  spring  and 
smnmer  also,  if  a  Very  dry  one,  when  copious  waterings 
should  be  given  occasionally  to  obviate  th^  effects  of  droughts 

Whatever  pruning  is  requisite  should  be  altogether  accom*" 
plished  in  summer  during  the  growth  of  the  young  wood^ 
which  niust  be  repeatedly  regulated  by  disbudding  and  stop- 
ping ;  or  in  the  <5ase  of  standards  by  training  erect  the  stemS) 
removing  their  side-shoots,  stopping  when  high  Enough,  and 
supporting  for  a  season  or  two  with  stakes.  Any  tendency 
to  flower  must  as  repeatedly  be  checked  by  the  removal  of 
the  germs  of  inflorescence  as  soon  as  they  are  perceptible,  as 
this  operation,  in  conjunction  with  the  timely  disbudding  of 
superfluous  growth,  and  the  stopping  of  the  more  rampant 
shoots,  will  greatly  invigorate  the  remaining  wood,  which^ 
in  consequence  of  being  thereby  exposed  to  the  greater  influ- 
ence of  sun  and  air,  will  attain  an  earlier  and  more  perfect 
maturity  before  the  approach  of  winter.  This  is  always  a 
desideratum  in  cultivation ;  but  in  the  case  of  plants  intend- 
ed for  forcing,  the  maturity  of  the  wood  either  naturally,  or 
by  artificial  means,  is  an  indispensable  step  to  success. 

The  plantation  will  now  have  completed  one  year's  culti- 
vation under  circumstances  consonant  with  its  well-doing  and 
the  object  in  view  ;  and  doubtless  the  best  plants  will  be  in 
fit  condition  for  potting,  &c.,  to  be  forced  the  year  ensuing  i 
but,  pre-supposing  the  major  part  to  havo  been  young  plants, 
when  selected,  they  will  certainly  be  greatly  benefited  and 
in  better  forcing  condition  if  encouraged  in  their  present  po- 
sition for  another  y^ar ^  in  the  same  manner  as  adopted  the 
first  season;  namely-^-by  timely  attention  to  disbudding, 
stopping  of  every  sign  of  inflorescence,  and  mulching,  wa- 
tering, &c.,  in  very  dry  weather. 

An  additional  operation  or  two,  however,  must  this  season 
be  performed ;  each  plant  should  have  its  strongest  horizonr 
tal  roots  severed,  by  making  a  concentnc  incision  at  a  judi- 
cious distance  from  the  nfain  "  ball "  of  roots,  with  a  sharp 
spade  inserted  perpendicularly  to  its  full  depth,  several  times 
during  the  season,  previous  to  the  taking  up  the  plants  in  the 
autumn  for  forcing.    This  operation  will  of  course  induce  a 
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greater  namber  of  fibrous  rootlets  to  protnid6,  and  oonse*. 
quently  the  energies  of  the  plants  will  searcely  reoeiTe  a 
eh^k  by  lifting.  Where  such  plants  as  Rhododendron,  Kal-* 
mia,  Sec.,  have  attained  a  large  size — too  large  probably  to  b^ 
potted  conveniently,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  them  to  re-^ 
main  where  they  are,  until  wanted  at  once  for  forcing ;  and 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots  may  easily  be  obtained  by  opeiH 
ing  a  suitable  trench  around,  and  laying  bare  the  surface  of 
the  roots  of  each  plant,  then  filling  up  the  trench  and  cover-* 
ing  the  exposed  roots  with  rich  flakes  of  leaf-mould  or  rotten 
dung,  and  plenty  of  fine  sand  or  sandy  peat,  in  which  they 
will  freely  make  new  rootlets.  This  operation  is  likewise  ap« 
plicable  to  large  bushes  that  may  have  been  long-establisbedy 
fmd  which  it  may  be  desirable  on  an  emergency,  to  take  up 
for  forcing ;  it  must,  of  course,  be  performed  several  months 
previous  to  forcing,  otherwise  there  will  not  be  time  enough 
for  the^  roots  to  find  their  way  into  the  new  compost. 

Another  operation  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  obs^rr* 
ed,  is  the  protection  of  the  plants  from  an  excess  of  natuial 
moisture  towards  the  completion  of  their  annual  growth, 
whether  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground.  This  is  not  easy  of 
accomplishment  where  plant-forcing  is  carried  on,  extensive* 
ly,  especially  as  the  plants  should  receive  every  atmoqpherio 
influence  apart  from  actual  wet. 

The  principal  difficulty,  however,  resides  in  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  required ;  and  surely  in  these  days  of  "  sough 
plate  glass,"  "oiled  calico,"  "composition  bunting,"  and 
more  recently  "  patent  frame  lights  at  7d  ot  8d.  the  supers 
ficial  foot,"  something  might  be  done  fer  the  protection  of  a 
lot  of  plants  intended  for  forcing  from  an  excess  of  raoistaie. 
Greater  expense  is  sometimes  bestowed  upon  a  less  deserving 
purpose ;  but  however  this  may  be,  protection  of  some  kind 
is  indispensable  to  success ;  for  if  plants  are  exposed  (o  all 
the  rasn  which  foXLs  from  Heaven  in  a  "  wet  English  season/? 
their  annual  growth  will  not  ripeif  sufficiently  to  flower  ex*< 
cept,  very  imperfectly,  when  artificially  excited. 

Perhaps  the  most  economical  pvotection  that  could  be  de-» 
vised)  would  be' a  tent-^hka  ereetion  on  ths  vidge-aBdHfavrov 
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)>riDci{de,  similar  to  that  erected  last  spring  over  tbe  ezhibi* 
ttOQ  of  American  plants  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  B«gent's 
Park,  where  the  {Nrotecting  material  is  supported  on  a  skele- 
ton frame  of  strong  posts  inserted  into  the  ground,  with  stout 
wires  stretching  from  ridge  to  furrow  to  retain  the  supporting 
frame- work  in  position.  The  sides  and  ends  should  of  course 
be  left  fully  exposed  to  a  free  circfuktion  of  the  atmosphere 
at  all  times;  and  in  fine,  or  only  partially  wet  weather,  the 
eovering  should  be  altogether  removed,  or  rolled  up,  whilst 
the  frame  might  remain  to  be  used  again  in  case  of  need. 

I  have  been  thus  diffuse  upon  this  subject,  because  it  is  an 
all-important  one,  and  a  circumstance  that  too  much  escapes 
observation  in  the  treatment  of  both  fruit  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs  that  must  undei^o  artificial  excitement,  at  a  periodi 
too,  when  every  natiural  influence  is  but  fitfully  present  in  a 
very  modified  form. 

Pots  as  deep,  and  otherwise  as  roomy  as  can  be  spared  for 
Che  purpose,  must  be  selected  for  potting  the  stock  early  in 
October  in  a  rough  compost  of  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sandy  peat,  the  drainage  being  secured  by  crushed  bones  or 
lumps  of  charcoal  and  green  turf.  In  lifting  the  {dants  from 
the  ground,  three  individuals  should  be  employed,'  two  for 
the  opposite  insertion  of  their  spades,  and  one  for  taking  care 
of  the  plant  being  lifted ;  the  balls,  composed  of  a  mass 
of  root-fibres,  must  be  reduced  as  much  as  it  is  conso- 
nant with  discretion  and  common  sense ;  and  when  potted 
with  tolerable  firmness,  and  as  deep  as  circumstances  will 
admit,  must  be  plunged  under  the  north  wall  of  the  reserve- 
ground,  in  saw-dust,  coal-ashes,  old  tan,  or  sand ;  and  unless 

ft 

the  weather  is  inclined  to  be  dry  and  windy,  no  water  should 
be  given,  although  a  brisk  shower  or  two  will  refresh  and 
make  them  clean.  Here  they  may  remain  plunged;  the 
same  attention  to  watering  and  general  management  being 
accorded  them  as  when  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  reserve 
garden ;  and,  if  needs  be,  protected  from  excess  of  moisture 
also,  as  before  hinted  throughout  the  winter  and  following 
summer,  until  wanted  for  forcing  in  succession,  before  which 
ihe  plaQts  should  be  lifted  firopi  the  plunging  mediun^  thf 
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pots  well  cleansed,  and  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed 
for  a  week  or  two,  so  that  the  effects  of  removal  may  not  be 
felt  when  introduced  into  the  forcing-house  or  warm  conser- 
vatory. Plants  thus  treated,  will  continue  in  capital  forcing 
condition  for  many  years,  provided  care  be  taken  not  to  ex- 
pose them  too  suddenly  to  the  vicissitudes  of  early  spring 
winds  immediately  after  being  forced ;  they  must  rather  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air  again. 

A  little  fresh  compost  may  easily  be  introduced  about  them 
immediately  after  flowering,  by  reducing  the  balls  somewhat^ 
and  repotting  and  treating  them  in  all  respects  in  conformity 
with  the  directions  given  above.  After  being  successively 
forced  four  or  five  times,  it  will  be  necessary  to  gradually 
discard  any  debilitated  ones,  and  replant  the  others  for  a  cou- 
ple of  years  or  so,  in  a  good  soil  and  situation  in  the  open 
ground,  where  they  must  receive  a  severe  old-wood  pruning 
if  requisite,  to  reduce  them  within  bounds,  and  encourage  a 
new  growth,  before  being  potted  again  precisely  under  the 
conditions  first  adopted,  with  the  addition  of  watering  them 
well  occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure,to  reinvigorate  them 
for  forcing  again,  which  they  will  generally  be  better  suited 
for  than  newly  provided  plants.  As  the  old  ones  deteriorate, 
however,  a  new  stock  should  gradually  be  preparing  for  sup^ 
plying  the  deficiencies ;  for,  by  the  preparation  of  a  few  fresh 
I^ants  annually  of  what  may  be  most  required,  a  vigorous^ 
healthy  supply  is  thus  always  kept  on  hand. 

The  generality  of  half-hardy  plants  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose should  be  propagated  as  early  in  spring  as  cuttings  are 
obtainable — say  in  February ;  and  when  well-rooted,  potted 
in  suitable  pots  and  compost,  and  grown  in  a  pit  or  frame  un- 
til the  last  week  in  May,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  planting 
out  in  a  good  stiff,  though  not  over  rich  compost,  on  the 
north  or  west  border  of  the  reserve-garden.  In  planting, 
they  should  be  allowed  two  or  three  feet  asunder,  to  enable 
them  to  grow  into  large,  robust,  and  compact  plants,  which 
they  will  do  by  the  end  of  July,  if  the  following  treatment 
of  them  is  adopted : — ^From  the  time  they  become  established 
in  pots,  check  every  effort  to  grow  in  a  straggling  manner  by 
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elosely  pinching  back  every  shoot  when  two  or  three  inches 
long ;  rigidly  observe  the  same  practice  when  planted  out, 
and  growing  vigorously  (by  the  aid  of  liquid  manure  if  the 
season  is  a  dry  one).  Not  a  bloom  must  be  permitted  to  ex* 
pand  upon  them,  nor  a  shoot  to  go  <'  unstopped  "  when  four 
or  five  inches  in  length ;  for  if  the  resources  of  the  plants 
are  permitted  to  be  expended  beyond  the  production  of  stur- 
dy shoots  and  foliage  now,  a  poor  return  of  flowers  will  be 
the  certain  result  at  the  time  they  are  anticipated  and  most 
in  request 

At  the  commencement  of  August,  preparation  must  be  made 
for  potting  them  in  a  compost  similar  to  that  in  which  they 
have  been  growing;  with  the  addition  to  it  of  a  plenty  of 
coarse  portions  of  well  decomposed  turfy  loam  and  vegetable 
matter. 

A  single  potsherd  and  plenty  of  moss  in  a  fresh  state  will 
make  the  best  of  drainage,  as  into  the  latter,  when  becoming 
somewhat  decomposed  by  the  action  of  water  passing  through 
the  pots,  the  plants  will  freely  root.  Whilst  the  employment 
of  good  roomy  pots  will  be  necessary  on  the  one  hand,  (as 
obviating  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  balls  of  the  plants  no 
more  than  can  be  avoided  in  the  process  of  taking  them  up), 
there  can  exist  no  objection  to  their  emplo3rment  on  any  other 
score,  being  mainly  intended  (andi  chiefly  employed  when  in 
flower)  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  and  occupy  the  most  promi- 
nent positions  in  large  greenhouses  or  conservatories,  the  dec- 
oration of  corridors,  entrance  halls,  d6c.,  in  conjunction  with 
forced  specimens  of  Rhododendrons  and  other  hardyshrubs. 
The  beginning  of  August  is  oftentimes  very  hot  and  dry ;  it 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  remove  the  plants  when  potted 
into  the  north  side  of  a  cold  pit,  where  they  must  receive  a 
good  watering,  and  be  kept  tolerably  close,  with  an  occa- 
sional syringing  for  three  or  four  days  as  many  times  a  day ; 
by  which  time  they  will  have  recovered  from  the  check  un- 
avoidable under  the  best  of  circumstances  in  transferring 
plants  in  the  midst  of  vigor,  from  the  open  ground  to  the 
confined  medium  of  a  pot. 
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Gradually  inure  them  ttr  the  open  air  again,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  they  will  be  fit  to  transfer 
to  the  open  ground,  where  they  must  be  plunged  in  coal- 
ashes,  d&c.,  as  hinted  for  shrubs.  In  this  situation  due  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  routine  of  watering,  stopping ;  and 
the  removal  of  flowers,  Ac.y  must  again  be  persevered  in ; 
and  if  the  remainder  of  the  season  continues  fine  and  dry, 
tiie  plants  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit  and  assistance  in 
the  maturity  of  their  summer  growth,  from  the  check  experi- 
enced in  being  repotted,  combined  with  freedom  of  exposure 
afterwards.  In  consequence  of  their  comparative  hardiness, 
a  nocturnal  frost  or  two  in  September  need  not  create  alarm 
for  their  safety  ;  although  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  them 
to  the  temporaj^  protection  of  a  cold-pit  towards  the  end  of 
that  month  when  the  <<  Ice  King  "  has  sometimes  made  havoc 
amongst  half-hardy  plants  left  unsheltered  in  the  open  air. 

When  placed  in  the  pit,  they  must  again  be  plunged  to  the 
pot-rims,  receiving  but  little  moisture,  being  rather  allowed 
all  the  repose,  short  of  actually  suffering  from  dryness  at  the 
root,  and  plenty  of  air  in  favorable  weather  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  autumn  and  ensuing  winter,  until  wanted  for  forc- 
ing in  succession,  in  conjunction  with  hardy  shrubs. 

Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  and  Heliotropiums,  are  bad  plants 
(from  the  stringy  nature  of  their  roots  when  grown  vigors 
ously)  to  <<  lift "  with  good  <<  balls  "  when  planted  out ;  they 
must  therefore  be  cultivated  in  good  roomy  pots  throughout 
the  season,  precisely  under  the  same  conditions  and  treat- 
ment as  above  recommended  for  other  half-hardy  {dants; 
bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  Pelargoniums  intended  for 
forcing  cannot  be  propagated  too  early,  too  rigorously  be  sub- 
jected to  the  "  stopping "  process,  nor  lie  exposed  to  too 
much  sun  and  air  in  the  maturation  of  their  wood  when 
plunged  in  the  beds  of  the  reserve-garden  ;  and  the  compost 
they  are  grown  in  should  be  exclusively  loam  and  a  good 
deal  of  sandy  peat,  with  plenty  of  charcoal  lumps  and  pot- 
sherds, about  the  size  of  marbles,  extensively  commingled. 
Such  a  treatment  we  have  known  render  Pelargoniums  what 
they  ought  to  be  for  forcing ;  namely,  as  dwarf,  hardy,  and 


stocky  as  a  wof&<Mit  besom,  with  the  foliage  free  from  the 
^  spot "  disease,  and  cocrespon^iagly  rigid. 

la  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  directions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  plants  for  forcing,  a  few  special  ones  are  neces- 
sary, as  being  applicable  in  particular  cases.  Hyacinths,  and 
most  Dutch  bulbs,  for  instance,  if  required,  as  they  sometimes 
are,  for  exciting  very  early,  must  be  planted  in  their  bloom- 
ing pots  directly  they  are  imported — ^in  August,  if  they  can  b« 
got — and  plunged  in  sawdust  or  coal*aehes,  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  and  well  protected  both  from  excess  of  cold 
and  moisture,  until  required  for  use :  but  by  no  means  should 
bttlbouis-rooted  plants  be  introduced  into  the  forcing-house 
until  such  time  as  the  po(s  are  full  of  roots,  and  the  bulb 
found  '^  starting  "  into  growth. 

Half  the  failure  which  occurs  in  the  forcing  of  Dutch 
bulbs,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  being  planted 
long  enough  to  establish  themselves  sufficiently  by  filling  the 
pots  full  of  roots,  before  being  placed  in  heat.  Notwithstand- 
ing, this  circmnstance  cannot  at  all  times  be  controlled,  in 
eonseniiience  of  the  annual  importations  from  the  Continent 
not  regularly  taking  place  so  early  in  the  season  as  des»* 
rable. 

Matiy  annuals  and  biennials  toot,  although  they  will  scarce- 
ly bear  ''  forcing,"  are  well  adapted  for  assisting  in  the  win- 
ter gaiety  of  the  greenhouse  and  consenratory,  and  affording 
dill-flowers  for  the  dmwing-room ;  the  suitableness  and  al* 
tractive  fragrance,  for  example,  of  Mignonette,  Ten-week 
Stocks,  aad  Double  Walit-flowers,  when  made  to  flower  m, 
winter^  are  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  require  euk> 
gizing. 

For  thia  purpose,  they  must  be  sown  thinly,  die  last  week 
in  July  or  beginning  of  August,  in  pots  or  pans  kept  closely 
m  a  fmme  until  germinated,  when  they  must  be  thinned  oat 
to  four  or  five  plants  in  a  pot,  receive  little  water  but  plenty 
of  air,  and  be  occasionally  topped  or  pinched  back  (not  too 
mucb  so)  to-  render  them  dwwrf,  permiltting  no  flowers  until 
placed  ia  their  winter  quarters,  the  greenhouse  or  warm  con- 
rnvfjoLtorj^    Xhei»>  i&  optbong  mfire  ottoactiirQ  than  aie&  Dou^ 
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ble  Stocks  and  Wall*flowers,  when  they  flower  well  in  win-" 
ter  and  early  spring ;  the  former  should  be  sown  with  other 
,  annuals  in  July  or  August,  the  latter  in  April,  and  both  should 
be  sown  on  a  slight  or  exhausted  hotbed,  and  will  make  nicer 
plants  if  potted  singly  in  a  rich  compost  of  mellow  loam  and 
rotten  manure  when  about  three  inches  high. 

Another  plan  for  raising  annuals  for  winter  flowering  is,  to 
sow  in  an  open  sunny  border  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  then 
transplant  into  pots ;  but  although  this  may  suit  some  kinds 
rery  well,  it  will  be  found  that  the  generality  of  hardy  and 
half-hardy  annuals  and  biennials  will  succeed  better  by  sow- 
ing in  the  pots  or  pans  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  more 
especially  if  the  semination  be  made  rather  deep  in  them,  so 
as  ultimately  to  admit,  when  about  half-grown,  of  adding 
some  fresh  compost,  which  will  additionally  support  and 
stimulate  them. 

Pinks  and  Carnations  for  forcing  must  be  propagated  on  a 
hotbed,  as  early  as  pipings  are  procurable,  and  planted  out 
when  rooted  in  a  rich  border,  where  they  must  not  experi- 
ence any  drought,  but  be  encouraged  with  weak  liquid  mAUure 
until  September,  when  they  must  be  taken  up  with  good 
balls  carefully  preserved  entire,  potted,  in  a  compost  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  of  which  must  be  stiffish  loam  and  very  rot- 
ten cowdung,  and  plunged  with  other  plants  intended  to  be 
forced.  The  previous  season's  pipings  and  layers,  however, 
will  be  stronger  and  better  for  this  purpose,  if  planted  on  a 
north  aspect,  in  nothing  but  peat  atid  loam,  thwarting  every 
attempt  to  blossom,  and  potting  them  early  in  September  with 
good  balls  in  a  richer  compost  than  that  they  have  just  been 
taken  from. 

Such  plants  as  Cinerarias,  Callas,  d&c,  which  grow  herba- 
ceously,  should  be  planted  out  in  rough  peat,  a  good  distance 
asunder,  on  the  north  border  of  the  reserve-garden,  the  last 
week  in  May.  They  must  be  encouraged  w^U  with  liquid 
manure  occasionally,  prevented  flowering  at  all,  taken  up  with 
good  balls,  divided,  and  the  strongest  plants  potted  singly, 
the  weaker  ones  several  in  a  pot,  in  September,  in  a  substan- 
tial rich  compost  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
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identy  of  open  drainage,  and  plunged  with  other  things  in 
the  cold  reserve-pit,  until  wanted  for  forcing,  or,  what  is  bet-^ 
ter,  placing  them  in  their  flowering  situations  without  being 
forced  at  all  beyond  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory. 

Various  herbaceous  perennials,  as  has  been  before  observed^ 
succeed  very  well,  if  lifted  from  the  open  ground  with  good 
balls,  potted  and  placed  at  once  in  heat.  They  must  not  be 
permitted  to  flower,  however,  the  season  previous,  and  will 
make  better  plants  if  taken  up  and  potted  in  September,  hav« 
ing  their  flower  stems  thinned  out  to  half-a-dozen  or  so,  when 
they  commence  to  grow  :  and  such  fragrant  kinds  as  Lily  oi^ 
the  Valley,  the  Sweet-scented  Colt's-foot,  &c.,  should  not 
only  have  their  flowering  prevented  and  foliage  thinned  out^ 
but  should  receive  abundant  liquid  manure-waterings  also, 
in  showery  weather,  to  invigorate  the  roots  throughout  thcf 
season  antecedent. to  their  being  in  requisition. 

Finally,  the  beauty  and  utUity  of  Primula  sinensis,  the 
fringe  kinds  especially,  are  well  known,  and  the  plants  being 
universal  &vorites,  they  are  indispensable  for  winter  decora* 
tion.  Although  the  Chinese  Primrose  wUl  last  two  seasons 
(if  division  of  the  root-collar,  and  recultivation  after  having 
flowered  one  season,  is  resorted  to),  they  best  succeed  when 
treated  as  a  frame  or  greenhouse  annual.  Let  them  be  thinly 
sown  in  March,  in  rather  sandy  soil,  on  a  slight  bottom  heat, 
and  when  two  or  three  rough  leaves  are  developed,  pot  them 
singly  in  small  pots  and  light  rich  soil,  and  grow  them  on  n 
north  aspect  in  a  cool  pit  or  frame,  free  ventilation  being  af- 
forded night  and  day.  They  require  a  rich  dry  compost, 
containing  plenty  of  decomposed  cowdung  and  a  little  sharp 
sand,  and  in  hot  weather  delight  in  moisture,  though  not  aa 
excess  of  it  In  June,  either  shift  them  into  their  flow^ing 
pots  at  once,  or  turn  them  out  on  a  shady  border  in  the  re* 
serve  department  into  a  good,  though  rather  stiff  compost, 
that  they  may  "lift"  the  better,  and  grow  steadier.  In 
either  case,  seoura  drainage  and  a  rougher  compost  must  be 
employed  in  their  finij  re-potting,  wd  this  performed,  they 
should  be  plunged,  wide  esunderi  in  cofd-'^sbssy  in  » free,  airy 
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exposure,  and  neither  over  watered,  nor  allowed  to  become 
at  all  dry ;  a  medium  condition  being  maintained,  or  they 
will  either  become  too  luxuriant  to  bloom  at  all,  or  have  their 
flowering  period  premature ;  both  of  which  extremes  must  be 
guarded  against.  Here  they  may  remain  until  October,  when 
they  should  be  introduced  into  any  appropriate  situation  in 
which  they  are  wanted  to  bloom,  but  they  must  not  experi* 
ence  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  greenhouse,  con- 
servatory, oic  sitting-room,  for  which  latter  situation  (inaa- 
muph  as  they  delight  in  partial  shade)  the  Chinese  Primrose 
is  admirably  adapted. 

The  Chrysanthemum,  too,  although  scarcely  to  be  reck- 
oned a  plant  for  *<  forcing,"  is  one  of  our  most  attractive  gen- 
era for  making  gay  the  flower-garden  and  conservatory,  at  a 
time  when  the  brighter  hues  of  summer  have  vanished  be- 
neath the  chilly  breath  of  autumn.  In  a  general  way,  this 
useful  autumn  plant  is  propagated  as  early  as  cuttings  or 
suckers  can  be  obtained  from  the  old  plants,  and  grown  in 
large  pots,  kept  plunged  throughout  the  summer  in  the  re- 
serve-garden :  but  the  neatest  and  prettiest  specimens  are  tb 
be  got  by  turning  out  the  old  plants  in  April  in  rich  soil,  and 
thinning  out  the  shoots  to  three  or  four  upon  each  plant. 
They  should  be  made  to  recline  upon  the  ground  when 
planted,  so  that  the  principal  stems,  when  grown  to  about 
the  length  of  eighteen  inches,  and  have  formed  flowers,  may 
be  layered.  The  layers  will  soon  root  and  become  very 
dwarf,  compact  plants,  full  of  flower  buds  by  the  middle  of 
October,  when  they  must  be  taken  up  with  good  balls,  and 
potted  in  rich  soil,  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit  for  a  week  or  two, 
when  they  may  be  removed  at  once  to  their  blooming  situ- 
ations. 

The  two  main  points  to  be  attended  to  in  their  cultiva- 
tion are  to  obtain  strong,  bushy  plants  (by  supplying  food  in 
the  liquid  rather  than  in  the  solid  form,  and  pinching  back 
the  shoots)  as  early  in  autumn  as  possible.  They  enjoy  a 
free  compost  of  sand,  loam,  and  rotten  manure,  well  incor- 
porated, and,  being  thirsty  plants,  must  at  all  times,  espe- 
cially when  the  flowers  are  about  expanding,  be  freely  sup- 
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plied  with  water  or  weak  liquid  manure.  Aud  although  se- 
vere stopping  and  thinning  of  the  young  wood  early  in  their 
season  of  growth  is  indispensable,  the  process  must  not  be  re- 
peated after  the  formation  of  flowers,  (beyond  thinning  out 
the  buds  individually,  if  very  fine  flowers  are  a  desideratum), 
or  the  season's  bloom  will  be  altogether  lost. 

The  fields  and  river-banks  of  Britain  teem  with  many  an 
indigenous  flower,  whose  beauty  and  fragrance  could  vie,  if 
subjected  to  cultivation,  with  many  a  rare  exotic.  Myosotis 
palustris,  the  marsh  Forget-me-not,  for  example,  is  ev^r  a 
charming  plant  (alike  from  the  associations  inseparable  from 
its  name,  and  the  intrinsic  modest  beauty  of  its  flowers),  and 
will  bear  forcing  capitally,  if  grown  in  spongy  soil,  and  is  in 
turn  denuded  of  all  its  summer  inflorescence.* 


Akt.  V.     Notes  an  Summer  and  Autumn  flowering  Green* 

house  Plants,     By  Hortus. 

PELARGONroifS 

Are  universal  favorites,  no  collection  can  be  complete 
without  them;  they  are  also  particularly  well  adapted  for 
window  culture.  They  are  often  allowed  to  grow  into  long 
bare  stems  with  a  few  leaves  at  top,  having  a  very  unsightly 
appearance.  To  prevent  this  they  should  be  cut  down  an- 
nually, immediately  after  the  flowering  season  is  passeS,  to 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  main  stem,  and  set  in  a 
shady  situation  to  form  fresh  shoots.  When  these  are  two 
inches  in  length,  turn  the  plant  out  and  shake  away  all  the 
soil  from  the  roots,  prune  these  a  little,  and  repot  in  fresh 
soil,  using  the  same  sized  pots,  or  smaller,  if  the  roots  can 
be  got  into  them.  Thin  out  crowded  shoots,  and  shift  into 
flowering  pots  during  December,  or  January.     In  February 

*  In  the  removal  of  undeveloped  flowers  from  plants  the  season  before  t.  e.  the  sum- 
mer previous  to  forcing  in  the  ensuing  winter,  such  plants  as  the  Rhododendron,  of  course, 
are  not  included. 
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pinch  out  all  the  tops ;  they  will  throw  out  numerons  side- 
shoots,  and  form  fine  dwarf  bushes.  They  bloom  most  pro- 
fusely when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  They  require  plenty 
of  air  and  little  water  during  winter,  but  must  be  well  sup- 
plied with  water  as  they  approach  a  flowering  state.  Guard 
against  the  green  fly  by  slight  fumigations  with  tobacco,  but 
it  must  be  done  cautiously  while  they  are  in  flower,  or  the 
petals  will  drop.  Cuttings  root  readily.  When  the  plants 
are  cut  down  is  a  good  time  for  putting  in  a  stock.  Seeds 
shqiold  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  not  later  than  the  end  of 
July,  to  flower  the  following  year.  Place  the  young  plants 
in  4  inch  pots  and  do  not  shift  them ;  they  will  ;flower  in 
May.  The  following  are  fine  varieties  and  pretty  distinct 
in  color : — ^Marc  Antony,  Pearl,  Porget-me-not,  Orion,  Des- 
demona,  Arabella,  Jenny  Lind,  Celestial,  Rosamond,  Gigan- 
tic, Mustee,  and  Cassandra.  Those  who  secure  these  varie- 
ties will  have  something  worthy  of  care  and  attention. 

Calceolarias. 

The  spotted  Calceolarias,  showy  and  exotic  in  general  ap- 
pearance, and  beautifully  unique  in  their  individual  blossoms, 
are  much  and  justly  admired.  Sow  seeds  in  August,  in  a  well 
drained  pot,  covering  slightly  with  soil ;  transplant  them  into 
boxes  or  pots,  as  soon  as  practicable,  about  an  inch  or  so  aput ; 
when  they  get  crowded,  pot  singly  in  small  pots,  and  finally 
shift  into  6  inch  pots,  where  they  remain  to  flower.  They  suc- 
ceed well  on  a  front  shelf  in  the  house,  from  the  time  of  sow- 
ing the  seeds  until  the  flower  stalks  appear.  Keep  them  reg- 
ularly watered  and  syringe  overhead  after  the  last  shift. 
They  will  bear  liberal  supplies  of  water  while  growing  lux- 
uriantly, if  the  pots  are  well  drained,  and  planted  in  a  turfy, 
porous  soil.  They  are  easily  propagated  either  by  cuttings 
or  offsets.  After  they  are  ^  done  blooming  cut  down  the 
flower-stalks,  and  set  the  plants  in  a  shady  place  to  make 
young  shoots  for  Cuttings,  or  plunge  them  up  to  their  necks 
in  soil,  and  keep  them  well  watered  to  obtain  offsets.  Rais- 
ing them  annually  from  seed  is  the  simplest  method  of  culti- 
vating them  for  a  large  show  of  flowers. 
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GssmcRAS. 

There  are  several  distinct  habits  in  these  plants.  First, 
those  having  large  tubers  buried  in  the  soil,  the  stems  dying 
down  annually  like  gloxinias :  such  as  O.  Goopertt,  O.  mag- 
nifica,  O.  Dougl&sit,  d&c.  The  tubers  of  these  should  be 
shaken  out  early  in  spring,  placed  in  small  pots,  and  repotted 
as  they  require  it.  Again,  there  are  those  whose  stems  do 
not  die  annually  as  G.  discolor,  G.  Polyanthi,  d&c.  these  should 
be  well  pruned  down  when  the  blooms  fade,  rested  for  a 
time  by  keeping  them  short  of  water,  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
the  roots  pruned  and  repotted  in  fresh  soil,  when  it  is  wished 
to  set  them  a  growing.  And,  lastly,  those  that  make  fresh 
tubers  every  year  like  Achimenes ;  of  this  class  are  G.  ze- 
brina,  G.  Herberttana  &c.,  the  tubers  of  these  should  be  cov- 
ered lightly  with  soil  until  the  leaves  appear,  then  planted  in 
pots  to  flower.  A  light  loamy  soil  will  suit  the  whole  family 
well.  Heat,  moisture  and  shade,  while  growing,  and  keep 
cool  and  dry  when  dormant,  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce them  in  the  greatest  perfection.  They  are  easily  prop- 
agated and  increased  either  by  cuttings,  leaves,  or  seed. 
Gesnera  zebrina  has  beautifully  veined  leaves  of  a  rich  vel- 
vety texture,  with  mottled  scarlet  flowers,  and  whether  grown 
singly  in  small  pots,  or  planted  in  masses  in  large  ones,  is  sec- 
ond to  no  greenhouse  plant  in  cultivation. 

TORENIA   ASIATICA 

Is  a  gem  of  recent  introduction.  The  richness  and  deli- 
cacy of  coloring  in  the  flower  is  exquisite.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  where  it  has  an  extensive  rangOi  also  widely 
dijlused  in  Alpine  regions ;  hence  it  is  a  plant  of  easy  culti- 
vation, and  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  A  lot  of  cut- 
tings should  be  inserted  in  the  fall,  placed  singly  in  4  inch 
pots  when  rooted,  so  that  they  will  be  well  established  and 
the  pots  full  of  roots,  before  winter.  During  dull  weather  in 
winter  they  must  be  carefully  watered,  and  shifted  into  larger 
pott  in  April|  in  fresh  loamy  soil.    They  soon  attain  a  large 
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size,  and  flower  all  summer.  Small  plants  are  easier  kept 
over  winter  than  large  ones,  and  these  must  be  kept  in  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house,  rather  dry ;  otherwise  they  will 
damp  off. 

Balsaks. 

This  is  an  old  and  well  known  flower  garden  annual,  but 
when  well  grown  in  pots,  branches  strong  and  plentiful,  well 
covered  with  double  flowers,  it  is  not  easily  surpassed  in 
beauty,  and  worthy  a  place  among  greenhouse  plants.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  about  the  first  of  April,  the  plants  potted  sep- 
arately in  small  pots  when  they  have  made  three  or  four 
leaves.  When  these  are  filled  with  roots,  shift  at  once  into 
8  or  10  inch  pots,  plunging  the  stem  as  deep  as  possible, 
using  rough  turfy  soil.  Never  let  them  droop  for  lack  of 
water  ;  if  they  are  placed  in  saucers  of  water  so  much  the 
better.  When  fumigating  the  house  set  them  on  the  floor ; 
tobacco  smoke  hurts  the  leaves. 

Tremandra  verticuxata. 

A  new  plant  of  great  beauty ;  heatb-like  in  foliage,  flow- 
ers blue,  bell-shaped,  and  produced  in  abundance.  It  is  slen- 
der in  growth  and  looks  best  on  a  small  trellis.  Cuttings 
rooted  in  autumn,  and  shifted  into  flowering  pots  in  March,  in 
a  light  friable  soil,  will  flower  throughout  the  summer,  with 
ordinary  treatment. 

Gloxinias 

Are  fine  summer  flowering  plants,  of  various  colors,  and 
highly  ornamental.  The  tubers  should  be  potted  in  spring,  in 
small  pots,  and  repotted  when  requisite.  They  require  plenty 
of  drainage  and  rough  soil.  Give  plenty  of  water  when  grow- 
ing and  in  bloom  ;  when  the  leaves  decay  dry  them  off  grad- 
ually ;  turn  the  pots  on  their  sides  under  the  stage  to  remain 
all  winter.  They  are  easily  propagated  from  leaves  inserted 
in  sand  like  a  cutting  ;  a  knob  soon  forms  at  the  base,  from 
which  a  bud  is  subsequently  developed.     Seeds  are  plenti- 
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fully  produced.  Sow  in  spring  in  well  drained  pots.  The 
seeds  are  very  small,  and  must  be  lightly  covered  with  soil. 
Transplant  them  as  soon  as  possible,  lifting  the  plants  with  a 
small  forked  stick ;  they  are  apt  to  damp  away  if  not  lifted 
soon  after  they  vegetate.  Be  careful  of  the  seed  pot,  as  they 
will  come  up  for  months  after  being  sown.  Prick  the  small 
plants  rather  thickly  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  afterwards  pot 
singly  in  4  inch  pots,  in  which  they  will  flower  towards  the 
end  of  summer.  When  they  become  deciduous  the  tubers 
should  be  kept  dry,  and  in  spring  shift  ihem  into  larger  pots, 
watering  carefully  until  they  start  into  growth.  Gloxinias 
hybridize  freely  with  Gesneras  and  Achimenes,  and  un- 
doubtedly many  novelties  might  be  produced  by  a  careful 
hybridizer.  It  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  amateurs, 
who  have  generally  more  leisure  to  devote  to  these  subjects 
than  practical  gardeners. 

Coxcombs. 

These  curious  annuals  are  generally  admired,  especially  if 
grown  to  a  large  size.  A  comb  of  good  dimensions  should 
measure  from  two  feet  to  thirty  inches  in  length,  oval  in 
shape,  and  distinct  in  color.  Sow  seeds  in  April,  and  pot  in 
three  inch  pots  when  they  have  made  four  or  five  leaves, 
plnuging  the  plants  up  to  the  leaves  in  soil.  When  these 
pots  are  filled  with  roots,  turn  the  plant  out  and  shake  away 
all  the  soil,  repotting  in  the  same  sized  pots.  This  keeps 
them  dwarf;  subsequently  shift  as  they  require  it ;  any  ordi- 
nary soil  will  grow  them  if  well  drained,  and  not  adhesive. 
Occasional  syringing  will  keep  them  clear  of  the  red  spider. 
They  remain  in  perfection  for  months.  Always  save  seed 
from  the  dwarfest  plants  and  largest  flowers. 

Htdrangea  Hortensis. 

This  is  a  much  neglected  plant ;  under  good  treatment,  it 
is  a  fine  object,  remaining  a  long  time  in  flower.  Cuttings 
rooted  in  the  fall,  should  be  placed  in  small  pots  and  kept 
over  winter.     They  will  not  require  much  water  when  de- 
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ciduous.  When  the  buds  start  in  spring,  rub  them  all  off  ex* 
cept  the  top  one,  and  shift  in  six  or  eight  inch  pots  in  turfy 
loam.  These  will  form  one  noble  truss  of  flowers  very  un* 
like  what  is  generally  seen.  The  flowers  are  ordinarily  of  a 
pinkish  color  ;  they  may  be  turned  blue  by  watering  occa*- 
sionally  with  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  or  mixing  the  sedi^ 
ment  of  a  grindstone  with  the  soil ;  some  varieties  of  peaty 
soil  also  have  the  same  effect.  Water  freely  when  in  flower, 
and  sparingly  in  winter.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be 
kept  out  of  doors  if  covered  up  with  leaves  in  cold  weather. 
June  20th^  1861. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Art.  YI.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  with 
descriptions  of  those  recently  introduced  to^  or  originated 
in,  American  Gardens. 

OxALis  Elegans.  This  new  and  beautiful  oxalis  is  now 
flowering  profusely  in  our  collection.  It  is  a  summer  flow- 
ering species,  blooming  from  April  to  September,  of  the  habit 
of  A.  c^rnua,  but  with  small  fleshy  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  long  stems  in  clusters  of  five  or  six,  and  are  of 
a  deep  rose  color,  with  a  rich  purple  eye.  In  England,  in 
the  collection  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  who  introduced 
it,  it  has  proved  quite  hardy  ;  but  in  our  climate  it  will  prob- 
ably require  to  be  taken  up  and  housed  during  winter.  It 
will  be  a  fine  plant  for  bedding  out. 

ToRENiA  AsiATicA.  This  beautiful  plant  is  rarely  seen  in 
the  perfection  in  which  it  may  be  grown  by  proper  care.  As 
a  plant  for  summer  culture  in  the  open  ground,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly elegant,  provided  the  soil  and  situation  suit  it  It  loves 
moisture  and  shade,  and  if  exposed  to  the  rays  of  our  hot 
son  it  will  not  grow  freely,  or  flower  abundantly.  When 
planted  out,  tborefore,  avoid  an  exposed  and  mnny  plao^ ;  m^ 
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lect  one  shaded  the  largest  part  of  the  day :  water  and  sy- 
ringe freely  and  a  liberal  show  of  flowers  will  be  the  result. 

A  fine  way  of  having  this  plant  in  its  greatest  beauty  is  to 
cultivate  it  in  rustic  baskets  filled  with  coarse  peaty  soil ;  these 
baskets  may  be  suspended  by  wires  from  the  roof  of  the  green- 
house, and  if  the  plants  are  shaded,  and  the  house  kept  damp, 
their  blue  and  purple  corols  will  form  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  throughout  the  summer. 

DiELrrnA  sPEctABiLis.  This  new  and  showy  herbacebus 
plant,  which  will  probably  prove  hardy,  we  lately  sAW  in 
bloom  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Son,  of  Yorkville, 
N.  Y.  The  foliage  is  similar  to  the  common  Dielytra  (Fu- 
maria),  but'  the  spikes  of  the  flowers  are  very  long  and  dense, 
and  the  individual  corols  also  of  fine  size.  It  will  prove  a 
beautiful  acquisition  to  our  hardy  perennials. 

New  vaaiett  of  Dodecatheon.  Mr.  W.  E.  Carter,  for- 
merly of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  has  raised  a  new 
and  much  improved  variety  of  the  Dodecatheon.  The  flow- 
ers are  larger,  of  a  pale  lilac,  and  the  habit  is  more  dense  and 
robust  than  Meadia.  It  will  prove  the  gem  of  this  pretty  tribe. 

Deutzia  ciracilis.  a  new  and  beautiful  shrub,  said  to 
be  hardy,  from  Japan,  was  exhibited  at  the  May  exhibition 
of  the  London  Hortieultural  Society,  by  M.  Baumann,  of 
Ghent.  Dr.  Lindley  notices  it  as  "  a  brilliant  graceful  hardy 
bush,  with  snowy  white  flowers  like  those  of  the  syringa." 
If  hardy  in  our  climate,  as  most  of  the  Japan  shrubs  are,  it 
will  prove  a  fine  acquisition.  We  have  plants  in  our  collec'* 
tion  which  we  hope  to  see  in  flower  another  year. 

Calandrinia  nuBELLATA.  This  new  species  of  Calandrinia 
is  a  biennial  or  perennial  of  great  brilliancy,  almost  equalling 
the  portulaca  in  the  size  and  color  of  its  blossoms.  Small 
plants,  sown  last  spring,  and  wintered  in  the  greenhouse,  are 
now  about  six  inches  high,  and  on  bright  days  are  covered 
with  its  deep  crimson  blossoms.  As  a  bedding  out  plant  it 
will  prove  one  of  the  showiest  things  recently  introducedi 
It  is  readily  raised  from  seeds. 

Van  Houtte's  Alstromerias.  The  alstromerias  are  all  find 
showy  plants,  and  easy  of  cultivation.     We  have  now  in 
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bloom  a  collection  of  several  kinds,  raised  from  seed  receiyed 
from  Mr.  Yan  Houtte,  some  of  them  exceedingly  brilliant, 
and  all  of  them  very  handsome  in  their  various  hues  of 
orange,  pink,  buff,  salmon,  &c.,  with  the  upper  petals  dis- 
tinctly striped.  They  flower  in  very  large  clusters,  and  as 
some  of  the  plants  have  five  or  six  stems,  they  form  the 
showiest  objects  of  the  greenhouse  during  May  and  June. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums.  The  new  varieties  of  Fancie$ 
seem  just  now  to  be  in  great  repute  with  the  English  cultiva- 
tors, and  at  the  May  exhibition  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  a  new  tent,  devoted  to  these  plants  and  containing  400 
feet  of  tables,  was  more  than  filled,  and  formed  the  most  at- 
tractive part  of  the  display.  The  varieties  which  secured  the 
prizes  were  Queen  Superb,  Statinski,  picturatum.  Hero  of 
Surrey,  Alboni,  Gipsy  Queen,  Annais,  formosum,  Jenny 
Lind,  d&c.  They  are  all  profuse  flowerers,  and  prolong  the 
season  of  pelargoniums  to  the  end  of  summer. 

149.       CU^'PHEA     ClNNABARl'^NA    Plajick.        GiNNABAB-COLO&ED 

CuPHEA.     (LytharietB.)    New  Mexico. 

A  wnvahaum  plant;  crottinc  about  a  tMt  hifli;  ttith  deep  blood-colored  flowen;  appeerinf 
all  nimmer ;  calUrated  In  loam  and  leaf  mould  ;  increaaed  by  cntUnca  and  aeeds.  Flore  dee 
Serrea.  1849*  pL  687. 

(;;  A  new  and  beautiful  species  of  the  Cuphea,  with  very  dark 
and  brilliant  colored  flowers,  and  a  habit  somewhat  like  0. 
platycintra.  It  was  introduced  from  New  Mexico,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  this  family.  Easily  cultivated  in  the 
same  manner  as  C.  platycintra.     {Flore  des  Serrea.    Nov.) 

160.     Passitlo^ba  kedusa^a  Chas,  Lem.    Medusa  flowkbxd 

Passion  Floweb.     (Paaai/loreiB,) 

A  treenbooie  climber ;  growlag  ten  Ibet  blgb ;  with  oranfo<«olored  flowera ;  appearlBg  Im  awi* 
mar ;  cultlyated  in  light  rich  aoll ;  increaaed  by  cuttinga.   Flore  dea  Berreif  1849|  pi.  SSA. 

A  pretty  species  of  the  Passiflora,  with  very  small  flowers, 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  kinds  ;  one  of  its  great- 
est singularities  is  the  mutability  of  the  color  of  its  floral 
crowns  ;  they  open  with  a  beautiful  tint  of  orange,  and  as  the 
flowers  become  older,  they  change  to  a  lilac  or  rose  color.  In 
habit  it  is  rather  slender,  but  it  is  a  very  profuse  bloomer. 
{Flore  des  Serres.    Nov.) 
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151.  Beoo^a  cinnabari'Iva  Hook.     Cinnabar-colo&eb  Be- 

gonia,    (^e^oniaceae.)     Bolivia. 

a  creenhooM  plant ;  crowinc  two  feet  hlfb ;  with  onmvo-red  flowen  ;  nppearlnc  aII  rammer ; 
oolttTttlad  In  hMlli  soU.  leaf  mould  and  loan ;  taereaaad  by  cotiints.   Flon  dei  Sema,  1M9» 

pLsao. 

One  of  the  most  showy  and  beautiful  of  the  pretty  tribe 
of  Begonias,  having  a  fine  palmate  foliage  of  a  shining 
green,  and  long  trusses  of  bright  orange-colored  flowers  of 
^  large  size,  which  are  highly  ornamental  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. It  belongs  to  the  tuberous  rooted  section  of  the  Bego- 
nias, and  should  be  treated  in  tKe  same  manner  as  the  other 
species  of  the  same  character.     (Flore  des  Serres.     Nov.) 

152.  AciuiLE^GiA  KACRA^NTHA  Hook  !f  Am.     Great  flow- 
ered A^uiLEGiA.     (Ranunculac€€e.)     United  States. 

A  hardy  perennial ;  growlnc  three  ftet  hlfh  ;  with  white  flowers ;  appearing  In  rammer ;  cul- 
tlvated  in  (ood  rich  toll  *,  increased  by  division  of  the  roota.    Flore  dot  Serrest  1819,  pi.  531. 

A  very  large  and  pretty  species  of  the  Aquilegia,  described 
by  Nuttall  (in  the  Journal  Acad.  Phil.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  8)  as 
A.  leptociras.  It  is  a  native  of  the  high  mountainous  re- 
gions of  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  California,  and  was  found 
by  Douglas,  James,  Drummond  and  other  botanists,  but  it 
was  first  introduced  to  the  Eew  gardens,  by  Mr.  Burke,  who 
sent  home  the  seeds  from  which  plants  were  raised.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  and  of  a  blush  white.  It  will  be  a 
fine  addition  to  our  hardy  perennials.  {Flore  des  Serres. 
Nov.) 

163.      Aquile^gia    jucu^nda    Fisch  6p  Lallem.     Amiable 
AciuiLEGiA.     (RanunculacetB.)     Siberia* 

Stn.    A.  glandulosa.    D.  C. 

A  hardy  pereniilal ;  crowlni  two  feet  high ;  with  dark  bine  flowen  (  appearing  tn  Munmar ; 
colthrated  In  good  rich  soil ;  increased  by  dlTidon  of  the  root.   Flore  des  Serres,  1849,  pi.  535. 

A  very  showy  species  which  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Cambridge,  three  or  four  years  ago,  where  it  was 
raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Fischer,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  has  since  been  introduced  from  England  under  the 
name  of  A.  glapdulosa,  and  is  i^ow  becoming  more  common 
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in  collections.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  {^)ecies,  and 
should  be  in  every  collection  of  herbaceous  plants.  {Flore 
des  Serres,     Dec.) 

154.     Microspe'kxa  bartonioi^es    Walp,     Babtonia-likb 
MicBosPEBMA.    {Loasacem.)    Mexico. 

An  umpa)  pltat ;  growfaic  two  feet  bifh ;  with  yellow  Aowen;  appeeiing  all  nmimer:  euM- 
TBted  in  good  rich  ■oil ;  iocreaaed  by  aeeda.   Flore  dea  Senreat  1890.pl.  532. 

A  new  and  showy  annual,  with  large  golden  yellow  flow- 
ers, filled  with  numerous  long  stamens  somewhat  resembling 
the  Bartonia.  The  leaves  are  large  and  deeply  dentate,  and 
the  flowers  solitary  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  will  be  an 
acceptable  addition  to  our  annual  border  flowers.  {Flore  des 
Serres,     Dec.) 

155.     ACHI^MENES  LONGIFLO^&A  VAR.  A^LBA  HcMgC.    L0N6  FLOW- 
ERED WHITE  AcHiMENEs.     (Ge^ncriacefie.)    Guatemala. 

A  treenbooae  plant  *,  growinc  a  fbot  high ;  with  white  flowen ;  appearing  all  rammer ;  eultl* 
T^ted  in  heath  aoil  and  leaf  mould  i  increaaed  by  ofibeta.   Flore  dea  Senreai  1649,  pi.  S». 

A  lovely  variety  of  the  beautiful  A.  longiflora,  introduced 
into  Belgium  in  1848.  Mr.  Haage,  who  first  received  it, 
states  that  it  was  found  by  M.  Warscewiez,  in  the  environs 
of  Guatemala,  where  he  discovered  among  thousands  of  the 
longiflora,  of  various  shades  of  lilac  and  purple,  one  sin-^ 
gle  specimen  with  flowers  as  white  as  snow.  This  was 
of  course  immediately  removed  to  the  garden  of  M.  Klee, 
the  Prussian  Consul.  In  the  fall  of  1848,  Sir.  Haage  re- 
ceived the  roots  in  fine  order,  and  had.  it  abundantly  in  bloom 
in  1849.  It  will  be  a  decided  acquisition,  as  we  may  now 
hope,  by  hybridization  with  the  scarlet  species,  to  produce 
many  new  seedlings  having  all  the  tints  to  be  found  in  the 
several  species.  Its  cultivation  is  the  same  as  the  longi- 
flora.    {Flore  des  Serres,     Dec.) 

166.     Fd'chsia  venu'sta.  H.  B.  K.     Beautitul  Fuchsia. 

{OnagraricB,)    New  Grenada.        • 

a  creenhouae  plant  -,  growing  three  ftet  high ;  with  orange-colored  flowen ;  appearing  in  aom- 
mpr ;  cqliivated  in  light  rich  aoil  *,  increaaed  by  cnttinga.   Flore  des  Senrei,  1849,  pi.  SM. 

^'New  ^d4  striking  in  its  colors,  of  an  exquisite  habit,"  iur 


trodnced  to  Belgium  in  1848,  by  Mr.  Linden,  who  exhibited 
it  at  the  Horticultnral  Society  of  Oand.  It  has  much  of  the 
habit  and  character  of  F.  serratifolia,  but  the  color  is  an 
orange  red.  The  flowers  are  long  and  large,  and  the  coroUa, 
instead  of  being  closed  round  the  stamens  and  stigma  as  in 
most  of  the  fuchsias,  is  freely  expanded  like  the  sepals.  If 
a  free  bloomer,  it  will  prove  a  fine  addition  to  this  elegant 
tribe.    {Flore  des  Serres.    Dec.) 

157.    Gladio^lus  ganpave'nsis    vab.   citri^nu^    F.  HotUte, 
CiTRON-VLOWEBEB  VABIETT.    (Garden  hybrid. ) 

A  new  variety  of  the  G.  gandavensis,  raised  by  Mr.  Lemo- 
nier  of  Lille,  a  celebrated  cultivator  of  the  Gladioli.  In. 
habit,  &c.  it  is  like  the  parent,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  fine 
citron  color,  and  are  exquisitely  formed.  It  will  be  a  decided 
acquisition  to  our  summer  flowering  gladioluses,  of  which  the 
gandavensis  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant.  (Flore  des  Serres, 
Dec.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Akt.  I.     General  ^oHees, 

The  Glycine  bikenbis,  (Wistaria,)  and  where  it  is  founo  wild.-^ 
Before  the  last  war  with  China,  foreigners  were  eonfined  to  narrow  limits 
about  Canton  and  Macao,  where  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  anything 
of  the  more  hardy  plants  of  the  north,  which  they  sometimes  met  with  in 
gardens,  and  introduced  to  Europe.  Now,  however,  we  can  prosecute  our 
botaoical  researches  in  a  country  which  is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  further 
to  the  northeast,  and  at  many  other  places  which  lie  along  that  line  of  coast. 
The  island  of  Koo-lung-sik,  for  example,  near  Amoy,  was  taken  by  our 
troops  during  the  war,  and  occupied  by  them  for  some  years,  according  to 
treaty,  until  a  portion  of  the  ransom  money  was  paid.  It  seemed  to  hsTC 
been  a  place  of  residence  to  many  of^the  mandarins  and  principal  merchants 
in  peaceful  times,  and  boasted  of  its  gardens  and  pretty  fish  ponds.  When 
I  first  saw  these  gardens,  they  were  mostly  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  ev- 
erywhere exhibited  the  fatal  effects  of  war.  Many  beautiful  plants,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  grow  and  scramble  about  over  the  mined  walls.  Cap« 
tain  Hall,  of  the  Madras  army,  who  was  stationed  there  for  some  time,  was 
very  fond  of  botany,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  me  all  the 
plants  which  he  met  with  in  his  rambles.  *'  I  have  good  news  for  you," 
^d  ho,  one  moning  when  I  met  him ;  "  come  with  me  tad  I  shall  show 
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yoa  the  moat  beutifiil  plint  oa  thd  kbuid,  which  I  htve  just  dkeonnred. 
It  ii  a  era«per ;  it  prodiices  fine  lon(p  raeemM  of  lilac  fioweia  befoM  it  pnto 
forth  its  leaTCB,  and  it  is  delicioiisly  fragrant."  What  could  it  bet  was  it 
■6W  ?  woald  it  produce  perfect  seeds  ?  or  conld  yoang  plants  be  procured 
to  send  home  t  were  qnestions  which  rapidly  suggested  themsehes.  It  is 
only  the  enthnsiastical  botanicsl  collector  who  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  excitement  and  pleasure  there  is  when  one  fiincies  he  is  on  the 
eve  of  finding  a  new  and  beautiful  flower.  Captain  Hall  led  the  way,  and 
we  soon  reached  the  spot  where  the  plant  grew.  There  had  been  no  ex- 
aggeration in  his  description ;  there  it  was,  coTering  an  old  wall,  and 
scrambling  up  the  branches  of  the  adjoining  trees ;  it  bore  long  racemes  of 
pea-shaped  flowers,  and  scented  the  surrounding  air  with  its  odors.  Need 
I  say  it  was  the  beautiful  glycine.  But  it  was  not  found  in  a  wild  state 
even  at  Amoy ,  and  had  evidently  been  brought  from  more  northern  latitudes. 

When  I  reached  Chnsan,  in  latitude  30**  north,  I  found  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation.  Tropical  forms  had  entirely 
disappeared,  or  were  rarely  met  with.  Although  the  summers  were  as 
warm,  or  even  warmer  than  they  were  in  the  south,  yet  the  winters  were 
nearly  as  cold  as  those  we  have  in  England.  On  this  ground,  and  all  over 
the  provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Kii^ngnan,  the  glycine  seemed  to  be  at  home. 
It  grew  wild  on  every  hill-side,  scrambling  about  in  the  hedges  by  the  foot- 
paths, and  hanging  over  and  dipping  its  leaves  and  flowers  into  the  canals 
and  mountain  streams. 

But  by  far  the  most  beautiful  effect  is  produced  when  it  attaches  itself  to 
the  stems  and  branches  of  other  trees.  This  is  not  unfrequent  in  nature, 
and  is  often  copied  by  the  Chinese  and  introduced  into  their  gardens.  You 
can  scarcely  imagine  anything  more  gorgeous  or  beautiful  than  a  large  plant 
of  this  kind  in  full  bloom. — {Fortune* s  Letters  in  Gard-  Oiron,  1851,  pp. 
340,341.) 


Art.  n.    DomesHe  JMitices. 


Iminfst  Hotxt's  SxxDLiiie  STaAwntRRiBs. — At  a  late  meeting  of  ike 
Farmer's  Club,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Riggs,  of  Baltimore,  who 
visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pelham,  Vice  President  of  the  Institute,  in  compa- 
ny with  Judge  Meigs  and  Gen.  Chandler,  stated  that  Mr.  Cunningham,  the 
gardener,  showed  them  a  basket  of  Hovey's  Seedling  that  he  had  picked  to 
present  to  a  neighbor.  Thirty-nine  were  laid  on  a  flat  surface,  and  covered 
a  space  of  nine  inches  by  eleven,  that  is,  one  to  every  Si  inches.  I  saw  one 
weighed  and  found  it  weighed  S  ounces^  and  was  eight  and  three  eighths 
inches  in  droumference.  Mr.  Riggs  remarked  that  he  could  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  was  the  largest  and  heaviest  Hovey's  Seedling 
strawberry  ever  grown. — (xVei^  Yorker,)  [We  do  not  doubt  it,  nor  do  we 
doubt  its  being  the  largest  strawberry  of  any  kind  ever  grown.  We  are 
happy  to  record  such  an  instance  of  superior  cultivation,  and  we  thank  Mr. 
Pelham  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Cunningham,  that  they  have  done  their  part  to 
sustain  the  character  of  our  seedlilig.--^ED.] 


PiHK  AppIiKS  without  Bottom  ficAT.— ^De«r  Sir;  Will yoa  pleite  in- 
fom  me,  in  your  next  magasune,  whether  pine-apples  oan  be  raooewfaUjr 
cultivated  without  bottom-heat  during  the  winter  months.  And  whether 
they  will  admit  of  temperature  below  50^  Fahrenheit,  during  the  night,  in 
the  winter. 

I  see  it  stated  that  they  are  much  easier  raised  in  beds  than  in  pots.  When 
raised  in  beds,  how  \b  bottom-heat  applied  ? 

Perhaps  pine-apples  are  not  cultivated  at  all  abont  Boeton,  and  yon  nay 
have  no  practical  experience  or  reliable  information  on  the  snbjeot  of  my 
inquiries.    Your  ob't  servant,  M.  C.  Johmsom. 

[Fine-apples  are  not  cultivated  around  Boston,  bat  we  believe  we  am  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  their  growth  from  what  we  have  se^n  in  England, 
and  read,  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  cultivated  with  muoh  sneoess  withonl 
bottom  heat  duriug  winter.  The  plants,  if  kept  rather  dry,  will  undoubted- 
ly winter  well  in  a  night  temperature  of  50^,  but  this  could  only  be  dona 
before  they  show  their  fruit,  as  it  would  be  too  great  a  check  afterwards. 

The  best  pine  apples  are  now  raised  in  pits  or  beds,  and  bottom  heat  is  ap- 
plied in  various  ways.  When  first  rooted  they  are  usnally  grovni  in  hot 
beds  made  of  tan  or  manure,  and  afterwards  removed*  into  what  are  called 
succession  houses,  in  which  bottom  heat  is  supplied  either  by  tan,  or  by 
hot-water  pipes  running  beneath  the  soil  m  which  the  plants  are  growing. 
The  minimum  temperature  for  plants  after  they  show  fruit,  is  70^  in  win- 
ter, and  85°  in  summer.  The  Queen  pine  requires  fifteen  to'twenty  months 
to  fruit,  and  the  Providence  and  other  large  sorts,  two  to  three  years. 

If  the  suckers  were  planted  in  August,  and  the  beds  kept  lined  with  ma- 
nure during  winter,  so  as  to  keep  the  bottom  heat  at  55  to  60°,  we  think 
they  could  be  fruited  the  following  October,  in  the  climate  of  £entncky, 
with  but  a  small  amount  of  bottom  heat  during  summer. — En.] 

Exhibition  of  the  Gbnesbe  Vallbt  Horticultural  Socixtt.— The 
June  show  of  this  society  was  held  at  Rochester,  on  the  10th  of  last 
month.  The  display  was  beautiful,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  sear 
son,  the  show  of  roses  was  not  so  complete  as  usual.  The  first  premiums 
for  roses,  paeonies,  flowering  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  in  the  nursery- 
men's class,  were  awarded  to  EUwanger  &  Barry.  For  the  best  collection 
of  greenhouse  plants,  to  C.  J.  Ryan  dc  Co.  For  97  varieties  of  seedling 
peonies,  some  of  which  promise  to  be  fine,  to  John  Donellan. 

From  the  report,  we  should  judge  the  exhibition  of  strawbenies  was  not 
so  large  as  usual.  R.  6.  Pardee  exhibited  Burr's  New  Pine,  measuring 
four  inches  in  circumference,  and  these  were  awarded  the  first  prize  of  $3. 
J.  J.  Hathaway  exhibited  the  best  Hovey's  Seedling,  which  gained  the  see- 
ond  prize  of  $3.  Several  other  cultivators  exhibited  fine  specimens  of 
Hovey's  Seedling.  From  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  No.  1  Seedling,  first  quality, 
in  flavor  nearly  equal  to  Burr's  Pine ;  very  promising  specimens  Monroe 
Seedling ;  also,  other  seedlings  and  varieties.  From  Bissell  &  Hooker, 
several  varieties,  among  them  the  Cnshing — which  is  stated  to  be  '*  large 
and  rather  poor."  M.  G.  Warner  had  15  vaiietiee,  the  largest  and  best  col- 
lection.— (Rural  New  Yorker.) 
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TWCNTT-rOVRTH  ANNUAL  FaIR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  iNSTITaTirOR  1851.— 

The  next  fair  of  this  flourishing  institute  will  be  held  in  Castle  Grarden, 
Nevr  York,  commencing  October  1,  and  continue  open  nearly  the  entire 
month. 

It  ii  the  intention  of  the  managers  to  make  it  an  exposition  of  American 
indastry,  and  they  invite  "  fiirmers,  gardeners,  mannfactarers,  inventors, 
artisans,  &c.,  of  the  United  States,"  to  bring  the  best  productions  of  theur 
skill  and  labor  for  competition  for  the  preminms,  which,  as  heretofore,  will 
be  liberally  bestowed  by  the  Institute. 

The  board  awarded  at  the  last  fair,  92  gold  medals,  326  silTcr,  85  silYor 
caps,  610  diplomas,  136  toIs.  agricultural  works ;  132  dollars  and  27certifi« 
cates  to  apprentices  and  minors ;  30  dollars  and  four  bronce  medals,  and 
320  dollars  in  cash  premiums. — Ed. 


Art.  m.    Mauaekumiia  HorticuUurdl  Soeuiy. 

Saturday,  May  31.  jE!K^U&t<«^— Flowers  :  From  the  president,  Spired 
pmnifolia  pleno,  psonies.  Lilac  sangeana,  &c.  From  Hovey  &  Co.  thirty 
elegant  Tarieties  of  hardy  azaleas,  eight  Tarieties  of  tree  peonies,  Spire^a 
lancifolia,  and  trilobata,  Tamarax  afidcana  (quite  hardy),  Lilac  saugeana,  ^Le* 
From  M.  P.  Wilder,  several  varieties  of  beautiful  tree  peonies  and  fine 
calceolarias  ;  some  of  the  best  peonies  were  Le  Soliel,  Reine  de  fielgiquOy 
Delachii,  Keiser  Leopold,  and  Violacea  purpurea.  From  J.  Breck  &  Co., 
Aquilegia  glandulosa,  TroUius  europtea,  and  other  flowers.  From  J.  S. 
Cabot,  several  var.  of  flne  tree  peonies.  Cut  flowers  in  great  variety  from 
Winship  ^  Co.,  W.  E.  Carter,  P.  Barnes,  A.  Bowditch,  E.  M.  Richards, 
J.  Nugent,  W  Kenrick,  Dr.  E.  6.  Kelley,  and  others. 

PRBMIUMS  AND  GBATVITIIS  AWARDXD. 

TRit  Paoniks. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  #4. 
For  the  best  display,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $3. 
Hardt  Azaleas. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  Uovey  &  Co.,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  $3. 
Hawthorns. — For  the  best  display,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  $3* 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  E.  Carter,  $2. 
Gratuitibs. — ^To  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  Winship  &  Co.,  P.  Barnes,  and  A. 
Bowditch,  each  $2. 
To  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Miss  Russell  and  Jas.  Nugent,  each  $1. 
Fruits. — From  J.  F.  Allen,  Elton  cherries,  superior ;  Black  fig  of  St. 
Michaels,  Hunt's  Tawney  nectarine,  and  the  following  grapes : — Chasse- 
las  Musque,  Wilmot's  New  Black  Hamburgh,  (well  colored,)  Tottenham 
Park  Muscat,  Black  Portugal,  and  Macready's  Early  White. 

From  W.  C.  Strong,  Black  Frontignan,  (fine,)  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Black  Hamburgh^  (fioe,)  and  White  Chassdas  grapes ;  also  strawberries 
and  peaches. 
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From  Horey  9l  Co.,  White  Frontignan,  (very  fine)  ;  Wilmot't  Black 
Hamburgh,  No.  16,  (fine;)  Red  ChMeelae,  (fioe,)  and  Golden  Ghasselas* 
From  B.  Harnngton,  BaMwiii  and  other  apples. 

yaeiTABLKs. — From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Victoria  and  Myatt'e  Ldnnsaa  rhn- 
barb ;  the  latter  was  of  tender  quality ,  juicy  and  free  from  strings,  yet  not 
so  prolific  as  the  Victoria. 

Jun/Bl,  EsMbiUd. — ^Flowxrs:  From  J.  Breek  ^  Co.,  Iris  ensianliai 
pmonies,  aquilegia,  ftc.  From  Winship  A^  Co.,  aaaleas  and  other  flowers, 
peonies,  &o.    From  P.  Barnes,  Iris  sasianna  and  other  flowers  in  variety* 

From  HoToy  &  Co.,  six  Tsrietiee  of  rhododendrons,  (hardy) ;  thirty 
Tarieties  of  hardy  azaleas,  Tory  beautiful,  and  fancy  pelargonium  Annais^ 
Cut  flowers  from  J.  Nugent,  A.  Bewditeh,  J.  A.  Kenriok,  and  others. 

ORATUITIBS  AWARDED. 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  A.  Bowditch,  P.  Barnes,  and  Jas. 
Nugent,  each  $1. 

Fruits. — From  Hoyey  it,  Co.,  Golden  Chasselas,  White  Froatignao, 
(fine,)  Wilmot*s  Black  Hamburgh,  No.  16,  (well  colored  and  very  fine,)  and 
Red  Chasselas  grapes.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  Black  Hamburgh,  (very  fine,) 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black  Frontignan  grapes  ;  also  four  varieties  oi 
peaches  and  strawberries.  From  Levi  Jennings,  Jr.,  Weston,  three  boxes 
fine  Early  Virginia  sliawberries.  From  A.  Bowditch,  grapes.  From  Af 
D.  Williams,  Macarty  apples,  in  fine  order  and  very  handsome.  From 
J.  F.  Allen,  four  varieties  of  figs.  Hunt's  Early  Tawney  nectarine,  (fine,) 
and  Elton  cherries,  (very  fine.) 

June  14. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day ,-^th6 
President  in  the  chair. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mens.  Tougard,  of  Rouen,  Francsf 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  voted  for  the  same. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members :  Jas«  Marsh,  Dedham  i 
M.  Parker,  Boston ;  John  Blaisdell  and  W.  D.  Swan.  Adjourned  three 
weeks,  to  July  5. 

Exhibited, — Flowers  :  From  the  President,  Papaver  bracteatum,  peoniee 
in  variety,  and  other  flowers.  From  John  Richardson,  a  very  fine  seedling 
herbaceous  peony.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  16  var.  of  herbaceous  peooiesf 
among  which  were  Prolifera  tricolor,  Reine  de  Francais,  Duchesse  de 
Nemours,  edulis  superba,  grandifl6ra  carnea  plena,  sulphorea,  dtc. ;  alsa 
Princess  Adelaide  moss  roses.  From  Winship  h  Co.,  aialeaa  in  variety i 
fringe  tree,  Eagle's  Claw  maple,  bouquets,  &c. 

From  Hovey  dc  Co.,  fifteen  varieties  of  herbaoeous  peonies,  among  them 
Grandiflora  dirnea  plena,  HericarttaTui  edulis  superba,  rosea  plenissimaf 
Reine  des  Francais,  sulphurea,  Pottsu,  fee,  &c. ;  also  eight  varieties  of 
azaleas,  ten  varieties  of  rhododendrons,  twenty  varieties  of  Beck's  pelargo* 
niums,  Oxalis  Slogans  (new)  and  other  flowers.  From  J.  Breok  dt  Co., 
Dictdmnus  rubra,  peonies,  and  other  flowers.  Cut  flowers  in  variety  from 
J.  Nugent,  P.  Barnes,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Wm.  Kenrick,  E.  Burns,  L.  Spauld^ 
ing,  A.  Bowditch,  J.  Mann,  Jr.|  W.  E.  Carter,  J.  Hovey  and  others. 

TOL.  XVII.— -NO.  VII.  42 
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GRATUITIES  AWARDED* 

To  J.  Bre<Jk»  Hovey  it  Co.,  P.  Barnes,  A.  Bowditeh,  Winship  &  Co., 
M.  P.  Wilder,  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  J.  Nugent,  J.  Hovey,  and  Miss 
Rassell,  for  cut  flowers,  each  $1. 

Fruits. — From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Red  Chasselas,  Wilmot's  New  Black 
Hamburgh,  No.  16,  (fine,)  White  Frontignan,  Gros  Bleu,  {new  and  fine,) 
and  Wilmot's  Hamburgh  grapes.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat, 
(fine  but  not  quite  ripe,)  White  Bual,  Black  Prolific,  Wilmot's  Hamburgh, 
and  four  other  varieties  grapes ;  also,  Grosse  Mignonne  peaches  and  figs. 
From  W.  C.  Strong,  four  varieties  of  peaches,  (handsomely  grown  and 
well  colored,)  and  grapes.  From  Mrs.  Jesse  Bird,  oranges  and  lemons. 
From  £t  Cleaves,  apples  for  a  name.  From  Mrs.  Haven,  Newtown  Pippin 
apples.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  Boston  Pine  and  Hovey's  Seedling  strawber- 
ries. From  W.  R.  Austin,  fine  Boston  Pine  strawberries.  From  L.  Jen- 
nings, Jr.,  Early  Virginia  and  Boston  Pine  strawberries. 

Vegetables. — From  A.  W.  Stetson,  13  stalks  of  Victoria  rhubarb, 
weighing  80i  lbs.  Mr.  Stetson  has  produced  from  two  roots,  set  out  two 
^ears  ago,  96  lbs.  of  stalks.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  one  peck  Early  Kent 
peas,  the  first  exhibited.  From  Jos.  Crosby,  five  superior  heads  curled 
lettuce. 

June  21.  DlirAt^W^^FLowEiis :  From  the  President  of  the  Society, 
peonies  in  var.,  roses  in  var.,  spineas,  iris,  &c. 

From  J.  S.  Cabot,  peonies,  21  varieties,  including  claptoniensis, 
ReevesM,  grandiflora  camea  plena,  bicolor  plena,  delicatissima,  Victoria, 
Duchesse  de  Nemours,  Victoria  modeste,  elegantissima,  papaveriflora, 
sttlphurea. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  200  blooms  pieonies,  among  which  were  the  follow- 
ing :  Festiva,  sulphurea,  tricolor  grandiflora,  speciosa  striata,  edulis  su- 
perba,  edulis  alba.  Lady  Dartmouth,  Reine  de  Francais,  prolifera  tricolor, 
Re^vesn,  Pottsn,  Whitlejn,  Buycku',  crysanthemiflora,  delicatissima,  for- 
mosa,  camea  grandiflora,  nivea  plena,  lilacina  superba,  &o.,  &c.  A  very 
large  collection  of  perpetual,  moss,  and  other  roses,  embracing  many  choice 
varieties. 

From  Hovey  it  Co.,  upwards  of  100  peony  blooms,  of  20  varieties, 
among  which  were  Reine  de  Francais,  festiva,  Humei,  fragrans,  edulis  su- 
perba, rosea  plenissima,  grandiflora  camea  pl^na,  Hericarttann,  Pottsu, 
speciosa  striata,  &c.,  &c. ;  also  fifty  varieties  of  roses,  including  many  new 
and  splendid  kinds,  vise.  :  Perle  des  Panachees,  Emerance,  Rose  Amiable, 
De  la  Grififeraie,  Walter  Scott,  &c. ;  Perpetuals  and  moss  roses;.  10  varie- 
ties of  azaleas,  K&lmui  latif&lia,  rhododendrons,  and  a  new  seedling  verbe- 
na, beautifully  striped.  From  Joseph  Breck,  roses,  in  great  var.,  peonies 
in  var.,  iVemophyla  in  var.,  clematis,  spineas,  campanulas,  Philadelphus 
pleno,  Martagon  lily,  delphiniums.  From  William  £.  Carter,  phlox  Van 
Houttett,  Delphinium  sinensis,  spireas  in  var.,  BUtum  capitatum,  peonies 
Campanula  grandis.  From  Jonathan  Mann,  Jr.,  Sweet  Williams  in  var., 
delpfaiBittim,  digitalis,  spiieas,  roses  in  var.,  marigolds,  Pyrethrum  itali- 
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cam,  Gilia  eapitata,  Collinsia  bicolor.  Cut  flowers  were  also  exhibited  by  L. 
Davenport,  A.  Bowditch,  P.  Barnes,  J.  Nugent,  £.  M.  Richards,  I. 
DuncUee,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  W.  Kenrick,  and  others. 

AWARD  or  PRBMIUJia   AMD  ORATUITIKS. 

Roses. — ^Class  I. — ^For  the  best  thirty  distinct  yarieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
the  premium  of  $8. 
For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $6. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  fireek  &  Co.,  14. 
For  the  best  display,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $3. 
Class  II. — For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to $3. 

For  the  third  best,  to  — -^~-  $3. 
CitMlU.^Hardtf  Perpehials,    For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  to  M.  P. 
Wilder,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  ffi. 
For  the  best  display,  to  J.  Breck,  $3. 
PEONIES. — For  th»best  ten  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  |4. 
For  the  best  display,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $3. 
Gratuities.— To  P.  Barnes,  Winship  &  Co.,  and  Breck  &  Co.,  for  cu^ 
flowers,  $S  each. 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  the  same,  $3. 

To  J.  Nugent,  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  W.  Carter,  J.  Kenrick,  L.  Davenport. 
Miss  Russell,  J.  Dnncklee,  and  E.  M.  Richards,  $1  each. 
Fruits.— From  O.  Johnson,  peaches,  Coolidge's  Favorite,  fine.  From 
F.  Blake,  strawberries,  Boston  Pine,  very  fine.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  nectar 
rines.  Hunt's  Early  Tawney  ;  figs,  Black  and  St.  Michael's ;  grapes.  Black 
Hamburgh,  Wilmot's  new,  Wilmot's  No.  16,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  very 
fine,  Xeres;  peaches,  Grosse  Mignonne  and  New  Jersey  do.  From  J.  B, 
Burgess,  New  Bedford,  seedling  strawberries.  From  H.  Hewes,  strawber- 
ries, fine.  From  L.  Capen,  seedling  strawberries,  first  bearing.  From 
A.  D.  Williams,  cherries.  From  M.  H.  Simpson,  by  D.  H.  Burns,  straw- 
berries, Hovey 's  Seedling,  very  fine  ;  Boston  Pine,  fine.  From  J.  Rich- 
ardson, strawberries,  Bostoi^ine,  fine. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  grapes,  Wilmot's  No.  16,  White  Frontignan,  Red 
Chasselas,  Gros  Bleu,  very  fine ;  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh,  well  colored 
and  very  fine.  From  T.  Rice,  Jr.,  strawberries,  Hovey's  Seedling,  very 
fine.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  cherries.  Belle  d'Orleans.  From  W.  C. 
Strong,  peaches,  unnamed,  three  varieties ;  grapes.  White  Nice,  Blacl( 
Hamburgh,  fine ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  very  fine ;  White  Frontignan, 
very  fine;  Black  Frontignan.  From  H.  Vandine,  cherries,  May  Duke. 
From  I.  Fay,  strawberries.  Fay's  Seedling,  Jenny  Lind.  From  L.  Jen- 
nings, strawberries,  Hovey's  Seedling,  very  fine,  Boston  Pine,  very  fine, 
and  Early  Virginia.  From  J  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  eight  varieties  of  grapes, 
unnamed,  well  colored  and  fine  specimens,  and  34  varjeties  of  strawl^erries, 
many  of  the  specimens  ef  superioir  quality. 
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Fruiu  tested. — From  M.  P.  Wilder,  eheniM»  Mle  of  Oi1mimi»  a  verf 

floe  early  cherry,  good  size,  light  red  color. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  grapes,  Gros  Bloa, «  new  Taiiety^  limilar  to  the 
Hamburgh,  of  fine  flavor,  very  solid  flesh,  colors  very  freely. 

From  I.  Fay,  strawberries,  a  seedling  named  Jenay  Lind.  This  straw* 
berry  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  of  good  promise,  but  they  defer 
the  expression  of  any  decided  opinion  nntil  they  have  had  further  opportu- 
nity of  testing  it.    It  is  a  very  solid  berry,  of  fine  flavor  and  good  sixe. 

Vkobtablbs. — From  W.  F.  Walch,  gardener  to  Jonathan  French,  three 
varieties  frame  encumbers,  Cuthill's  Black  Spine,  Snow's  Whito  Spine  and' 
London  Prize-Fighter,  from  12  to  20  inches  long,  fine.  From  Jonathan 
Mann,  Jr.,  House  of  Industry,  Early  Kent  peas,  well  grown  and  fine. 
From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  early  peas  and  onions,  fine.  David  Reed 
presented  two  ears  of  com  raised  in  Baltimore,  by  Seth  Reed,  24  and  16 
rowed,  that  attracted  much  attention  for  its  size  and  beauty* 

June  28.  Exhibited. — Flowers  :  From  the  President  of  the  Soeiety, 
roses  in  variety,  peonies,  campanulas,  &c.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  large 
collection  of  roses,  comprising  mosses,  hybrid  perpetujils,  &o ;  also  peonies 
and  other  flowers.  From  P.  Barnes,  Phlox  Van  Houtteii,  Detktzia  se^bra, 
iSfpine^a  japc^ica,  and  other  flowers.  From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  roses  in  great 
variety,  including  mosses,  and  Prairie  Baltimore  Belle,  Queen,  dtc.,  and  a 
great  variety  of  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals.  From  Winship  &  Co., 
roses  in  great  variety.  Clematis  vi6rna,  verticillata  and  crisps,  Deiitzia  glo« 
b68a,  (?)  A.ni6rpha  fructic6sa,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  200  varieties  of  roses,  including  mosses,  perpetnals, 
&c. ;  and  the  following  prairies :  Mrs.  Hovey,  a  superb  white,  Baltimore 
Belle,  Queen,  superba,  perpetual  pink,  Mellidgeville,  Jane,  pallida.  Mad. 
Caradora  Allen,  and  Pride  of  Washington  ;  T^coma  jasmindides,  Calyste* 
gia  pub^scens,  Anemonies,  Pttbnia  festiva.  Delphiniums,  eight  varieties  of 
phloxes,  &c.,  &c.  Cut  flowers  and  bouquets  from  Jas.  Nugent,  Miss  A. 
Sargent,  A.  Bowditch,  J.  C.  Pratt,  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  L.  Davenport,  J.  A.  Ken* 
rick,  Mrs.  George  W.  AUeo,  B.  V.  French,  Miss  Rossell,  B.  Loring  and 
others. 

ORATUITIES  AWARDED. 

To  J.  Breck,  P.  Barnes,  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  J.  Nirgent,  Hovey  &  Co.,  Win- 
ship  &  Co.,  M.  P.  Wilder,  A.  Bowditch,  B.  Loring,  Miss  Sargent, 
J.  C.  Pratt,  Miss  Kenrick,  Miss  Russell,  Mrs.  G.  W.  AUeq,  foe 
bouquets  and  cut  flowers,  $1  each. 
Fruits. — From  Anson  Dexter,  cherries,  unnamed.    From  M.  H.  Simp- 
son, by  D.  H.  Burns,  strawberries,  Richardson's  Late.    From  Jona.  Mann» 
Jr.,  strawberries,  unnamed.  From  the  President  of  the  Society,  strawberries^ 
seedling,  fine.    From  A.  Bowditch,  grapes,  Black  Hamburgh  and  White 
Frontignan.     From  Jas.  Nugent,  cherries,  unnamed.    From  Dr.  Nathan 
Durfee,  by  J.  H.  Black,  grapes,  Zinfindal,  Black  St.  Peters,  Black  Ham- 
(>urgh,  and  White  Frontignan,  all  very  superior,  bunches  and  berries  extra 
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ma ;  ttiawlMiriM,  a  SMdlioif  ftom  Aliee  Maud.  From  Isaac  Fay,  straw- 
berries, Jenny  lind,  very  fine/  From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes.  Cannon  fiall  Mua- 
eat|  Purple  Mnsoat,  Violet  Mnseat,  all  Tery  fine ;  Black  Portugal,  Muscat 
of  Lunel,  Tottenham  Park  Muscat,  White  Frontignan,  fine ;  Wilmot's  No. 
Idy  White  Baal,  Garden  Tokay,  White  Hamburgh,  Chasselas  de  Bar  snt 
Avbe,  White  Hamburgh,  fine ;  Red  Lombardy,  Zinfindal,  Victoria,  Portu- 
guese Muscat,  Tery  fine ;  Chasselas  Musque,  Austrian  Muscat,  Grizzly  ^on- 
tignan,  White  Frontignan,  Black  Hamburgh,  fine. 

From  J.  Breck,  grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  fine,  White  Frontignan, 
fine,  White  Chasselas,  Rose  Chasselas.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  cherries, 
Waterloo,  fine,  Amber  Heart,  Seedlings  Nos.  1  and  3.  From  W.  C. 
Strong,  grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  Tery  fine,  White  Frontignan,  very  fine, 
White  Chasselas,  fine.  From  Francis  Blake,  strawberries,  Boston  Pine ; 
cherries.  From  Thomas  Rice,  strawbenies,  Hovey's  Seedling ;  cherries. 
Honey  Heart.  From  Otis  Johnson,  cherries,  Flesh  colored  Bigarreau,  Hon- 
ey Heart ;  strawberries,  Hevey's  Seedling,  superior ;  peaches,  Coolidge's 
FaTorite,  superior.  From  J.  P.  Cushiog,  Esq.,  strawberries,  of  33  Tarie- 
ties,  as  named  below.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  strawberries,  Boston  Pine, 
Jenney's  Seedling,  Tery  fine,  HoTey's  Seedling,  Tcry  fine.  From  Hovey  ^ 
Co.,  grapes,  Groe  Bleu,  Victoria,  Tery  fine.  White  Frontignan,  fine,  Wil- 
mot's Black  Hamburgh,  fine.  Black  Hamburgh ;  cherries.  Early  Purple 
Gttigne,  and  Arch  Duke.  From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  cherries,  May 
Duke. 

FrviU  tested, — Strawberries  from  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  Ohio  Mammoth, 
good,  but  not  of  first  quality ;  New  Pine,  high  flaTored  and  Tery  fine ;  Scar- 
let Melting,  of  medium  quality  ;  Burr's  Seedliner,  do. ;  Columbus,  do. ;  Sd- 
oto,  Tery  acid ;  Late  Prolific,  acid  ;  Burr's  New  Pine,  high  flaTored,  Tcry 
fine,  of  first  rate  excellence ;  Crimson  Cone,  acid,  lacks  flaTor ;  Charlotte, 
medium  quality,  not  much  flaTor ;  Black  Prince,  below  a  medium  quality ; 
RiTal  Hudson,  high  fiaTored,  but  Tery  acid,  of  medium  quality  ;  Unique 
Scarlet,  of  medium  quality ;  MontCTideo  Pine,  fair ;  Cornucopia,  good,'rath«> 
er  acid,  well  flaTored ;  Primate,  indifferent;  Bishop's  Seedling,  not  ripe; 
Boston  Pine,  good  ;  Richardson's  Late,  Tcry  good  ;  Willey's  Seedling,  acid, 
indtflferent ;  Fay's  Seedling,  indififerent ;  Early  Virginia,  good ;  Aberdeen 
BeehiTc,  Tery  add  and  indififbrent ;  40  C.  from  Dr.  firinckle,  medium ;  33 
fi.  from  Dr.  Brinckle,  good ;  34  H.  from  Dr.  Brinckle,  Tcry  indifferent. 

From  Isaac  Fay,  strawberries,  a  seedling,  named  Jenny  Lind,  of  good 
siie  and  qoality,  promises  well,  first  year  of  bearing. 

From  the  President  of  the  Society,  strawbiBrries,  Walker's  Seedling ; 
this  strawberry  has  now  been  fruited  three  years ;  it  is  a  dark  colored  ber- 
ry, of  good  dee,  a  Tery  abundant  bearer,  of  high  flaTor,  Tery  fine  quality, 
and  will  be,  it  is  belicTod,  an  acquisition.  It  is  a  staminate,  worthy,  as  the 
Committee  think,  of  an  extended  cultiTation. 

From  Mr.  Blake,  cherries,  unnamed,  resembles  Black  Tartarian,  not 
known  to  the  Committee. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  cheiries,  Waterloo  and  Amber  Heart,  not  ripe ; 
Noa,  1  and  3,  dark  colored  cherries,  of  fair  qbality. 
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From  Hovey  ^  Co.,  cfaeniea,  £arly  Puzple  Goigne,  of  first  rate  ezoel- 
leoce ;  Arch  Duke,  not  ripe. 

From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes,  Grizzly  and  White  Frontignan,  very  fine ;  Gar- 
den Tokay,  fine ;  Black  Hamburgh,  Purple  Muscat,  indifierent. 

Veoetablbs. — From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  early  peas  and  onions. 
From  J.  B.  Moore,  fine  Early  White  flat  turnips.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  fine 
Early  Turnip  Blood  beets.  From  Jos.  Crosby,  one  brace  of  cucumbers, 
open  air  culture— the  first  of  the  season. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  JULY. 
FRDIT  DEFARTlfENT. 

Tbb  month  of  July  brings  with  it  additional  work  in  this  department. 
The  pruning  must  be  kept  up  the  entire  month,  and  besides  this,  which  in 
a  collection  of  any  size  will  require  some  time  to  keep  the  trees  in  good  or- 
der, the  budding,  where  there  is  any  to  be  done,  must  be  attended  to  the  last 
of  the  month.  Insects  must  be  continually  looked  after,  and  destroyed,  both 
in-doors  and  ont :  the  labors  of  the  month  may  be  deemed  as  those  of  often- 
Hon  rather  than  hard  labor. 

Grapk  vines  in  the  grapery  will  now  be  swelling  their  fruit  rapidly, 
and  will  require  to  have  a  fsw  more  of  their  berries  thinned  out,  if  they 
are  getting  crowded.  The  bunches  should  also  be  properly  shouldered,  if 
not  already  done :  keep  up  a  good  temperature  by  day,  but  not  too  high  at 
night ;  let  the  floors  be  well  damped,  but  do  not  syringe  until  the  fruit  is 
cut :  keep  the  laterals  well  -pruned  in.  Vines  in  cold  houses  will  re- 
quire to  have  the  thinning  completed  this  month  ;  give  abundance  of  air 
in  good  weather,  but  keep  rather  close  when  cool  and  rainy.  If  mildew 
should  appear,  it  must  be  checked  by  the  application  of  sulphur  water. 
Vines  in  pots,  intended  for  fruiting  next  year,  will  require  to  be  kept  in  vig- 
orous condition ;  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  give  them  a 
shift  into  the  next  size ;  water  with  liquid  manure.  Vines  in  the  open  air 
will  now  require  considerable  attention  ;  all  the  wood  intended  for  bearing 
next  year  should  be  laid  in,  and  the  remaining  shoots  headed  oflT  one 
joint  beyond  the  fruit :  this  will  keep  th  e  vines  compact  and  free  of  useless 
wood.  Whatever  the  method  of  pruning,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
grape  only  bears  on  the  young  tooodj  and  therefore  there  must  always  be  a 
new  growth  to  take  the  place  of  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots  should  be  watered  liberally  as  the  fruit  swells  off. 
Young  trees  planted  this  year,  should  be  kept  in  good  shape  by  occasion- 
ally pinching  oflf  the  terminal  shoots. 

Fio  Trees  in  pots  should  now  be  liberally  watered. 

Strawberry  beds  should  now  have  attention ;  as  soen  as  the  fruit  is  all 
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gathered,  the  beds  must  be  all  carefully  weeded  oot,  and  if  they  are  grown 
on  the  renewal  syBtem  a  portion  of  the  vines  should  be  dug  under,  and  the 
surface  manured  so  as  to  allow  space  for  the  young  runners  to  take  root. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  grow  them  in  rows  or  bills  the  runners  should 
now  be  kept  cut  off,  and  the  ground  free  from  weeds. 

Plum  Treks  may  be  budded  the  last  of  this  month. 

Summer  Pruning  should  now  be  attended  to,  and  the  trees  will  require 
looking  over  carefully  every  few  days  throughout  the  month.  Pears  and 
apples  should  have  frequent  stopping,  so  as  to  check  the  young  growth, 
and  throw  the  sap  into  the  spurs  on  the  old  wood  so  that  they  may  swell 
up  and  form  fruit  buds. 

FI.OWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Joly  is  the  time  to  begin  to  prepare  for  filling  the  greenhouse  and  conser- 
vatory with  winter  blooming  plants,  of  such  kinds  as  will  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom  from  fall  till  spring.  In  the  present  number  we  have  given 
a  most  excellent  article  on  this  subject,  which,  if  attentively  read,  will  ren- 
der any  remarks  here  almost  unnecessary.  It  should,  however,  always  be 
remembered  that  to  have  plants  bloom  well  during  winter,  they  mugt  he 
well  established  in  the  pots.  Young  newly  propagated  stock  will  scarcely 
pay  for  the  room  it  occupies.  Begin  now,  therefore,  to  select,  pot  and  get 
ready  all  such  things  as  will  be  wanted  next  winter,  and  proceed  with  them 
as  advised  in  the  article  before  named. 

DiHLiAS  should  now  be  carefully  staked,  and  tied  up  ;  pruning  such  as 
require  it.  Water  freely  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  and  midch  with  old 
manure,  leaves  or  short  grass. 

Tulips  and  HyAciNtHs  should  now  be  taken  up. 

Carnations  and  Picotebs  now  coming  into  flower  should  be  neatly  tied 
up  to  stakes,  and  if  fine  large  flowers  are  wanted  the  small  buds  should  be 
thinned  out.  Water  occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  if  the  plants  are  not 
strong.  The  last  of  the  month  is  the  season  to  layer  the  plants  just  as 
they  are  going  out  of  bloom. 

Ranunculuses  should  be  taken  up  this  month. 

Camellias  should  now  be  all  removed  from  the  house,  and  set  in  a  half 
shady  place  as  before  directed.  This  month  is  the  best  time  to  pot  all  that 
require  it,  as  the  plants  get  weU  established  before  winter. 

Azaleas  should  now  be  removed  from  the  house  to  a  half  shady  place, 
and  be  plunged  in  tan.    If  any  require  repotting  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

Verbenas  for  early  winter  blooming  should  be  raised  from  cuttings  or 
layers  the  last  of  the  month. 

Pelaroonidms  should  be  headed  down  the  last  of  the  month ;  cut  the 
plants  in  short,  and  set  them  in  a  half  shady  place,  keeping  them  rather 
dry  till  they  are  well  broken,  when  they  should  be  immediately  repotted ; 
pot  the  cuttings  if  a  stock  is  wanted. 

KucHsiAs  should  now  have  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  if  fine  specimens  are 
wanted. 

Roses  of  all  kinds,  both  hardy  and  tender,  should  be  layered  this  month. 
Saeh  kinds  as  it  is  intended  to  bud  should  also  now  be  done. 
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GiiOziNiAfl  and  AoHiMam  should  now  be  potted  for  the  last  time. 

Pansiss,  for  spring  blooming,  may  he  sown  the  last  of  the  month « 

MxoNONiTTB  for  winter  blooming  should  now  be  planted. 

Cbinssk  PniMKOSK  seed  ehonld  now  be  planted. 

OzALis  HIR8UTA  and  Bowwi  may  be  potted  the  last  of  tire  month. 

Cbrtbamthemums  potted  in  May  or  June  should  now  have  their  tops 
pinched  off  so  as  to  make  them  stout  bushy  plants.  Water  occasionally 
with  liquid  manure. 

PsuKNNiAL  and  BisimiiL  flower  seeds  of  all  kinds  should  now  be 
planted. 

Gbkknhousk  plants  of  all  kinds  will  need  some  attention  now  :  many 
will  need  repotting  and  pruning,  tied  up,  and  neatly  arranged  in  some  half 
shady  place  where  they  must  be  properly  watered.  Many  of  this  de- 
scription are  abutilons,  myrtles,  Pittorporums,  Eopatoriums,  acaetas,  k>e* 
Others  will  require  to  be  potted  and  plunged  in  a  warm  sunny  border  where 
they  will  make  new  wood,  especially  Euphorbias,  Ponisettia,  Begonias, 
Grardenias,  scarlet  geraniums,  oranges,  Veronicas,  salvias,  &c«  This  is  the 
best  season  for  repotting  aU  hard  wooded  winter  and  spring  flowering  plants. 

FLOWER  OARDEN  AND  SHRUBBB&T. 

Constant  attention  will  now  be  required  to  keep  the  pleasure  gronnd,  bor* 
ders  and  flower  garden  in  fine  order,  as  they  always  should  be.  Hoe  and 
rake  as  often  as  the  surface  of  the  ground  beoomes  hard,  whether  there  are 
weeds  or  not;  fireshly  stirred  soil  benefits  the  plants,  and  keeps  the  earth 
moist. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  plants,  with  the  exception  of  Verbenas  and  such  low 
growing  flowers,  require  tying  up  to  stakes ;  phloxes,  pinks,  carnations, 
lilies,  gladioluses,  &o.,  all  look  neater  and  flower  better  to  be  tied  up 
to  a  small  stake ;  indeed,  nothing  to  our  eye  looks  worse  than  to  see  the 
pinks,  phloxes,  spir»as,  and  many  of  the  tall  annuals,  all  sprawling  upon  the 
ground,  their  shoots  lying  upon  each  other|  and  their  flowers  be^attered  , 
with  dirt  from  every  heavy  shower. 

Keep  all  grass  edgings  neatly  cut  at  least  twice  during  the  month.  Clip 
box  edgings,  and  weed  and  keep  clean  thrift,  sedum  or  other  sorts  of  edg- 
ings. Hoe,  rake  and  roll  the  walks,  and  put  in  order  if  washed  away  by 
heavy  rains.  Bulbs  taken  up  may  now  have  their  places  oetopied  with  an- 
nuals, or  herbaceous  or  other  bedding  plants. 

Perpetual  roses,  just  now  going  out  of  flower,  should  be  pruned  in 
short,  and  the  plants  top  dressed  with  guano  or  old  manure,  and  neatly  dug 
around  the  roots ;  thie  will  invigorate  them  and  cause  them  to  make  a  rapid 
growth.  Verbenas,  petunias,  Lantaaas,  and  similar  growing  plants  should 
be  pegged  down  so  as  to  fill  all  the  ground  and  present  one  mass  of  bloom« 
Prairie  roses  should  be  encouraged  in  the  growth  of  their  new  wood,  as  this 
gives  the  best  flowers  next  year.  Where  the  shoots  are  not  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  stock,  many  of  the  old  ones  may  be  cut  away  at  once  to  make 
space  for  the  aew  growth. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Ornamental  Trees  adapted  for  Parks,  Lawns  and 
Pleasure  Chraunds.     By  the  Editoh. 

{Concluded  from  p.  293.) 

43.  The  Tree  or  Heaven,  (Ail&ntus  glanduUsa.) — 
The  Ailantus  is  very  extensively  planted  in  and  around  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  In  Phil- 
adelphia, it  is  a  prominent  tree  in  the  public  squares  ;  and  in 
New  York,  long  avenues  are  lined  wholly  with  this  tree.  It 
seems  a  tree  just  suited  to  the  character  of  our  people,  who, 
impatient  of  delay,  must  have  a  kind  which  will  grow  up  at 
once ;  and  the  ailantus,  of  all  forest  trees,  is  the  most  rapid 
in  its  growth  while  young.  A  few  years  since,  when  nearly 
all  Long  Island  was  laid  out  in  house  lots,  this  tree  was  in 
great  demand,  and  sold  at  enormous  prices  for  a  forest  tree. 
Latterly,  however,  it  has  not  been  so  much  in  repute,  probsp 
bly  from  the  fact  that  the  planting  of  avenues  and  house  lots 
by  speculators  in  lands  has  fallen  off. 

The  characteristic  beauties  of  the  ailantus  are  the  large 
size,  and  the  luxuriance  of  its  pinnate  foliage, — a  fine  sym- 
metrical head  without  being  clumpy, — a  smooth  and  clean 
bark,  and  the  agreeable  contrast  it  forms  with  the  round 
leaved  trees ;  these  added  to  its  rapid  growth,  attaining  the 
height  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  five  or  six  years,  have 
rendered  it  a  favorite  tree. 

The  ailantus  is  less  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  Boston  than 
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around  New  Tork,  and  in  low  or  wet  situations  it  is  often 
killed  while  young,  and  trees  of  some  age  often  lose  some 
of  their  branches.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  that  the 
trees  are  set  in  a  rather  light  soil,  on  a  dry  substratum,  where 
they  will  rarely  suffer,  as  their  growth  is  slower,  and  the 
wood  has  time  to  ripen  before  the  winter  sets  in.  It  is  rath- 
er apt  to  sucker,  especially  when  raised  from  suckers,  which 
is  often  practised.  But  if  grown  from  seed,  as  they  always 
should  be,  they  rarely  throw  up  any  underground  shoots. 

In  extensive  plantations  or  belts  of  trees,  a  few  of  the 
ailantus  grouped  with  the  others  have  a  fine  effect,  their 
large  foliage  being  admirably  adapted  for  catching  large 
masses  of  light. 

44.  Thb  Yiboilia  ob  Yellow-woob,  (VirgitisL  lutea.) 
The  Yirgilia  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  native  trees,  and 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  few  specimens  of  it  are  seen 
in  cultivation,  or  that  it  should  have  so  long  remained  compar- 
atively unknown.  Few  trees  possess  more  beauty— certainly 
none  of  its  class  (the  papilionaceous,  or  pea-blossomed  kind), 
of  which  several  are  well  known  trees,  can  compare  with  it. 

The  virgilia  is  a  native  of  Tennessee,  where  it  was*  dis- 
covered by  Michaux  the  younger,  and  it  was  first  introduced 
to  England  in  1812.  It  grows  to  good  size,  attaining  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  forms  a  dense,  tufted  and 
luxuriant  head.  Each  leaf  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
feet  long,  and  composed  of  Irom  seven  to  ten  leaflets. 

The  foliage  appecgrs  late  in  the  spring,  and  is  succeeded  in 
June  by  a  profusion  of  its  elegant  pea-shaped  flowers,  of  a 
pure  white,  which  appear  in  terminal  racemes,  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  something  in  the  way  of  the  locust,  but  more 
gracefully  arranged.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  small 
pods  or  legumes,  which  contain  the  seeds,  and  ripen  in  August 

The  virgilia  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  trees  for  a  lawn, 
especially  near  the  house,  where  its  light  and  airy  foliage,  its 
broad  and  graceful  head,  its  clusters  of  white  flowers,  the 
yellowish  hue  of  its  autumn  foliage,  and  the  smooth,  olive- 
gray  bark  of  its  winter  spray,  will  at  all  times  render  it  one 
pf  the  most  attractive  objects. 
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One  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
is  growing  in  the  narsery  grounds  of  Messrs.  Winship  &  Co., 
of  Brighton,  flowering  abundantly  every  season. 

46.  The  Black  WAiAxvTy  (Jaglans  nigra.)  The  black 
walnut  is  a  fine  ornamental  tree  ;  and  may  be  classed  with 
the  oaks  and  elms  for  the  massiveness  of  its  majestic  head, 
and  the  spread  of  its  branches.  Its  usual  height,  when  fully 
grown  in  good  soil,  is  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  when  stand- 
ing alone,  so  as  to  allow  room  on  all  sides,  it  forms  a  grand 
object.  Its  branches  extend  horizontally,  and  oftentimes 
droop  with  their  masses  of  foliage  upon  the  ground.  It  is . 
an  admirable  tree  for  lawns  of  some  extent,  where  it  will  not 
be  crowded  by  other  trees. 

The  black  walnut  is  of  tolerably  rapid  growth,  and  soon 
attains  a  fair  size  ;  it  has  been  often  objected  to  as  of  slow 
growth  ;  but  this  we  apprehend  has  been  on  account  of  the 
specimens  which  have  been  planted  having  been  fresh  from 
their  native  locality.  If  raised  from  seeds  in  nurseries,  or 
grown  from*  very  young  trees,  they  make  an  abundance  of 
roots,  and  when  transplanted  advance  as  rapidly  as  most 
other  forest  trees. 

46.  The  Three-thorned  Acacia,  (OlediischiB,  tria* 
canthos.)  The  three-thomed  Acacia,  or  Honey  Locust, 
as  it  is  often  called,  though  possessing  no  very  great  combi- 
nation of  qualities  as  an  ornamental  tree,  is  still  sufficiently 
distinct  and  beautiful  to  merit  a  place  in  plantations  of  any 
extent.  Its  delicate  pinnate  foliage  is  extremely  light,  airy 
and  graceful,  and  as  it  is  of  a  very  light  shining  green,  it  pre- 
sents, both  in  its  form  as  well  as  color,  a  marked  contrast 
with  the  heavy  masses  of  foliage  and  more  sombre  tints  of 
other  trees.  The  feathery  leaflets,  when  agitated  by  a  light 
breeze,  glisten  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  light  up  with  a  bril- 
liancy unusual  among  trees. 

The  acacia  is  of  moderately  rapid  growth,  attaining  the 
height  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  eight  or  ten  years.  It 
rises  with  a  straight,  though  somewhat  twisted  stem,  and  its 
branches  extend  horizontally,  forming  a  handsome  head. 
The  bark  is  of  a  grayish  brown,  and  is  armed  with  strong 
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prickles  which  stand  oat  from  the  old  as  well  as  young  wood, 
often  in  clusters,  giving  to  the  tree  a  somewhat  formidable 
aspect.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  add  lightness  to  a  group 
of  trees,  the  three-thomed  acacia  is  one  of  the  best  to 
produce  this  effect.  It  is  preferable  to  the  common  locust, 
as  it  does  not  sucker  like  that  tree,  nor  is  it  so  much  attacked 
by  the  borer. 

47.  The  Chestnut,  (Castanea  vesca  var.  americana,) 
The  chestnut  is  second  only  in  rank  to  the  oak.  Like  that 
tree  it  throws  up  a  massive  trunk,  clothed  with  heavy  veM- 
ure,  and  both  in  the  amplitude  of  its  head  and  general  ar* 
rangement  of  the  branches  and  spray,  it  forms  a  magnificent 
tree.  The  foliage  is  large,  deep  green,  entire,  and  glossy, 
and  in  young  trees,  is  nearly  a  foot  long.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  conspicuous  and  showy,  and  are  succeeded  by  the 
nuts,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  outer  calyx  which  is 
covered  with  sharp  prickles. 

The  chestnut,  when  growing  in  its  favorite  locality,  attains 
the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  broad  and  hand- 
some head ;  its  rate  of  growth  is  two  to  three  feet  a  year.  It 
lives  to  a  very  great  age ;  one  tree,  the  Tortmouth  Chestnut, 
mentioned  by  Loudon,  {Art.  £rj<.)  being  in  all  probably  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  old,  having  been  growing  before 
the  Conquest  in  1066. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  adapted  to  all  situations,  too  much 
cannot  be  said.  We  have  already  noticed  two  superb  speci- 
mens which  we  saw  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Manice,  at  Hemp- 
sted,  L.  I.,  (XY,  p.  632,)  and  whether  for  the  lawn  or  for  a 
picturesque  arrangement  of  trees,  the  chestnut  must  occupy 
a  prominent  place.  What  we  have  said  of  the  oak  will  in 
some  degree  attach  to  the  chestnut,  and  we  need  not  enlarge 
upon  the  merits  of  a  tree  so  eminently  ornamental. 

48.  The  Sassafras  Tree,  {haitrus  sassafras.)  This 
is  a  fine  native  tree,  but  little  known  and  sparingly  plant- 
ed. It  is  a  native  species,  growing  upon  thct  banks  of  the 
Hudson  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  foliage 
is  deep  green,  glossy,  oval  or  three-lobed,  and  fonns  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  other  .trees.   The  flowers  are  ydloWi 
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and  appear  in  cluslera  moderately  early  in  the  season,  and 
are  succeeded  by  oval  bright  blue  berries. 
.  The  growth  of  the  sassafras  is  moderate,  attaining  the 
height  of  twenty  feet  in  eight  or  ten  years.  Its  branches  are 
irregnlarly  disposed,  and  the  head  has  a  picturesque  outline. 
Viewing  it  in  all  its  characteristics,  it  is  a  tree  which  should 
be  introduced  into  all  collections  of  trees. 

49.  The  Sausburia  or  Ginkgo  Tree,  (SalisburiBL  adi* 
anHfolia.)  The  Salisburia  is  a  rare  tree  in  American  collec- 
tions, and  but  few  specimens  of  any  size  exist  in  the  coun-^ 
try.  The  largest  stands  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Hamr 
ilton,  at  Woodlands,  near  Philadelphia,  and  the  next  in  size  is 
that  now  growing  on  Boston  Common,  where  it  was  re- 
moved several  years  since  from  the  garden  of  the  late  Gard- 
ner Greene.  Within  a  few  years  it  has  recovered  from  its 
removal,  and  as  it  is  now  growing  rapidly  it  will  soon  ex- 
hibit the  real  character  and  beauty  of  this  fine  tree. 

In  its  native  country  (China  or  Japan)  it  attains  to  a  large 
size,  and  according  to  Loudon,  '<  resembles  in  form  Ihe  wal- 
nut, but  is  more  conical  in  its  growth."  It  rises  with  an 
erect  and  straight  trunk  with  ascending  branches,  and  makes 
a  "regular  conical  and  spiry  topped  head"  The  leaves  re- 
semble  those  of  one  of  our  native  fern  (Adianium  vulgare^) 
from  whence  its  specific  name.  They  are  thick,  fleshy,  and 
smooth  on  both  sides,  and  the  veins  are  all  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  run  from  the  base  to  the  top  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  monocotyledonous  plants.  They  are  of  a  somewhat 
triangular  form,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  abrupt  and  notch- 
ed at  the  opposite  end,  thickest  at  the  margin,  and  are  dis- 
posed alternately  along  the  branches.  It  is  the  singular  and 
peculiarly  formed  leaf,  added  to  the  stately  habit  of  the  Salis- 
buria which  renders  it  so  strikingly  ornamental.  Few  per* 
sons,  even  those  not  familiar  with  the  forms  and  character^ 
istics  of  trees,  would  fail  to  notice  it  wherever  growing. 

Too  rare  and  scarce  to  be  introduced  abundantly  at  pres- 
ent, what  specimens  are  planted  should  be  near  the  house, 
either  disposed  singly  on  the  lawn  or  placed  on  the  margin  of 
ornamental  plantations,  where  its  beantiful  spiral  fonn,  and 
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it8  singular  foliage,  will  add  to  the  picturesque  character  of 
the  grounds.  It  does  not  grow  very  rapidly,  and  a  tree  ten 
years  planted  in  good  soil  will  attain  a  height  of  fifteen  feet 
or  more. 

60.  Ths  Wespino  Willow,  {SaKx  babylAnica.)  The 
weeping  willow  is  so  universally  known,  admired  and 
planted,  that  we  need  scarcely  give  any  description  of  it ;  and 
our  remarks  will  therefore  rather  be  confined  to  its  disposi- 
tion in  ornamental  landscape,  where  it  is  too  often  intro- 
duced inappropriately,  and  without  adding  to  the  expression 
or  beauty  of  the  grounds. 

"  The  weeping  willow,"  says  Oilpin,  "  is  a  very  pictur- 
esque tree.  It  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  Lombardy  Poplar. 
The  light  airy  spray  of  the  poplar  rises  perpendicularly ;  that 
of  the  weeping  willow  is  pendent.  The  shape  of  the  leaf 
is  conformable  to  the  pensile  character  of  the  tree ;  and  its 
spray,  which  is  still  lighter  than  that  of  the  poplar,  is  more 
easily  put  in  motion  by  a  breath  of  air.  The  weeping  wil- 
low, however,"  he  adds  truly,  "  is  not  adapted  to  sublime 
subjects.  We  wish  it  not  to  screen  the  broken  buttress,  and 
gothic  windows  of  an  Abbey,  nor  to  overshadow  the  bat- 
tlements of  a  ruined  castle.  These  offices  it  resigns  to  the 
oak,  whose  dignity  can  support  them.  The  weeping  willow 
seeks  a  humbler  scene — some  romantic  foot-path  bridge 
which  it  half  conceals— or  some  glassy  pool  over  which  it 
hangs  its  streaming  foliage 


and  dips 


Its  pendant  bongfas,  stooping  as  if  to  driok. 

In  these  situations  it  appears  in  character ;  and  of  course  to 
advantage." 

This  is  the  true  office  of  this  elegant  pensile  tree,  whose 
streaming  boughs  and  weeping  form  awaken  the  most  inter- 
esting associations,  poetical,  melancholy  and  devotional.  The 
tender  and  melancholy  recollections  of  the  captive  children  of 
Israel,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  this  tree,  says  Sir 
Thos.  Dick  Lander,  "  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  give  it 
an  interest  in  every  human  bosom  that  may  have  been  touched 
by  the  strains  of  the  Psalmist :  <  By  the  waters  of  Babylon 
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we  sat  down  and  wept,  when  we  remembered  thee,  O  Sion ! 
as  for  onr  harps  we  hanged  them  upon  the  willows  that  were 
therein.'  " 

A  tree  with  such  associatioDS,  and  so  long  consecrated  to 
the  offices  of  grief  and  melancholy,  is  not  fitted  to  ornament 
the  lawn,  or  depend  its  branches  from  groups  or  planta- 
tions near  buildings  of  any  extent  or  architectural  beauty. 
Here  it  is  out  of  place :  for  it  does  not  group  well  with 
the  oak,  the  elm,  and  other  stately  trees.  Its  peculiar  grace- 
ful and  drooping  spray  and  foliage  are  adapted  to  humbler 
scenes ;  and  around  some  neat  and  secluded  cottage,  situated 
in  some  sylvan  dell,  or  near  to  some  streamlet  or  lake,  its 
pendent  boughs  are  in  perfect  keeping :  there,  and  on  the  mar^ 
gins  of  rivers,  and  bordering  low  grounds,  it  harmonizes  and 
adds  expression  to  the  scene. 

The  genuine  5.  babylonica  is  the  only  beautiful  species ; 
it  grows  rapidly,  and  attains  a  good  sfze  in  five  or  six  years. 

61.  The  Scotch  Larch,  {Lhrix  europcb^a,)  The  Larch 
is  an  elegant  tree,  and  is  generally  admired  and  considerably 
planted;  but  yet  not  to  the  extent  which  its  merits  de- 
serve. Not  only  is  it  a  handsome  tree,  but  it  grows  so 
freely,  and  thrives  on  such  poor  soil,  that  every  individual 
who  has  any  spare  ground  should  make  a  plantation  larger 
or  smaller  every  year.  The  example  of  the  Duke  of  Athol 
has  been  so  often  published  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
it.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
New  England  which  might  be  covered  with  a  growth  of 
larch  in  fifty  years. 

But  we  speak  more  particularly  of  the  larch  as  an  orna- 
mental tree.  It  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  ever- 
greens and  the  deciduous  trees.  It  rises  with  a  straight  and 
erect  trunk,  and  the  branches  which  are  horizontal  at  first 
assume  with  age  a  graceful  drooping  habit.  Its  spiry  top 
and  picturesque  outline  harmonize  with  other  trees,  and  give 
the  boldness  and  expression  of  the  scenery  of  its  native  lo- 
cality, where  it  overhangs  rocks  and  precipices,  and  coven 
thousands  of  acres  on  the  Alps  of  France,  the  Apennines 
of  Italy,  and  the  Tyrol  mountains  of  Germany. 
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The  larch  grows  exceedingly  rapid,  and  attains  the  height 
of  twenty  feet  in  six  or  eight  years.  The  foliage  is  of  a 
light  and  pleasing  green,  and  appears  early  in  the  spring, 
while  the  evergreen  trees  have  not  pat  on  their  summer  hue. 
Around  the  mansion  it  should  be  introduced  sparingly,  for 
when  in  too  large  quantities  their  spiry  tops  look  formal  and 
destroy  the  graceful  effect. 

The  American  larch  or  bacmatack,  though  thought  but 
little  of,  we  consider  a  most  picturesque  tree :  it  is  less  regu- 
lar in  its  outline  than  the  European,  though  in  other  respects 
similar. 

There  are  several  other  trees  well  deserving  a  place  in  ev^y 
ornamental  plantation.  They  are  the  Peperidge  Tree,  the 
Hop  Hornbeam,  the  Liquidaihber,  the  Paper  Mulberry,  ^. 
These  we  may  notice  and  describe  at  another  time  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  have  done  in  our  list  now  concluded. 


Art.  II.     Principles  and  Practice  of  OraJUng. 
From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

No.  YI. — Section  IY.  Oeneral  Observations  on  Bdih 
sDra,  {Oreffes  en  icusscn.) — ^Previously  to  commencing  the 
operations  connected  with  this  series,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  stocks,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  their  bark 
can  be  easily  detached  from  their  alburnum ;  otherwise  we 
must  wait  till  it  will  do  so.  Other  considerations,  not  less 
important,  merit  some  details,  because  on  them  the  success 
of  the  buds  generally  depends.  Calm  weather  should  al- 
ways be  chosen ;  and  the  work  should  be  suspended  when 
the  sun  raises  the  thermometer  above  78^  of  Fahrenheit. 

We  ought  also  to  avoid  performing  the  operation  when  the 
•dcy  threatens  rain ;  for  this,  in  falling  on  the  budded  plants, 
filters  into  the  wounds  made  in  them,  and  mixing  with  the 
aap,  instantly  decomposes  it,  and  the  bud  consequently  per- 
ishes in  a  few  days ;  thus  rendering  it  necessary  to  recom- 
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mence  the  operation,  on  the  return  of  fine  weather,  and  al- 
ways on  another  part  of  the  stock  analogous  to  the  first. 

Budding  is  practised  excIusiTely  on  woody  {dants,  either 
on  their  stems  or  branches,  of  which  the  sisse  may  vary  from 
the  thickness  of  a  quill  to  that  of  three  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. We  may  insert  several  buds  on  the  same  stem,  either 
for  making  it  fork,  or  for  other  purposes ;  or  on  branches, 
with  the  view  of  uniting  upon  them  various  species  or  varie- 
ties. I  shall  divide  the  different  kinds  of  budding  into  two 
groups ;  the  first  comprising  those  with  pushing  eyes,  <Bt7 
paussant;  the  second,  those  with  dormant  eyes,  (til  dor-' 
mant 

Budding  with  Pushino  Etes.  Figs.  35, 36, 37,  38.  ( Greffe 
en  icusson  a  (bH  paussanty^IntempemXe  and  cold  countries, 
this  operation  ought  to  be  performed  during  the  first  rise  of 
the  sap ;  for  by  deferring  much  longer,  the  shoots  springing 
from  the  inserted  buds  will  be  in  danger  of  not  being  suffi- 
ciently matured  for  withstanding  the  frost :  besides,  this  prac- 
tice has  the  effect  of  weakening  the  stocks,  by  depriving 
them  of  a  large  quantity  of  foliage  which  they  will  then 
have  acquired,  it  being  necessary  to  cut  back  the  stocks  an 
inch  or  so  above  the  bud,  in  order  that  it  may  be  induced  to 
push  immediately  after  its  insertion,  and  care  must  always  be 
taken  that  the  portion  of  stock  left  above  be  furnished  with 
one  or  two  shoots  or  leaves.     The  object  of  leaving  this, 
small  piece  of  stem  is  to  attract  and  concentrate  the  sap  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bud.     For  the  better  fulfilling  this,  and  for 
preventing  the  inconveniences  above  pointed  out,  they  now 
do  not  immediately  cut  off  the  shoots  from  the  stock ;  in-- 
stead  of  doing  so  they  bend  them  into  the  form  of  a  hunts- 
man's horn,  an4  keep  them  in  that  state  till  the  buds  have- 
fairly  commenced  io  push,  and  then  they  cut  them  back  to< 
within  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  bud.  This  operation,, 
although  less  injurious  than  the  preceding,  causes  the  priva- 
tion of  a  great  quantity  of  foliage  at  the  time  when  the  trees, 
are  most  in  want  of  it,  for  protection  against  the  excessive 
heat  and  drought,  which  is  almost  certain  to  occur,  at  that 

VOL.  XVII. ^NO.  VIII.  44 
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period  of  the  ieuon  ;  end  the  coDteqnence  ia  that  the  TJgor 
of  the  tree  is  saddenly  checked  ;  and  nothing  but  abundant 
mterlDgfl  can  possibly  re-establish  it.     This  mode  of  bud- 
ding is  only  used  for  a  few  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  among 
the  latter,  Roses  are  more  especially  included,  the  species  or 
rarieties  called  Hybrid  Perpetuals  (Remontantes),  and  Ben- 
gals being  worked  in  this  way ;  but  those  amateurs  who  find 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  [vactising  it,  and  who  wish 
to  maintain  the  vigor  of  their  stocks,  make  a  point  of  jsre- 
serving  as  many  leaves 
as  possible,  and  bud  only 
the    strong  shoots  and 
branches;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  weak,   they 
only  cut  them  back  when 
the  inserted  buds  are  in 
a  good  state  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

There  are  also  some 
fruit  trees  which  we  can- 
not bud  by  this  mode  be- 
fore the  leaves  moke  their 
appearance,  such  as  the 
Mulberry,  Walnut,  Che8^ 

succeed  well  with  these,  it  is  necessary  to  take  buds  from  the 
two-year-old  wood ;  and  in  this  case  the  branches  had  better 
be  cut  off  in  March,  and  preserved  as  has  been  directed  for 
the  shoots  intended  for  cleft  grafting.  When  the  vegetation 
of  the  stocks  destined  for  the  reception  of  these  buda  shall 
have  become  decidedly  active,  the  branches  should  be  taken 
from  their  eutreachment,  washed  without  much  rubbing, 
then  wrapped  in  a  damp  cloth  and  placed  from  30  to  40  hours 
in  a  moist  atmosphere  of  between  60°  and  77**  P.,  in  order  to 
expand  their  latent  sap,  so  as  to  render  it  possible  to  detach 
their  bark  from  the  alburnum  without  laceration. 

This  state  of  the  sap,  almost  indispensable  for  the  proper 
raising  of  the  buds,  is  also  necessary  for  the  budding  pet^ 
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iMrmed  later ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  teaeoii,  the  buds  are 
removed  aa  follows : — ^With  the  blade  of  the  grafting  knife, 
we  cut  the  dioot  obliquely  (see  fig.  36);  then  we  place  the 
blade  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  eye,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  it,  accompanied  with  a  large  slice  of  bark  ; 
in  order  to  facilitate  this  operation  we  make  the  blade  de- 
scend, sloping  towards  the  eye,  cutting  through  the  bark,  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  alburnum.  The  blade  should  preserve 
the  same  slope  for  passing  under  the  eye,  and  continuing  its 
course  until  it  meets  the  first  cut.  This  eye,  furnished  with 
its  two  appendages,  should  be  keenly  examined  when  turned 
up ;  and  for  this  examination,  as  well  as  for  everything  else 
requiring  to  be  done  before  placing  it  in  the  stock,  we  take 
it  lightly  between  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  one 
of  these  we  gently  bend  down  the  portion  of  bark  placed 
above  the  cmrculumf^  then  by  means  of  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand,  and  the  blade  of  the  grafting  knife,  placed  in  the 
same  hand,  we  can  take  hold  of  the  alburnum  above  the 
point,  and  remove  it ;  but  this  removal  should  not  extend  be- 
yond the  corculumy  which  ought  to  be  preserved  entire.  If 
in  consequence  of  not  being  well  habituated  in  raising  the 
eye,  the  patch  of  alburnum  is  too  thick  (and  this  we  shall 
always  know  to  be  the  case  when  it  brings  the  eye  along  with 
it,)  we  must  thin  the  whole,  in  order  that  it  may  separate 
without  tearing  out  that  essential  part.  Then,  in  front  of 
the  stock,  with  reference  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  plant- 
ed, proceed  as  follows :  With  the  blade  of  the  grafting  knife 
make  a  horizontal  incision,  which  shall  embrace  almost  one- 
third  of  the  stock,  cutting  through  the  bark  as  far  as  the  al- 
burnum ;  another  incision  to  the  same  depth  should  be  made 
downwards  and  perpendicular  to  the  first,  the  -two  rei»esent- 
ing  the  letter  T ;  then  slightly  raise  the  bark  at  the  circular 
cut,  taking  care  that  in  doing  so  the  handle  of  the  budding 
knife  does  not  bruise  the  cambium.^ 

*  A  icienlifie  naaan,  for  which  I  am  inclined  to  fobstitate  that  of  root,  seeiof  that  thii 
tnall  fkuhj  body,  already  iibroiif  and  half-woody,  U  attached  to  the  farm,  eye,  or  Tita 
point,  which  eaaaot,  withoot  ita  aMiftaace,  implant  itfelf  in  the  itock. 

t  A  gammy  temi-erystaliced  lubitanee,  which  exists  under  the  bark,  and  rwnaias  at. 
B  chad  to  the  albiirnam. 
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Thus  prepsredy  as  seen  at  fig.  36,  the  bad  should  be  intro- 
duced under  the  two  lips  of  the  cut,  then  only  partially  open- 
ed, for  it  is  generally  by  the  bud  being  pushed  and  gently 
pressed  in  by  the  thin  part  of  the  handle  of  the  budding 
knife,  and  in  conjunction  with  it,  that  the  opening  is  suffi- 
ciently effected.  When  the  bud  is  perfectly  fitted  at  the 
base,  and  placed  as  is  represented,  the  portion  of  bark  which 
extends  above  the  transverse  line  is  cut  off.  This  op^ation 
•  is  represented  by  fig.  37.  The  two  lips  are  then  brought  to- 
wards each  other,  and  fixed  over  the  bark  appertaining  to  the 
bud,  by  means  of  a  ligature,  generally  of  woollen  or  thick 
cotton  thread  ;  the  length  of  this  thread  being  proportioned 
to  the  thickness  of  the  stock;  two-thirds  of  the  length 
should  be  kept  in  reserve  in  the  right  hand,  the  rest  at  the 
disposal  of  the  left.  Thus  divided,  we  place  it  opposite  die 
bud,  and  draw  the  two  ends  with  a  moderate  force,  crossing 
them  above  the  bud,  and  as  close  to  it  as  possible,  without 
covering  it.  Two  or  three  other  turns  should  be  made  in  the 
same  manner.  With  regard  to  the  finishing  of  the  ligature, 
of  which  the  object  is  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  wound,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  wind  the  thread  continuously  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  finally  secure  it  by  a  half-knot.  When  the  stocks 
are  extremely  vigorous,  it  is  prudent  to  inspect  the  ligatures 
soon  after  their  application,  and  to  loosen  them  occasionally, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  buds  from  being  strangled.  When 
the  bud  shldl  have  completely  taken,  the  ligature  may  be  re- 
moved ;  and  we  then  take  care  to  cut  off  all  shoots  spring- 
ing from  the  stock  below  the  bud,  in  order  that  the  latter 
may  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  sap. 

Budding  with  Dormant  Etes.  ( Greffe  en  icusson  a  eet7 
<forman^.)— ^Sometime  previous  to  performing  this  operation, 
we  ought  to  select  the  place  on  each  stock  which  the  bud 
should  occupy,  and  remove  all  shoots  likely  to  deprive  the 
latter  of  the  free  contact  of  air.  If  this  proceeding  has  been 
so  far  neglected  as  to  be  put  in  execution  only  a  few  days 
before  budding,  it  is  likely  to  occasion  an  interruption  of  the 
sap,  and  consequent  adherence  of  the  bark  to  the  alburnum. 
Jf  there  has  been  such  negligence,  then  the  removal  of  the 
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shoots  should  only  take  place  at  the  moment  when  the  bud  is 
to  be  inserted;  and  e^en  with  this  precaution!  there  is  a 
chance  of  bad  success. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  this  mode  of  budding  has  im- 
mense advantages  over  all  others,  seeing  that,  if  the  buds  do 
not  succeed,  the  stocks  are  but  little  deteriorated  by  the  pro- 
ceeding ;  there  is  frequently  an  opportunity  of  making  a  sec- 
ond operation  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  first ;  and,  as  a 
last  resource,  these  stocks  may  be  budded  the  following  sea- 
son by  the  same  mode,  or  by  any  other  which  their  size  may 
determine. 

The  various  kinds  of  plants  which  may  be  budded,  by 
dormant  eyes,  differ  very  much  as  regards  the  period  of  the 
flow  of  sap,  and  the  ler^th  of  time  it  continues ;  it  is  there- 
fore of  great  importance  to  watch  attentively  the  growth  of 
each  species,  in  order  to  seize  the  most  favorable  moment  for 
budding  with  chance  of  success.  I  confess  that  this  requires 
some  practice.  Our  experienced  budders  judge  that  it  is 
time  to  perform  the  operation  when  three-fourths  at  least  of 
the  shoots  of  each  stock  have  ceased  to  push ;  in  this  state 
the  bark  of  every  tree  is  mature,  and  yet  can  be  easily  de- 
tached from  the  woody  substance  which  it  covers,  and  the 
sap  being  more  stationary,  we  no  longer  dread  its  impetuous 
superabundance,  which  always  proves  detrimental  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  buds,  frequently  causing  many  of  them  to  perish 
from  plethora ;  in  this  case  we  say  the  sap  has  drowned  them. 
If,  however,  circumstances'  render  it  necessary  to  bud  before 
this  excessive  flow  of  sap  is  over,  which  will  be  indicated 
by  the  great  number  of  shoots  still  forming,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  back  all  their  herbaceous  tops  as  soon  as  the  bud 
is  inserted. 

All  that  relates  to  the  operation  of  this  mode  of  budding 
is  referable  to  that  which  has  been  stated  concerning  the  pre- 
ceding. With  regard  to  the  ligature,  it  is  best  to  remove  it 
at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  in  order  to  avoid  the  stagnant  moisture 
which  it  retains  about  the  bud,  and  which  is  prejudiciid  to 
the  latter  during  winter.  The  heads  of  the  stocks  thus  bud- 
ded should  be  cut  back  in  the  following  spring ;  for  we  must 
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not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  perfoim  this  opaiatioD,  moie  espe- 
cially on  some  delicate  species  having  gummy  sap. 

Where  propagation  is  carried  on  in  a  small  but  careful  vay, 
they  cot  back  the  stock  to  within  one-eighth  of  an  inch  above 
the  bud.  The  principles  of  this  operation  ought  to  be  based  on 
those  detailed  in  treating  of  [Muning  near  a  terminal  bad 
[■loping  behind  the  bud,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  stock].  In  extensive  opeiatioiu,  the  cutting  back 
is  done  roughly  at  three  or  four  inches  above  the  bud,  in  txt' 
der  that  the  stump  may  serve  as  a  support  to  the  shoot  pro- 
duced by  the  bud,  which  is  temporarily  fastened  to  it ;  and 
then  the  stump  is  not  cut  back  till  Hay  or  later,  when  many 
of  the  shoots  require  taller  supporters. 

BODDIMQ   WITH  TBE  SBULD  SEMOVED   WTTHOIIT   AbBUXHTTIf : 

&g.  39.  ( Greje  en  ieutaon  it- 
nttie  de  M»,)  This  mode,  some- 
a  what  more  complicated  than  the 
piecediag,  is  employed  for  propa- 
gating delicate  trees  and  shrubs 
with  tender  wood,  and  thin,  ten- 
der bark.  The  shield  is  usually 
raised  as  follows :  we  trace  its  form 
with  the  blade  of  the  graAiiig 
knife,  cutting  completely  through 
the  bark,  and  having  removed  a 
portion  of  that  adjoining,  (fig.  36,) 
we  then  press  the  shield  between 
the  fingers,  and  wrench  it,  in  or^ 
der  to  detach  it  from  its  position, 
accompanied  with  the  small  fleshy 
body  tmder  the  eye  ;  for,  if  by 
mischance  it  be  found  bruised,  or 
„  if  it  remain  attached  to  the  albar> 

j^.99.  BaAfiivviMadrcww  uum,  the  shield must  be  destroyed, 
i«t&,,«a.iai  ^     and  another  substituted.  The  fre- 

ytf^itj,  quent  occurrence  of  this  inconve- 

nience has  girea  rise  to  an  infallible  means  of  avoiding  it. 
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It  consists  in  employing  a  fine  wire,  as  indicated  at  i,  and 
maintaining  it  in  that  position,  whilst  pulling  the  two  ends ; 
it  is  made  to  glide  along  the  alburnum,  easily  detaching  the 
shield  with  the  eye  adhering  to  it.  The  bud  is  placed  in  the 
same  way  as  directed  for  those  in  the  preceding  modes. 

BUBBIIIO  WITH  THK  ShIBLD  PI«ACB]>  IIV  AN  OPXIONO  MADE  Of 
THE  FORM  OT  A  T  RETEB8ED  ( J^),'    fig.  40.       (  CrTeffe  en  icU$$On 

plade  dans  une  plaie  faiti  en  forme  de  T  renver$e^  ( j^). 

OperoHon. — Cut  a  shield  of  which  the  point  shall  be 
above  the  eye ;  see  a.  Raise  this  shield  by  means  of  a  wire^ 
as  above  explained ;  make  in  the  stock  an  opening  by  cuts 
indicated  in  the  figure,  and  there  insert  the  shield  by  intro- 
ducing its  point  at  the  base  of  the  opening ;  unite  the  parts, 
and  secure  the  whole  by  a  ligature,  which  should  commence 
below  the  eye. 

This  mode  of  budding  is  preferable  to  all  others  for  propa- 
gating the  good  species  and  varieties  of  oranges  and  olives, 
and  dl  other  tender  trees  with  gummy  sap. 


Art.  III.    Market  Gardening  around  London. 

By  J.  W.  Outhill. 

Market  gardening  around  London  is  carried  on  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  other  city.  The 
quantity  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  required  to  supply  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  two  millions,  is  immense,  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  ground  must  be  cultivated — and  well  cultivated 
too— for  this  purpose.  Consequently  the  art  of  market  gar- 
dening is  thoroughly  understood,  and  carried  to  the  highest 
state  of  perfection. 

Very  little,  however,  has  been  written  upon  this  subject ; 
and  though  we  have  occasionally  noticed  brief  articles  on  the 
growth  of  the  grape,  the  strawberry  and  some  other  fruits,  as 
practised  by  Messrs.  Wilmot,  Keens,  and  other  extensive  grow- 
ers, no  particular  or  minute  description  of  the  vegetable  garden- 
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ing  has  been  published  until  the  present  year,  when  a  series  of 
most  excellent  papers  has  q>peared  in  the  Gardeners^  Ckronr 
icUy  by  Mr.  Cuthill,  describing  the  whole  course  of  cultiva- 
tion as  practised  by  the  most  extensive  market  gardeners  who 
supply  Covent  Garden,  the  greatest  of  the  London  markets. 
Mr,  Cuthill  has  done  a  great  service  in  giving  to  the  garden- 
ing world  the  entire  routine  of  practice  of  these  London  cul- 
tivators. Mr.  Errington,  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  skil- 
ful gardeners,  and  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject  of 
market  gardens,  highly  compliments  Mr.  Cuthill  for  his  ex- 
cellent papers.     He  says : — 

"  All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  London  mar- 
ket men,  but  not  every  one  bred  and  located  in  the  country 
can  get  an  opportunity  to  be  an  eye  witness  of  their  excel- 
lent modes  of  cropping,  based  on  long  experience,  and  sought 
out  with  an  anxiety  sharpened  by  high  rentalsj  and  the 
severity  of  competition.  Many  of  our  farmers,  who  talk  so 
much  about  land  wearing  out,  would  doubtless  stare  to  see 
men  taking  first  rate  crops  from  a  plot  of  ground  on  which, 
perhaps,  the  same  crop  has  been  repeated,  it  may  be,  at  least 
forty  times  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Now  as  these  keen 
practitioners  wUl  not  "  write  a  book,"  but  would  rather  retain 
a  monopoly  in  the  shrine-making,  art  for  the  goddess  Diana, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Cuthill  has  produced  a  series  of 
papers  which  cannot  but  be  of  eminent  service  bodi  to  agri- 
culturists and  horticulturists ;  and  I  can  only  wish  that  they 
may  receive  the  attention  they  deserve." 

These  papers  of  Mr.  Cuthill  are  not  all  applicable  to  culti- 
vation in  our  climate,  where  there  is  six  months  of  severe  frost 
and  cold :  but  still  they  are  full  of  valuable  hints,  and  with 
the  omission  of  some  parts,  which  refer  to  crops  not  exten- 
sively cultivated  here,  we  shall  endeavor  to  find  room  for 
them  in  our  pages. 

What  Mr.  Cuthill  says  in  reference  to  repeated  cropping 
will  we  hope  be  attentively  read ;  for  in  these  days  of  "  high 
fanning,"  when  "  rotation"  is  the  only  thing  that  will  prevent 
the  entire  exhaustion  of  our  farms  and  gardens,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  read  a  bit  of  conmion  sense^  applied  to  agricultural  and 
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horticultural  art ;  and  those  scientific  amateurs  who  have 
gathered  all  their  ideas  of  cultivation  from  reading  Liebig,  and 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  charcoal,  spent  tan,  lime,  peat, 
gypsum,  ashes,  saltpetre,  &c.,  are  the  only  agents  which  are 
to  renovate  and  enrich  our  poor,  impoverished  and  worn  out 
soils,  may  gather  a  useftil  lesson  from  Mr.  Outhill's  observa- 
tions.— Ed. 

General  Remarks  touching  Rotation  op  Crops,  &c.— 
If  we  take  a  five-acre  piece  of  ground,  say  in  November,  we 
shall  find  it  fall  of  cabbages,  which  being  planted  out  about 
the  25th  of  October,  will  be  strong  healthy  plants.  The  mo- 
ment these  are  off,  the  land  is  again  trenched  and  cropped 
with  early  celery,  in  well  dunged  trenches  six  feet  apart, 
with  two  or  three  rows  of  lettuces  or  coleworts  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  for  market  gardeners  do  not  mould  up  celery  until  it  is 
very  large  (often  18  inches  high),  so* there  is  plenty  of  time 
for  a  crop  of  cabbages,  coleworts,  or  lettuces  to  come  to  ma- 
turity. When  the  celery  is  removed,  the  ground  is  cropped^ 
with  winter-greens,  and  again  cleared  off,  for  nothing  pays  so. 
well  as  the  London  greens  or  young  unhearted  cabbages.  In. 
November,  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Fulham,  has  often  upwards  of  20 acres 
of  these,  besides  20  acres  of  cabbages ;  every  hole  and  cor- 
ner under  trees,  and  all  spare  places  being  full.  When  the 
five-acred  piece  is  cleared  of  coleworts,  say  by  the  1st  of 
March,  it  is  again  dunged  and  trenched  and  sown  with  onions, 
and  very  often  lettuces  are  planted  in  the  beds  as  well  as  in 
the  alleys.  When  the  onions  are  off,  the  ground  is  trenched 
and  planted  with  cabbages  or  coleworts,  &c.;  next  spring  a 
crop  of  cauliflowers,  gherkin  cucumbers,  French  beans,  or 
scarlet  runners  is  taken  off ;  but  the  grand  point  in  the  course 
of  rotation  is  to  be  continually  sowing,  and  whatever  plants 
are  ready  when  the  ground  is  empty  to  plant  these.  The 
land  can  well  sustain  so  much  cropping  on  account  of  the 
heavy  dungings,  trenchings,  and  hoeings  which  it  receives. 
If  you  ask  a  market  gardener  what  is  to  succeed  this  or  that 
crop,  the  answer  is,  "  Don't  know,  it  depends  upon  what  is 
ready  for  planting."  Continued  trenching  two  spades  deep 
for  any  crop  seems  expensive ;  but  a  strong  Irish  laborer  will 
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turn  over  from  12  to  14  rods  a  day,  with  comparative  ease, 
and  I  may  here  state  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Irish  laborer 
the  prices  of  vegetables  would  be  much  higher.  Market 
gardeners  know  that  after  an  active  crop  the  top  soil  for  several 
inches  deep  is  entirely  exhausted,  and  hence  the  reason  for 
continual  trenching,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  top  soil,  that 
but  a  few  months  before  had  been  turned  down,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  dung,  to  enrich  it  and  fit  it  for  active  use  along 
with  the  half  decayed  manure. 

Market  gardening  is  well  conducted  about  London,  and  if 
young  gardeners  were  to  spend  only  one  year  with  such  men 
as  Messrs.  Fitch,  of  Fulham,  it  would  teach  them  a  lesson 
which  would  amply  repay  a  twelve  month's  hard  labor. 
They  would  be  taught  there  how  to  grow  digestible  vegeta- 
bles, and  not  those  stunted  blue  cabbages  and  other  things ' 
that  are,  in  too  many  cases,  huddled  up  in  walled-in  gar- 
dens. I  am  almost  certain  that  the  day  will  arrive  when  the 
latter  will  be  converted  into  fordng  grounds,  and  when  vege- 
tables will  be  grown  in  the  open  fields,  which  are  their  prop- 
er places.  If  a  farmer  were  to  send  his  son  to  be  a  laborer 
in  a  market  garden  for  a  year  or  two,  the  value  of  such  a 
school  to  such  a  man  in  after  life  would  be  great  to  himself, 
his  landlord,  and  to  the  country  at  large.  The  expensive 
system  of  a  market  garden  would  not  be  required  in  a  farm  ,* 
it  could  not  be  maintained  ;  but  it  would  show  him  that  one 
acre  cultivated  by  the  spade  is  equal  to  five  by  the  plough. 
We  know  that  some  market  gardeners  use  the  plough ;  but 
how  does  it  pay  7  Their  things  are  always  the  last  sold,  and 
that  for  the  most  part  to  the  hawker,  whose  name  will  tell 
the  price  obtained.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  have  a  scari- 
fier plough  in  all  market  gardens,  in  order  to  tear  up  the  earth 
after  the  carts  in  wet  weather.  Some  years  ago  I  took  the 
late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  over  Messrs.  Fitch's  grounds. 
Till  then  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  enormous  expenses  of 
keeping  a  large  garden.  "  I  have  not  seen,"  said  he,  "  on 
the  whole  150  acres,  a  weed  ;  all  the  ground  exhibits  a  fine 
level  surface  ;  every  inch  is  cropped  ;  all  the  paths  regular  ; 
the  cart-roads  in  good  order ;  the  hedges  of  the  boundaries 
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very  dwarf ;  no  ditches,  and  all  the  large  plantations  of  ap- 
ples, pears,  and  plums,  amounting  to  fifty  acres,  with  every 
young  shoot  made  during  the  summer,  pruned  down  to  a 
couple  or  three  buds  from  last  year's  wood."  Pruned  after 
the  manner  of  currant  bushes,  they  look  well  and  bear  enor- 
mous crops.  The  ground  under  the  trees  is  all  cropped  with 
rhubarb,  currants,  gooseberries ;  and  during  the  winter  with 
coleworts  and  cabbages.  I  have  seen  eight  acres  of  cabba- 
ges in  seed  beds,  after  the  rest  are  all  picked  out  for  spring 
cabbages.  Every  spare  piece  of  ground  is  filled  ;  when  the 
asparagus  haulm  is  cut  down,  the  ground  is  forked  over,  and 
all  planted  with  coleworts,  alleys  and  all ;  and  when  the 
rhubarb  leaves  die  down,  this  ground  is  also  filled,  so  that  al- 
together, besides  the  other  crops,  there  must  be  several  hun- 
dred thousand  heads  of  greens  for  winter  market.  All  liquid 
manure  from  dunghills  is  collected  into  a  large  tank ;  this  is 
conveyed  to  and  distributed  over  the  ground  before  digging ; 
but  the  great  objection  to  the  use  of  sewage  water  after  the 
crop  is  in,  is  that  it  fills  up  the  pores  of  the  earth,  cements 
the  mould,  and  prevents  heat  and  air  from  acting  on  the 
roots. 

Some  market  gardeners  keep  large  herds  of  pigs,  which 
live  night  and  day  amongst  the  hot  dung,  and  subsist  upon 
the  corn  that  they  pick  out  of  the  straw  and  dung,  as  well  as 
on  green  food.  Mr.  Fitch  keeps  twelve  horses,  whose  whole 
employment  is  to  cart  goods  to  the  various  markets,  bring 
home  dung,  and  convey  it  to  vacant  pieces  of  ground,  which 
occur  every  week.  The  carts  and  wagons  in  use  in  market 
gardens  have  generally  broad  wheels.  The  wagons  are  very 
large,  and  the  carts  will  hold  as  much  as  a  Suffolk  wagon. 
The  laborers  employed  by  Messrs.  Fitch  on  160  acres,  amount 
to  about  70  in  winter,  and  in  summer  to  about  160.  The 
rent  per  acre  is  from  9/.  to  10/.,  the  tithes  being  from  IO5.  to 
12^.  per  acre.  Men's  wages  are  2s»  per  day ;  women,  from  Is. 
to  I5.  6(2.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  in  small  matters 
will  be  conceived,  when  I  state  that  the  whole  of  the  frames, 
amounting  to  1,000  lights,  are  all  painted  and  repaired  every 
autumn.     The  whole  of  the  hand-lights,  4,000  in  number, 
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are  also  repaired  ;  and  every  description  of  vegetable  is  wash- 
ed before  it  is  sent  to  market.  When  men  are  at  piece-work, 
they  receive  2ic2.  per  rod,  for  trenching  two  spades  deep; 
thus  an  acre  highly  manured,  using  cart-loads  instead  of  bar- 
rowfuls,  and  trenching  with  spade,  instead  of  shallow  dig- 
ging, or  what  is  worse,  using  a  plough,  pays  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  way  in  which  it  is  treated. 

I  have  now  thrown  out  a  few  general  hints  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  a  160  acre  garden.  In  my  next  and  following 
articles,  I  shall  proceed  io  particularise  some  of  the  leading 
crops. 

Early  Potatoes. — These  being  in  great  demand  in  spring, 
the  following  plan  of  producing  them  has  been  long  practised 
by  the  London  market  gardeners.  The  kind  which  Mr.  Fitch 
cultivates  is  the  true  Early  Shaw,  a  large  and  beautiful  white- 
skinned  potato,  whose  only  fault  is  its  hollow  eye.  It  is  very 
prolific,  either  under  hoops  or  in  the  open  ground.  The 
Ash-leaved  Kidney  was  not  grown  to  any  great  extent  for 
market  until  my  plan  of  managing  it  was  made  known,  by 
which  I  caused  it  to  produce  as  good  a  crop  as  any  of  the 
round  ones,  and  it  always  fetches  a  better  price.  When  po- 
tatoes are  wanted  early,  a  long  bed,  five  feet  wide,  is  dug  out 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  This  trench  is  filled  with  hot  dung, 
on  which  six  inches  deep  of  the  surrounding  mould  is  put 
Middle-sized  whole  potatoes  are  used  for  planting ;  they  are 
placed  in  close  succession  along  the  bed,  covered  with  two 
inches  of  mould,  hooped  and  covered  over  with  mats  and 
straw.  Li  about  a  month  they  will  have  sprouted ;  frames 
are  then  got  ready,  placing  two  feet  of  hot  manure  a^ng  the 
whole  line  of  framing,  which  is  sometimes  a  hundred  yards 
in  length ;  the  mould  is  put  on  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches ; 
.the  potatoes  are  carefully  taken  up  from  the  striking  bed,  all 
shoots  are  removed  except  the  main  one,  and  they  are  plant- 
ed four  inches  deep.  Radishes  are  then  sowed  thinly  over 
them,  covering  lightly  with  mould.  When  the  haulm  of  the 
potato  has  grown  to  about  six  inches  in  height,  the  points 
are  nipped  off;  this  is  done,  in  order  to  give  the  radishes  fair 
play,  and,  although  it  may  stop  growth  for  a  few  days,  still 
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the  crop  is  always  excellent.  The  plants  are  never  moulded 
up,  a  plan  which  weakens  the  potato  more  than  anything 
else.  After  planting,  nothing  more  is  required  but  to  admit 
plenty  of  air,  and  give  water ;  the  crop  is  not  dug  up  until  it 
has  come  to  maturity. 

The  above  is  the  treatment  frame  potatoes  receive,  but 
they  are  largely  grown  in  hooped  beds  in  the  open  ground. 
In  the  latter  case  the  tubers  are  sprouted,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned.  The  beds  or  ridges  are  dug  out  two  feet 
deep  in  January,  filled  with  hot  dung  and  covered  with  the 
surrounding  mould  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches.  The  potatoes 
are  taken  up  and  planted  five  inches  deep,  and  above  all, 
radishes  are  sown.  The  ridges  are  then  hooped  over,  allow- 
ing about  two  feet  of  space  in  the  middle  between  the  mould 
and  the  hoop.  They  are  covered  with  mats  and  straw,  but 
as  soon  as  the  radishes  come  up  they  are  uncovered  daily, 
and  covered  again  every  night.  This  is  continued  till  the 
potatoes  are  ready  for  digging  in  May ;  for  sometimes  large 
losses  are  occasioned  by  a  sudden  change  of  weather  on  cold 
April  nights.  Nothing  more  is  done  to  the  hooped  beds,  be- 
yond attending  to  them  with  water.  Market  gardeners  were 
wont  to  cut  all  very  Isu-ge  potatoes  for  seed,  but  they  are  now 
getting  more  into  the  system  of  keeping  the  small  ones  for 
planting,  and  sending  the  large  ones  to  market. 

What  are  called  winter  or  new  potatoes  are  the  produce  of 
old  tubers  kept  back  until  July,  and  then  planted.  They 
grow  very  fast,  but  the  crop  never  ripens  before  frost  sets  in ; 
as  soon  as  the  haulm  is  cut  down,  large  quantities  of  straw 
are  put  on  the  ground,  and  towards  Christmas  the  tubers  are 
dug  up,  put  into  1  lb.  and  2  lb.  baskets,  and  sold  for  new 
potatoes,  at  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  lb. ;  they  are  as  full  of  water 
as  a  turnip,  on  account  of  the  leaves  being  destroyed  before 
the  cells  had  time  to  become  filled  with  starch.  Cornwall 
Kidneys  are  the  only  ones  used  for  this  purpose.  On  exam- 
ining one  you  will  find  the  skin  firmly  attached,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  a  new  potato,  either  grown  in  frames  or  in 
the  natural  ground. 
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Art.  IV.     Notice  and  Description  of  Brown^s  Patent  Fu" 
migator,  for  the  Destruction  of  Insects.    By  the  Editor. 

The  attacks  of  insects  are  yearly  become  so  destructive 
and  annoying  that  every  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
their  increase.  Latterly,  many  of  those  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  perfect  pests,  have  become  less  injurious  from  the 
timely  discovery  of  that  great  agent  for  destroying  insect 
life — ^whale  oil  soap.  Without  this,  our  rose  gardens  would 
be  complete  specimens  of  devastation,  so  unconquerable  is 
the  slug  by  every  foe,  except  oil  soap. 

But  while  soap  is  so  destructive  to  many  insects,  and  sul- 
phur to  others,  there  are  some  sorts  which  neither  will  harm, 
or,  at  least,  there  are  some  which  are  easier  destroyed  by 
other  means,  the  principal  of  which  is  fumigation  with 
tobacco.  The  aphis  or  green  fly  is  invulnerable  to  sulphur, 
while  a  small  stream  of  tobacco  smoke  will  kill  them  off  <'  in 
a  whiff." 

Many  persons  make  objection  to  the  use  of  whale  oil  soap, 
on  account  of  its  strong  and  disagreeable  odor.  To  us,  no 
odor,  however  bad,  is  so  objectionable  as  a  horde  of  insects 
preying  on  a  beautiful  plant.  But  to  those  who  do  dislike 
oil  soap,  fumigation  will  at  once  suggest  itself  as  one  of  the 
best  means  of  destroying  many  of  the  same  insects  for  which 
soap  is  generally  made  use  of.  The  only  trouble  has  been  how 
to  apply  the  fumes  of  tobacco  to  plants  and  shrubs,  especially 
those  growing  in  the  open  air;  this  has  always  been  attend- 
ed with  much  trouble,  but  at  last  it  has  been  in  a  great  de- 
gree obviated  by  Brown's  Patent  Fumigator,  of  which  we 
present  an  engraving,  {Fig*  41.) 

This  is  a  new  and  improved  instrument  for  effectually  ap- 
plying tobacco  smoke  to  conservatories,  greenhouses,  frames, 
Scc.j  and  to  plants  in  the  open  ground;  also  to  dwelling 
houses,  closets,  cellars,  aviaries,  heneries,  &c.,  where  insects 
of  various  kinds  are  often  very  annoying,  disagreeable  or 
destructive. 
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It  has  been  extensivelf  used  in  England,  uid  has  been 
recommended  by  Mr.  Paxton,  Mr.  Beck,  Dr.  Lindley,  Mr. 
Glenny,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Wood,  and  other  editors,  garden- 
ers, nurserymen  and  amateur  cultirators.  It  has  also  been 
tried  by  amateurs  and  cultivators  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and  has  been  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  invented.  The  thrips  and  the  aphis,  two  of 
the  most  destructive  insects  to  grapes  and  roses,  are  killed 
immediately  upon  one  good  application  of  smoke.  We  are 
confident  it  will  prove  a  valuable  machine,  and  one  which 
every  gardener  or  amateur  should  always  have  at  hand.  An 
hour's  application  of  the  smoke  will  save  hundreds  of  plants, 
trees,  &c. 


Fig.  41.    Bnmn/t  Patau  Ftimigator. 

Formerly  all  the  fumigating  was  done  with  a  kind  of  bel- 
lows, hard  to  work,  and  not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  fill  a 
small  house,  or  to  throw  out  the  smoke  in  such  a  cool,  con- 
tinuous stream.  All  the  objections  to  the  bellows  are  obvi- 
ated in  Brown's  Fumigator. 

The  machine,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  is  made  of 
tin,  and  is  sufficiently  light  and  portable  to  be  used  with 
ease.  It  consists  of  a  circular  box,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
copper  pot,  movable,  in  which  the  tobacco  is  placed.  The 
interior  of  the  box  is  so  contrived  with  fans,  as,  by  turning 
the  handle,  to  throw  out  through  the  tube  on  the  opposite 
side,  a  full  stream  of  perfectly  cool  smoke. 
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It  should  be  worked  as  follows : — Fill  the  copper  pot  with 
tobacco,  (leaf  is  the  best,)  placed  in  rather  lightly ;  then, 
with  a  piece  of  lighted  paper,  ignite  it:  turn  the  handle 
immediately,  rather  fast  at  first,  but  very  gently  after  the 
smoke  appears  freely  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  when  the 
tobacco  is  exhausted,  with  a  damp  cloth  remove  the  pot,  and 
fill  immediately,  repeating  the  operation  as  long  as  may  be 
required. 

Amateurs,  and  especially  ladies,  to  whom  smoke  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable,  can  use  the  Fumigator  without  suffer- 
ing any  of  the  disagreeableness,  and  often  nausea,  arising 
from  the  use  of  tobacco,  as  applied  in  the  ordinary  way. 

For  fumigation  in  the  open  air,  in  the  most  effective  way, 
an  old  cloth  or  sheet  may  be  thrown  over  the  bush,  and  the 
end  of  the  tube  applied  at  the  bottom.  The  space  will  be 
immediately  filled,  and  every  insect  destroyed. 

We  can  highly  recommend  this  Fumigator  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  machines  to  every  cultivator.  With  one  of  these, 
no  one  need  complain  that  their  plants  have  suffered  from 
the  green  fly. 


Art.  V.     Pomological  Gossip. 

Strawberries  and  the  Strawberry  Crop. — There  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  complaint  of  the  failure  of  the  straw- 
berry crop  of  the  present  year.  In  our  vicinity  it  has  been 
stated  that  there  was  not  half  the  usual  quantity,  and  by 
some,  cultivators,  not  more  than  one  fourth.  In  Cincinnati, 
famous  for  the  quantity  of  strawberries  which  are  brought  to 
market,  the  crop  has  been  exceedingly  small.  A  writer  in 
the  Horticultural  Review  gives  the  opinion  of  several  of  the 
most  extensive  growers  whom  he  has  consulted,  and  they 
estimate  the  crop  to  be  only  from  one  third  to  one  sixth  the 
usual  quantity.  The  failure  in  Cincinnati  is  attributed  to 
late  frosts,!  which  injured  the  first  blossoms ;  this,  however, 
was  not  the  cause  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  as  no  late  frosts 
were  experienced,  of  any  severity. 
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We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  short  crop  here  to  the  very 
great  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  latter  part  of 
winter  and  beginning  of  spring.  The  ground  was  so  flood- 
ed with  water,  that  a  great  many  of  the  vines  damped  oflf,  or 
were  so  weakened,  that  they  did  not  start  with  sufficient 
vigor  to  perfect  their  fruit.  But  whether  this  was  the  true 
cause  or  not,  remains  to  be  ascertained ;  such,  at  least,  is  our 
view  of  it,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others. 

But  notwithstanding  the  very  great  failure  of  the  crop  in 
Cincinnati,  we  notice  that  the  Horticultural  Society  of  that 
city  have  awarded  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  offered  a 
year  or  two  ago,  for  the  largest  strawberry,  to  Mr.  McAvoy, 
Mr.  Longworth's  gardener,  for  a  new  seedling,  which  is  call- 
ed McAvoy's  Superior.  From  a  report  of  the  doings  of  the 
Society,  we  notice  that  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  not  to 
make  any  decision  this  year,  when  there  were  no  fine  speci- 
mens to  compete  with  it,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
crop.  The  committee,  however,  made  up  the  award,  which 
was  as  follows : — 

"McAvoy's  No.  12  seedling,  proposed  to  be  called  Mc- 
Avoy's  Superior ;  pistillate,  very  prolific,  large,  dark  color- 
ed, high  flavdred  and  luscious — a  hardy  plant ;  the  specimens 
exhibited  superior  to  any  other  strawberry  that  came  under 
the  examination  of  the  committee,  and  is  entitled  to  the  pre- 
mium of  one  hundred  dollars  offered  by  the  Society  in 
1847." 

Certainly  we  get  but  little  information  in  regard  to  this 
new  prize  strawberry  from  the  above  report !  It  does  not  say 
whether  the  variety  is  round,  oblong,  or  oval ;  we  have 
neither  weight  nor  measurement  of  the  berries,  in  order  that 
we  may  make  a  comparison  with  other  well  known  kinds. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  committee  were  not  more 
particular  in  the  award  of  a  prize,  in  which  the  reputation 
and  good  judgment  of  the  Society  are  at  stake. 

For  the  information  of  our  amateur  cultivators  around  Bos- 
ton, we  would  ask,  what  was  the  weight  of  the  heaviest 
berry  ?  or  of  the  six  heaviest  berries  ?    What  the  measure- 
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ment  in  circumference  of  the  largest  fruit  ?  These  questions 
being  answered,  we  may  then  judge  of  the  size  and  value  of 
the  variety.  The  weights  of  Hovey's  Seedlings,  which 
have  taken  prizes,  are  on  record,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  turn  back  to  find  them,  we  now 
give  here : — 

Six  berries  exhibited  in  1847,  weighed  three  and  a  half 
ounces. 

Six  berries  exhibited  in  1848,  weighed  three  ounces  sevens 
teen  grains. 

The  average  measurement  of  these  specimens  was  about 
five  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference.  Comparing  these 
data  with  those  of  McAvoy's  Superior,  when  they  are  pub- 
lished, we  may  form  some  estimate,  other  qualities  being 
equal,  of  the  value  of  this  new  variety,  and  of  the  justice  of 
the  award  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society.  We  hope 
Dr.  Warder  will  give  us  the  required  information,  through- 
his  excellent  journal. 

Several  new  seedling  strawberries,  as  will  be  seen  by  our 
reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  have  been 
exhibited  this  year,  but  though  very  good  of  themselves,  they 
have  not  come  up  to  that  standard  required  of  a  new  variety, 
viz.,  that  it  should  be  at  least  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any 
kind  already  grown. 

We  notice  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker^  that  a  writer  speaks 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Bishop's  Orange  strawberry,  a  vari- 
ety discarded  by  the  cultivators  around  Boston  years  ago ;  and 
one  which  was  struck  from'  the  list  of  the  London  Horticul*- 
tural  Society.  It  has  greatly  surprised  us  to  see  this  old  sort 
now  spoken  of^  "  as  possessing  the  very  finest  qualities." 

Scarcely  a  new  seedling  has  been  raised  the  last  ten  years, 
of  any  merit  at  aU,  but  what  was  better  than  Bishop's  Orange. 
Indeed,  any  person,  with  carefully  selected  seed,  could  be  cer- 
tain of  a  better  variety.  It  is  very  acid,  of  only  medium 
size,  and  the  fruit  is  borne  on  such  short  stems,  that  it  lies 
upon  the  ground,  and  is  greatly  injured  by  heavy  rains. 

In  our  last  Number,  in  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
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Horticultural  Society,  will  be  found  the  Report  of  the  Fruit 
Committee,  upon  thirty  varieties  of  strawberries,  presented  by 
J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.  They  included  all  the  prominent  kinds 
which  have  recently  been  brought  to  notice,  and  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  report  will  at  once  give  a  tolerably  fa,ir  esti- 
mate of  the  kinds.  Several  of  them  were  very  fine,  others 
good,  while  many  of  them  were  indifferent,  and  we  might 
say,  worthless.  Though  well  grown,  with^much  care  by  Mr. 
Cushing,  none  of  them  were  what  would  be  called  large. 
The  Black  Prince  was  among  the  kinds ;  but  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  others,  we  even  do  not  class  it  so 
high  as  the  committee,  who  call  it  "  below  medium  quality." 
It  is  a  very  dark,  dull  looking  fruit,  with  prominent  seeds, 
and  the  flesh  is  coarse,  woolly,  and  almost  tasteless.  Burr's 
New  Pine  is  a  pale  looking  berry,  of  moderate  size,  and  deli- 
cate flavor,  but  wanting  in  the  rich  character  of  the  Pine 
strawberries.  It  greatly  resembles  the  Chili,  and  appears  to 
have  been  raised  from  that  parentage.  Most  of  the  others 
were  too  ordinary  to  require  particular  notice. 

New  Cherries. — Several  new  varieties  of  cherries  have 
fruited  the  present  year,  but  with  the  exception  of  some  na- 
tive seedlings,  none  of  them  come  up  to  the  Black  Eagle, 
Tartarian,  &c.  The  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  exhibited  the  Cerise 
de  Xavier,  and  Cerise  de  Spa,  both  acid  cherries ;  Buttner's 
Black  Heart,  of  good  size  and  firm  flesh,  but  not  tender  or 
high  flavored ;  Bigarreau  de  Mezel,  large,  but  not  very  rich  ; 
Bigarreau  Noir  Tardif,  of  medium  size,  very  dark,  sweet  and 
good  ;  Guigne  Blanche^  small,  late  and  sweet ;  it  appears  to 
be  identicaUwith  the  Transparent,  of  some  writers ;  De  Hol- 
stein,  a  round  red  cherry  of  medium  size,  very  good. 

Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  also  exhibited  their  new  Seedling, 
which  is  very  late,  of  the  largest  size,  extremely  beautiful 
and  excellent. 

The  Eingsley  Apple. — The  specimens  of  this  apple, 
which  we  noticed  in  our  last,  did  not  come  up  to  our  expec- 
tations. The  fruit  is  below  medium  size,  but  of  good  appear- 
ance, and  that  it  keeps  well  we  had  the  best  evidence  before 
us  in  the  remarkably  sound  specimens  eaten  the  first  week  in 
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July  :  but  beyond  its  late  keeping,  we  cannot,  from  what  we 
have  so  far  seen  of  it,  give  it  any  other  character  than  that  of 
a  late  keeping  fruit :  perhaps  our  specimens  were  not  in  their 
best  condition,  but  judging  from  them,  we  should  set^it  down 
as  only  of  medium  quality,  possessing  very  little  flower — 
certainly  bearing  no  comparison  with  the  Roxbury  Russet, 
English  Russet,  Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy,  all  in  eating 
nearly  at  the  same  period. 


Art.  VI.     Description  of  Twelve  New  Verbenas, 

By  the  Editor. 

We  continue  our  descriptive  account  of  new  verbenas, 
from  our  last  volume  (XVI,  p.  275,)  up  to  which  time  we 
have  described  in  our  pages  all  the  valuable  varieties  which 
have  been  produced  in  this  country,  and  most  of  the  foreign 
ones,  which  have  been  introduced. 

We  have  often  alluded  to  the  very  great  great  improvement 
which  has  been  made  in  the  verbena  ;  and  last  year,  in  notic- 
ing some  of  the  new  ones  which  originated  with  the  French 
cultivators,  we  remarked  that  their  seedlings  were  taking  the 
place  of  those  of  the  English  florists :  this  appears  to  have 
been  true,  for  of  all  that  have  been  introduced  into  collections 
here,  a  larger  part  are  of  French  origin,  and  they  are  generally 
superior  iu  the  richness  and  variety  of  their  coloring,  as  well 
as  in  the  large  size  of  their  flowers,  and  the  fine  habit  of  the 
plants. 

We  trust  our  cultivators  will  not  abandon  a  field,  so  rich 
and  beautiful  in  its  products,  and  where  results  are  so  speedily 
obtained,  even  with  the  fine  sorts  before  them  which  have 
recently  been  received  from  abroad.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  go  on  improving  all  the  more  ;  for  with  the  im- 
proved sorts  to  aid  them,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  for 
still  greater  results.  We  have  several  new  seedlings,  a  few 
of  which  are  very  remarkable  ;  one  a  magnificent  white,  and 
the  other  a  superb  striped  one,  which  we  shall  hereafter  de- 
scribe ;  but  with  the  exception  of  these,  we  have  not  seen  an 
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American  seedling  distinct  or  new  in  color  raised' the   last 
year. 

We  repeat,  that  we  hope  our  amateurs  and  nurserymen 
will  each  make  renewed  efforts  to  produce  seedlings,  confi- 
dent that,  with  proper  attention,  they  can  raise  varieties  which 
will  equal  if  not  surpass  any  yet  introduced. 

1.  Heroine  (Dufoy^s,)  Flowers  large,  light  blue,  with 
dark  eye ;  petals  large,  flat,  well  formed  and  of  good  sub- 
stance ;  umbels  very  large,  moderately  compact,  and  rather 
flat ;  habit  vigorous,  similar  to  Defiance,  but  the  trusses  of 
flowers  are  rather  short  stemmed  and  do  not  elevate  them- 
selves sufficiently  above  the  lateral  clusters  of  buds :  foliage 
medium  size,  good.     It  is  a  superb  variety  of  this  color. 

2.  Paul  and  Virginia,  {Demoureaxi,)  Flowers  medium 
size,  pink  with  a  deep  rose  centre  ;  petals  medium  size,  some- 
what starry,  nearly  flat,  and  of  good  substance  ;  umbels  large, 
well  formed,  moderately  compact ;  habit  moderately  vigor- 
ous, similar  to  Reine  du  Jour,  but  the  flower  stems  are  longer 
and  more  erect ;  foliage  good.  A  distinct  and  fine  variety, 
blooming  very  freely. 

3.  Eclipse,  (Dufoy^s.)  Flowers  large,  pale  rose,  with  a 
large  and  deep  purple  centre ;  petals  well  formed,  of  good 
substance  but  rather  too  much  cupped  at  the  edges ;  umbels 
large,  moderately  compact  and  well  formed  ;  habit  moder- 
ately vigorous,  similar  to  Reine  du  Jour;  foliage  good.  A 
distinct  and  showy  verbena. 

4.  Mouphe'  (Diifoi/s.)  Flowers  large,  of  a  deep  bluish 
purple,  with  a  light  eye  ;  petals  large,  finely  formed,  and  of 
excellent  substance  ;  umbels  large,  moderately  compact,  and 
well  formed.  Habit  vigorous,  similar  to  Heroine,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles  in  color,  though  darker ;  foliage  good. 
A  superb  variety. 

5.  Adele',  (Chauviere,)  Flowers  large,  rosy  lilac,  with  a 
distinct  light  purple  centre,  and  white  eye  ;  petals  large,  flat, 
well  formed  and  of  good  substance ;  umbels  good  size, 
tolerably  compact,  presenting  a  fine  circle  and  well  up  in  the 
centre  ;  habit  vigorous  and  good  ;  foliage  good. 

6.  T.VLLEYRAND,  {Dcfosse.)  Flowcrs  medium  size,  lilac 
mottled ;  petals  large,  well  formed,  and  of  good  substance ; 
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umbels  large,  compact,  good  shape,  well  up  iu  the  centre ; 
habit  similar  to  Adel^ ;  foliage  good. 

7.  Eclipse,  (Epps.)  Flowers  medium  size,  fine  rose, 
distinctly  lined  on  each  side  of  the  petals  with  blush  white ; 
petals  of  medium  size,  rather  starry  and  of  good  substance ; 
umbels  good  size,  nearly  flat ;  habit  moderately  vigorous,  ex- 
tending rapidly  and  very  high  up  or  trailing ;  foliage  good. 
This  is  quite  a  new  and  distinct  variety,  and  from  its  trailing 
habit  well  adapted  for  vases. 

8.  White  Perfection,  (Smith.)  Flowers  of  medium 
size,  pure  white ;  petals  medium  size,  of  fine  form,  and  tol- 
erable substance ;  umbels  medium  size,  compact  and  fair 
form;  habit  similar  to  Suzette,  which  it  resembles,  and  is  no 
improvement  upon  it. 

9.  Sunset,  (Twrncr.)  Flowers  large,  deep  cherry  ;  petals 
very  large,  of  good  form  and  substance  ;  umbels  very  large, 
moderately  compact,  well  formed ;  habit  vigorous,  very  simi- 
lar to  Beauty  Supreme,  which  it  resembles,  but  the  trusses  are 
much  larger. 

10.  Wonderful,  (Perry.)  Flowers  medium  size,  blush 
white,  with  fine  eye  ,*  petals  large,  well  formed  and  slightly 
cupped,  and  of  good  substance ;  umbels  of  good  size,  com- 
pact and  well  formed  ]  habit  moderately  vigorous ;  foliage 
good. 

11.  Union  Jack.  Flowers  medium  size,  deep  crimson 
scarlet,  with  a  distinct  yellow  eye ;  petals  medium  size, 
well  formed  and  of  excellent  substance ;  umbels  mod- 
erate size,  of  fine  circular  outline,  well  up  in  the  centre, 
rather  compact ;  habit  moderately  vigorous  and  good  ;  foli- 
age small,  good.     A  very  brilliant  variety. 

12.  Beauty  of  Rye,  (Tumer^s.)  Flowers  medium  size, 
clear  cherry,  with  yellow  eye ;  petals  medium  size,  well 
formed  ;  umbels  fair  size  and  good  form  ;  habit  moderately 
vigorous ;  foliage  small. 

Several  other  foreign  varieties  have  been  introduced,  but 
we  have  not  seen  them  sufficiently  to  give  a  description. 
Their  names  are  as  follows  : — Clotilde,  Sir  Seymour  Blanc, 
(white),  Ariadne,  Sea  Bird,  Graciosa,  (mottled  blue,)  Mal- 
vina,  &c.  d&c.       ' 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Fruit  Garden ;  a  treatise  intended  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  Physiology  of  fruit  trees,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  all  operations  connected  with  Propagation^ 
Tran^lantingj  Pruning  and  Training  of  orchard  and 
garden  trees  as  Standards,  Dwarfs,  Pyramids,  Espaliers^ 
S/'c.f  the  laying  out  and  arranging  different  kinds  of  or- 
chards, gardens,  Sf'c.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  engravings,  Sfc.  By  P.  Barry,  of  the 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  New  York :  1  vol. 
12mo.  398  pages.     New  York,  1851. 

Ir  any  evidence  were  wanting  to  show  the  increasing  in- 
terest which  is  felt  in  Horticultural  Science,  that  evidence 
would  be  the  ready  sale  of  the  several  works  which  have 
been  published  treating  upon  the  subject.  Where  there  was 
one  reader  twenty  years  ago,  there  are  now  hundreds,  and 
notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  works  of  this  kind,  a 
single  edition  of  the  ordinary  issue  forms  no  adequate  sup- 
ply to  the  demand. 

Mr.  Barry's  work,  of  which  we  have  given  but  a  portion 
of  the  title  page  above,  is  quite  unlike  any  of  those  which 
have  preceded  it,  and  consequently  does  not  come  in  compe- 
tition with  them.  His  volume  is  Physiological  and  practical, 
rather  than  Pomological  and  theoretical.  He  begins  with 
the  young  tree,  and  traces  it  through  all  its  modes  of  growth, 
under  the  hands  of  the  experienced  gardener,  to  a  vigorous 
fruiting  condition,  and  shows  how  this  or  that  operation 
is  accomplished,  not  hap-hazard,  but  on  scientific  principles 
established  by  long  continued  practice  and  study. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts  as  follows : — 

«  For  the  sake  of  convenient  reference,  the  different  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject have  been  separated  into  four  parts.  The  first  treats  of  general  prin- 
ciples, a  knowledge  of  the  structure,  character,  and  functions  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  trees,  modes  of  growth,  bearing,  d^c,  dtc. ;  soils,  manures, 
modes  of  propagation,  d^c.  This  must  be  the  ground-work  of  the  study  of 
tree  culture.    The  jeotmcf  treats  of  the  nursery.    The  third  of  plantations, 
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orchards  of  difierent  kinds,  gardens,  &c. ;  their  laying  out  and  manage- 
ment, and  of  tlie  pruning  and  training  of  trees  in  different  forms.    The 
fourth  contains  abridged  descriptions  of  the  best  fruits,  a  chapter  on  gath- 
'  ering  and  preserving  fruits,  another  on  diseases  and  insects,  and  another  on 
the  implements  in  common  use." — p.  xii. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  the  volume  in  course,  but 
opening  at  the  chapter  on  the  General  Principles  of  Pruning, 
we  marked  the  following  as  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Barry's 
mode  of  treating  the  subject : — 

PinchinfT  io  promote  Fruilfulness, — Those  who  have  never  practised  this, 
or  observed  its  results,  may  have  seen,  if  experienced  in  tree  growing, 
tliat  a  slioot  of  wliich  the  point  was  broken,  bruised,  or  otiierwise  injured, 
during  tlie  growing  season,  frequently  becomes  a  fruit  branch,  eitlier  during 
the  same  or  the  following  reason ;  and  this,  especially  if  situated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  tree,  or  on  the  older  and  lower  parts  of  the  branches.  The 
check  given  to  the  extension  of  the  shoot  concentrates  the  sap  in  the  j>art 
remaining ;  and,  unless  the  check  has  been  given  very  early  in  tlie  season, 
or  the  growth  very  vigorous  in  the  tree,  so  tha^  the  buds  will  break  and  form 
shoots,  tlicy  are  certain  to  prepare  for  the  production  of  fruit  It  is  on  this 
principle  of  checking  the  growth,  and  concentrating  the  sap  in  tlie  pinch- 
ed shoot,  that  pinching  to  induce  fruitfulness  is  performed ;  and  its  effi- 
ciency may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  trees  oh  which  it  has  been  prac- 
tised, have  borne  fruit  four  or  five,  and  perhaps  seven  years,  sooner  than 
they  would  have  done  without  it. 

It  is  a  most  useful  operation  in  the  case  of  vigorous  growing  and  tardy  bear- 
ing sorts.  The  best  illustration,  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country,  is  the  specimen 
plantation  of  pear  trees  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  A  large  number 
of  these  are  pyramidal  in  form,  and  on  pear  stocks,  very  beautiful  trees,  in- 
deed the  best  specimens  of  the  kind  in  any  American  nursery,  and  though, 
now  in  1H,jO,  only  seven  years  old  (the  oldest),  yet  they  have  as  a  general 
thing  produced  fruit,  and  many  of  them  for  two  or  three  years  past  This 
result  has  been  obtained  by  pinching,  which  has  been  regularly,  but  not  to 
the  fullest  extent,  practised  upon  tliem  every  season.  The  mode  of  perform- 
'  ing  it,  is  to  pinch  off  the  end  of  the  shoot  with  the  finger  and  t^iumb ;  if  a 
small  portion  of  the  remaining  part  be  bruised,  no  matter,  it  offers  a  greater 
check  than  if  a  clean  cut  were  made,  as  in  pruning  to  a  bud  ;  and  in  the 
general  winter  or  spring  pruning  which  follows,  the  bruised  parts  can  be 
cleanly  separated.  The  time  to  perform  it  depends  wholly  on  circumstan- 
ces. If  the  object  be  to  regulate  growth,  tlien  the  time  to  do  it  is,  when 
the  tendency  to  undue  or  ill-proportioned  growth  is  first  observable,  and 
tliis  will  be  from  the  time  the  young  shoots  are  two  to  three  inches  long  and 
upwards.  The  particular  season  of  the  year  or  day  of  tlie  month  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  season,  and  on  tlie  soil 
and  situation  as  well  as  on  tlie  habits  of  growth  of  the  species  or  variety  to 
be  operated  on.    The  true  way  is  to  be  always  on  the  watch. 
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M.  Dnbrenil,  formerlj  Professor  of  Arboriculture  in  the  (rarden  of  Plants 
at  Rouen,  in  France,  sums  up  the  general  principles  of  pruning  as  follows. 
(I  maj  remark  here,  that  in  1849, 1  visited  the  Rouen  garden,  and  fi>und 
M.  Dubreuil^s  theory  and  practice  beautifully  illustrated  on  the  trees  in  his 
charge.  My  visit  was  made  at  the  time  of  his  practical  lectures  and  I  was 
able  to  examine  the  whole  with  the  most  satisfactory  minuteness.  The 
trees  there,  under  all  forms,  and  unbracing  all  the  hardy  species  of  fruits, 
were  the  best  that  I  any  where  found,  not  even  excepting  the  much  ad- 
mired and  famous  pyramidal  pear  trees  of  M.  Cappe,  at  Paris.  They  were 
not  only  perfect  in  form,  but  as  regards  vigor  diid  finiffvlness,  in  the  most 
admirable  condition.)    He  says:-^ 

'*  The  theory  of  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  rests  on  the  fbllowing  six  gen^* 
eral  principles: 

*^  1.  The  vigor  of  a  trUy  tvJbjededto  pruning,  dt^penA,  in  a grtzA  intaswtf 
on  {he  equal  ^KstributiDn  of  nap  in  all  its  branches. 

'*  In  fruit  trees  abandoned  to  themselves,  the  sap  is  equally  distributed 
in  the  different  parts  without  any  other  aid  than  nature,  because  the  tree 
assumes  the  form  most  in  harmony  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the  sap.* 

*^  But  in  those  submit  tod  to  pruning,  it  is  different ;  the  fonns  imposed  on 
them,  such  as  espalier,  pyramid,  vase,  &c.,  change  more  or  less  the  normal 
direction  of  the  sap,  and  prevent  it  from  taking  the  form  proper  to  its  spe- 
cies. Thus  nearly  all  the  forms  given  to  trees  require  the  development  of 
ramifications  more  or  less  numerous,  and  of  greater  or  less  dimensions  at 
the  base  of  the  stem.  And,  as  the  sap  tends  by  preference  towards  the  anm- 
ndt  of  the  tree,  it  happens  that,  unless  great  care  be  taken,  the  branches  at 
the  base  become  feeble,  and  finally  diy  up,  and  the  form  intended  to  be  ob- 
tained disappears,  to  be  replaced  by  the  natural  form,  that  is,  a  stem  or  a 
trunk  with  a  branching  head.  It  is  then  indispensable,  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  form  we  impose  upon  trees,  to  employ  certain  means,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  natural  direction  of  the  sap  can  be  changeid  and  directed 
towards  the  points  where  we  wish  to  obtain  Uie  most  vigorous  growth.  To 
do  this  we  must  arrest  vegetation  in  the  parts  to  which,  the  sap  is  carried 
in  too  great  abundance,  and  on  the  contrary  favor  the  parts  that  do  not  re- 
ceive enough.  To  accomplish  this  the  following  means  must  be  succes- 
sively employed. 

"  1.  Prune  the  branches  of  the  most  vigorous  parts  very  thorl,  and  those 
<fihe  weak  parts  long.  We  know  that  the  sap  is  attracted  by  the  leaves. 
The  removed  of  a  large  number  of  wood-buds  from  the  vigorous  parts,  de- 
prives these  parts  of  the  leaves  which  these  buds  would  have  produced ; 
consequently  the  sap  is  attracted  there  in  less  quantities,  and  the  growth 
thereby  diminished.    The  feeble  parts  being  pruned  long,  present  a  great 

*  This  18  oot  in  all  caMs  tiue.  Peach  trees,  we  know,  lefl  to  themselves,  eshibil  a 
very  striking  example  of  the  nneqiial  distribniion  of  the  sap.  The  ends  of  the  branehes 
attract  nearly  the  whole,  leaving  the  lateral  shoots  and  lower  parts  to  die  out.  In  other 
^>ecies,  similar  instances  mi^t  be  qaoted,  and  as  a  general  tlung,  the  pn^osition  is  un- 
somid,  except  in  a  comparative  sense. 

VOL.   XVIII. — VO.   VIIL  47 
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number  of  bads^  which  produce  a  large  surface  of  leaves,  and  these  atlxact 
the  sap  and  acquire  a  vigorous  growth.  This  principle  holds  good  in  all 
trees,  under  whatever  form  they  may  be  conducted. 

^^  2.  Leave  a  large  quaiUity  of  fruit  on  (he  strong  part^  and  remove  the  wkokf 
or  greater  party  from  the  feeble.  We  know  already  that  the  fruit  has  Uie 
^  property  of  attracting  to  it  the  sap  from  the  roots,  and  of  employing  it  en- 
tirely to  its  own  growth.  The  necessary  result  of  this  is,  what  we  are 
about  to  point  out,  viz.,  that  all  the  sap  which  arrives  in  the  strong  parts, 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  fruits,  and  the  wood  there,  in  consequence,  will 
make  but  little  growth,  while  on  the  feeble  part,  deprived  of  fruits,  the  sap 
will  all  be  appropriated  by  the  growing  parts,  and  they  will  increase  in 
size  and  strengtL 

'*  3.  Bend  the  strong  parts  and  keep  the  weak  erecL  The  more  erect  the 
branches  and  stem  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  growing 
parts ;  hence,  the  feeble  parts  being  erect,  attract  much  more  sap  than 
the  strong  parts  inclined,  and,  consequently,  make  a  more  vigorous  growth, 
and  soon  recover  their  balance.  This  remedy  is  more  especially  applied 
to  espalier  trees. 

'*  4.  Bemovefram  the  vigorous  parts  the  superfluous  shoots  as  early  in  the 
season  aspossUtUy  and  from  the  feeble  parts  as  laie  as  possible.  The  fewer 
the  number  of  young  shoots  there  are  on  a  branch,  the  fewer  there  are  of 
leaves,  and  consequently  the  less  is  the  sap  attracted  there.  Hence,  in 
leaving  the  young  shoots  on  the  feeble  part,  their  leaves  attract  the  sap 
there,  and  induce  a  vigorous  growth. 

*^  5.  Pinch  early  the  soft  extremities  qfthe  shoots  on  the  vigorous  parts,  and 
as  late  as  possible  on  the  feeble  parts,  excepting  always  any  shoots  which  may 
be  too  vigorous  for  their  position.  By  thus  pinching  early  the  strong  part, 
the  flow  of  sap  to  that  point  is  checked,  and  naturally  turns  to  the  growing 
parts  that  have  not  been  pinched ;  this  remedy  is  applicable  to  trees  in  all 
forms. 

"6.  Lay  in  the  strong  shoots  on  the  trellis  early,  and  leave  the  feeble  parts 
loose  as  long  as  possible.  Laying  in  the  strong  parts  obstructs  the  circula- 
tion of  the  sap  in  them,  and  consquently  favors  the  weak  parts  that  are 
loose.    This  is  only  applicable  to  espaliers. 

"  7.  In  espalier  trees,  giving  the  feeble  parts  the  ben^  qfthe  light,  andcon^ 

fining  the  strong  parts  more  in  the  shade,  restores  a  balance,  for  light  is  the 

agent  which  enables  leaves  to  perform  their  functions  and  their  action  on 

the  roots,  and  the  parts  receiving  the  greatest  proportion  of  it  acquire  the 

most  vigorous  development 

2.  *'  The  sap  ads  with  greater  force  and  produces  more  vigorous  growth 
on  a  branch  or  shoot  pruned  short,  than  on  one  pruned  long.  This  is  easily 
explained.  The  sap  acting  on  two  buds  must  evidently  produce  a  greater 
development  of  wood  on  them,  than  if  it  were  divided  between  fifteen  or 
twenty  buds. 

"It  follows  from  this,  that  if  we  wish  to  obtain  wood  branches,  we  prune 
short,  for  vigorous  shoots  produce  few  fruit  buds.    On  the  contiaiy,  if  we 
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wish  to  obtain  fniit  blanches,  we  prone  long,  because  the  most  slender  or 
feeble  shoots  are  the  most  disposed  to  froit 

**  Another  application  of  this  principle  is  to  prane  short  for  a  year  or  two* 
snch  trees  or  parts  as  have  become  enfeebled  by  overbearing.  (This  prin- 
ciple deserves  especial  attention,  as  its  application  is  of  great  import- 
ance.) 

3.  ^  The  sap  ten^ng  always  to  ffie  esirermlies  ofikt  shoots  causes  the  tei^ 
ndnal  bud  to  push  vnth  greater  vigor  than  ffie  laterals.  Acceding  to  this 
principle,  when  we  wish  a  prolongment  of  a  stem  or  branch,  we  should 
prane  to  a  vigorous  wood  bud,  and  leave  no  production  that  can  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  sap  on  it 

4.  "  T%e  more  the  sap  is  obstructed  in  Us  circulation^  the  more  likdy  ii  %M 
be  to  produce  JrviJt  buds.  This  principle  is  founded  on  a  fact  to  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  viz. — that  the  sap  circulating  slowly 
is  subjected  to  a  more  complete  elaboration  in  the  tissues  of  the  tree,  and 
becomes  better  adapted  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds. 

"'  This  principle  can  be  applied  to  produce  the  following  result :  When 
we  wish  to  produce  fruit  buds  on  a  branch,  we  prevent  a  free  circulation  of 
the  sap  by  bending  the  branches,  or  by  making  annular  or  circular  incis- 
ions on  it ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  we  wish  to  change  a  fruit  branch  into 
a  wood  branch,  we  give  it  a  vertical  position,  or  prune  it  to  two  or  three 
buds,  on  which  we  concentrate  the  action  of  the  sap  and  thus  induce  their 
vigorous  development. 

5.  "  The  leaves  serve  to  prepare  (he  sap  absorbed  by  the  roots  for  the  nour- 
iskment  of  ihe  tree,  and  aid  ike  formation  of  buds  on  (he  t^hoots.  AU  trees^ 
ihtreforey  dqnioed  of  their  leaves  are  UaUe  to  perish.  This  principle  shows 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  remove  a  large  quantity  of  leaves  from  trees,  under 
the  pretext  of  aiding  the  growth  or  ripening  of  fruits,  for  the  leaves  are 
the  nourishing  organs,  and  the  trees  deprived  of  them  cannot  continue  to 
grow,  neither  can  the  fruit;  and  the  branches  so  stripped  will  have  feeble, 
ill-formed  buds,  which  will,  the  following  year,  produce  a  weak  and  sickly 
growth. 

6.  *'  Where  (he  buds  of  any  shoot  or  branch  do  not  develop  before  the  age  oj 
two  years,  they  can  only  be  forced  into  aethity  by  a  very  close  pruning,  and  in 
some  cases,  as  ihe  peach,  Vds  even  urill  often  foM.  This  last  principle  shows 
the  importance  of  proning  the  main  branches  of  espaliers  particularly,  so 
as  to  ensure  the  development  of  the  buds  of  their  successive  sections,  and 
to  preserve  well  the  side  shoots  thus  produced,  for  withojit  this,  the  interior 
of  the  tree  will  become  naked  and  unproductive,  and  a  remedy  will  be  very 
difficult" 

If  these  principles  and  practices  of  proning  be  carefully  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  habits  of  growth  and  bearing  of  the  different  fruit  trees, 
proning  will  be  comparatively  an  easy  matter.  The  mode  of  obtaining  any 
particular  form  or  character  cannot  fail  to  be  perfectly  plain  and  simple ;  yet 
no  one  need  hope  to  accomplish,  in  all  things,  the  precise  results  aimed 
at,  for  even  the  most  skilful  operator  is  sometimes  disappointed :  but  those 
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who  give  constant  attention  to  tiieir  trees,  will  always  discover  a  faihue  in 
time  to  apply  a  remedy. 

I  insist  upon  it,  because  I  have  been  taught  it  by  most  abundant  experi- 
ence, that  the  most  unremitting  watchfulness  is  necessary  in  conducting 
trees  in  particular  forms.  It  is  not  by  any  means  labor  that  is  required ; 
but  attention,  that  the  most  delicate  hand  can  perform  ;  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  at  a  time,  say  three  times  a  week  during  active  growth,  wiU  be  suf- 
ficient to  examine  every  shoot  on  a  moderate  collection  of  garden  trees ; 
for  the  eye  very  soon  becomes  trained  so  well  to  the  work,  that  a  glance 
at  a  tree  will  detect  the  parts  that  are  either  too  strong  or  too  weak,  or  that 
in  any  way  require  attention.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
in  the  management  of  garden  trees.  We  are  never  allowed  to  forget  them. 
From  day  to  day  they  require  some  attention,  and  offer  some  new  point  of 
interest  that  attracts  us  to  them,  and  augments  our  solicitude  for  their  pros- 
perity, until  it  actually  grows  into  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Barry  has  given  us  a  book  greatly  needed,  and  he  has 
performed  his  task  in  an  admirable  manner.  The  descrip- 
tions accompanying  the  figures  are  sufficiently  explicit,  with- 
out being  too  extended  to  be  perfectly  understood,  and  as 
they  illustrate  •  more  particularly  the  different  systems  of 
pruning  and  training  dwarf  trees,  which  are  now  becoming 
80  generally  cultivated,  the  amateur  will  find  it  a  safe  guide 
to  follow  in  the  management  of  his  fruit  garden. 

The  work  is  neatly  got  up,  and  the  engravings  are  many 
of  them  very  finely  executed;  altogether  it  is  a  volume 
highly  creditable  to  our  horticultural  literature. 


Art.  II.  1.  The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal^  devoted  to 
Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Rural  Economy.  S.  S. 
Haldbbman,  Elditor.  In  Monthly  Nos.,  large  octavo, 
pp.  32.     Lancaster,  Pa.     Nos.  1  to  4. 

2.  The  Journal  of  Agriculture,  W.  S.  King,  Editor.  In 
Semi-Monthly  Nos.     pp.  32.     Boston.     No.  1. 

These  are  the  titles  of  two  new  agricultural  publications 
which  have  been  sent  to  us  by  their  respective  Editors  ; 
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the  former  issued  in  Pennsylvania,  commencing  in  April, 
and  the  latter  from  this  city,  commencing  in  July. 

Pennsylvania,  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  Farmers' 
Cabinet,  has  been  without  any  publication  upon  agricul- 
ture or  horticulture,  except  such  of  the  ordinary  weekly 
publications  as  unite  farming  and  general  news,  and  we 
hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  neat  and  comely  Joui^ 
nal  like  that  before  us,  edited  by  a  gentleman  so  well  able 
to  make  it  one  of  the  first  of  the  agricultural  papers  of  the 
country.  Prof.  Halderman's  name  is  sufficient  to  secure  an 
extended  circulation  of  the  work,  and  the  aid  which  he  will 
bring  to  his  assistance  cannot  but  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  Key* 
Stone  State.  We  notice  the  name  of  our  correspondent, 
Dr.  Brinckl^,  as  a  contributor  to  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment. The  numbers  which  have  already  appeared  contain 
some  excellent  articles  on  the  destruction  of  insects,  by  the 
Editor,  who  appears  familiar  with  the  habits,  history,  and 
the  best  mode  of  preventing  their  ravages. 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture  adds  one  more  to  the  six  or 
eight  agricultural  publications  issued  in  Massachusetts.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  be  becoming  a  farming  State  to  judge  of  the 
prosperity  of  all  these  journals,  which  number  thousands  of 
readers.  The  Ploughman,  Cultivator,  Rambler,  and  New 
England  Farmer,  besides  others  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  circulate  large  editions,  and  now  we  have  another 
aspirant  for  public  favor.  The  more  information,  if  of  the  right 
kind,  and  not  too  scientific^  the  better ;  it  will  serve  to  open 
the  eyes  of  our  farmers  to  their  own  true  interests,  and  assist 
them  in  tilling  their  lands  to  better  advantage,  and  in  reaping 
a  great  profit  through  the  means  of  increased  production. 

We  say  too  scientific,  because  the  word  science,  as  now 
used,  has  often  little  meaning.  A  recent  writer  speaks  of  the 
''  application  of  science  to  restore  the  productive  energies  of 
our  soil,"  of  the  "  application  of  science  in  the  improvement 
of  our  horses,  swine,  &c."  Some  will  suppose  that  this  means 
the  application  of  a  peculiar  something,  forgetting  that  sci- 
ence is  simply  knowledge,   and  that  knowledge  is  the  result 
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of  practice  combined  wth  the  study  of  known  laws  and  their 
results ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  some  writers,  in  their  zeal  for 
science,  may  overlook  that  equally  important  matter  of  prac- 
tical experience,  without  which  the  appliance  of  science 
often  fails.  These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  introduc- 
tory, in  which  the  Editor  says  that  science  is  the  foundation 
of  agriculture — and  that  he  desires  and  designs  ''  to  give  it 
a  foremost  place  in  his  pages." 

The  Editor  has  secured  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Mapes,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  with  such  aid  he  cannot  fail  to  produce  an 
interesting  paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  JSToticea. 

On  the  P&E8KRVATioif  OF  Fruit. — We  have  frequently  been  asked, 
what  is  the  best  mode  of  freskrvino  fruit,  and  whether  there  are  not 
chemical  means  of  keeping  it,  so  that  it  may  be  preserved  fresh  and  wholly 
unchanged  for  a  long  time ;  either  by  placing  it  in  contact  with  some  sub- 
stance which  shall  counteract  its  tendency  to  spoil,  or  by  plunging  it  in 
some  gas  or  liquid  which  will  prevent  it  from  decomposing.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  attempts  to  do  this,  but  they  have  all  been  attended 
with  but  very  partial  success.  Fruit,  for  the  most  part,  consists  chiefly  of 
sugar,  gum,  starch,  cellular  matter,  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  albumen, 
and  gluten ;  but  besides  all  these,  it  also  contains  certain  other  substances, 
such  as  coloring  matter,  and  a  small  quantity  of  some  highly  fragrant  vol- 
atile oil,  to  which  the  taste  and  agreeable  smell  of  the  fruit  is  due.  The 
most  changeable  component  of  fruit,  therefore,  ia  the  azotised  matter, 
which  is  generally  that  which  first  of  all  commences  to  decompose ;  usually, 
too,  air  is  necessary  to  its  change,  and  consequently  those  fruits  which 
have  thick  dense  skins,  dry  and  shrivel  up,  when  they  are  kept,  without 
being  spoilt  In  drying,  of  course  they  lose  some  portion  of  the  volatile 
flavoring  matter,  but  they  also  retain  some,  and  they  may  be  kept  for  a 
long  time,  without  either  putrefying  or  fermenting.  The  more  delicate 
and  highly  flavored  fruits,  however,  are  not  of  this  description ;  their  skins 
are  so  porous  and  open,  that  they  very  soon  allow  the  air  to  pass  into  the 
interior  of  the  fruit,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  them  by 
drying. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  pulpy  mat- 
ter of  ripe  fruit,  is  that  the  azotised  matters  begin  to  absorb  oxygen,  and 
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decompose ;  then  the  Bug&r,  staich  and  gnm  are  acted  on ;  the  flavor  is 
rapidly  destroyed,  sometimes  spirit  is  formed,  the  sugar  simply  undergoing 
the  vinous  fennentation ;  at  other  times,  the  change  goes  on  more  rapidly, 
and  the  fruit  soon  hecomes  putrid.  All  these  effects  may  he  easily  observ- 
ed, by  watching  the  ripening  of  any  of  the  common  varieties  of  fruit.  The 
drying  up  of  ripe  grapes,  which  are  left  to  hang  with  their  skins  uninjured, 
and  the  immediate  change  which  occurs  if  the  skin  is  injured  or  punctured, 
is  familiar  to  every  one.  The  rapid  change  which  takes  place  in  ripe 
gooseberries,  when  the  skins  burst,  and  which,  in  the  first  instance,  is  a 
mere  case  of  conunon  vinous  fermentation,  is  also  well  known.  The  injury 
whioh  all  fruit  sustains  from  bruises,  though  it  often  does  not  produce  the 
same  effect,  is  yet  in  chemical  nature  very  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
the  gooseberry.  The  cause  of  the  evil  in  all  cases  is  the  oxygen  of  the 
air ;  and  the  mode  in  which  it  acts  consists  in  the  skin  or  cuticle  being 
destroyed  or  injured,  so  that  the  air  finds  an  easy  entrance  through  the 
damaged  part  In  the  case  of  delicate  and  thin-skinned  fruits,  they  are  so 
porous  that  the  air  enters  on  all  sides,  as  soon  ajs  they  are  fully  ripe,  and 
even  though  they  are  not  in  any  way  injured,  and  this  constitutes  the  chief 
difficulty  in  preserving  them. 

The  fresh  juice  of  the  grape  readily  ferments,  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  but  the  juice  of  a  raisin  or  half-dried  grape  no  longer  has  the 
power  of  doing  so,  because  it  contains  too  much  sugar  to  ferment  A  weak 
solution  of  sugar,  under  favorable  conditions,  soon  begins  to  ferment; 
whilst  a  strong  one  is  unable  to  enter  into  the  vinous  fermentation.  It  is 
in  part,  on  this  fact,  that  the  common  mode  of  preserving  fruits  by  means 
of  sugar  depends.  In  making  preserves,  too,  the  fruit  is  heated,  and  heat, 
by  rendering  the  vegetable  albumen  solid,  makes  it  less  likely  to  decom- 
pose. The  preservative  influence  of  heat  on  all  forms  of  organic  matter  is 
well  known ;  the  value  of  heat  in  preventing  the  decomposition  of  food  gen- 
erally, was  minutely  detailed  by  Apport  in  1810,  for  which  he  was  reward- 
ed by  the  French  Government  with  a  sum  of  twelve  thousand  francs. 

But  both  heat  and  sugar,  though  no  doubt  very  useful  agents  in  the 
preservation  of  fruit,  are  very  far  from  being  quite  satisfactory ;  and  though, 
by  their  use,  the  fruit  may  be  prevented  from  undergoing  actual  fermenta- 
tion, yet  more  or  less  of  the  flavoring  matter  of  the  fi*uit  is  always  destroy- 
ed or  lost  What  is  wanted  is  a  means  of  preventing  the  decomposition 
of  the  fruit,  without  the  use  of  any  substance  which  could  injure  its  flavor, 
either  by  the  addition  of  a  new  flavor  or  the  destruction  of  the  natural 
one,— {Cktrdener'a  Chronidcj  p.  355, 1851.) 


Abt.  II.    Massackusetis  HorHcuUural  Socidjf, 

Saturday,  June  28. — ^In  our  account  of  this  meeting  in  our  last  Number, 
we  omitted  to  give  the  complete  award  of  all  the  prizes  for  Roses ;  those 
omitted  were  as  follows  :^- 

For  the  second  best  twelve  varieties  of  Roees,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $3. 
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For  the  third  best,  to  Joe.  Breck  &  Son,  $3. 

Juhf  5. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — ^Vice 
President  Richards  in  the  chair. 

There  was  no  bosiness  of  importance.     Adjourned  two  weeks  to  July  19. 

ExMbited. — Flowers  :  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  ten  varieties  of  Prairie 
roees,  as  follows :  Queen,  Baltimore  Belle,  Mrs.  Hovey,  Caradoia  Allen, 
Eva  Corinne,  Ann  Marie,  Perpetual  Pink,  Superba,  Miss  Gunnell,  Pride  of 
Washington.  From  J.  Breck,  Phlox  in  great  var.,  iris  in  var.,  martagon 
lily,  delphiniums  in  var.,  clematis  in  var.,  Prairie  roses,  six  var.  From  P. 
Barnes,  Prairie  roses  in  var.,  martagon  lily,  orange  and  white  do,  phlox  in 
var.,  delphiniums  in  var.,  campanula.  From  J.  Nugent,  pelargoniums  in 
var.,  prairie  roses,  dahlias,  campanula  phlox,  delphiniums,  &c. 

From  Winship  &  Co.,  delphiniums  in  var.,  lilies,  clematis,  six  var.,  Podo- 
laria  alba.  Phlox  camea,  spiraeas,  7  var.,  variety  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants.  From  J.  Hovey,  two  bouquets,  Prairie  roses,  lilies,  digitalis,  aconi- 
tum,  dianthus,  verbenas,  spineas,  &c.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  Prairie  roses  in 
var.,  pinks,  marigolds,  gladiolus  in  var.,  digitalis,  veronica,  carnations, 
picotees,  spiraeas,  delphiniums.  From  A.  Bowditch,  Prairie  Queen  and  Bal- 
timore BeUe  roses. 

PRKMIUM8  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED. 

Prairie  Roses. — For  the  best  display  of  not  less  than  six  varieties,  to 
Hovey  &  Co.,  $5. 
For  the  second  best  display  of  not  less  than  four  varieties,  to  J.  Breck, 

$4. 
For  the  third  best  display  of  not  less  than  four  varieties,  to  Win- 
ship  &  Co.,  $3. 
Gratuities. — ^To  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  A.  Bowditch,  J.  Breck,  P.  Barnes,  J. 

Nugent,  and  Winship  &  Co.,  (1  each. 
Fruits  :  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  cherries,  Bigarreau  Gabaulis  or  Mon- 
streuse  de  Mezel,  large  size,  very  fine,  Downton,  fine.  Black  Eagle,  superior, 
Cerise  de  Xavier,  Cerise  de  Spa,  White  Tartarian,  Lemercier,  ail  very  fine 
specimens.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  grapes,  Wilmot's  Hamburgh  No.  16,  Vic- 
toria, both  fine,  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh,  and  White  Frontignan,  From 
Otis  Johnson,  cherries,  Black  Tartarian  very  fine.  Mottled  Bigarreau,  supe- 
rior. White  Bigarreau,  and  Honey  Heart,  fine ;  peaches,  Coolidge's  Favor- 
ite, superior.  From  J.  Lovett,  strawberries,  Hovey's  Seedling,  veiy  fine ; 
cherries.  Black  Tartarian,  superior,  and  Elton,  very  fine.  From  J.  S.  Fay, 
apples,  June  apple;  grapes.  Muscadine,  both  grown  in  the  open  air,  in 
Washington  county,  Georgia.  From  G.  Merriam,  cherries.  Black  Tartarian, 
very  fine,  and  Bigarreau.  From  S.  Davis,  cherries,  a  seedling ;  and  a 
Lemon  raised  in  pot,  weighing  four  and  a  half  ounces. 

From  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  grapes,  white  Frontignan,  superior;  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  both  very  fine ;  Syrian,  extra  large 
bunch,  very  fine ;  Chasselas  of  Fontainbleau.  From  H.  Vandine,  chenries, 
China  Heart  and  Black  Tartarian.  From  A.  Dexter,  cherries,  unnamed. 
From  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  cherries,  Black  Tartarian,  superior.  From  G.  Wakh, 
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cherries,  Seedling  No.  1,  snperior.  From  Mrs.  F.  B.  Dnrfee,  by  W.  Young, 
grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  Victoria,  Black  St.  Peters,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Sweetwater,  all  superior,  bunches  large  and  the  berries  large,  high  col- 
ored and  well  ripened. 

From  Parker  Barnes,  cherries.  Black  Eagle.  From  J.  Mann,  House  of 
Industry,  cherries,  a  Bigajrreau,  fine.  From  Breck  &  Co.,  grapes.  Black 
Hamburgh,  Rose  Chasselas,  both  fine ;  White  Chasselas.  From  J.  F.  Al- 
len, peaches.  Late  Crawford,  very  fine,  extra  large ;  grapes.  White  Ham- 
burgh, fine ;  Portugal  Muscat,  Wilmot's  Hamburgh  No.  16,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Flame- colored  Tokay,  fine ;  Partridge  Foot,  small  black  grape,  new. 
From  F.  Blake,  cherries.  Black  Tartarian.  From  A.  Bowditch,  grapes. 
White  Frontignan,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  St  Peters.  From  A.  D.  Wil- 
liams di  Son,  cherries,  four  varieties  unnamed. 

FruitB  iukd — From  M.  P.  Wilder,  cherries,  De  Spa,  very  acid ;  Cerise 
de  Xavier,  acid,  resembling  the  Duke ;  Lemeroier  ?  resembling  the  Mo- 
rello,  all  of  medium  size  and  dark  red  color ;  White  Tartarian,  good ;  Down- 
ton,  good,  both  good  sized  cherries  of  a  light  or  flesh  color ;  Bigarreau  Ga- 
banlis  or  Monstreuse  de  Mezel,  a  large  cherry,  dark  color,  sweet  and  good, 
a  firm  meated  cherry ;  Black  Eagle,  very  sweet  and  good  flavored,  a  very 
superior  cheny.  From  6.  Walsh,  Seedling,  No.  1,  good.  From  S.  Davis, 
Seedling  cherries,  of  light  color,  mottled.  From  J.  S.  Fay,  apples,  fiom 
Washington  County,  Georgia,  called  June  Apple,  very  tender  and  good, 
resembles  in  appearance  the  Early  Harvest ;  also  Muscadine  grapes,  raised 
in  open  air  in  Georgia,  sweet  and  good.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes.  Part- 
ridge Foot,  a  small  black  grape,  late,  new.  From  President  of  the  Society, 
strawbemes.  Walker's  Seedling,  good. 

VsesTABiAS. — ^From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  Early  cabbages,  var.  Shilling's  fine 
Queen,  the  first  exhibited  and  very  fine ;  Early  turnips ;  Blood  beets,  fine. 
From  J.  Crosby,  Long  Blood  beets  and  one  brace  of  cucumbers,  fine.  From 
J.  Nugent,  Early  Bush  beans,  open  culture,  the  first  exhibited  for  the 
season,  fine. 

My  12.  EsMbtUd. — ^Flowers  :  From  J.  Breck,  phlox  in  var.,  delphin- 
iums in  var.,  spiraea  in  var..  Stock  gilliflowers,  phlox  in  var.  From  P. 
Barnes,  Campanula  n6bilis,  delphiniums  in  var.,  Prairie  roses  in  var.,  Can^ 
panula  n6bili8  Uba,  dahlias,  carnations.  From  J.  Nugent,  one  round  bou- 
quet, geraniums  in  great  variety,  dahlias,  larkspiir,  &c.  From  Winship  di 
Co.,  delphiniums  in  var.,  yucca  in  var.,  spinea  in  var.,  azaleas  in  var.,  cle- 
matis  in  var.,  and  a  great  variety  of  herbaceous  plants.  From  J.  P.  Cuah- 
ing,  by  G.  Evers,  Stock  gilliflowers,  pinks,  carnations,  picotees.  From  Dr. 
C.  F.  Chaplin,  carnations,  pinks  and  picotees.  From  W.  Kenrick,  by  Miss 
Russell,  one  basket  of  flowers,  round  bouquets.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Aidie> 
Uindra  crist^ta,  with  two  fine  heads  of  its  splendid  scarlet  flowers ;  also, 
picotees  and  carnations.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  gladiolus,  veronica,  roses, 
pinks,  carnations  and  picotees,  in  var.,  &c.  From  A.  Bowditoh,  carnations 
and  picotees  in  var.,  phlox  in  var.,  roses  in  var.,  verbenas,  lychnis,  single 
and  double,  Torenia  astatica,  Cereus  grandiflora,  and  bouquets. 
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OaATUITISS  AWAR]»B9. 

To  Horey  ^  Co.,  for  a  specimen  of  AjAeUindra  cristiita,  (1. 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  pUmts  and  flowen,  $2. 

To  Miss  Russell,  J.  Breck,  P.  Barnes,  and  J.  Mans,  Jr.,  fat  cat  flowwi, 
f  i  each. 

Fruits. — ^From  J.  P.  Ccbhing,  Esq.,  grapes, Rack  Hambnrgrh,  veiyfine; 
Syrian  bunch,  extra  size ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  veiy  fine ;  White  Fron- 
tignan,  superior ;  melons,  Beechwood  and  Persian,  both  very  fine.  From 
W.  Batchelder,  chines,  Downer.  From  6.  Merriam,  cherries.  Downer, 
very  fine.  From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  cherries,  Sparhawk's  Honey  Heart ;  rasp- 
berries, Enevet's  Giant,  superior.  From  H.  Vandine,  cherries,  Eikhom, 
very  fine.  From  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  cherries,  [urobably  Bigarreau  Noir.  From 
M.  P.  WiJder,  cherries.  Seedling,  Bigarreau  Noir  Tardif,  Bigarreau  Nohr, 
Downer,  superior.  From  Winship  &  Co.,  cherries,  Bigarreau  Noir,  (?) 
Downer.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  cherries,  unnamed,  probably  £lkfaoni;  rasp- 
berries.   From  C.  NewhaU,  raspberries,  Knevet's  Giant. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  figs.  Black  of  St.  Michael's ;  cherries.  Black  Eagle, 
very  fine ;  Seedling ;  Monstreuse  de  Bavay,  and  one  new  variety  unnamed ; 
grapes,  Gros  Bleu ;  Victoria,  very  fine,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  From 
J.  S.  Sleeper,  cherries.  Seedling.  From  A.  Bowditch,  raspberries,  Kne- 
vet's Giant ;  grapes.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Black  St.  Peters.  From  S. 
Sweetser,  raspberries,  Knevet's  Giant.  From  J.  W.  Foster,  raspberriea, 
Kaevet's  Giant,  fine.  From  Breck  &  Co.,  grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  fine ; 
White  CbaaselaB.  From  Messrs.  Hyde,  cherries,  Hyde's  new  Black 
Seedling. 

From  C.  E.  Grant,  strawberries,  Newland's  Alpine  and  Monliily  Alpine ; 
raspberries,  Knevet's  Giant.  From  H.  B.  Stanwood,  cherries.  Downer,  very 
fine.  From  O.  Johnson,  cherries.  Sweet  Montmorency,  Florence,  Bleek 
Eagle,  superior ;  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  fiine,  and  Seedling.  From  G.  Wakh, 
cherries,  Seedling  Nos.  1, 3  and  3,  fine.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes.  Garden 
Tokay  and  Black  Hamburgh ;  White  Hamburgh,  very  fine ;  Cannon  HaU, 
superior ;  White  Frontignan,  very  fine ;  peaches,  Late  Crawford,  extra  alie, 
superior;  Ti{^canoe,  New  Jersey,  Grosse  Mignoime,  Old  Mixon;  nectar- 
ines, Violet  Hatif  and  Boston. 

FrwU  tegkd. — From  M.  P.  Wilder,  cherries,  Bigarreau  Noir  Tardif  a 
fine  cherry,  sweet,  very  dark  color,  of  moderate  size. 

From  G.  Walsh,  cherries.  Seedling  No.  1,  large,  a  fine  cherry,  sweet 
No.  2  resembles  No.  1.  No.  3,  of  moderate  size,  very  fine,  sweet,  sopetiac 
to  the  others ;  all  of  them  of  firm  flesh. 

From  E.  Woods,  cherries,  seedling  of  light  color,  firm  flesh,  sweet  and 
good;  late. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  cherries,  Monstreuse  de  Bavay,  and  a  newSeedting; 
large,  very  dark  color,  firm  flesh,  and  a  fine  cherry. 

From  J.  P.  Cuflhing,  Esq.,  melons,  Pereian,  very  fine;  Beechwood,  fine. 

From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  fine ;  Garden  Tokay,  emaUy 
■nber-coloredy  veiy  sweet  and  fine. 

From  H.  Vandine,  cheirieii  Elkhom,  very  laig%  diiki  iim  ieik. 
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VceETABUB. — ^FVom  Josiah  Croabyy  cnenmberB,  canots  and  Long  Blood 
b^eti,  ^DB.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  Turnip  Blood  beets,  and  four  heads  Shil- 
ling's fine  Queen  cabbage :  This  variety  is  new,  and  excellent  for  an  early 
variety.  From  J.  B.  Moore,  Turnip  Blood  beets,  and  Early  flat  turnips, 
fiiie.  From  H.  Bradlee,  by  Michael  Gordon,  two  brace  of  cucumbers,  var. 
Manchester  Prize  Fighter  and  Horticultural  Prize,  measuring  firom  16  to 
23  inches,  well  grown  and  veiy  fine. 

Juhf  19. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Socie^  was  held  to-day — ^Vice 
Pnsident  French  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  accompanied  with  a 
package  of  seeds.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Dr.  Smith,  and 
the  seeds  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Vegetable  Committee,  for  distribution. 

B.  Harrington,  Lexington,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  and  Thomas  Powers,  Boston, 
and  J.  B.  Bright,  Waltham,  were  elected  members. 

Adjourned  one  week  to  July  26. 

EjAUnUd, — ^Flowers  :  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  pinks,  picotees,  marigolds, 
sptrea,  annuals,  and  herbaceous  plwita.  From  J.  Brock,  delphiniums  in 
var.,  verbenas  in  var.,  gilliflowers  in  var.,  godetia,  hollyhocks  in  great  var., 
annuals,  and  herbaceous  plants.  From  P.  Barnes,  Cbnv61volus  minor,  del- 
phiniums in  var.,  carnations  and  picotees,  wSconitom  varieg^tum,  spireas, 
annuals,  &c.  From  R.  G.  Bell,  Lowell,  Seedling  hollyhocks.  FVom  J. 
Nugent,  carnations,-  dahlias,  roses,  pelargonioms,  sweet  peas,  &c. ;  two 
bouquets. 

From  Hovey  &  Co .,  a  large  coDection  of  upwards  of  400  blooms  of  car- 
nations, picotees,  and  pinks,  named  kinds  and  seedlings ;  verbenas,  Sun- 
set, Heroine,  Eclipse,  Striped  Eclipse,  Adel^,  and  a  new  seedlmg  white, 
the  finest  ever  raised ;  color  pure,  and  truss  larger  than  any  other  verbena ; 
ten  varieties  of  phlox,  and  a  large  collection  of  fine  hollyhocks.  The  fol- 
lowing aro  the  names  of  the  carnations  and  picotees,  which  wero  awarded 
the  prize : — ^Duchess  of  Devonshiro,  (Rose  Flake,)  Squire  Clark,  Einfaze 
Hero,  King  Alfired,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  (P.  Picotee,)  Lady  Peel,  (P.  Pico- 
tee,)  Q^ueen  Victoria,  (P.  Picotee,)  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  (Yellow  Picotee,) 
and  two  fine  Seedlings. 

From  Dr.  C.  F.  Chaplin,  carnations,  picotees  and  pinks,  mostly  seedlings. 
IVom  Winship  &  Co.,  Yucca  in  var.,  Prairie  roses  in  var.,  shrubs  and  her- 
baceous plants.    From  A.  Bowditch,  pinks  and  carnations,  throe  bouquets. 

From  J.  P.  Cushing,  by  G.  Evers,  carnations  and  picotees  in  great  var. 
From  W.  Eenrick,  by  Miss  Russell,  two  baskets  4  bouquets  flowers.  From 
J.  A.  Kenrick,  by  Miss  Eenrick,  basket  of  flowers. 

PREMIUMS  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  Hovey  dt 
Co.,  (5. 

For  the  second  best  ten  varieties,  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Chaplin,  (4. 

For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  td. 
Hollyhocks. — For  the  best  display,  to  J.  Brock  &  Son,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $4. 
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Gbatuitt. — ^To  R.  G.  Bell,  for  a  small  collection  of  hoUyhocka,  $4. 

Fruits. — ^From  J.  P.  CushiDgr,  grapes,  White  FrontigDan,  Moacat  of 
Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Syrian,  all  fine ;  cnrrants,  White  Dutch, 
and  Knight's  Sweet  Red.  From  J.  W.  Foster,  very  large  cherry  cnrrants. 
From  J.  S.  Sleeper,  Seedling  cherries.  From  C.  £.  Grant,  Late  Duke 
cherries,  fine,  and  Monthly  Alpine  strawberries,  good.  From  M.  H.  Simp- 
son, very  fine  George  IV,  Early  Royal  George,  and  Coolidge's  Fkyoiite 
peaches.    From  £.  King,  peaches,  good. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes ;  Coolidge's  Fa^ 
vorite,  and  Early  York  peaches ;  and  Black  Bigarreau  of  Savoy,  and  Seed- 
ling cherries — the  latter  the  same  as  before  exhibited,  very  large,  beantiM 
and  fine.  From  George  Walsh,  Seedling  No.  1  and  No.  4,  the  former  fine, 
very  black.  FrcHn  Mr.  Osgood,  cherries,  two  kinds.  From  J.  F.  Allen, 
Franconia  raspberries.  Sweet  Montmorency  cherries,  Crawford's  Late  and 
Old  Mixton  peaches,  fine ;  White  Hamburgh  grapes,  and  Violet  Hative  and 
Boston  Nectarines. 

From  S.  Bigelow,  by  T.  Willott,  very  large  and  fine  bonches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  (the  latter  not  well  colored, 
but  berries  and  bunches  large.)  From  G.  Merriam,  Sparfaawk's  Honey 
(?)  cherries.  From  J.  Lovett,  very  fine  Enevet's  Giant  raspberries.  From 
H.  Vandine,  Elkhom  cherries,  large  and  handsome.  From  A.  D.  Williams 
&  Son,  Red  and  White  currants,  and  Downer  cherries.  From  M.  P. 
Wilder,  Late  Duke,  De  Holstein,  Buttner's  Black  Heart,  Guigne  Blanche^ 
and  a  variety  umuuned.    From  E.  Wight,  Seedling  Yellow  raspberries. 

JFVutfo  iuiUd, — ^From  J.  F.  Allen,  cherries.  Sweet  Mbntmorency,  fine  as 
usual,  with  his  late  variety,  a  seedling  from  the  Sweet  Montmorency,  fine. 
From  Pomological  Garden,  cherries,  and  seedling,  of  a  small  size.  From 
M.  P.  Wilder,  cherries,  Guigne  Blanche,  a  handsome  transparent  fruit ; 
Buttner's  Black  Heart,  not  worthy  of  cultivation.  From  G.  Merriam,  cher- 
ries, Sparhawk's  Honey,  fine.  From  the  President,  cherries.  Downer,  fine. 
From  H.  Vandine,  cherries,  Elkhom,  a  large  fruit,  but  liable  to  crack. 
From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  seedling,  and  Black  Bigarreau  of  Savoy.  From  G. 
Walsh,  cherries,  Elkhom. 

Vegetables. — From  J.  Crosby,  Long  Blood  beets.  Early  Turnip  beets, 
carrots.  Early  cabbages,  cucumbers,  and  Early  potatoes,  fine.  From  J.  B. 
Moore,  Long  Blood  beets  and  Champion  of  England  peas,  very  fine.  From 
J.  Mann,  Jr.,  Early  Turnip  beets,  Early  Northern  cabbage,  and  Shilling's 
Fine  Queen  cabbage,  well  grown  and  fine.  From  J.  Hittinger,  by  J<^ 
Faulkner,  Early  tomatoes,  open  culture  and  first  exhibited.  From  A.  D. 
Williams  &  Son,  Early  White  potatoes,  fine. 

Msy  26. — ^An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day,  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  reported  that  they  had 
voted  to  hold  the  Annual  Exhibition  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  Septem- 
ber next,  to  commence  at  12  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  17th. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  August  9. 
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EMXnUd, — ^Flowers  :  From  J.  Breck,  hollyhocks  in  great  var.,  gOli- 
flowers,  verbenas,  phloxes,  &c.  From  P.  Barnes,  roses,  delphiniams,  sweet 
peas,  carnations,  marigolds  and  other  herbaceons  plants.  From  R.  6.  Bell, 
Lowell,  pinks  in  var.,  seedling  antirrhinunos,  hollyhocks,  12  var.,  geranium, 
new  scarlet,  (seedling)  pansies.  From  J.  Nugent,  Sweet  peas  in  great  var., 
marigolds,  carnations,  dahlias,  hand  bouquets,  &c.  From  J.  Hovey,  hand 
bouqnets.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  dahlias.  From  W.  Eenrick,  by  Miss 
Russell,  baskets  and  bouquets  of  flowers.  From  J.  A.  Eenrick,  by  Miss 
Mary  M.  Eenrick,  basket  of  flowers.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  T^coma  jas- 
minoldes.  From  A.  Bowditch,  phlox,  10  var.,  and  hand  bouquets.  From 
J.  Mann,  Jr.,  phlox,  sweet  peas,  marigolds,  carnations,  &c. 

Fbuits. — ^From  Hovey  &  Co ,  currants,  Victoria,  fine ;  White  Dutch, 
fine ;  pears.  Doyenne  d'fSte ;  grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  fine ;  Syrian ; 
peaches.  Early  York,  fine ;  Clinton,  Early  Crawford,  fine ;  Bergen's  Yellow, 
fine.  From  G.  Walsh,  Black  currants.  From  J.  Lovett,  currants,  White 
Dutch,  Gondouin,  very  fine ;  Victoria,  Red  Dutch.  From  Hyde  &  Son, 
cherries,  Seedlmg  and  Mazard.  From  W.  Batcheler,  Seedling  Mazard 
cherries.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  cherries,  Sweet  Montmorency ;  grapes.  Bishop, 
Hose  Chasselas,  Poitean  Noir,  White  Hamburgh;  plums,  Washington, 
fine ;  nectarines,  Violet  Hative,  Newington,  Downton,  &c. ;  peaches.  Old 
Bfixon,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Lafayette,  &c.  From  C.  E.  Grant,  Highblack- 
berries;  strawberries,  Monthly  Alpine,  Newland's  Alpine,  fine;  peais, 
Madeleine. 

From  the  President,  pears,  Madeleine.  From  J.  Breck,  grapes.  Black 
Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh.  From  S.  Bigelow, 
grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black  Hamburgh.  From  A.  Bowditch, 
grapes.  Black  Hamburgh.  From  F.  Tudor,  figs,  fine.  From  G.  Wilson, 
currants.  White  Dutch,  very  fine ;  Red  Dutch,  fine,  and  Gondouin,  very 
fine.  From  O.  Johnson,  currants.  White  Dutch,  fine.  From  J.  S.  Need- 
ham,  White  High  blackberries.  From  J.  W.  Foster,  gooseberries,  seed- 
lings, fine.  From  J.  Grordon,  gooseberries.  From  J.  Hovey,  gooseberries ; 
apples,  Early  Harvest.  From  E.  Eing,  peaches,  Early  Crawford.  From 
M.  H.  Simpson,  peaches,  Late  Crawford,  large  and  fine.  From  C.  New- 
hall,  nectarines,  Elruge,  Vermash ;  peaches,  Early  Crawford.  From  E.  M. 
Richards,  apples,  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan.  From  A.  D.  Williams 
&  Son,  apples.  Early  Harvest. 

Fruits  tested, — ^From  the  President,  pears,  Madeleine.  From  Hovey  & 
Co.,  pears.  Doyenne  d'Ete,  which  promises  very  fine  as  an  early  fruit; 
peaches.  Early  York,  fine.  From  W.  Bachelder,  cherries.  Black  Mazard, 
not  fully  ripe.    From  Hyde  &  Son,  cherries,  Red  Mazard,  fine. 

Vegetables. — ^From  J.  Crosby,  Early  potatoes  and  tomatoes,  very  fine. 
From  A.  Bowditch,  Champion  of  England  peas,  very  fine,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  cultivation,  being  romarkably  sweet,  tender  and  prolific.  From  J. 
Mann,  Jr.,  fine  early  Turnip  beets  and  onions.  From  A.  D.  Williams  Sl 
Son,  two  varieties  potatoes,  very  large  and  fine. 
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PREMIUMS  AWARDED   FOR  FRUITS. 

Strawberries. — ^Fcm*  the  best  specimeDfl,  to  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  for  len- 

ney's  Seedling,  t6. 
For  the  second  beet,  to  O.  Johnson,  far  Horey'e  Seedling  f  4. 
For  the  third  beet,  to  T.  A.  Rice,  for  Hovey's  Seedling,  $3. 
To  the  President,  for  fine  specimens  of  his  Seedling,  (3. 
To  G.  Evers,  for  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  (8. 
Cherries. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  for  Mttni,  (forced)  $& 
For  the  second  best,  to  O.  Johnson,  for  Black  Eagle. 
To  M.  P.  Wilder,  Hovey  &  Co.,  J.  Lovett,  G.  WaJsh,  H.  Vandine, 

G.  Menriam,  A.  Dexter,  W.  Bachelder,  Hyde  &  Son,  F.  fflake,  and 

A.  D.  Williams  dt  Son,  a  gntuity  to  eachi  of  the  ^onze  Medal,  for 

fine  specimens. 
Orapbs. — ^For  the  best  specimens  before  July  1,  to  Dr.  N.  Dnrfee,  (10. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hoyey  &  Co.,  (7. 
To  J.  F.  Allen,  a  gratuity  of  (7,  for  fine  assortment  of  grapes. 
To  G.  Even  and  W.  C.  Strong,  a  gratuity  to  each,  of  the  Silver  Medal, 

for  fine  specimens. 
Peaches, — ^For  the  best  specimens,  (under  glass,)  to  J.  F.  Allen,  t6^  for 

Crawford's  Late. 
For  the  second  best,  to  O.  Johnson,  for  Coolidge's  Favorite,  $4. 
To  W.  C.  Strong,  a  gratuity  of  $4. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  AUGUST. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

JuLT  has  been  an  exceedingly  dry  and  warm  month ;  veiy  little  rain  has 
ftllen,  and  many  trees  and  plants  have  sufibred,  particularly  those  removed 
in  the  spring.  The  firuit  crop  has  suffered  some,  particularly  the  smaller 
kinds,  such  as  Raspberries,  Currants,  &c.  But  excepting  this  sli^t 
drought,  the  season  has  been  warm,  genial  and  favorable ;  trees  well  es- 
tablished have  grown  well,  and  the  fruit,  particularly  pears,  though  by  no 
means  an  abundant  crop,  looks  exceedingly  clean,  smooth  and  handsome, 
and  so  far  unusually  firee  from  cracking,  or  mould,  which  so  generally  in- 
jured them  the  last  cold  and  wet  summer. 

The  present  month  will  be  a  busier  one  than  July :  budding  should  be 
commenced  and  mostly  finished  this  month :  new  plantations  of  straw- 
beiries  should  be  made  the  last  of  the  month  or  in  September,  and  the  grouod 
should  now  be  trenched  and  prepared.  Another  important  matter,  too  often 
neglected,  is  that  of  thinning  out  the  fruit  on  trees  that  are  overloaded,  as 
it  accomplishes  two  objects ;  one,  the  health  and  future  prosperity  of  the 
tree ;  and  the  other,  larger  and  superior  finit  Those  who  have  not  tried 
the  experiment  thoroughly  have  veiy  little  idea  of  the  effect  which  thinning 
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has  npon  the  excellence  of  the  remaining  crop.  Inserts  should  still  have 
much  attention.  The  autumn  caterpillar  is  just  now  commencing  its  rava- 
ges, and  if  trees  are  neglected  they  soon  overrun  and  devour  every  green 
leaf. 

Grape  Vinss,  in  the  greenhouse  or  grapeiy,  will  now  be  ripening  their 
crop ;  give  air  freely  in  order  that  the  black  kinds  may  get  well  colored ; 
keep  the  laterals  cut  in  as  they  require  it.  Discontinue  damping  the  floors 
and  walks,  as  the  grapes  acquire  a  richer  flavor  in  a  diy  atmosphere.  Vines 
in  cold  houses,  from  the  continued  warm  weather  of  last  month,  have  pro- 
gressed rapidly,  and  will  now  begin  to  color ;  attend  carefully  to  the  airing 
of  the  house,  and  damp  the  walks  in  all  warm  days.  Continue  to  shoulder 
the  bunches  if  not  already  done.  Vines  in  the  open  air  should  now  be  pat 
in  good  order ;  take  ofTeveiy  Ityteral  two  eyes  beyond  the  fruit  except  on 
such  wood  as  should  be  laid  in  for  next  year. 

Peach  trees  planted  in  pots  the  present  year,  should  be  liberally  wa^ 
tered,  occasionally  with  liquid  manure;  nip  off  the  ends  of  straggling 
shoots. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  made  the  last  of  the  month. 

Plum,  Cherrt,  Ain>  Pear  trees  should  be  budded  this  month. 

Summer  PRuniire  should  be  attended  to  throughout  the  month ;  shoots 
pinched  off  last  month  will  by  this  time  have  started  again,  and  will  require 
another  pinching  in  order  to  check  the  sap  and  throw  it  into  the  laterals. 
Trees  planted  this  year  will  succeed  better  if  mulched  with  short  grass  or 
stable  litter. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

The  dry  weather  of  July  has  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  verbenas, 
and  other  bedded  out  plants,  and  unless  they  have  been  liberally  watered 
they  will  have  but  just  begun  to  bloom.  Keep  the  ground  constantly  stir- 
red, which  will  do  more  to  keep  the  plants  in  vigorous  condition  than  occft- 
sional  watering. 

Continue  to  look  over,  and  repot,  re-arrange  and  put  in  order  the  stock 
of  plants  for  next  winter.  Keep  all  plants  intended  for  that  puipose  well 
watered,  and  topped,  in  order  to  have  them  bushy  and  strong.  Sow  bien- 
nial and  perennial  flower  seeds  now  for  a  succession.  Continue  to  layer 
and  propagate  all  plants  increased  in  this  way. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  should  now  be  layered ;  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  stronger  will  be  the  plants. 

White  Lilies  may  be  taken  up,  divided  and  re-set  this  month. 

Pelargoniums  not  yet  headed  down  should  at  once  be  attended  to^  so 
that  the  old  plants  may  get  well  broke  before  cold  weather.  As  soon  9M 
<^iit  down  put  them  in  a  half  shady  place,  or  in  an  old  fiwne,  and  water 
them  sparingly  until  well  broken. 

Camellias  should  now  be  liberally  watered  and  freely  syringed  eveiy 
other  day.  Plants  may  be  inarched  and  grafted  now.  Cuttings  may  «too 
be  pot  in. 
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Chrysanthemums  planted  out  in  the  open  g^ronnd  should  have  their  tops 
layered  off  into  small  pots,  as  these  malce  fine  flowering  plants.  Plants 
raised  from  cuttings  should  now  be  shifted  into  their  flowering  pots. 

OxAi.is  HiRTA  and  Bowiei  should  now  be  potted. 

Dahlias  will  now  be  growing  rapidly  and  will  require  attention.  See 
that  they  are  well  staked,  neatly  tied  and  pnined,  and  if  fine  flowers  are 
wanted,  mulch  with  rotten  manure,  and  water  liberally  in  dry  weather,  sy- 
ringing the  tops  freely. 

Chinese  Primroses  may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  particularly 
the  double  kinds. 

Panst  seed  should  now  be  planted  for  spring  flowering ;  choice  kinds 
should  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

RosES  shouki  be  budded,  layered,  and  propagated  from  cuttings  now. 

Canterburt  Bells,  Sweet  Williams,  Scabious  and  other  biennial  flow- 
er  seeds  should  be  planted  now. 

Fuchsias  may  have  a  final  shift  now  into  their  flowering  pots. 

NiEPOLiTAN  Violets  should  have  liberal  waterings  in  dry  weather. 

Lemon  and  Orange  trees  should  be  budded  this  month. 

Calceolaria  seed  may  now  be  planted. 

Callas  should  now  be  repotted  and  liberally  watered. 

Tree  Pceonies  may  be  propagated  now  by  grafting  on  the  roots  of  the 
herbaceous  kinds. 

MieNONETTE  should  now  be  sown  in  pots  for  flowering  next  winter. 

Greenhouse  Plants.  Continue  to  propagate  such  seeds  as  are  want- 
ed ;  repot  others,  and  see  that  every  thing  is  put  in  a  state  of  preparation 
for  houong  in  September. 

FLOWER  GARDEN   AND   SHRUBBERY. 

If  proper  attention  has  been  given  to  this  department  it  will  now  be  in 
fine  order.    The  phoxes  and  other  late  flowering  perennials  will  be  in  bloom,  { 

and  the  trees  will  put  on  their  richest  verdure.  The  lawn  will  not  look  as 
velvety  as  a  few  weeks  hence,  but  if  properly  rolled  and  mown  it  will  yet 
retain  a  good  color. 

Continue  to  clean  ajid  rake  the  walks ;  clip  box  edgings  and  hedges,  and 
mow  grass  verges ;  hoe  and  rake  the  borders  at  leaBt  once  a  week,  and  cut 
away  all  dead  or  decaying  flower  stems.  Tie  up  all  tall  growing  planti 
and  peg  down  as  they  extend  their  shoots,  verbenas,  petunias,  &c. 

Shrubs  of  various  kinds  which  may  be  growing  vigorously,  should  have 
the  tops  of  the  strong  shoots  or  suckers  pinched  ofi^  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  good  shape.  Roses  budded  on  briars  should  be  kept  free  from  suckers 
which  rob  the  scion  of  all  its  nourishment  Tie  and  train  up  roses,  honey- 
flockies,  &c.  which  may  be  planted  against  arbors  or  trellises.  Get  ready 
ground  to  be  planted  with  bulbs  or  plants  next  month  or  later,  and  look  out 
that  the  season  does  not  pass  by  without  too  many  things  being  left  un- 
done* 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Abt.  L     a  Few  Words  upon  the  CuUivtUian  of  the  Pear 
upon  Quince  Stocks,    By  the  Editob* 

Nothing  is  just  now  attracting  more  attention  in  fruit  cul- 
ture than  the  growth  of  the  pear  upon  the  quince.  It  is  but  a 
few  years  since  this  mode  of  cultivation  began  to  attract  notice 
from  American  pomologists,  though  long  and  extensively  prac- 
tised in  France,  and  to  some  extent  in  England.  A  prejudice 
seems  to  have  existed  among  our  cultivators  generally,  that 
the  trees  were  so  short  lived  upon  the  quince  that  it  was  no 
object  to  plant  them  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  prejudice  has 
been  kept  alive,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  several  of  our 
pomological  authors,  whose  knowledge  and  means  of  infor- 
mation, on  the  contrary,  should  have  enabled  them  to  remove 
rather  than  increase  erroneous  opinions  upon  a  subject  of  so 
much  interest  to  all  fruit  cultivators.  We  quote  from  the 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America^  by  Mr.  Downing,  (last 
edition) : — 

<<  A  variety  of  pear  grafted  on  a  healthy  pear  seedling,  lasts 
almost  as  long  as  upon  its  own  roots.  Upon  a  thorn  stock  it 
does  not  endure  so  long.  Upon  a  mountain  ash,  rather  less. 
Upon  a  quince  stock  still  lessy  until  the  average  life  of  the 
pear  tree,  when  grafted  on  the  quince,  is  reduced  from  fifty 
years, — ^its  ordinary  duration  on  the  pear  stock, — to  about  a 
dozen  years.  This  is  well  known  to  every  practical  gar- 
dener, and  it  arises  from  the  want  of  affinity  between  the 
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quince  stock  and.  pear  graft.  l%e  latter  is  rendered  dwarf 
in  its  habits,  bears  very  early,  and  perishes  equally  soon." 

Now  with  such  information  in  one  of  our  standard  pomo- 
logical  works,  can  we  wonder  that  a  prejudice  should  still 
exist  against  the  quince  as  a  stock  for  the  pear  ?  Can  we 
wonder  at  the  objection  which  too  many  yet  urge  against  its 
introduction  into  their  gardens  in  consequence  of  its  brief 
existence  ? 

But  the  growth  of  the  pear  upon  the  quince,  though  so 
^  extensively  practised  in  France,  has  been  confined  until  re- 
cently to  a  limited  number  of  varieties,  which  have  flour- 
ished with  vigor  and  yielded  abundant  crops.  All  kinds, 
however,  do  not  grow  freely  upon  this  stock  ;  and  with  the 
accession  of  the  hundreds  of  new  varieties,  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  Belgian  cultivators,  in  the  eagerness  of  the 
French  nurserymen  to  increase  their  stock  and  supply  trees 
which  would  speedily  fruit,  they  have  overlooked  this  mat- 
ter, and  have  indiscriminately  worked  all  sorts  upon  the 
quince,  without  knowing  or  waiting  to  ascertain  what  the 
result  of  proper  experiment  would  be.  The  consequence 
has  been  just  what  every  well  informed  practical  man  would 
have  seen,  viz.,  that  not  more  than  one  half,  if  even  one 
quarter,  of  the  new  pears  succeed  upon  the  quince  stock. 
The  trees  grow  for  a  year  or  two,  but  with  the  first  crop  of 
fruit  they  sicken  and  eventually  die. 

A  recent  French  writer  has  made  the  following  statement, 
which  has  been  translated  from  the  Annales  of  the  Central 
Society  of  France,  by  Mr.  Meigs,  and  read  by  him  before 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Farmer's  Club  of  New  York : — 

"  I  have  long  ago  been  struck  with  a  theory  to  which  no 
one  seems  to  have  paid  attention,  and  that  is,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  years  ago,  nurseries  of  fruit  trees  were  established  at 
Yitry,  at  Paris,  at  Orleans,  at  Antwerp,  at  Rouen,  &c.,  &c. 

All  these  nurseries  have  delivered,  for  setting  out,  many 
millions  of  pear  trees,  every  year,  to  be  planted  in  France 
only.  Now  if  all  these  pear  trees  had  prospered,  France  is 
not  large  enough  to  contain  them,  and  still  the  nurseries 
every  year  sell  millions  of  them.    A  pear  tree  on  the  quince 
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ought  to  last  Airty  to  forty  years,  if  pfropeily  taken  care  of, 
and  those  grafted  on  pear  stocks  should  last  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  years  when  planted  in  proper  soil.  So  that 
there  must  be  something  about  this  matter  not  well  under^ 
stood,  seeing  how  few  pear  trees  are  now  found  in  France." 

This  statement  at  once  conveys  a  great  deal  of  meaning ; 
it  shows  that  either  unsuitable  soil,  bad  cultivation,  improper 
selection  of  stocks,  or  varieties  not  adapted  to  the  quince,  or 
perhaps  each  and  all  of  these  causes  combined,  have  con- 
tributed to  produce  such  a  result. 

The  question  arises,  What  are  the  proper  kinds  of  quince, 
provided  there  is  a  difference  in  this  respect ; — 3d,  What  are 
the  kinds  that  will  succeed  upon  the  quince ;  and,  3d, 
What  soil  and  locality  is  best  suited  to  the  quince.  We 
have  not  space  to  consider  all  these  propositions  now,  but 
shall  take  the  second  one,  which  to  us  seems  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  three,  and  one  upon  which  there  is  the  least 
information,  though  it  is  by  far  the  most  needed. 

The  short  lived  character  of  the  pear  on  the  quince  has 
been,,  in  some  degree,  attached  to  it  from  the  grafting  of  un- 
suitable kinds  upon  that  stock.  Almost  every  variety  will 
flourish  tolerably  well  for  a  year  or  so  ;  but  such  as  do  not 
like  the  stock  soon  show  signs  of  feebleness,  and  a  few  crops 
of  fruit  are  generally  fatal  to  them.  They  die  off,  and  their 
death  is  attributed  to  the  usual  cause.  Disappointed  at  the 
loss  of  his  trees,  the  cultivator  abandons  the  quince  and 
grows  only  those  on  the  pear,  losing  all  the  advantages  which 
the  former  offers  over  the  latter. 

This  being  the  case,  hoiv  important  it  is  to  ascertain,  by 
careful  experiment,  what  the  kinds  are  that  will  succeed 
upon  the  quince, — ^not  a  hasty  trial  of  a  year  or  two,  but  one 
of  a  series  of  years,  say  at  least  six  or  eight ;  this  we  think 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  cultivators  could  then  rely  upon 
the  character  of  the  trees  which  they  purchase.  We  hear 
many  complaints  already  of  the  death  of  trees  upon  the 
quince ;  and  we  are  not  surprised,  for  we  see  kinds  adver- 
tised for  sale  upon  that  stock,  which  under  the  greatest  care 
could  not  be  made  to  flourish  more  than  three  or  four  years 
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with  any  success.  Every  year  brings  additional  experience, 
and  we  have  found  it  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and 
disappointment  to  have  a  fine  row  of  trees  broken  up  by  the 
death  of  one  here  and  another  there,  from  the  unsuitableness 
of  the  scion  to  the  stock ;  and  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  others  of  these  new  sorts,  which  have  lingered  along, 
breaking  the  uniformity  of  the  row  by  their  weak  and  stunted 
growth. 

We  have  before  stated,  that  of  the  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can pears  which  have  been  brought  to  notice  but  few  wopld 
succeed  upon  the  quince,  and  we  are  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  this.  We  are  not  aware  of  one  native 
pear,  grafted  upon  the  quince,  which  for  beauty  of  growth, 
vigor,  and  abundance  of  fruit,  can  compare  with  the  Le  Cur£, 
LfOuise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  &c.,  upon  the  same  stock. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  must  advise  aU  cultivators  to  be 
cautious  in  the  selection  of  pears  on  the  quince.  Take  only 
such,  especially  when  a  quantity  is  to  be  planted,  as  are 
known  to  attain  to  a  good  age  on  that  stock,  and,  unless  a 
tree  or  so  for  trial,  reject  those  whose  introduction  is  alto- 
gether too  recent  to  have  had  their  growth  satisfactorily 
tested. 

The  Beurri  Diel,  Passe  Cohnar,  Glout  Morceau,  and  many 
other  fine  sorts,  grow  with  almost'  increased  vigor  upon  the 
quince ;  these  will  answer  every  purpose  until  others  shall 
be  added  to  the  list.  But  of  our  American  varieties,  particu* 
larly  the  Diz,  Heathcot,  Tyson,  Lawrence,  and  indeed  nearly 
all  the  others,  take  only  those  upon  the  pear  stock.. 

We  are  now  instituting  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain what  varieties  will  succeed  upon  the  quince ;  one  or 
more  of  each  of  the  new  sorts  are  budded  upon  that  stock, 
and  we  shall  at  a  future  ,time  give  the  results  in  our  pages. 

At  another  opportunity  we  shall  review  the  first  and  third 
propositions  which  we  have  mentioned,  relative  to  the  most 
suitable  variety  of  quince  for  stocks,  and  the  soil  best  adapted 
to  their  successful  growth. 
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From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

No.  YII.  SQUARE  Stampejd  out  Shislp  Budding,  {fig. 
42.)  {Oreffe  en  ecusson^  de  forme  carrie;  dite  emporie 
piece.)  Operation. — From  a  strong  tree  cut  out  a  square 
patch,  to  be  immediately  thrown  aside ;  raise  from  a  strong 
branch  another  similarly  shaped  piece,  but  larger,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  eye ;  fit  this  piece  into  the  place  of 
the  first ;  and  it  had  also  better  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  paper,  pierced  with  a  hole  for  the  eye,  the 
whole  being  secured  by  a  ligature.  This  mode,  but 
little  used,  ought  to  be  employed  for  trees  with  very 
thick  bark  and  lai^e  eyes,  such  as  walnut  and  mul- 
berry trees.  It  may  be  performed  in  sjHring,  at  the 
particular  time  mentioned  for  buddjng  with  the 
pushing  eye,  or  that  for  the  dormant  eye,  in  August, 
or  later. 

Tubular   Budding.     {Or^e  en  tuyau  dite  en     |gr«' 
fiute.) — ^For  performing  the  operations  of  the  modes    Eflk 
of  budding  included  in  this  series,  we  ought  to 
choose  the  moment  when  the  sap  is  in  most  abund-     Stpuurt 
ant  flow,  in  order  that  the  barks  of  the  two  parts  \}^id  bmd^ 
may  be  detached  with  the  least  possible  effort.  This  ^' 
disposition  manifests  itself  at  two  periods:  in  the  spring, 
when  the  ascending  sap  is  in  its  greatest  flow ;  and  in  Au- 
gust,'when  it  is  governed  by  a  contrary  disposition,  known 
under  the  denomination  of  the  descending  sap.     A  knowl- 
edge of  the  use  of  these  modes  is  very  ancient.     At  the 
present  day  they  are  only  employed  for  propagating  a  small 
number  of  fruit  trees,  principally  such  as  chestnuts,  walnuts 
and  mulberries.     They  may  be  practised  with  success  on 
v^orous  branches  destined  to  continue  the  leading  shoots  of 
young  trees ;  or  on  some  that  are  very  large,  when  we  would 
wish  to  make  branches  grow  similar  to  those  preceding  them, 
for  this  mode  cannot  be  successfully  performed  except  the 
woods  of  both  parts  are  young,  or  not  exceeding  one  year  old. 
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Although  the  modes  of  budding  in  this  series  aie  not  nu- 
merous, yet  they  piesent  some  alight  diftrences,  and  each  of 
them  has  receired  a  Dumber  of  vulgar  names,  such  as  pipe 
budding,  en  ckalianeau ;  flute  budding,  en  flute  ou  Jleau- 
teau  ;  whiade  budding,  en  siffi^ ;  ring  budding,  en  anneau ; 
horn  budding,  en  eomuchet ;  cannon  budding,  en  canon  ;  ta- 
bular budding,  en  tuyau.  The  last  name  appears  to  me  the 
moet  anal<:^ous  to  these-modes  of  budding,  inasmuch  as  they 
all  have  this  form  before  being  fitted  on  their  stocks. 

Of  all  these  I  shall  only  speak  of  those  that  are  the  most 
in  use,  and  in  demonstrating  the  best  of  each,  I  shall  men- 
tion but  t70, — the  first,  tubular  budding,  with  the  pudiiug 
eye  ;  the  second,  tubular  budding,  vith  dormant  eyes  ;  and, 
such  as  they  are  described,  they  ought  to  be  preferred  for 
propagating  the  few  plants  for  which  they  are  suitable. 

TuBUiiAR  BnnDiiro  with  SnooriNa  Etkb,  (;^.-43.)  {Qr^e 
«n  tuj/au  a  ceil  potusant.  Opera' 
turn. — In  spring,  when  the  bark  of 
the  stocks,  and  that  of  the  shoots 
affording  the  buds  can  be  easily 
detached,  the  branches  witfi  the  lat- 
ter are  cut  off  from  their  parent 
tree,  and  immediately  wrapped  at 
full  length  in  a  moist  cloth,  and  in 
this  they  may  be  kept  foiur  days ; 
hut  it  must  be  better  if  they  are 
not  cut  till  within  a  short  time  be- 
fore .the  buds  are  taken  off,  and 
these  ought  to  be  very  soon  put  on, 
Fit.*s.  3UidiviwMtv»<ft  Before  attempting  to  remove  the 
^  "*"'■  bark  with  the  buds  from  the  branch 

or  ahoot,  we  ought  to  cut  off  all  angular  parts  above  the 
[dace  where  the  removal  is  intended,  and  the  same  as  regards 
the  stock ;  then  at  the  summit  of  the  reserved  part  of  the 
UUter  we  make  three  oi  four  loi^tudinal  ioctsicms  in  the 
bark,  in  order  to  separate  it  the  more  easily,  as  is  representsd 
by  letter  a.  Then,  from  amoi^  the  shoota  or  branches  bear- 
.  ing  buds  of  the  sort  intended  to  be  wwked,  we  choose  il- 
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ways  one  a  little  stronger  than  the  stock,  and  we  trace  on  it 
two  circles  which  mark  the  length  (^  the  tube  of  bark,  on 
which  there  should  be  at  least  one  good  eye,  and  two  when 
they  are  not  widely  apart ;  see  letter  b. 

This  part  should  then  be  held  in  the  hand  during  one  or 
two  minutes,  in  order  to  warm  and  expand  the  bark,  which 
will  consequently  be  more  easily  detached  from  the  alburnum 
by  a  strong  twist  This  tube  should  be  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  denuded  part  of  the  stock ;  but  this  being 
smaller,  we  strip  down  the  bark  till  the  tube  in  descending 
fits  tight,  all  its  interior  part  being  then  in  contact  with  the 
alburnum  of  the  stock.  Thus  adapted,  we  sometimes  bring 
up  the  strips  of  bark  around  the  tube,  to  protect  it  from  the 
too  great  contact  of  air.  At  other  times,  and  more  generally, 
the  loose  bark  is  cut  off;  but  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 
pare  down  the  naked  part  of  the  stock  above  the  tube  into 
thin  strips,  so  as  they  may  form  a  fringe  to  protect  the  parts 
operated  upon  from  air  and  water. 

Tubular  Budding  with  Dormant  Etes,  {jig,  44.)  {Chreffe 
en  tuyau  a  asil  dormant,) — ^This  is  practised  exclu- 
siyely  during  the  month  of  August,  with  wood  pro- 
duced by  the  cqpring  sq>.  The  part  from  which  the 
buds  are  taken  ought  to  be  as  thick  as  possible  ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the.parent  tree,  we 
cut  off  the  leaves,  preserving  a  small  portioli  of  their 
petioles ;  then  we  shoidd  adopt  means  to  raise  the 
buds.  This  operation  differs  not  from  the  preceding, 
except  in  slitting  the  bark  longitudinally,  laying  the 
tube  open  through  its  whole  length,  and  thus  givii^ 
the  facility  of  extracting  it  from  all  obstructing  or 
adherent  parts.  This  done  we  present  it  to  the  stock 
destined  to  receive  it,  and  of  which  we  preserve  the 
top ;  the  lower  part  of  it  should  be  of  the  same  j^Sj^ 
thickness  as  the  tube  of  bark  to  be  applied  to  it.  ^^^ 
From  this  part  we  remove  a  tube  of  bark  of  the  *<*<<»». 
saise  dimensions  as  the  other,  by  which  it  iis  immediately- 
replaced,  and  so  as  the  edges  may  everywhere  coincide ;  then 
it  is  k^  in  its  plaee  by  a  ligature,  which  had  better  be  re- 
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moved  before  winter.  We  defer  cutting  off  the  head  of  the 
stock  till  spring)  in  order  that  the  budded  part  may  partake  of 
the  growth.  This  mode,  difficult  to  perfonn,  is  only  used 
for  propagating  some  delicate  trees,  of  which  the  barks  are 
not  easily  raised  in  spring,  and  of  which  the  descending  sap 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of  buds .  applied  to 
them. 

I  here  finish  the  description  of  the  few  modes  of  inarch* 
ing,  grafting  and  budding,  which  I  consider  of  indispensable 
utility  to  amateur  proprietors.  This  small  collection  will,  I 
trust,  supply  for  all  that  I  have  rejected,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  minute,  and  of  which  the  descriptions  would  be 
tedious  and  miinteresting  to  my  readers. 


Abt.  III.     Market  Gardening  around  London. 

By  J.  CUTHILL. 

Cabbaoes. — These  being  general  favorites  with  the  public, 
their  cultivation  is  extensively  carried  out  by  market-garden- 
ers. Seed  for  the  general  crop  of  spring  cabbages  is  sown 
between  the  25th  of  August  and  the  1st  of  September,  in 
in  beds  5  feet  wide,  which  collectively  occupy  several  acres. 
Mr.  Fitch,  of  Fulham,  generally  sows  about  8  acres.  When 
the  plants  are  up,  hoers  are  sent  over  the  beds  with  3-inch 
hoes ;  the  plants  are  thinned  out,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
deformed  ones  are  removed.  No  particular  time  is  set  apart 
for  transplanting ;  this  entirely  depends  upon  the  season,  and 
how  other  crops  are  got  off  the  grounds.  Last  year  cabbage 
planting  commenced  about  the  25th  of  October ;  the  plants 
were  then  very  laj^e,  and  as  the  ground  is  dunged  and 
trenched  the  planters  follow  the  trenchers.  I  have  frequently 
seen  as  many  as  30  workmen  upon  one  piece  of  ground,  with 
their  foreman  walking  along  the  line,  in  order  to  see  that 
^^every  man  did  his  duty,"  and  it  is  his  place  to  move  the 
measuring  sticks ;  for  every  man  had  his  12  feet  measured 
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out  for  him  dowA  the  whole  piece.  The  spades  in  use  in 
market  gardens  are  12  inches  long  by  9  inches  broad,  and  the 
work  is  performed  by  them  in  a  masteriy  style.  Land  for  cab- 
bages is  heavily  manured ;  a  tw9-horse  load  is  emptied  down 
(as  if  it  were  a  barrowful)  for  every  30  square  feet.  As  soon 
as  a  four  or,  five  acre  piece  of  groimd  is  ready  for  planting, 
men  with  lines  are  put  to  work  on  it.  The  first  line  is  trod 
out,  and  after  it  the  rest  2  feet  apart ;  the  lines  are  then 
shifted  crossways  2  feet  distant,  but  this  time  the  men  only 
tread  in  the  angle  of  the  previously  made  line,  so  that  the 
main  crop  stands  2  feet  plant  from  plant ;  but,  in  case  of  a 
runaway,  as  well  as  to  help  to  pay,  a  middle  row  is  generally 
introduced ;  this  row  is,  however,  cleared  off  for  coleworts 
during  this  winter.  I  may  mention  that  the  existence  of 
slugs  is  almost  unknown  in  well  managed  market  gardens  ,* 
their  disappearance  is  owing  to  the  double  trenching  which 
is  continually  kept  up  in  such  gardens.  Immediately  after 
planting,  hoes  are  sent  through,  to  loosen  the  ground,  and  at 
all  other  favourable  opportunities  during  winter  and  spring 
the  earth  is  stirred  and  aerated ;  but  the  plants  are  never 
moulded  up — a  bad  practice  for  almost  any  crop.  Under  the 
above  system  of  treatment  most  delicious  cabbages  are  pro* 
duced. 

Caulitlowers. — The  seed  of  spring  cauliflowers  is  gen- 
erally sown  about  the  20th  of  September  in  open  beds. 
Towards  November,  when  the  weather  is  beginning  to  get 
cold,  frames  and  hooped  beds  are  got  ready  in  light  rich  land. 
The  plants  are  pricked  out,  not  more  than  4  inches  apart 
each  way ;  during  the  winter  they  are  kept  dry  ;  no  rain  is 
allowed  to  fall  upon  them ;  but  whenever  practicable  plenty 
of  air  is  given  them :  frost  has  but  little  effect  on  them  under 
hoops ;  but  when  excluded  long  from  air,  and  kept  in  dark- 
ness, they  sometimes  suffer  from  damp  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. They  are  planted  out  in  the  richest  and  earliest  ground 
in*  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March.  I  have  known  one 
grower  to  save  nearly  all  his  cauliflowers  for  seed,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  market,  in  this  way  he  has  secured  nearly 
a  ton  of  seed  from  la^e  plantations  of  many  thousands. 
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When  the  cauliflower  is  permitted  to  seed  the  whole  of  the 
centre  portion  or  flower  is  cut  out  except  a  rim  to  run  up  for 
seed.  If  this  is  not  done  the  mass  of  flower  is  so  great,  that 
unless  a  very  fine  season  occurs  the  seed  will  not  ripen. 

Celert. — For  the  first  crop  this  is  sown  early  in  February ; 
and  in  March  and  April  fc»r  late  crops.  The  &st  is  sown 
either  in  a  firame  or  under  a  hooped  roof,  with  hot  dung 
under  it.  Celery  generally  succeeds  cauliflowers,  cabbages, 
or  lettuces.  The  system  is  to  dig  out  a  trench  two  spades 
deep,  banking  the  mould  up  on  either  side,  then  to  fiU  in  a 
foot  of  the  strongest  manure,  such  as  cow-dung,  and  tocover 
this  with  3  or  4  inches  of  mould  for  planting  in;  if  the 
ground  is  very  rich  half  the  quantity  of  manure  is  ap^died, 
and  it  is  dug  in.  The  rows  are  generally  from  4  to  6  feet 
apart,  the  plants  are  then  taken  from  the  seed-bed,  and  plant- 
ed root  and  head  entire — ^not  trimmed  in,  a  plan  which  ought 
to  be  discontinued  in  everything.  The  plants  are  placed 
about  8  inches  apart,  the  intermediate  ground  being  planted 
with  coleworts,  lettuce,  or  any  other  light  crops  which  are 
likely  to  be  off  before  the  celery  wants  moulding  up;  but 
market-gardeners  do  not  commence  blanching  until  the  plants 
are  about  18  inches  high,  as  it  prevents  rain  and  air  from 
acting  on  the  roots.  The  sort  of  celery  now  grown  for  mar- 
ked is  entirely  changed ;  solid  celery  is  not  used,  but  a  much 
more  spongy  tall  kind,  which  is  ready  for  market  in  half  the 
time  the  red  solid  (such  as  they  grew  20  years  ago,  or  what 
gentlemen's  gardeners  now  grow)  occupied,  but  the  latter  is 
by  far  the  best.  Market-gardeners  cultivate  a  pink  kind  (no 
white  is  grown)  which,  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the 
land,  is  brittle  and  tender,  and  grows  rapidly ;  but  it  would 
be  much  better  flavoured  if  it  had  more  time  to  blanch. 
The  operation  of  earthing  up  is  all  performed  by  the  spade, 
no  hand  earthing  is  employed.  Parallel  lines  are  stretched  on 
either  side  of  the  row,  18  inches  from  the  plants,  and  the 
mould  is  cut  out  of  the  alleys  to  form  the  blanching  ridge. 
Late  earthing  up  is  effected  in  about  three  different  times. 

Carrots. — ^The  ]^ly  Horn  is  the  onl^  kind  employed. 
It  is  sotm  in  frames  and  hooped  beds  in  November  and  Jan- 
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uary.  The  plants  are  thinned  out  to  4  inches  apart.  Long 
carrots  for  winter  use  are  grown  laj^ely  in  the  red  sandy  soil 
in  the  lower  parts  of  Surrey  as  well  as  in  Bedfordshire,  d&c. 

Eablt  Tubnips.*— The  Early  Stone  or  Dutch  being  in  great 
demand  in  spring,  various  ways  of  producing  it  are  practised, 
such  as  grQwing  it  in  frames ;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  raise  it 
like  potatoes,  in  hooped  beds,  t.  e.,  in  trenches  dug  out  and 
filled  with  2  feet  of  hot  dung.  Sow  in  February,  hoop  and 
cover  with  straw,  and  expose  the  plants  daily;  the  quahty  of 
a  turnip  depends  much  upon  quick  growth  and  plenty  of* 
moisture.  Late  turnips  are  not  cultivated  upon  the  dear  land 
about  London,  they  generally  come  from  10  or  12  miles  off. 
The  reason  why  a  farmer  cannot  raise  turnips  like  a  gardener 
is  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  land ;  so  small  a  seed  wants 
immediate  and  available  nourishment  the  moment  it  vegetates. 
It  is  then  able  to  grow  away  from  the  fly,  and  if  the  seed 
was  mixed  with  Irish  peat  chardoal  it  would  greatly  assisf,  in 
effecting  this.  Early  and  forced  turnips  fetch  from  2d.  to  3d. 
apiece  in  Covent  Garden  market. 

Onions. — ^The  ground  for  the  main  crop  is  dressed  with 
strong  dung,  such  as  night-soil  or  cow-manure.  The  seed 
for  this  crop  is  sown  in  February  or  the  1st  of  March,  in  beds 
6  feet  wide,  the  soil  from  the  alleys  being  thrown  on  to  cover 
the  seed.  The  beds  are  then  raked,  and  a  light  wooden 
roller  passed  over  them.  When  up,  small  two-inch  hoes  are 
sent  through  them,  which  is  all  the  labour  they  receive,  the 
ground  being  so  clear  of  insects,  owing  to  its  being  often 
turned  over.  Market  gardeners  seldom  fail  to  obtain  a  good 
crop  of  onions.  Where  insects  occur,  however,  a  good  dose 
of  salt  and  soot  sown  with  the  crop  will  kill  them.  Another 
way  of  managing  onions  is  to  sow  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, to  allow  them  to  stand  in  beds  all  &e  winter,  and  to 
jdant  them  out  on  well  prepared  land  4  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  6  inches  row  from  row.  A  third  plan  is  to  save  all 
the  smallest  bulbs,  and  plant  them  out  in  February,  the  same 
distance  apart  as  the  last. 

Horse-Radish. — ^The  root  is  like  that  of  seakale,  as  re- 
spects propagation ;  the  whole  roots  are  thickly  studded  over 
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with  eyes,  and  in  order  to  make  a  new  plantation  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  plant  small  pieces  of  them,  or  the  tops  cut  off,  in 
the  bottom  of  a  trench  1  foot  apart  each  way,  and  about  16 
inches  deep.  Horse-radish  is  generally  planted  in  February. 
When  it  comes  up  all  the  weakest  shoots  are  pulled  up,  leay- 
ing  only  one ;  and  should  any  more  make  their  appearance 
afterwards,  they  are  destroyed  by  the  hoe.  When  taking  up 
time  arrives  in  autumn  they  are  trenched  up,  cutting  them 
down  to  about  a  foot  or  more  with  the  spade.  They  are 
knifed  after  the  mould  is  moved.  The  roots  are  sorted  into 
best  and  second-best.  The  best  are  tied  into  bundles  of  12 
heads  or  more  for  market ;  the  ground  is  then  well  manured 
with  rotten  cowdung,  and  the  roots:  are  again  left  to  come  up 
for  another  year's  crop.  The  best  groufisd  for  horse-radish  is 
the  <<  Jerusalem  level "  between  London-bridge  and  Green- 
wich, and  some  parts  of  Battersea,  where  the  river  Thames, 
in  days  of  yore,  had  thrown  up  a  deep;  deposit.  This  ground 
also  produces  the  best  seakale ;  hof^dug  ground  or  clay  ren- 
ders it  hard  and  indigestible. 

Winter  Radishes. — ^These  are  sown  from  the  first  to  the 
last  week  in  December,  choosing  as  warm  ground  for  the 
purpose  as  possible  ;  but  acres  of  them  may  be  seen  in  very 
exposed  places.  The  ground  being  prepared  the  seed  is  sown 
broadcast.  The  alleys  are  marked  out,  and  the  mould  from 
them  is  thrown  over  the  seed.  A  wooden  rake  is  then  used 
to  make  all  level ;  no  iron  rakes  are  employed  in  market  gar- 
dens. After  sowing,  straw  which  has  been  previously  shaken 
out  of  the  London  stable  manure,  is  put  over  the  beds  2  or  3 
inches  in  thickness.  When  the  plants  come  up,  which  d.e- 
pends  upon  the  winter,  the  straw  is  removed  every  day  and 
put  on  every  night  until  all  danger  from  frost  is  past ;  it  takes 
6^  to  hurt  a  radish  after  it  is  half-grown.  When  off,  the 
ground  is  again  dug,  for  French  beans,  or  vegetable  marrows, 
6cc. 

Leeks. — ^These  are  sown  in  February  or  early  in  March, 

in  rich  ground.     When  the  plants  are  strong,  and  about  10 

inches  high,  they  are  planted  or  dropped  into  holes  8  inches 

'  deep,  made  by  the  dibber.    After  they  are  planted,  koes  are 
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sent  through  them,  to  loosen  the  ground.  In  this  operation 
mould  drops  down  upon  the  roots,  and  the  next  hoeing  fills 
the  holes  up  loosely,  which  is  what  is  wanted,  for  the  soil 
must  not  be  pressed  tightly  round  the  stem,  as  that  would 
prevent  its  thickening. 

White  Cos  Lettuce. — This  variety  is  grown  by  the  mill- 
ion, and  is  highly  esteemed  by  every  body.  The  seed  is 
sown  from  the  10th  to  the  middle  of  October,  in  frames, 
which  are  filled  with  soil  to  within  6  inches  of  the  top, 
giving  a  slope  of  one  foot  in  four,  the  length  oi^  the  lights, 
which  always  face  the  north.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are 
sown  the  sashes  are  removed,  and  a  man  is  placed  in  this  de- 
partment, to  keep  off  the  sparrows,  give  air,  and  shut  up  in 
case  of  rain ;  the  great  secret  being  to  keep  them  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  to  let  them  have  all  the  air  they  can  get.  They 
are  planted  out  in  February,  or  early  in  March,  in  rich  well 
trenched  groimd,  (after  celery,)  one  foot  apart  each  way. 
Grentlemen's  gardeners  buy  the  same  seed,  but  owing  to  their 
mismanagement  during  winter,  and  the  poor  state  of  the 
ground,  they  caimot  grow  such  fine  lettuces  as  the  market 
gardener.  Some  of  the  latter  are,  however,  too  greedy  in  re- 
gard to  crops ;  for  instance,  they  have  often  three  crops  in 
the  ground  all  coming  forward  one  after  the  other ;  but  the 
best  cultivators  do  not  do  this ;  it  tramples  the  ground,  and 
does  not  give  any  crop  fair  play.  The  rapid  growth  of  a  let- 
tuce depends  much  upon  hoeing  or  stirring  the  soil.  When 
well  grown  no  tying  is  required ;  but  badly  managed  plants 
have  to  be  tied  up  a  fortnight  before  they  are.  sent  to  market. 

RiBOE  Cucumbers. — ^I  have  seen  14  acres  of  these  in  one 
man's  ground;  they  are  germinated  under  glass,  hardened 
off,  and  planted  out  6  feet  asunder,  and  10  feet  row  firom 
row ;  hand-glasses  are  put  over  them.  When  they  begin  to 
grow,  the  ground  is  well  mulched  with  straw, .  to  keep  the 
earth  moist  and  the  fruit  clean.  Gherkins  are  sown  in  the 
open  air  at  once,  in  well  prepared  ground,  at  the  above  dis- 
tances; and  I  have  known  one  party  to  cut  in  one  day 
200,000  fruit,  which  were  all  bespoken  by  oil  merchants. 
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Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  potato  disease,  how- 
ever, gherkins  wiU  not  grow  round  London. 

S  CABLET  Runners. — ^These  are  very  often  sown  among 
lettuces,  6  feet  apart,  about  the  first  of  April ;  but  by  far  the 
best  plan  is  to  sow  in  beds  thickly,  and  transplant  by  means 
of  the  dibber.  No  plant  lifts  better,  and  the  moving  makes 
them  show  flower  much  sooner.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
take  the  heads  off  all  the  plants,  leaving  them  a  foot  h%h, 
and  to  keep  topping  all  the  summer,  which  induces  them  to 
bear  heavy  crops ;  but  the' way  of  getting  them  to  bear  earli- 
est is  to  save  the  roots  in  autumn,  pack  them  away  like  dah* 
lia  roots,  and  to  transplant  them  again  in  March,  6  inches 
root  frcHn  root,  in  rows  6  feet  apart.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  if  beans  are  left  to  ripen,  the  roots  will  not  be  near 
so  strong  as  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Fbench  Beans. — The  best  are  the  Negro,  on  account  of 
the  beans  being  all  green,  and  not  marked  or  blotched  like 
some  others.  They  are  also  all  one  breadth,  very  narrow  and 
handsome,  and  they  are  very  dwarf  and  first  rate  bearers; 
they  are  generally  sown  amongst  lettuces,  cauliflowers,  &c., 
to  succeed  the  standing  crop ;  but  the  best  way  is  -to  give 
them  a  piece  of  ground  to  themselves.  The  French  bean 
transplants  nearly  as  well  as  the  Scarlet  runner;  therefore  it 
might  be  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  they  would  also  come 
in  much  earlier  and  grow  less  robust.  The  crop  would  not 
be  quite  so  heavy ;  but  eaxliaess  is  everything  for  the  Lon- 
don market. 

Parslet. — l^he  main  winter  crop  is  sown  in  April  and 
May,  and  thinned  out  to  6  inches  asunder,  and  a  foot  apart 
in  the  row.  In  picking,  all  the  large  or  oldest  portions  are 
removed  first,  the  head  is  never  cut  off  at  once,  but  not  one 
bit  is  allowed  to  pass  perfection.  Parsley  pays  well  for  the 
attention  it  receives. 
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Abt.  IY.     PamologiccU  Gossip. 

New  Pears. — ^The  last  two  years,  it  is  well  known  tp 
most,  if  not  all  our  readers,  were  rather  disastrous  ones  to  the 
pear  cultivators  of  this  neighborhood.  In  1849  there  was 
scarcely  any  fruit,  and  in  1850  the  quantity  was  but  little 
greater,  with  the  addition  of  being  poorer,  as  'scanty  as  the 
crop  was.  The  Flemish  Beauty,  and  many  other  well  known 
pears  which  have  never  failed  before,  were  last  season  almost 
as  blighted  as  a  St.  Michael.  This  year  the  crop,  though 
light,  is,  notwithstanding,  far  greater  than  the  two  previous 
ones,  with  the  promise,  thus  far,  of  being  greatly  superior. 
Indeed,  we  may  say,  that  what  there  is,  was  never  fairer  or 
more  perfect ;  we  have  scarcely  seen  a  cracked  or  blighted 
fruit. 

This  better  state  of  the  crop  has  already  begun  to  show  its 
good  effects,  in  enabling  amateur  and  professional  cultivators 
to  present  specimens  of  some  of  the  new  sorts  of  pears ;  and 
the  exhibitions  of  summer  varieties  have  embraced  among 
others  two,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  valuable  additions  to 
our  collections.     These  are  as  follows : — 

Beurre  Qiffarty  a  new  pear,  ripenii^  about  the  26th  of 
August.  In  general  form,  size  and  color,  it  very  nearly  re- 
sembles the  St.  Ghislain,  but  has  rather  more  color  than  that 
variety,  and  on  this  account  is  a  very  beautiful  fruit.  The 
flesh  is  melting  and  juicy,  and  the  flavor  rich  and  spicy,  be- 
tween the  Rostiezer  and  St.  Ghislain.  We  think  it  will 
prove,  on  further  trial,  to  be  a  fine  fruit  It  should  be  gath- 
ered from  the  tree  before  fully  ripe. 

Supreme  de  Quimper. — ^This  is  another  summer  pear, 
which  fruited  in  our  collection  this  year ;  we  believe  for  the 
first  time  in  the  country.  It  is  of  good  size,  somewhat  pecu- 
liar form,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautifrd  of  pears. 
It  is  roundish  in  shape,  very  obtuse  at  the  base,  with  a  short 
and  thick  stem ;  the  skin  is  of  a  lemon  yellow  when  mature, 
and  deeply  mottled  and  dotted  with  Ibright  vermillion  on  the 
sunny  side.     The  flesh  is  rather  coarse,  but  full  of  a  nch. 
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sugary,  melting  juice.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  summer  pear 
which  ripens  between  the  Doyenni  d'Ete  and  the  Rostiezer. 
The  tree  appears  to  be  an  abundant  bearer,  and  the  fruit,  like 
the  Beurri  Giffart,  must  be  gathered  while  yet  apparently 
green ;  for*  we  found  that  those  left  upon  the  tree  till  they 
became  yellow,  lost  much  of  their  juiciness  and  flavor. 

Strawbebries. — ^In  our  July  number  we  gave  some  ac- 
count jof  the  exhibition  of  strawberries  by  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley Horticultinral  Society ;  and  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Genesee  Parmer  we  find  the  following  notice  of  Ellwanger 
&  Barry's  new  seedlings,  probably  by  Mr.  Ellwanger,  who 
has  chaise  of  the  horticultural  department  while  Mr.  Bairy 
is  absent : — 

Oenesee,  (E.  &  B.)  This  is  decidedly  the  finest  looking 
berry  I  ever  saw ;  of  good  size  and  flavor. 

Monroe  Scarlet,  (E.  &  B.,)  is  another  desirable  variety,  of 
larger  size,  and  more  round  than  the  Eariy  Scarlet,  [Early 
Virginia;]  very  productive,  and  ripening  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Eariy  Scarlet. 

Two  new  stmwberries  have  been  raised  in  England,  which 
are  highly  spoken  of ;  one  of  them  was  produced  'by  Mr. 
Myatt,  the  most  successful  of  all  the  cultivators  who  have 
introduced  new  kinds.  He  has  not,  we  believe,  yet  given 
a  name  to  this  new  one,  but  we  find  the  following  editorial 
account  of  it  in  the  Oardener^s  Journal: — 

Myatfs  Seedling. — "  Your  new  strawberry  is  the  lai^est 
we  have  seen,  the  sixteen  sent  to  us  weighing  exactly  one 
and  a  half  pounds.  The  flavor  for  so  large  a  fruit  is  very 
good  indeed, — not  certainly  equal  to  some  of  the  smaller 
growing  sorts,  but  the  color  and  size  of  the  fruit  are  beyond 
comparison.  It  appears  to  be  a  prolific  bearer, — a  single  truss 
of  unripe  fruit  of  all  sizes  numbers  fifteen  berries." 

Trollope^s  Victoria. — This  is  a  new  variety  from  the  same 
person  who  raised  Princess  Alice  Maude.  Mr.  Trollope  ad- 
vertises his  seedling  as  possessing  the  following  qualities : — 

"  The  Seedling  Victoria  combines  qualities  which  no  other 
kind  at  present  in  cultivation  does  possess ;  being  very  early; 
a  dwarf  robust  grower  and  free  bearer,  throwing  strong 
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tniflses  of  fruit,  (above  the  foliage,)  which  ifl  of  large  size, 
globular  form  and  good  eolor,  and  posienes  sach  a  flavor  as 
no  other  early  strawberry  can  boast  of."  To  this  statement 
several  cultivators  affix  their  names  as  coiroborating  its  quali- 
ties. Unless  better  flavored  than  the  Alice  Maude  it  would 
be  a  rather  inferior  fruit 

JosLiNo's  St.  Alban's  Grape.— This  new  and  reputed 
seedling  variety  is  now  in  fruit  in  our  vinery,  and  it  has 
proved  to  be,  just  what  we  stated  it  would,  when  the  account 
of  it  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Ghasselas 
Musque,  (or  Muscat  Blanc  Hatif.)  It  cracks  in  the  same 
manner  of  the  Ghasselas  Musque,  and  in  no  one  thing,  foliage, 
size  of  the  bunch  or  berry,  color,  shape,  or  anything  else, 
can  the  least  difference  be  detected ;  thus  diowiog  conclu- 
sively that  Mr.  Thompson's  acquaintance  with  grapes  is  very 
superficial,  and  his  account  of  them  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
It  was  wholly  upon  his  opinion  that  the  pretended  raiser  of 
the  variety  sold  upwards  of  a  thousand  vines  at  one  pound 
sterling  ($5  each,  the  price  we  paid  for  two.) 

The  same  game  is  now  being  played  over,  we  think,  in 
another  new  grape  now  advertised  as 

Judson's  jRicHMONn  YiLLA  Black  Hambuboh. — ^It  is  thus- 
described  : — "  The  foliage  is  more  deeply  serrated  and  the 
wood  shorter  jointed  than  the  Black  Hamburgh ;  the  berries- 
are  oval  and  rather  elongated,  and  are  remarkable  for  a  fine 
bloom,  not  unlike  that  of  an  Orleans  plum ;  when  fully  ripe 
are  a  fine  deep  black,  having  a  fine  rich  flavor  and  very 
juicy.  It  colors  full  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  being  a  most  abimdant  bearer  and  good  setter, 
will  prove  a  most  desirable  kind  for  pot  culture.  One  very 
remarkable  property  this  grape  possesses,  which  much  eiv* 
hances  its  value,  and  makes  it  so  much  superior  to  the  Black 
Hamburgh  is,  that  it  never  produces  abortive,  or,  as  they  are 
termed,  '  vinegar  berries ;'  after  careful  observation,  extend* 
ing  over  three  successive  seasons,  not  one  could  be  detected, 
although  in  each  season  the  crop  was  abundant  and  good." 

Now  any  person,  familiar  with  grapes,  will  at  once  see  that 
the  above  description  applies,  ia  every  particular,  to  Wilmot'a 
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No.  16,  Black  Hambuigh.  It  could  not  be  described  man 
accurately  by  the  most  skilful  pomologist ;  and  to  our  mind 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  two.  Nothing 
is  said  of  its  origin,  or  whether  it  is  a  seedling.  It  is  adver- 
tised at  one  guinea  a  {dant 


Art.  V.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Neapolitan  Violety  in  Pots. 

By  the  Editor. 

Few  flowers  are  more  admired  than  the  double  violet,  and 
none  are  more  valuable  for  their  delightful  odor.  They 
bloom,  too,  at  a  season  when  flowers  are  always  a  rarity, 
and  their  pale  blue,  delicately  perfumed,  blossoms,  are  indis- 
pensable in  a  winter  bouquet.  They  are  also  of  the  most 
simple  cultivation,  and  with  a  little  care  may  be  grown, 
merely  with  the  aid  of  a  common  sash  and  frame,  to  the 
highest  perfection. 

They  may  be  cultivated  either  in  frames  planted  directly 
in  the  soil,  or  in  pots,  the  former  of  which  method  is  as  well 
when  they  are  only  wanted  for  the  cut  flowers ;  but  when 
they  are  wanted  to  decorate  the  parlor  or  drawing  room,  and 
exhale  their  sweet  odor,  they  are  far  better  in  pots;  the 
plants  may  then  be  brought  in  successively  as  they  show 

their  flowers,  and  may  be  kept  constantly  in  bloom  from  Jan- 

< 

uary  to  May. 

September  is  the  proper  season  for  potting  'the  plants,  pro- 
viding that  they  have  been  duly  managed  through  the  sum- 
mer. We  begin  with  the  potting  :  For  this  purpose  a  good 
stock  of  rich  tm^  loam,  which  has  become  well  decomposed 
by  turning  over  during  the  summer,  should  be  mixed  with 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  thoroughly  rotten  dung;  that 
from  an  old  hot  bed  will  answer  well,  or  any  other  equally 
decomposed.  Do  not  sift  or  riddle  this  compost,  but  let  the 
whole  be  evenly  mixed,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use. 

Next  select  a  suitable  niunber  of  pots  about  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  and  a  sufliciency  of  good  potsherds  for  drainage, 
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as  well  as  a  small  qoantity  of  ground  bones.  When  all  is 
ready  commence  taking  up  the  plants ;  select  only  the  strong- 
est and  best,  and  direst  them  of  all  superfluous  runners  which 
may  have  been  made.  Put  only  one  in  each  pot,  unless 
weak,  when  three  may  be  put  in.  Use  a  small  handful  of 
bones  over  the  drainage,  in  which  the  roots  may  ramble  and 
get  food.  Finish  the  operation  with  a  good  watering,  and 
they  are  then  ready  for  their  winter  quarters. 

For  this  purpose  select  a  good  hot-bed  frame,  or  if  none  is 
at  hand,  make  a  common  frame  of  boards.  Make  choice  of 
a  good  dry,  warm,  sheltered  spot,  where  the  sun's  rays  shine 
a  larger  part  of  the  day.  Place  the  frame  upon  the  ground, 
and  proceed  to  arrange  the  plants,  placing  the  strongest  at  the 
back,  and  finishing  off  with  the  weaker  ones  in  front.  Set 
the  pots  about  three  inches  apart  each  way,  if  the  plants 
are  large,  and  when  all  arranged  fill  in  between  each  with 
old  tan,  even  with  the  rims  of  the  pots.  Put  on  the  sashes, 
sprinkle  slightly,  and  shade  for  a  few  days  till  the  plants 
have  established  themselves,  when  the  lights  may  be  removed 
in  all  good  weather.  In  this  way  they  are  to  remain  all 
winter.  On  the  approach  of  cool  weather  the  frames  should 
be  well  banked  up  with  sods,  earth,  leaves  or  manure,  and 
the  arrangements  are  completed  for  the  winter.  When  the 
weather  is  severe  the  lights  should  be  covered  with  thick 
straw  mats  to  prevent  freezing,  for  although  the  plants  will 
stand  several  degrees  of  frost  they  are  susceptible  to  frequent 
changes.  In  stormy  or  snowy  weather  they  will  need  more 
protection,  and  we  have  found  a  loose  covering  of  straw  or 
hay  to  be  the  most  effectual  when  the  thermometer  falls 
below  zero.  A  safe  rule  is  to  keep  them  as  cool  as  possible, 
but  not  to  freeze  them. 

In  this  way  the  plants  remain  until  they  are  wanted  for 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory  or  parlor.  They  wiU  be  full  of 
flower-buds,  and  a  few  pots  taken  out  of  the  frame,  and  car- 
ried to  the  above  places,  will  display  their  flowers  to  great 
advantage,  throwing  up  large  blossoms  on  long  stems,  and 
perfuming  the  house  with  their  refreshing  odor.  All  through 
the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  to  May,  they 
will  afford  a  fine  show  of  flowers. 
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The  plants  should  be  looked  over  attentiyely  to  see  that 
there  are  no  dead  or  dying  leaves,  which  often  iigure  them. 
Guano,  rather  weak,  may  be  given  oocasionally  and  the  plants 
will  acquire  a  deep  green  hue. 

In  this  way  violets  succeed  admimbly  and  yield  a  quantity 
of  flowers  almost  beyond  calculation.  We  have  seen  a  state- 
ment in  the  TransacHans  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, by  Mr.  Oldacre,  the  gardener  of  the  late  Sir  Jos.  Banks, 
that  three  hundred  pots  of  plants  yielded,  from  January  to 
June,  upwards  of  one  thousand  dozen  flowers. 

The  English  violet  may  be  cultivated  in  the  same  way. 
By  many  this  is  preferred  to  Neapolitan.  But  its  flower  stems 
are  shorter,  and  though  highly  firagrant  it  is  not  so  suitable 
for  bouquets  as  the  latter.  So  little  trouble  is  there  in  culti- 
vating these  delightful  plants,  that  we  are  surprised  they  are 
not  more  extensively  grown.  We  hope  our  article  will  in- 
duce all  lovers  of  fragrant  plants  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  preparatory  treatment  of  the  plants,  previous  to  pot^ 
ting,  is  as  follows : — ^After  they  have  all  done  blooming  in 
May,  a  half  diady,  rather  moist  situation  should  be  selected,  in 
which  they  are  to  be  set  out.  First,  mark  out  the  bed,  which 
may  be  four  feet  wide  and  any  length  desired.  Add  an  inch 
or  two  of  well  decomposed  hot-bed  manure  or  old  cow-dung, 
and  dig  the  whole  well  over.  Then  take  the  plants,  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots,  and  cutting  off  all  loose  leaves  and 
runners,  divide  them  and  set  them  out  about  four  inches 
apart  each  way.  Finish  with  a  good  watering  to  settle  the 
earth  around  the  roots,  and  if  an  old  frame  is  at  hand  it  may 
be  put  over  them  and  the  lights  put  on,  carefully  shaded 
during  the  day,  removing  the  covering  at  night  so  that  they 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  dews.  They  will  soon  take 
hold  of  the  ground,  when  the  frame  may  be  removed,  and  no 
further  care  is  necessary,  only  to  water  the  plants  in  very  dry 
weather. 

A  larger  number  of  plants  should  always  be  set  out  than 
will  be  wanted,  so  as  to  have  a  selection  at  the  time  of  pot- 
ting. 

If  these  directions  are  followed  an  abundant  bloom  may 
be  obtained. 
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Abt.  YI.  FhricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals;  with 
descriptions  of  those  recently  introduced  to^  or  originated 
in,  American  Gardens. 

Alo^na  Ccelestis.  This  beautiful  plant,  described  in  a 
former  volume,  (XI,  p.  32,)  has  been  in  our  collection  two 
or  three  years,  without  showing  a  disposition  to  flower,  or  at 
least  so  sparingly  as  to  render  it  of  little  value.  This  year 
we  determined  to  try  it  as  a  bedding-out  plant,  and  to  our 
great  surprise  it  has  grown  rapidly  and  flowered  abundantly 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
display  its  gay  blue  and  white  corols  until  overtaken  by  frost. 
A  good  way  to  have  it  in  perfection  is  to  raise  young  plants 
in  September,  in  the  same  manner  as  heliotropes,  scarlet  ge- 
raniums, d&c,  and  after  wintering  in  the  greenhouse,  to  bed 
them  out  in  May ;  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth  the  shoots 
should  be  pegged  down  the  same  as^ verbenas.  So  treated 
they  soon  cover  the  ground  with  their  heathlike  foliage,  and 
when  profusely  laden  with  their  flowers  form  a  beautiful 
mass  of  azure  and  silver,  set  in  a  frosty  net  work. 

Aphelandra  CristaVta.  This  gorgeous  stove  plant  has 
displayed  its  magnificent  flowers  the  last  month  in  our  collec- 
tion, and  a  more  brilliant  display  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
The  specimen  was  about  three  feet  high,  with  two  branches 
from  the  main  stem,  and  each  branch  was  terminated  with 
two  of  its  vivid  scarlet  heads  of  blossoms.  It  is  of  simple 
management,  and  may  be  easily  cultivated  where  there  is  a 
good  greenhouse,  by  wintering  it  in  the  warmest  part,  keep- 
ing it  rather  dry  until  it  shows  its  flowers,  when  it  should  be 
liberally  watered. 

Seedling  Japan  Lilies.  We  have  had  a  rich  treat  in  the 
flowering  of  our  collection  of  seedling  Japan  liLies.  Nothing 
thdeed  can  excel  this  tribe  in  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
colors  of  the  dark  colored  varieties,  or  the  delicacy  and  rich- 
ness of  the  lighter  ones.  These  seedUngs  were  raised  from 
L.  punctatum  and  speciosum  and  Ubum,  impregnated  with 
each  other,  and  also  with  canadinse,  chalced&nicum,  sup£r- 
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bum,  ScCy  and  a  great  variety  of  tints  and  some  variation  of 
form  has  been  the  result ;  some  being  lessened  in  beauty  by 
the  union,  and  others  greatly  enhanced  in  their  attractions. 
We  shall,  in  a  future  article,  give  some  account  of  these 
seedlings,  and  the  results  to  be  expected  from  cross  fertiliza^ 
tion  of  these  varieties  and  species. 

Lantana  lilaci^na.  All  the  lantanas  are  elegant  plants, 
and  extremely  valuable  on  account  of  their  easy  cultivation 
and  the  long  time  they  continue  in  bloom.  We  have  had  in 
our  collection  some  six  or  eight  species  as  follows : — ^L.  cam- 
mara,  purpurea,  aurantiaca,  Sellown,  and  one  or  two  others 
raised  from  seeds ;  recently  we  have  added  L.  lilacina,  a  new 
kind  from  France,  with  pale  lilac  flowers,  changing  like  cam- 
mara.  It  is  a  free  grower,  of  neat  bushy  habit,  and  blooms 
abundantly  planted  out  in  the  open  border. 

Petunia  Enchantress.  This  new  petunia  is  one  of  the 
largest  we  have  seen,  good  blooms  measuring  four  inches  in 
diameter.  The  color  is  not  remarkable,  being  of  a  pale  pink, 
slightly  pencilled,  with  a  darker  throat.  In  size  it  is  very 
remarkable,  and  as  the  habit  is  compact,  and  the  plant  a  most 
abundant  bloomer,  it  will  form  a  fine  addition  to  this  showy 
family  of  plants.  Eclipse  is  another  fine  one,  something  in 
the  way  of  Hebe,  but  rather  better  in  its  colors ;  both  are 
kinds  which  should  be  in  every  collection. 

The  ViqTORiA  Lilt.  We  learn  from  our  Philadelphia 
correspondents,  that  the  splendid  new  Yictoria  regia  will 
probably  bloom  in  the  collection  of  the  president  of  the  Kor- 
ticultural  Society  the  present  month,  if  it  is  not  already  in 
flower.  The  plants  were  raised  from  seeds  sent  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society,  and  Mr.  Cope  has  taken  espe- 
cial pains  to  fit  up  a  house  on  purpose  to  bloom  it,  thus  afford- 
ing amateurs  an  opportunity  to  see  this  queen  of  the  water 
lilies  in  all  its  native  beauty. 

In  England,  where  it  has  bloomed  in  several  collections, 
and  almost  in  the  open  air,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  of  easy 
cultivation,  the  only  thing  necessary  being  a  tank  of  water 
of  moderate  depth,  (about  3^  feet,)  and  kept  up  to  a  temper* 
ature  of  75"^  or  80^.    Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co.,  horticultural 
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architects,  have  flowered  it  in  gieat  perfection,  at  their  garden 
in  Chelsea,  in  an  open  tank,  the  water  in  which  was  warmed 
by  hot  water  pipes  running  through  it.  The  plant  was  set 
out  on  the  third  of  March,  a  frame  was  placed  over  it  till  it 
was  well  established,  when  it  was  allowed  fuU  exposure  in 
fine  weather.  The  plant  continued  to  grow  rapidly,  and  pre- 
sent a  healthy  and  robust  appearance,  and  on  the  sixteenth 
of  June  the  first  flower  expanded.  As  it  may  be  so  easily 
grown  we  hope  to  see  the  experiment  tried  by  some  of  our 
amateur  cultivators  around  Boston.  A  house  of  ample  di- 
mensions to  grow  it  successfully  might  be  erected  for  a  few 
himdred  dollars,  and  the  magnificence  of  this  most  remarka- 
ble of  plants  would  well  repay  all  the  outlay.  The  leaves 
are /our /<?e^  in  diameter,  and  the  flowers  nine  inches  to  a 
foot  across,  and  though  only  opening  twibe  on  successive 
evenings  they  are  produced  abundantly  throughout  the  sea- 
son. The  color  of  the  flower  is  white  and  pink,  and  it  ex- 
hales a  rich  and  powerful  fragrance  even  before  fully  ex- 
panded. 

OERANniH  Lucia  rosea.  All  who  admire  the  scarlet  gera- 
nimn  as  a  summer  flowering  plant, — and  who  does  not  ? — 
will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  introduction  of  this  new 
member  of  this  brilliant  tribe,  both  on  the  score  of  novelty 
as  well  as  variety.  The  flowers  are  of  a  clear  pale  rose,  and 
as  they  are  displayed  in  the  same  abundant  manner  as  the 
scarlet,  and  have  the  same  habit  and  foliage,  it  will  form  a 
fine  companion  to  the  latter,  its  masses  of  rosy  hued  corols 
contrasting  gayly  with  the  glittering  tints  of  Tom  Thumb 
and  other  varieties. 

158.        Cu^PHEA      VERTICILLaVta    H.  B.   K:         YERTICnLLATC 

LEAVED  CuPHEA.     {Lythrari<B.)    Peru. 

A  grMnhouM  plant ;  ffrowinc  two  feet  hifh ;  with  purple  flowera  ;  ■ppeeriac  all  muunflr  \ 
ineroMed  by  catUngi  and  aeeda  \  ciilliT»ted  In  Ught  rich  aoU.  Flore  dea  flema,  ISSOt  pL  540. 

A  new  and  pretty  species  of  the  interesting  tribe  of  cu- 
pheas,  recently  introduced  firom  Peru.  It  is  similar  in  habit 
to  the  platycintra  and  other  species,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a 
rich  purple  tint.  The  leaves  are  verticillate,  with  a  solitary 
bloom  from  the  base  of  each  whorl.  Its  culture  is  the  same 
as  the  others.     {Flore  des  Serres^  May.) 
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159.  Passitlo^ba    fieamknto^sa    Cav,    Thbeadt   Passioh 

Flowkb.    {PassijUrea.) 

A  giMBlKiaiedlffiber;  growing  ten  fteCltigli ;  with  red  and  wild  flowen ;  apptailng^n  ipringt 
increiMd  liy  cnttlngi  (  grown  in  Hfht  ridi  mU.  Flore  des  BerrM.  1890,  pL  549. 

A  pew  and  beautiful  species  of  the  passion  flower,  with 
large  bluish  flowers,  exceedingly  showy,  and  well  worthy  a 
place  in  every  collection.  It  requires  the  same  management 
as  the  other  species,  and  blooms  during  spring  and  summer. 
{JFlore  des  Serres.    May.) 

160.  Triomphs  de  Yalenciennes  Rose.     Garden  Hybrid. 

A  beautiful  striped  hybrid  perpetual  rose,  said  to  be  a  sport 
of  the  La  Reine,  obtained  in  1845  by  M.  Baudry,  of  Auran- 
ches.  The  petals  are  of  a  pale  rose,  more  or  less  striped 
with  dark  red,  and  shaded  with  violet.  It  is  the  beautiful 
blending  of  tints  which  constitutes  its  great  beauty.  In 
other  respects  it  is  like  La  Reine  in  habit,  size,  form,  &c.  It 
is  known  in  some  collections  under  the  name  of  Madame 
Campbell  dlslay.     {Flore  des  Serres.     May.) 

161.  Pu'cHsiA  coRTMBiFLo^RA  var.  ALBA  Salter.    White  Co- 

btmb-flowered  fuchsia.     Garden  variety. 

Precisely  like  Fuchsta  y^orymbiflora,  except  in  its  flowers, 
the  sepals  of  which  are  pure  white,  and  the  corrolla  vermil- 
ion red,  the  contrast  between  the  two  colors  producing  a 
charming  effect.  This  variety  was  produced  by  some  of  the 
French  florists,  and  was  introduced  into  English  collections 
by  M.  Salter,  of  Versailles.  It  is  a  magnificent  addition  to 
this  beautiful  family. 

Plants  in  our  collection  are  growing  rapidly,  and  we  soon 
hope  to  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  them  in  bloom.  Its 
culture  is  the  same  as  that  of  corymbiflora.  {Flore  des 
Serres.    May.) 

162.  Clb'katis  grave^olens  Lindl.     Sweet  scenteb  Cle- 

matis.    {Ranuncuhu:e€B.)    Tartary. 

AfewdrdiiaUagpltiiC;  gnminc  ten  *at  Uglit  wlili  yellow  flowan;  tppenrtng in mmar i 
IncreMod  by  Inycn  and  aeedi ;  coltlTated  in  good  rich  mU.  Floro  dM  Semt,  1850,  pi.  54& 

A  pretty  species  of  the  Clematis  from  Chinese  Tartary, 
where  it  was  found  in  the  snowy  posses,  at  an  elevation  of 
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12,000  feet.  The  leaves  are  small,  three  lobed,  with  long 
straggling  footstalks,  and  the  flowers  are  solitary  on  the  ter- 
minal branches. 

"  The  graiid  dame,"  says  the  writer,  "of  all  the  clematises, 
if  we  should  say,  would  be  Cl^atis  azurea ;  the  country 
lass,  we  almost  suggest,  the  grisette,  is  the  Clematis  graveol, — 
paltry  surname  !  Ah  !  Monsieur  lindley,  for  a  gallant  man 
like  you  it  is  wrong  to  betray  the  defects  of  a  poor  stranger, 
who  humbly  demands  a  small  comer  in  our  gardens." 

It  grows  freely  and  flower  abundantly  aU  summer.  (Pliore 
des  Serres.     May.) 

163.  Callia'nbra  breVipes  Benth.     Short-petalled  CAii- 

LiANDRA.     {LeguminosiB.)    Montevideo. 

▲  creenhouM  plant ;  ffrowlng  three  flset  high  ;  with  crtmeoii  flowen ;  appeering  tai  ■ammer  \ 
iacreaaed  by  cattloga  \  callivaied  in  leaf-moiddt  loam  and  eaud.   Flore  dee  Senresi  1851t  pi.  549. 

CalUandra  constitutes  a  natural  genus,  recently  defined  by 
Mr.  Bentham  in  his  excellent  work  upon  the  Mimoseae.  It 
embraces  more  than  sixty  species,  which  are  mostly  found  in 
California,  and  in  the  region  of  the  river  La  Platte.  In  habit 
of  growth  and  foliage  it  resembles  the  Pnga  pulcherrima, 
(now  Calliandra.)  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson, 
and  are  disposed  in  clusters  along  the  slender  shoots.  It  was 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Montevideo  by  Mr.  Tweedie,  and 
plants  were  raised  from  seeds  sent  to  M.  Yan  Houtte  in 
1842.     {Flore  des  Serres,     Jime.) 

164.  AbuVtilon  insi^gne  Planch.   Supebb  ABrrnLON.  {Mai- 

vacecB.)    New  Grenada. 

▲  greenhouie  plant ;  growlnff  aix  Ibet  hlfh ;  -with  erimaon  floiwent  appearing  all  aommar ;  In- 
ereaaed  by  cnttincB ;  grown  in  rich,  loamy  aoil.   Flore  dea  Serrett  1891t  pi.  5SL 

A  new  and  very  superb  variety  of  the  well  known  and 
admired  Abutilon,  quite  different  in  color  from  either  of  the 
three  which  we  now  possess  in  our  collections.  The. flowers 
have  a  nearly  white  ground,  elegantly  striped  and  shaded 
with  deep  rosy  crimson.  Here  we  have  tints  which  are  al- 
ways pleasing,  and  which  harmonize  with  other  colors  far 
better  than  the  dull  buff  and  brownish  yellow  of  the  A.  ve- 
ndsum,  Bedford«(inum,  6cc.  Like  the  latter  species  the  leaves 
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of  the  insigne  aie  very  laxge,  of  the  aame  form,  and  the  flo^ 
ers  are  disposed  in  ajcillary  clusters  of  six  or  eight  each. 

This  species  has  been  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Linden, 
whose  collectors  found  it  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  Andes  of 
New  Grenada.  It  succeeds  perfectly  in  the  open  groimd,  in 
the  open  air,  during  the  summer  season,  and  should  be  wior 
tered  in  the  cold  greenhouse.  Under  these  conditions  it  has 
flowered  abundantly  at  Mr.  Linden's  establishment,  and  it  is 
recommended  as  one  of  the  most  charming  novelties  of  the 
day.     {Fkre  des  Serrea.    June.) 

165.    Colu'mnba  auranti^aca  Dne,     Orange  CoLOBsn  Co- 
LuvNEA.     (6esn6racese.)    South  America. 

A  wum  plant  \  gnmliif  two  ftec  hit h ;  wltfi  onuge  coUmd  floweni  (  appevint  in  ■omoMr ; 
Increued  by  cattinta ;  adtlTatad  In  toaf  monldt  peat  and  aand.   Flore  dea  Serrea,  1850|  pi.  59S. 

C.  Schneididna,  a  well  known  species,  will  convey  some 
idea  of  this  plant,  but  the  present  subject  is  £Bur  handsomer ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  orange,  and  they  are  borne  on  long 
and  graceful  stems,  at  the  axil  of  every  leaf.  It  was  found 
by  Mr.  Linden  on  the  Andes  of  Merida,  at  an  altitude  of 
flOOO  feet,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  Belgium,  firom 
whence  it  has  been  disseminated.  It  is  a  fine  addition  to  our 
svnmer  flowering  greenhouse  plants.  {Flare  des  8erre$. 
June.) 


Art.  Vn.     Notes  on  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

Residence  of  George  Lelandj  WaUham. — ^A  pleasant  morn- 
ing, in  the  latter  part  of  July,  reminded  us  of  a  visit  which 
we  had  promised  ourselves  sometime  since,  to  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Leland,  of  Waltham.  The  cars  on  the  Fitchburg  Road 
set  us  down  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  his  fine  place, 
which  is  situated  just  south  of  the  road,  on  Newton  street, 
leading  to  Newton  village.  It  comprises  some  nine  or  ten 
acres,  only  a  few  of  which  are  devoted  to  gardening  par- 
poses,  the  remainder  being  occupied  for  farming  products. 
The  gr«oimds  axe  just  upon  the  edge  of  a  declivity,  and  the 
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flower  and  kitchen  gaiden  are  reached  by  descending  a  flight 
of  steps  from  the  garden  front  of  the  house. 

The  whole  grounds  have  been  laid  out  and  {Wanted,  and 
the  house  built,  since  1847 ;  but  from  the  thorough  manner 
in  which  the  work  was  done,  the  trees  present  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  growing  much  longer.  The  main  en- 
trance to  the  house  is  on  the  south  or  garden  front.  The 
lawn  is  well  grouped  and  diversified  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  is  about  half  an  acre  in  extent.  Among  the  groups  we 
noticed  two,  planted  with  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  which 
have  a  fine  appearance  now,  and  which  must  have  been  very 
showy  when  these  brilliant  shrubs  were  in  bloom. 

Descending  the  steps  we  reach  the  garden,  which  covers 
an  extent  of  two  or  more  acres  in  the  fonn  of  a  parallelogram, 
the  end  next  Newton  street.  The  slope  is  laid  out  in  terraces 
on  the  right  of  the  steps,  and  on  the  left  is  located,  the  range 
of  forcing  houses,  which  is  104  feet  long,  comprising  a  centre 
and  two  wings,  the  fonner  the  greenhouse,  twenty-five  feet, 
and  the  latter  vineries,  forty  feet  each.  A  main  walk  extends 
around  the  garden,  with  alleys  leading  from  one  side  to  the 
other  ;  beyond  the  range  of  houses  the  bank  is  again  terraced 
and  planted  with  strawberries. 

The  houses  are  thoroughly  built  of  the  best  materials,  and 
have  a  fine  appearance.  The  vines  have  only  been  planted 
four  years,  and  were  now  bearing  a  fine  crop,  which  was 
well  ripened  and  colored.  Mr.  Bums,  Mr.  Leland's  {vesent 
gardener,  is  a  successful  cultivator  of  the  grape,  and  the  vines 
showed  his  judicious  treatment. 

In  the  border,  in  front  of  the  house,  Mr.  Bums  has  made 
a  splendid  display  of  verbenas,  featherfew,  Sic.  We  never 
saw  finer  grown  plants ;  the  verbenas  were  one  mass  of 
bloom,  and  plants  of  Defiance,  St.  Margaret,  &c.,  covered 
yards  of  ground.  The  border  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
*walk  was  planted  with  flowers  of  various  sorts,  backed  with 
a  fine  row  of  hollyhocks,  which  are  now  becoming  so  gen- 
eral a  favorite. 

The  dry  season  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  pears,  stand- 
ing as  they  do  on  raised  terraces,  but  some  of  the  trees  were 
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bearing  full  crops,  particularly  the  St.  Michael  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  on  the  quince,  which  were  very  fine.  The 
trees  are  yet  young,  but  in  a  year  or  two  they  will  produce 
a  heavy  crop.  Among  other  things,  we  noticed  twenty  or 
thirty  peach  trees  in  pots,  planted  last  year,  and  intended 
for  forcing  next.  This  plan  of  growing  peaches  is  yearly 
attracting  more  attention,  and,  with  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  grown,  we  often  wonder  that  any  person  who  has  a 
grapery,  warm  or  cold,  does  not  have  a  quantity  of  peaches 
in  pots.  The  fruit  is  remarkably  fine  in  this  way, — ^finer,  in 
fact,  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other, — ^for  the  trees  are 
placed  in  the  open  air  early  in  June,  and  have  two  months  of 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year  to  ripen  the  fruit,  the  thennom- 
eter  often  at  90^  and  upwards,  a  temperature  which  they 
cannot  enjoy  in  Septemberi  Trees,  properly  managed,  will 
produce  from  three  to  four  dozen  fine  peaches  each  the  third 
year,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time. 

The  kitchen  garden  department  was  in  the  highest  order ; 
we  have  rarely  seen  finer  cabbages,  celery,  beets,  &c.  This, 
of  course,  can  only  be  done  with  the  aid  of  manure  ;  and  of 
this  article  Mr.  Burns;  is  not  sparing,  for  Mr.  Leland,  with  his 
horses,  cows  and  swine,  produces  a  yearly  stock  of  some 
hundred  cords,  which  is  applied  to  the  farm  and  garden. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  true_  secret  of  good  cultivation,  as  any 
one  will  see  who  reads .  Mr.  Cuthill's  papers  on  Market  Gar- 
dening. 

Mr.  Leland's  place  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Cruikshanks,  now 
in  charge  of  the  Maiden  Cemetery.  The  arrangement  is 
excellent  for  the  position  of  the  ^ound,  and  Mr.  Leland  has 
spared  no  expense  to  have  everything  done  in  the  best  man- 
ner. Some,  alterations  are  now  in  progress,  which  will  make 
it  one  of  the  neatest  suburban  residences  in  our  vicinity. 


r    ' 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

A&T.  L     Crtneral  Abliotf. 

Mbthod  of  PuiSEKTiHe  Touire  Fruit  Treks  from  the  attacks 
OF  Hares  and  Rabbits. — All  loren  of  gardens  know  bj  experience 
that  hares  and  rabbits  devour  with  great  avidity  the  annual  bark  of  yonng 
frcdt  trees,  and  particularly  of  dwarf  apple  tree^  among  which  the  most 
healthy  and  vigorous  are  always  destroyed  the  first,  in  consequence  of  their 
bark  being  the  most  tender  and  savory.    As  soon  as  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snoWy  these  ^iwmala,  no  longer  finding  anything  in  the  fields  on  which 
they  can  browse,  begin  their  depredations  in  the  gardens.    If  they  are  nu* 
meroos,  and  the  fkll  of  snow  heavy,  a  few  nights  only  are  sufficient  for  them 
completely  to  ruin  the  most  beautiinl  plantation,  and  to  annihilate  the  re- 
sult of  many  years  of  labor  and  care.    HappOy,  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  place  these  trees  beyond  the  attacks  of  these  marauders  protected  by  law. 
The  following  is  the  plan  I  have  adopted  with  complete  success,  during  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.    I  mix  about  4i  pounds  of  quick-lime,  in  lumps, 
with  21  gallons  of  water,  and  add  a  few  handfnlls  of  soot,  stirring  the  liquid 
until  the  two  substances  are  intunately  incorporated.    I  then  take  a  hand- 
fbl  of  rye-straw  and  bind  it  on  a  stick  to  fonn  a  kind  of  brush,  with  which 
I  grey-wash  the  trunk  and  branches  of  my  trees  from  the  ground  to  at  lea«t 
a  yard  above  it;  for,  should  the  snow  drift  by  the  wind  against  the  fbot  of 
the  trees,  the  hares,  by  means  of  the  inclined  plane  thus  afforded  tfaem, 
would  be  able  to  attack  the  trees  at  a  much  greater  height.    The  wash, 
applied  hot,  has  also  the  advantage  of  preserving  the  bark  of  the  trees  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health,  and  preventing  the  increase  of  moss,  which  is  often 
pernicious  in  its  effect,  and  always  veiy  disagreeable  to  the  eye.    It  is  de- 
sirable that  this  preservative  aj^lication  should  be  made  in  dry  weather,  in 
order  that  the  mixture  on  diying  may  adhere  to  the  bark ;  for,  should  it 
rain  at  the  time,  or  immediately  afterwards,  the  mixture  would  be  washed 
firom  the  trees,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  re-commence  the  operation. 
If  the  mixture  also  is  aj^lied  during  a  frost,  there  would  be  little  chance 
of  perfect  success ;  as  that  part  of  the  bark  on  which  it  would  be  laid  would 
be  thawed.    If,  however,  through  want  of  foresight,  a  frost  sets  in  during 
the  course  of  the  operation,  and  it  becomes  urgent  to  complete  it,  we  may 
do  so  with  perfect  success  by' choosing  that  moment  of  the  day  in  which 
the  sun  strikes  most  strongly  with  his  rays  the  trees  on  which  we  wish  to 
operate.    Three  gallons  of  this  wash  are  sufficient  to  securo  two  or  three 
hundred  dwarf  trees  from  the  ravages  of  hares ;  a  result  that  may  be  ob- 
tained for  a  pennyworth  of  lime  and  the  day's  work  of  an  active  laborer. 
This  plan  is  equally  inikDible  fot  the  preservation  of  grafts  and  all  nurseiy 
collections.    Enm  (Ae  FVefuh  of  the  Baron  Vanier-StiwUn^  (in  ikt  Jaunud 
AgricoU  de  rtaFvwr9.)—(QcBrd,  ChwLj  1851,  p.  343.) 
TROueB-GROwiHe  Grafs  Yucbs.— TrouiB^growing  is  a  modification 
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of  pot-growing,  bnt  is  a  great  improTwneiit  npon  it ;  and  we  nndemtand  tliat 
it  has  attracted  mnch  attention  from  Mr.  Aeriieton  Smith's  friends.  In  the 
first  instance  vines  axe  strack  fiom  eyes  and  grown  in  pots  as  QsaaL  After- 
wardsy 

^  When  the  bnds  are  regularly  broken,  and  each  shoot  advanced  to  the. 
length  of  6  inches,  prepare  to  plant  the  vines  in  a  troagh,  as  shown  in  the 
plan.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  is  immense,  by  seeming  to  them  all 
the  benefit  of  a  border,  independent  of  giving  every  root  and  branch  an 
equal  temperatnre,  which  is  so  essential  to  promote  their  perfection.  Fhnt 
place  npon  the  laths  forming  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  a  layer  of  pieces  of 
turf  of  about  3  inches  square,  to  prevent  the  fine  mould  ficom  being  washed 
down ;  next  put  a  layer  of  3  or  three  inches  deep  of  the  following  compost, 
viz.,  equal  quantities  of  rich  txaff  loam  and  rotted  manure  fhrni  tiie  ftnn- 
yard,  with  die  addition  of  a  little  sand.  Proceed  to  remove  the  vines  fnm. 
the  pots  by  turning  the  ball  upside  down  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  having  a 
convenient  bench  on  which  to  rest  thejiand  and  ball  whilst  cautiously  re- 
moving the  crocks,  and  objectionable  soil,  or  worms,  and  taking  tiie  utmort 
care  in  so  doing  not  to  injure  the  roots.  When  1k>  prepared,  place  the  ball 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  Proceed  with  an- 
other vine,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  are  done,  leaving  a  space  of  about  8 
inches  between  the  ball  of  each,  to  be  filled  up  with  the  same  compost  as 
ived  under  them.  Cover  the  surface  of  the  roots  about  1  or  2  inches  deep ; 
the  soil,  previous  to  being  put  round  the  roots  of  the  vines,  must  be  warmed 
to  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  As  soon  as  all  are  tied  in  their 
proper  places,  a  good  syringing  will  much  assist  them ;  but  do  not  water  at 
the  roots  for  a  few  days,  except  it  be  absolutely  necessary.  If  any  water 
10  given,  let  it  be  done  by  pouring  it  immediately  on  the  balls. 

^  Before  a  week  has  expired  afier  removing  the  vines  into  tiie  trough 
they  will  begin  to  show  the  benefit  they  are  deriving  firom  the  changSi 
When  sufficiently  advanced,  stop  each  shoot  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and 
leave  only  one  bunch  to  each,  and  from  8  to  13  to  eveiy  vine,  according  to 
their  strength.  A  heavier  crop  would  deteriorate  both  from  the  size  and 
color  of  the  berries.  A  plentiful  supply  of  water  will  now  be  necessaiyy 
which  can  be  given  abundantly  without  fear  of  injury  from' stagnation;  pro* 
vided  the  directions  given  fer  the  formation  of  the  trou^  hacre  been  strictly 
attended  to.'^    ( €ML  Cfotm.,  1851,  p.  337.) 

BLOOMure  of  the  Yictoeu.  Lilt  in  ait  opbn  pohi). — ^The  Royal  War 
ter  Lily  has  been  fully  exposed  here  in  an  open  pond,  night  and  day,  for  the 
last  three  weeks,  and  it  is  growing  and  flowering  most  satisfactorily,  the  total 
number  of  blossoms  it  has  produced  being  sixteen.  The  leaves  are  four 
feet  across,  and  perfectly  healthy ;  but  as  yet  they  have  eadiibited  little  io- 
dmation  to  form  rims ;  tiiebr  whole  surfece  prefers  laying  quite  flat  upon  the 
water.  A  new  leaf  developes  itself  about  every  fourdi  day,  and  a  flower 
•very  third  day ;  the  appearance  of  the  plant  would  indicate  a  likelihood  of 
its  blooming  for  some  considerable  time  yet  to  come.  The  water  in  the 
basin  is  kept  at  between  80^  and  90^,  and  the  boiler  from  which  this  heat  ii 
also  wanns  fiive  houses  and  two  pits  of  moderiie  size.    Aboutttro 
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doaen  gold  fish  were  iatrodnced  into  the  pond  flome  short  time  ago,  andthejr 
have  since  multiidied  so  abaadantly  that  the  water  literally  swarms  wi^ 
their  young,  which  all  pvesent  the  fine  color  of  their  patents.  Indeed  so  well 
do  they  succeed  and  hreed  in  the  warm  water,  that  Mr.  Weeks  is  of  o]NnioB 
they  will  ultimately  almost  pay  the  cost  of  healing  it  We  need  hardly 
mention  thit  this  experiment  points  ont  another  purpose  to  which  waste 
steam  might  he  employed  hoth  profitably  and  fi>r  pleasure.  It  is  the  Thamea 
water  in  which  the  plant  is  growing  at  Chelsea,  and  we  understand  that  it 
is  the  intention  at  present  to  widen  the  pond  next  year,  and  plant  in  it  the 
various  other  kinds  of  tender  Water  Lilies.  It  may  be  worth  notice,  that 
the  overflowings  of  this  tank  are  collected  into  a  cistern,  from  which  the 
tepid  water  can  at  all  times  be  had  for  the  porpoee  of  watering  plants  with. 
^Gard.  Ckron.  1851,  p.  439.) 

Hints  on  Jimeiire  PiiANTB^ — In  judging  plants,  Tuioos  things  most  be 
taken  into  consideration;  not  only  the  health  and  general  appearance  of  a 
specimen,  but  also  the  excellence  of  individual  perfection — qualities  which 
appear  insignificant  when  considered  separately,  but  which,  when  viewed 
collectively,  constitute  perfection.  Thus,  supposing  a  plant  had  been  bean- 
tifiilly  grown,  was  of  fine  form,  had  short-jointed  wood,  and  clean  and  heal- 
thy foliage,  but  had  flowers  in  insufficient  quantity,  ill-fonned  or  badly  col- 
ored, or  flowers  insufficiently  above  the  foliage,  or  with  unusually  long 
footstalks — ^these  would  be  great  defects,  inasmuch  as  flowers  being  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  main  object  of  attraction,  it  is  indis* 
pensable  that  they  be  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  form  and  color.  How* 
ever  fine  a  plant  may  be,  if  it  is  deficient  in  flower,  or  the  bloom  is  of  bed 
quality,  it  is  a  defect;  and,  in  like  proportion,  if  a  plant  is  ill-fonned,  or 
has  bad  foliage,  that  also  is  a  defect ;  but  if  a  plant  is  unhealthy,  that  is  a 
decided  disqualification ;  for  as  prizes  are  ofiered  to  reward  skilful  cultiva- 
tion, if  the  exhibition  shows  the  want  of  skill,  that  is  a  disqualifying  point 
A  plant,  to  be  perfect,  must  be  of  synunetrical  form,  short-jointed,  and  te* 
nished  with  robust  and  healthy  foliage  frcm  the  base  upwards.  The  form 
should  not  be  formal,  neither  should  the  plants  bear  a  rough  and  uncnlti* 
vated  appearance,  but  it  must  be  graceful  and  easy  in  character,  and  while 
it  bears  the  impress  of  art,  must  be  sufficiently  removed  fimm  fcMmalily  to 
have  some  of  the  easy  grace  of  natnre  about  it  The  bloom  must  be  huqge 
and  ptofaaelj  produced,  brilliant  in  color,  finely  formed,  and  if  scented,  ikh 
in  odor.  At  titie  time  tbe  plant  is  shown,  sufficient  bloom  to  present  a  mi- 
form  head  should  be  ei^anded,  and  it  should  have  a  rich,  crisp  and  glassy 
appearance.  Cleanliness  is  a  great  pcnnt;  eoDseqnendy,  eveiy  leaf  mist 
be  free  from  dirt  of  any  kind,  and  not  an  inseot  must  be  seen*  Plants  .thne 
appointed,  whether  they  be  hard  or  soft,  eome  fiom  the  tropics,  or  be  denr- 
sens  of  a  milder  climate,  wiU  always  please ;  and  it  matters  not  whether 
they  be  large  or  small,  they  all  alike  show  Ihe  skill  of  the  gardener,  so  ka^ 
as  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  show  some  mark  of  cultivation  since  thsor 
left  the  nurseryman's  store.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  plant  may  be 
large  and  finely  fonned,  and  yet  not  meritorioaa  in  point  of  management ; 
for  it  may  be  a  plant  of  very  easy  cultivation.    For  instance,  the  Choroie- 
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ma,  though  admirable  in  its  way,  would  not  bear  companan  with  a  plaiit 
of  C.  triangalaria  angnatifolta,  or  Henchmanni,  of  the  same  or  even  souiner 
size;  while  a  plant  of  Bortoma  conferta  or  violacea,  Boronia  oenolata  or 
pinnati,  or  Gompholobiom  aplendens,  not  half  the  size,  would  be  infinitely 
raperior  and  more  meritoaoua.  Hence  it  is  neceaaaiy  that  censors  aboold 
be  persons  of  experience  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  management 
of  the  plants  they  undertake  to  adjudicate  upon.  Plania  also  should  har- 
monise in  pomt  of  siae,  so  that  when  grouped  together  they  may  look  as  if 
they  came  from  the  same  place,  and  not^as  if  they  had  fallen  together  by 
chance.  We  once  saw  a  collection  of  splendid  heaths,  averaging  from  two 
to  four  feet  in  size,  lose  the  first  prize,  through  the  gardener  putting  in  a 
small  but  admirable  plant  of  Erica  Sprengelii;  and  only  last  year  we  saw 
a  Cytisus  racemosus  five  feet  high,  and  Hoya  bella  about  as  many  inches^ 
shown  in  the  same  g^up.  Ekich  anangements  show  bad  taste,  and  ought 
to  be  publicly  reprobated.  It  may  perhaps  so  happen  that  several  coUeo- 
tions  of  plants  may  be  so  nearly  equal  in  point  of  merit,  as  to  render  it  dif • 
ficult  to  say  which  is  the  best  In  such  a  case  it  is  the  duty  of  the  censors 
to  ejuunine  the  plants  in  each  collection  s^wrately,  both  as  to  form  and  in- 
florescence ;  and  then,  if  they  were  equal,  the  difficulty  of  cultivation 
would  decide  the  point ;  for  if  one  collection  contained  ^ants  of  more  di^ 
ficult  management,  that  of  course  must  have  the  first  prize.  In  a  fbw 
words,  the  leading  principles  to  be  observed  in  plant  judging  are :  First, 
that  the  plants  be  dean,  healthy,  and  finely  fijimed.  Second,  that  they  be 
profiisely  covered  with  bloom,  the  individual  fiowers  being  finely  fbraied, 
large,  and  finely  colored.  Third,  that  the  plants  be  choice — novelty  and 
moderate  size  being  always  superior  to  age  and  large  size.  Thus,  if  ten 
plants  were  competing,  one  introduced  ten  years  back,  and  the  other  only 
two,  and  if  each  required  the  same  skill  in  management,  the  new  plant,  if 
it  had  been  well  cultivated,  would  be  the  most  meritorious,  and  should  have 
the  first  prize.--(  Gard  Jbw.,  1851,  p.  502.) 

Pors  Gaos  Sucan'  pe  Caoux.— The  horticulturists  of  Paris  have  ob- 
tauMd  a  new  kind  of  late  pea,  whidli  is  at  present  greatly  esteemed.  It 
was  introduced  from  Switzeriand,  by  M.  Croux,  of  Villejuif,  Seine.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  upon  it,  by  a  specia]  commission  of  the  National  Soci* 
ety  of  Horticulture  of  Paris,  this  new  late  pea,  which  they  have  named  in 
compliment  to  its  introducer,  Pois  Sucr^  de  Croux,  possesses  in  a  higb  de- 
gree the  valuable  property  of  flowering  and  firuiting  abundantly  late  in  au- 
tumn, and  until  checked  by  firawt  It  is  well  known  that  other  peas  sown 
far  a  very  late  crop,  are  apt  to  push  long  stems  which  flower  only  at  the 
tops,  and  produce  badly  filled  pods.  They  are,  moreover,  very  subject  to 
mildew,  and  this,  with  even  a  short  period  of  drou^^  m  August,  renders 
theur  produce  almost  nothing.  A  new  variety  which  appears  to  be  free 
fimn  all  these  disadvantages,  must  be  consides^d  an  acquisition ;  and  we 
tfaerefbve  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  directing  attention  to  it— (Gorrf. 
Ckrmu,  1851,  p.  519.) 

GATHBEure  F&uiT.— The  chief  merit  of  the  gardener,  in  thisreqpect,  [the 
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management  of  ripe  finit],  la  the  supplying  of  the  table  with  them  in  the  at- 
moet  perfection ;  and  the  art  of  gathering,  which  is  very  little  understood  or 
thought  of,  is  a  very  essential  and  material  article.  I  have  seen  one  com- 
mon custom  among  gardeners,  which  is,  to  go  out  for  fruit  an  hour  before  it 
is  to  be  served  at  ^e  table ;  and  this  they  think  very  meritorious,  because  it 
will  be  fresh.  I  have  seen  also  a  contrary  practice,  which  I  shall  explain, 
together  with  its  reasons ;  but,  first,  in  order  to  show  its  real  use,  this  fact 
must  be  inserted.  Twc^  gentlemen,  relations  and  neighbors,  who  had  the 
same  soil,  and  the  same  kind  of  trees,  and  those,  to  all  appearance,  managed 
in  the  same  manner,  found  a  vast  difference  always  in  their  fruit ;  it  was  so 
great,  that  their  company  never  failed  to  perceive  it  as  well  as  themselves ; 
and  when  it  came  at  last  to  be  explained,  the  whole  cause  was,  that  the 
gardener  of  him  whose  fruit  was  worst,  gathered  it  just  before  it  was  wanted, 
and  the  other  much  earlier.  This  seems  to  contradict  reason,  freshness  be- 
ing esteemed  the  great  article  in  the  nicety  of  fruit;  but  it  is  only  a  seeming 
contradiction.  Let  any  one  examine  the  state  of  plants  in  general  in  sum- 
mer, and  he  wiU  find  it  this ;  as  the  great  heat  of  the  day  comes  on,  their 
leaves  begin  to  flag,  and  they  droop  more  and  more  till  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing. The  reason  is,  the  great  evaporation  of  their  juices  by  the  sun's  heat : 
they  grow  flaccid  from  toward  noon  till  near  sunset,  then,  the  heat  is  over 
and  the  dews  refresh  them :  they  continue  recruiting  and  recovering  during 
the  whole  night,  and  they  are  firm  and  lively  in  the  morning.  The  case  is 
the  same  in  fruits,  only  it  is  not  so  easily  perceived.  At  noon  they  are  ex- 
hausted and  flattened,  and  they  are  heated  to  the  heart:  all  this  renders  them 
dead,  and  unpleasing.  They  begin  to  recruit  towards  the  evening,  as  the 
leaves ;  and  in  the  same  manner  are  in  the  full  perfection  at  early  morning. 
One  hour  after  sun-rise  is  the  time  for  gathering  them :  this  was  the  secret 
of  the  successful  gardener,  and  this  every  one  should  practise.  Let  him 
take  some  fruit-baskets  of  open  work,  cover  them  with  large  leaves,  and  at 
seven  in  the  morning  go  out  to  gather  his  fruit  When  he  has  carefblly 
chosen  what  is  ripe,  and  laid  it  handsomely  in  the  basket,  let  it  be  placed  in 
a  C00I9  but  not  damp  room,  till  it  is  wanted. — ( Gard.  Chrtm,  1851,  p.  439.) 
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Exhibitions  or  Horticultuiux  SecisTiES. — The  present  month  all 
the  principal  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies  hold  their  annual  exhi- 
bitions. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  officers  of  the  several  societies  do 
not  make  such  arrangements  with  each  other  as  to  hold  all  the  principal 
shows  successively,  beginning  early  in  September  and  ending  the  latter 
part  of  October.  If  something  of  this  kind  was  attempted,  there  would  be 
a  far  greater  interchange  of  civilities  between  the  members  of  each,  and  a 
corresponding  benefit  in  the  spread  of  valuable  information.  Wc  wish 
another  year  something  of  this  kind  could  be  effected. 
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The  Maasackusetis  HarHcuUural  Soeidy  hold  their  twenty-tlHrd  aninial 
exhibition  Wednesday,  Thunday  and  Friday,  the  ITtfa,  18th  and  19di  of 
September. 

J%t  Ptntun^vania  Horticulhural  Society  hold  their  annual  exhibition  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  of  September. 

The  Mw  York  SkUe  .OgricuUural  iSbciefy  will  hold  then*  fair  at  Rochester 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Mehigan  State  ^Ogrieulturcd  Socieiy  will  hold  then*  next  ftir  at  De- 
1;roit,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  34th,  25th  and  96th  of 
September. 

TTie  Cineinnaii  Horticuttural ,  Society  will  hold  the  next  annual  exhibition 
at  Cincinnati,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  1st,  Sd  and  3d  of 
October. 

Ambucan  IifSTiTUTK. — ^Tho  annual  address  before  this  institution  in 
October  next  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  of  that  month. 

The  Wkathxr  aiid  Crops  in  Michigan. — ^The  spring,  with  us  was 
wet,  cold  and  backward.  We  are  now  having  fine  weather.  The  faimeis 
commenced  haying  about  a  week  since.  In  some  parts  of  tiie  state  tiiey 
have  commenced  harvesting  their  wheat  Last  week  I  passed  through 
Macomber  and  Oakland,  two  of  our  northern  counties,  and  I  never  saw  a 
more  beautiful  sight  than  the  wheat  fields  now  present  The  harvest  in 
this  state  will  be  more  abundant  than  ever.  Our  fruit  was  mostly  cut  oiT 
by  late  frost  in  the  spring,  but  we  will  have  some.  Our  State  Agricultural 
Society  will  hold  its  annual  fidr,  on  the  24th,  25th  and  26th  days  of  Sep- 
tember next,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  here  with  a  good  delegation  from  Bos- 
ton.--Yburf,  J.  C.  Holmes,  Deiroitj  Jtdy  16,  1851. 

Toads  destructive  to  Strawberries. — We  notice  by  the  doings  of 
the  Farmers'  Club,  in  New  York,  that  our  friend.  Prof.  Mapes,  made  the 
somewhat  remarkable  statement  that  '*  toads  are  fond  of  strawberries,  and 
select  the  best  for  their  own  eating."  How  the  professor  ascertained  this 
fact  he  does  not  say,  but  if  he  or  any  body  else  ever  saw  a  toad  in  the  act 
of  devouring  a  berry  we  shall  believe  it,  but  not  otherwise.  We  suspect 
Prof.  Mapes  imagined  this  must  be  so,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
toads  which  are  usually  found  in  strawberry  beds ;  but  we  had  always  sup- 
posed, and  still  think,  they  were  attracted  there  by  the  quantity  of  wire 
worms,  which  **  are  fond"  of  them,  and  which  the  toads  eagerly  devour,  to 
the  great  delight  of  every  cultivator. 

Tan  LiquoR  for  Strawberries. — At  the  same  meeting  Prof.  Mapes 
remarked,  that  **  having  observed  the  tendency  of  soil  in  which  much  tan- 
nin existed,  fi:om  old  bark  of  trees,  to  give  heavy  cn^  of  strawberries,  he 
tried  it  by  putting  a  gallon  of  tan  liquor  into  two  hundred  gallons  of  water, 
and  sprinkled  some  strawberry  beds  with  it,  leaving  others  without  it,  and 
the  difierence  was  remarkable."  We  do  not  learn,  however,  whether  the 
difference  was  owing  to  the  tan  liquor  or  the  water  with  which  it  was 
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diluted,  as  Mr.  Mapes  does  not  state  whether  the  other  beds  had  the  same 
quantity  of  pure  water  as  those  sprinkled  with  the  tan  liquor ;  for  we  do 
not  imagine  that  even  the  professor  would  compare  the  crop  of  a  bed  not 
watered  with  one  which  had  heenfredy  sprinkled.  But  after  all,  how  much 
good  did  the  tan  liquor  do  ?  Mr.  Mapes  exhibited  some  of  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling from  his  fann  at  the  same  meeting,  which  measured /our  and  a  half 
tneAef  in  circumference !  Now  we  have  grown  this  variety  without  manure 
and  without  water,  more  ih^xifiot  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference.  The 
professor  must  try  again,  or  we  shall  not  set  him  down  as  a  very  successful 
horticulturist,  notwithstanding  his  wonderful  farming  achievements.  We 
hope  we  shall  not  get  another  such  a  crue]  punch  under  the  ribs  for  saying 
this,  as  that  which  the  professor  hinted  we  received  from  another  contem- 
porary some  time  since.    It  would  annihilate  us — quite. 

Boston  Notions. — So  famous  has  our  city  become  for  its  notions  that 
no  chance  is  lost  sight  of,  either  individually  or  officially,  to  lay  a  proper 
claim  to  it  The  latest  notion  is  that  of  painting  the  iron  paling  in  front 
of  the  court  house,  on  School  street,  of  a  dirty  buff!  Another  one,  of  sinoi- 
lar  ciiaracter,  is  that  of  painting  the  neat  fences  around  the  huge  clipped 
evergreens  on  the  common  of  a  deep  green !  probably  that  they  might  be 
mistaken  for  part  of  the  branches  and  foliage  of  the  trees.  If  we  were  to 
suggest  any  further  notion,  or  perhaps  we  might  say  improvement,  it  would 
be  to  paint  the  iron  paling  around  the  common  the  same  color  of  that  in 
School  street,  as  neutral  tints  harmonize  better  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  being  mistaken  for  iron.  In  matters 
of  rural  taste  our  city  seems  to  be  determined  to  appear  as  ignorant  as 
possible. 

AnvANTAOKS  OF  TAKING  A  HoRTicuLTUEAL  Maoazine. — A  Writer  iu 
the  Sail  of  the  SotUhj  an  excellent  paper  published  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in 
urging  the  importance  of  agriculture  and  horticultural  periodicals,  brings 
forward  several  examples,  of  which  the  following  is  one: — ^Last  winter,, 
while  I  was  in  the  low  country,  **  George  Newland^s  celebrated  Mammoth 
Alpine  Strawberry"  made  its  appearance  in  Charleston,  accompanied  by 
flaming  engravings  and  endless  certificates.  '*  Price,  $5  per  hundred,  $30 
per  thousand."  "  Phelps,  102  Church  street,  opposite  Planter's  Hotel," 
was  the  agent  Three  of  my  friends  became  purchasers  to  the  amount  of 
$5  each.  What  do  you  suppose  was  their  mortification  when  their  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a  number  of  Hovetfe  Magazine  of  Horticulture^  in  which 
this  prince  of  humbugs  had  been  exposed  the  year  before  ?  These  gentle- 
men had  paid  $15  for  nothing,  when  two  or  three  dollars  paid  for  a  horti- 
cultural paper  would  have  saved  them  the  disappointment  and  given  them 
uQUch  other  useful  information. — (Soil  of  (he  SotuL) 

The  Latest  Potato  Bug — or  Humbug. — ^It  is  well  known  that  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  at  their  last  session,  passed  a  resolve,  offer- 
ing $10,000  premium  for  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  for  the  potato  rot  Such 
a  liberal  offer  has  not  been  without  its  use  in  tempting  many  well  meaning 
persons,  but  who  know  no  more  about  the  potato  rot  than  they  do  about 
the  cholera,  to  suppose  they  had  discovered  the  real  cause  of  the  disease, 
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and  to  claim  the  premium.  Among  them,  \a  a  Mr.  FlandeiB,  who  says,  in 
his  communication  to  Gov.  Boutwell,  that  it  is  a  '^  bhdt  hug  which  preys 
upon  the  leaf  until  it  destroys  the  vine  and  causes  the  root  to  rot,  dLc."  J.  W. 
Proctor,  Esq.,  of  Danvers,  having  written  to  Dr.  Harris,  to  know  his  opinion 
upon  this  matter,  the  Dr.,  in  his  usual  familiar  style,  does  not  hesitate  to 
denounce  all  the  insect  theorists,  including  Dr.  Alfred  Smee,  of  England, 
who  even  published  a  whole  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  showing,  as  he 
thought  conclusively,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  attacks  of  a  kind  of  aphis,  or 
plant  lice,  similar  to  the  common  green  fly.  After  showing  that  insects 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ^e  rot,  the  Dr.  concludes  his  letter  to  Mr.  Proctor, 
by  remarking  that,  '^  though  perfectly  willing,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  when  asked,  I  have  no  wish  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  others, 
and  might  have  maintained  a  reserve  upon  the  latest  humbug  concerning 
the  potato  pestilence,  if  your  own  sagacity  had  not  led  you  to  suspect  the 
smallness  of  its  pretensions.^ 

We  think  the  offer  of  the  premium  by  the  Legislature,  was  an  absurd 
one,  but  all  the  claims  for  it,  so  far,  have  been  more  absurd.  What  con- 
nection insects  on  the  vines  have  with  a  disease  which  often  does  not  make 
its  appearance  until  several  days  after  they  are  severed  from  the  potatoes, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  and  we  hope  that  sufficient  information  has 
now  been  elicited  to  prevent  any  person  from  ever  applying  for  the  state 
premium,  unless  he  shows  the  rot  to  be  caused  by  something  besides  in- 
sects.— ^Ed. 

Strawberries  for  Six  Months  in  the  Year. — ^We  have  been  some- 
what surprised  to  learn  that  the  secret  has  been  discovered, — ^for  secret  it 
must  be,— of  cultivating  the  strawbeny  so  as  to  have  the  fruit  from  sir  to 
eight  months  in  the  year;  not  the  Monthly  Alpine,  but  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling, which  has  now  added  to  its  other  qualities  that  of  a  perpetual  bearer. 
The  gentleman  who.  has  made  this  discovery  is  Mr.  C.  F.  Peabody,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Soil  of  the  SouOu  His  success  has 
greatly  elated  him, — and  well  it  may, — ^for  Mr.  Peabody  thus  breaks  oat, 
in  speaking  of  us  and  the  Magazine :  **  We  of  the  south,  owe  hiin  eternal 
gratitude  for  his  Seedling  strawbeny,  and  we  look  into  his  Journal,  each 
month,  as  it  comes  to  us,  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude— and  why  should  we 
not  ?  For  we  began  picking  Hovey's  Seedling  in  March,  and  our  beds  are 
now  (July  20,)  in  full  fruit  and  bloom,  with  a  prospect  of  continuing  so  till 
October.^  But  he  says  nothing  of  his  mode  of  cultivation.  Fortunately 
we  are  not  without  the  information,  for  Uncle  Solon  Robinson,  who  has 
visited  Mr.  Peabody's  garden,  and  eaten  the  fruit,  thus  details  the  '*  how" 
all  this  is  done.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Robinson's  article  in  the  August 
No.  of  the  ,^merican  •Agriculturist : — 

The  secret  has  been  discovered  and  practised  by  Charles  F.  Peabody,  of 
Columbus,  Georgia,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  **  Soil  of  the  South,"  for  sev- 
eral years,  not  as  a  theory  or  mere  experiment,  nor  accidental  production, 
but  as  a  science — a  study  of  time,  successfully  carried  out  for  profit ;  for 
he  sends  his  market  wagon  into  the  city,  loaded  with  this  rich  luxury,  from 
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March  till  September;  and  lajst  year,  his  vines  continned  to  ripen  fruit  un^ 
Christmas. 

What  is  the  secret  ?  onr  fair  readers  exclaim.  What  new  variety  ?  No 
other  than  Hovey's  Seedling,  impregnated  by  Early  Scarlet,  and  never  ma' 
nuredj  but  kept  continually  moist  by  artificial  watering ;  for  which  purpose, 
he  uses  a  garden  engine. 

For  four  years,  Mr.  P.  cultivated  the  same  variety  in  rich  garden  mould, 
manuring  liberally  eveiy  year,  and  at  any  time  during  summer  could  have 
mowed  a  heavy  swath  of  green  luxuriant  vines,  which  would  have  made 
very  good  hay,  but  that  was  not  what  he  wished  to  grow.  Failing  to  get 
fruit  by  garden  culture,  he  commenced  the  experiment  which  for  six  years 
has  proved  so  eminently  successful.  He  cleared  off  a  strip  of  low  land 
along  a  little  rivulet,  the  soil  of  which  is  coarse  sand  and  loose  gravel,  in- 
termixed with  clay  slightly,  and  of  course  covered  with  forest  mould ;  dig- 
ging out  the  roots  of  a  thick  growth  of  bushes  sufSciently  prepared  the 
land.  The  vines  were  then  set  in  rows,  six  of  Hovey  and  one  of  Scarlet, 
and  the  surface  has  never  been  disturbed  since  by  spade  or  hoe,  except  so 
far  as  going  over  the  ground  once  or  twice  a-year  to  cut  out  here  and  ihere 
a  decaying  vin6  or  bunch  of  grass  or  weeds — ^few  of  which,  however,  in 
consequence  of  using  no  manure,  ever  make  their  appearance ;  neither  do 
the  plants  run  to  vines,  spreading  all  over  the  sur&ce  eveiy  year,  as  they 
did  in  the  garden.  The  whole  strength  seems  to  be  exerted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  large  rich  berries  to  such  a  degree  that  the  ground  is  red  with  fruU^ 
not  green  wUk  lecsoes ;  and  this  not  upon  a  little  plat,  but  over  a  field  of  five 
acres. 

And  does  he  never  manure  them  ?  is  undoubtedly  asked  by  every  tyro  in 
the  business  of  growing  strawberry  vines,  Mr.  Peabody  grows  roots,  stems, 
and  fruit  I  repeat,  he  never  manures,  never  digs  the  ground,  nor  turns 
under  the  old  roots  to  give  place  to  new  ones.  In  autumn,  he  gives  a  light 
dressing  of  the  surface  soil  of  the  forest,  and  covers  the  ground  with  leaves; 
these  remain  until  decayed,  and  serve  to  keep  the  berries  clean  during  the 
long  bearing  season.  This,  and  the  watering  every  hot  day  when  it  does 
not  rain,  is  the  great  secret  of  growing  strawberries,  not  only  six  youths, 
but  last  year  he  actually  had  them  upon  his  table  every  month  but  two— 
Januaiy  and  February.  Of  course,  at  the  north,  the  bearing  season  could 
not  be  of  equal  duration,  but  it  may  be  greatly  extended  by  the  same  course 
of  cultivation. 

Of  course  this  cannot  be  done  in  our  cold  climate  and  short  smnmers  to 
any  great  extent ;  yet  Mr.  Peabody  has  succeeded  so  well,  we  should  like 
to  see  the  attempt  made  here.  Perhaps  they  might  be  made  to  bear  from 
June  till  frost    Will  some  enthusiastic  cultivator  tiy  ? 

Return  of  W.  R.  Prince,  Fsq.,  from  California. — ^We  are  glad  to 
learb  from  the  Flushing  papers,  tliat  our  old  correspondent,  Mr.  Prince,  the 
well  known  nuiseiyman  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  has  recently  arrived  from  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  has  resided  for  more  than  two  years.  Mr.  Prince  has  en- 
joyed excellent  health  during  his  absence,  and  has  devoted  much  time  to 
an  exploration  of  the  country,  and  has,  probably,  acquired  a  better  botanical 
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knowledge  of  Califoraia,  than  aoy  other  indWidual  Mr.  Prince,  in  a  note 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Floflhing'  Jomnal,  thns  briefly  wanm  up  his  visit : — 

**  I  began  at  the  southern  mines  of  California,  on  the  Tuolnmone  and  the 
Stanislaus  Rivers,  and  haying  placed  my  men  at  mining  there,  I  rambled 
over  the  mountains  and  ravines,  for  a  great  distance,  in  all  directions — 
thence  I  removed  to  the  northern  mines,  and  there  tiavereed  the  north, 
south,  and  middle  forks  of  the  American  river,  the  Yuba,  Feather,  and 
Sacramento  rivers,  and  their  numerous  forks.  I  have  sent  and  brought 
home  the  seeds  and  bulbs  of  above  300  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
new  to  the  Atlantic  states  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Also,  a  large  col- 
lection of  minerals,  ccmpnmng  the  gold-bearing  quartz,  and  all  others  found 
throughout  that  mighty  volcanic  region,  where  nature  must,  in  times  of 
yore,  have  displayed  her  wildest  paroxysms.  In  returning,  I  spent  ten  days 
in  crossing  the  mighty  range  of  the  Cordilleras,  then  descended  into  the 
vale  of  Mexico.  I  sojourned  some  days  at  each  of  the  principal  cities  of 
that  interesting  country,  visited  several  volcanoes,  and  mountains  of  eternal 
snows,  and  also  the  various  battle-grounds,  rendered  glorious  and  immortal 
by  American  chivaliy.  True  to  my  first  love,  I  gathered  from  the  summits 
of  the  loftiest  mountains  the  seeds  of  all  the  interesting  trees  and  plants, 
and  in  one  case  collected  the  seeds  of  strawberries  and  blackberries  from 
an  immense  volcanic  mountain  whose  fires  are  now  extinct  To  all  inquir- 
era  as  to  the  extent  of  the  gold  deposits  of  California,  you  may  answer  most 
assuredly  that  her  quartz  mines  are  abioluidy  inexhauMUj  and  that  their 
product  cannot  fiul  to  be  increased  in  geometrical  progression." 

We  welcome  Mr.  Prince  to  his  home  again,  and  trust  he  has  not  only 
enriched  the  flora  of  the  Atlantic  states,  by  his  accessions  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  that  he  has  piled  up  a  sufficiency  of  the  golden  rocks  of  that  au- 
riferous region,  to  reward  him  amply  for  the  privations  and  toils  of  euch  a 
protracted  .visit. 


Art.  IIL    Maa»a€kuidi»  IbriieuUurai  Socidy, 

Saturday,  Axig^  %  1851.  UrAibOedL— Flow£ks  :  From  M.  P.  Wilder, 
fine  specimens  of  Japan  lilies.  Cut  flowers,  bouquets,  &c.,  from  J.  Nugent, 
P.  Barnes,  J.  Breck,  J.  Mann,  E.  M.  Richards,  John  Hovey,  and  others. 

Fruits. — ^From  J.  F.  Allen,  figs,  two  var.;  nectarines ;  grapes.  Bishop, 
Poiteau  Noir,  fine,  White  Hamburgh,  fine ;  peaches,  fine ;  Improved  Hi^ 
blackberries.  From  J.  Hovey,  apples,  ESarly  Harvest,  very  fine.  From  Jos. 
Breck,  grapes.  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  From  A.  Bow- 
ditch,  grapes,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscadine.  From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  rasp- 
berries, Knevet^s  Qiant,  very  fine ;  Improved  High  blackberries,  fine ;  goose- 
berries. From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  apples,  unnamed.  From  E.  M. 
Richards,  apples.  Early  Bough,  Williams,  Sugar  Loaf  Pippin,  Red  Astra- 
chan,  fine,  Summer  apple,  and  Early  Harvest  From  H.  D.  Gray,  orange, 
grown  in  a  pot  in  a^parlor,  extra  large.    From  S.  Bigelow,  by  T.  Willott, 
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grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  veiy  large  bunches,  fine ;  Mnscat  of  Alexandria, 
fine.    From  G.  Merriam,  Improved  High  blackberries,  superior. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  fine,  Syrian ;  Improv- 
ed High  blackberries,  very  fine ;  peaches,  Early  Crawford,  very  fine ;  nec- 
tarines, Hardwicke,  Elruge,  and  Red  Roman ;  peais,  Doyenn^  d'Ete,  and 
Madeleine;  cherries,  seedlings,  two  varieties.  From  J.  Richardson,  Im- 
proved High  blackberries ;  plums,  Jaane  Hadve.  From  H.  Vandine,  apri- 
cots, Breda;  plams,  Jaone  Hative;  pears,  Madeleine.  From  S.  Crosby, 
South  Boston,  plums.  From  J.  Mann,  House  of  Industry,  apricots.  From 
A.  M.  Withington,  Improved  High  blackberries,  very  fine.  From  F.  Dana, 
currants.  White  Dutch.  From  W.  C.  Hubbard,  cherries,  Late  Duke,  large 
and  fine.  From  G.  Walsh,  black  currants,  apples,  unnamed,  handsome. 
From  C.  E.  Grant,  strawberries,  Wood ;  Improved  High  blackberries,  very 
fine.  *  From  Rev.  M.  Morse,  apples.  Early  Harvest  From  A.  Dexter,  Im- 
proved High  blackberries,  fine.  From  M.  H.  Simpson,  grapes.  White  Fnm- 
tignan  and  Grizzly  Frontignan,  both  very  superior;  peaches.  Late  Craw- 
fi)rd,  superior,  extra  large.    From  B.  F.  Dunham,  White  whortleberries. 

DruUs  tested.  From  Hovev  &>  Co.,  Seedling  cherries,  two  varieties,  one 
an  amber  colored  cherry,  mottled  with  a  dark  red  cheek,  sweet,  high  flavor- 
ed and  veiy  fine,  of  large  size,  with  a  firm  flesh ;  the  other,  a  small  cheny, 
of  ordinary  quality. 

Veoetablxs. — ^From  J.  Crosby,  cabbage,  var.  Early  Battersea;  beets 
and  carrots,  tomatoes,  fine,  basket  of  potatoes.  From  J.  B.  Moore,  Early 
Turnip  Blood  and  Long  Blood  beets.  From  J.  Mann,  cabbage,  vai.  Early 
Battersea ;  ESarly  Turnip  Blood  beets,  and  onions.  From  A.  D.  Williams 
&  Son,  Early  Savoy  cabbages,  and  basket  of  potatoes,  fine. 

August  9.  An  adjourned  meetmg  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Voted^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  suitable  resolutions  on 
the  decease  of  the  first  President  of  the  Society,  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn : 
the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  committee — Messrs.  French, 
Leach,  and  Cabot. 

Some  beautiftd  specimens  of  pressed  flowers  and  grasses  were  presented 
by  a  lady,  of  Roxbury,  which  were  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 

William  S.  King,  Manton,  R.  I.,  and  A.  C.  Wairen,  Boston,  were  elected 
members. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  August  23. 

EjAibUed, — ^Flowers  :  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  25  vai.  of  annuals,  balsams, 
gladiolus.  From  J.  Breck,  phlox,  balsams.  From  P.  Barnes,  phlox,  lilies, 
gladiolus,  annuals.  From  J.  Nugent,  two  bouquets,  balsams,  gladiolus, 
roses,  phlox,  gloxinias.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  basket  of  flowers.  From  J. 
Hovey,  two  bouquets.  From  Wm.  Kenrick,  by  Miss  Russell,  one  large 
bouquet 

AWARD  or  PREMIUMS. 

Double  Balsams. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  James  Nugent,  93. 
For  the  2d  best  display,  to  J.  Breck,  $2. 
For  the  3d  best  display,  to  Jonathan  Maim,  Jr.,  01. 
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Fruits. — From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  Improved  Hi^^  blackberries,  sapmnr. 
From  Breck  &  Co^  grapes,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Black  Hamborgfa.  From  6.  Merriam,  Improved  High  blackberries,  sa- 
perior.  From  A.  Bowditch,  grapes.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscadine. 
From  A.  D.  Williains  &  Son,  apples,  Williams,  Early  Bough,  fine;  peaxs. 
Jargonelle.  From  £•  M.  Richards,  apples.  Early  Harvest,  Early  Bou^ 
Williams,  Summer  Apple,  Summer  Rose,  Sugar  Tioaf  Pippin,  Red  Juneat- 
ing  and  Red  Astrachan.  From  J.  Mann,  pears.  Jargonelle ;  qpricots,  un- 
named, probably  Breda.  From  C.  Judson,  plums,  unnamed.  From  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Wilson,  lemons.  From  C.  £.  Grant,  Improved  High  blackberries,  su- 
perior plums,  probably  Royal  de  Tours.  From  A.  Dexter,  Improved  High 
Blackberries.    From  A.  W.  Stetson,  Seedling  plum,  small,  handsome. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Improved  High  blackberries ;  peaches,  Early  Craw- 
ford, extra  fine,  Morris's  White,  Late  Crawford,  and  Mammoth ;  nectarines, 
Murray;  grapes,  Syrian  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  From  J.  F.  AUen, 
peaches,  fine.  From  H.  Vandine,  plums,  marked  Royal  de  Tours,- proba- 
bly Peach,  very  fine ;  Royal  Hatif,  Italian  Damask  and  Early  Cross.  From 
B.  Harrington,  apples,  Early  Bough,  fine,  River,  Juneating,  Sopsavine, 
Williams ;  pears.  Jargonelle.  From  F.  Burr,  apples.  Red  Astrachan,  fine. 
From  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  apples,  Curtis's  Early.  From  R.  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  Patter- 
son, N.  J.,  grapes,  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  raised  in  a  house  fix>nting  the 
east,  on  Hoare's  plan,  with  an  outside  border  added — a  coldhouse,  to  which 
fire  has  been  applied  but  nine  times ;  Seedling,  a  hybrid,  between  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Cambridge  Botanic  Grarden ;  Fontainbleau — both  raised  in 
same  house ;  Muscat  of  Lund,  (?)  and  one  marked  Syrian,  but  probably  the 
Red  Chasselas.  These  grapes,  unfortunately,  wero  much  bruised  and  in- 
jured by  the  carriage,  so  much  so  as  not  to  afford  a  fair  criterion  of  quality ; 
they  were  well  flavored  and  ripened,  and  no  doubt,  when  in  good  condition, 
of  fine  quali^. 

Veoetablxs. — ^From  C.  M.  Furbush,  Grafton,  Peach  Blossom  potatoes, 
good.  From  B.  Harrington,  Lexington,  one  Marrow  squash.  From  J. 
Mann,  Jr.,  one  dozen  Turnip  Booted  beets,  one  dozen  of  onions,  and  three 
heads  of  Battersea  cabbage,  all  good.  From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  five 
heads  of  Savoy  cabbage,  two  pecks  of  potatoes,  one  of  Whites  and  one  of 
Chenangoes,  good.    From  E.  M.  Richards,  one  peck  of  Chenango  potatoes. 

August  16.  ExhSAUd, — ^Flowxrs  :  From  the  President,  a  fine  variety  of 
phloxes.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  large  collection  of  phloxes  and  Japan  lilies. 
From  J.  Breck,  a  fine  collection  of  phloxes,  delphiniums,  &c.,  &c. ;  among 
the  phloxes,  some  good  seedlings. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  fine  collection  of  phloxes,  and  a  seedling  Japan 
lily,  very  dark,  large  and  superb.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
phloxes  in  the  winning  stand: — Re^vesti,  Blanc  de  Neuilly,  Nymphe^ 
ilba,  speci^sa,  Princess  Marianne,  Brock's  No.  5,  and  four  beautiful 
seedlings.  Cut  flowers,  &c.,  from  E.  M«  Richards,  J.  Nugent,  J. 
Mann,  Jr.,  A.  Bowditch,  J.  Hovey,  J.  C.  Pratt,  Miss  Russell,  P«  Barnes, 
and  others. 
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AWARD  or  PRSMIUVS. 

Phloxes. — For  the  best  10  diBtinct  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co'.,  $6. 
For  the  second  best  10  distincl  varieties,  to  Joseph  Breck,  $4. 
For  the  third  best  10  distinct  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $3. 

Fruit. — ^From  Jos.  Breck,  grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  fine.  Cannon 
Hall  Muscat,  fine.  Black  Hamburgh,  White  Frontignan,  very  fine,  Black 
Muscat  (?)  From  K  M.  Richards,  apples.  Early  Strawberry,  Gravenstein, 
Williams,  Summer  Apple,  Benoni.  From  J.  Nugent,  grapes,  Sweetwater, 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  White  Frontignan.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes,  Poiteau 
Noir,  fine ;  White  Hamburgh,  very  fine ;  Whortley  Hall  Seedling,  well  col- 
ored and  fin^ ;  .peaches.  Manning,  Violf  t  Hatif,  and  Malta,  very  fine ;  nec- 
tarines, Elruge ;  plums,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  very  large,  forced  ;  Improved 
High  blackberries,  fine.  From  A.  W.  Stetson,  plums.  Seedling.  From  G. 
Walsh,  apples,  three  varieties  for  a  name.  From  B.  Harrington,  apples, 
Seek-no-Further,  Sopsavine,  River  and  Williams,  fine ;  pears,  Jargonelle. 
From  C.  E.  Grant,  Improved  High  blackberries,  superior.  Prom  W.  R. 
Austin,  pears.  Franc  Real  d'Et^,  fine.  From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son, 
apples,  Williams,  very  fine,  and  Early  Bough;  pears.  Jargonelle,  fine. 
From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  pears,  Jargonelle  p  Improved  High  blackberries,  supe- 
rior ;  apples.  Early  Bough  and  Red  Astrachan,  both  very  fine.  From  A. 
Bowditch,  grapes.  Black  Hamburgh,  fine. 

From  Hovey  &.  Co.,  grapes,  Chaptal,  White  Frontignan,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Syrian ;  Improved  High  blackberries ;  nectarines,  Murray  and 
Grolden;  peaches.  Old  Mixon  Freestone,  very  fine,  Mammoth,  Late  Craw- 
ford,  and  Stetson ;  pears.  Supreme  de  Quimper,  very  fine,  Autumn  Jargon- 
elle, (?)  RoDsselet,  (?)  Jargonelle,  Windsor,  Beurr^  Gifikrt,  and  two  varie- 
ties unnamed.  From  H.  Vandine,  plums.  Peach,  superior,  Italian  Damask, 
Early  Yellow  Gage,  Lawrence's  Favorite,  Royal  Hatif,  and  Yellow  Honey ; 
apples,  Sopsavine,  Williams,  and  Early  Harvest  From  Daily  Journal  Of- 
fice, White  whortleberries.  From  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  apples,  Curtis's  Early  -, 
pears.  Jargonelle.  From  E.  Wight,  pears,  Skinless,  Julienne  ? ;  plums,  My- 
robalan  ?  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  plums.  Prince's  Imperial,  and  Red  Gage ; 
apricots,  Breda.  From  J.  S.  Cabot,  pears.  Jargonelle.  From  G.  Merriam, 
Improved  High  blackberries,  superior.  From  A.  Pope,  apples.  Red  Astra- 
chan, fine ;  nectarines,  unnamed ;  grapes,  Sweetwater. 

Fruits  tesUd, — From  Hovey  &  Co.,  pears.  Supreme  de  Quimper,  and  one 
unnamed;  peaches,  Stetson's  Seedling,  sweet, juicy,  and  very  fine.  From 
A.  W.  Stetson,  plums.  Seedling,  a  small,  oblong,  purple  plum,  early  and  of 
very  fine  quality.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  peaches,  Manning ;  grapes.  Raisin  de 
Calabre,  a  small  grape,  of  very  rich  sweet  Muscat  flavor ;  Caillaba,  (?)  very 
small  oval  transparent  grape.  From  J.  Breck,  grapes,  White  Frontignan, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  both  fine.  From  the  President  of  the  Society,. 
pears,  Bloodgood  and  Roetiezer. 

Vegetables. — ^From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  two  vars.  Sweet  com,  Turnip  Blood 
beets,  onions  and  carrots,  fine.    From  J.  Crosby,  Saba  beans,  fine,  the  first' 
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exhibited  this  seaBon;  also  Sweet  corn,  very  fine.  From  J.  Gordon,  Lima 
beans,  the  first  exhibited  this  season,  well  grown  and  fine. 

Aug7ui  23.  An  adjonmed  meeting  of  the  SocieQr  was  held  to-day,— -the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  soitable  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  the  first  President  of  this  Society,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  adopted: — 

fFTiereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  by  death  the  Hon. 
Heniy  Alexander  Scammel  Dearborn,  the  first  President  of  this  Society,— 
Therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  would  cherish  with  profound  respect  the  memoiy  of 
the  departed,  and  would  seek  to  impress  upon  our  hearts  his  many  eminent 
and  noble  virtues. 

Resolvedy  That  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  many  obligations  of 
this  Society  to  the  late  Hon.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  for  his  untiring  zeal  in  pro- 
moting its  best  interests,  and  for  his  exhibition  of  classic  taste  in  all  that 
adorns  and  refines  social  life. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  ^e  fiimily  of  the  deceased,  our  wannest 
sympathies  in  their  bereavements. 

On  motion  of  B.  V.  French,  it  was 

VoUd,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  transmit  a  copy  of  the  forego- 
ing resolutions,  signed  by  the  President  and  Recording  Secretary,  to  the 
afilicted  family. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  the  Hon.  Samuel 
A.  Eliot,  for  his  valuable  donation  of  books  to  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  corresponding  members: — ^Hon. 
Allen  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  and  James  J.  Map^,  LL.  D.,  of  Newark, 
N.J. 

ExMbiied. — ^Flowers  :  From  the  President  of  the  Society,  phloxes,  &c. 
From  J.  Nugent,  Erythrina  crista-galli,  dahlias,  roses,  phloxes,  and  two  bou- 
quets. From  P.  Barnes,  dahlias,  zinnias,  asters,  gladiolus,  &c.  From  J. 
Breck  &  Son,  hollyhocks,  delphiniums,  phloxes,  d&c.  From  J.  Mann,  38 
varieties  annuals,  (very  fine.)  From  Mrs.  M.  Daggett,  one  plant  Vall6ta 
purpilrea,  finely  fiowered.  From  B.  Harrington,  A.  Bowditch,  Miss  Rus- 
sell, J.  Frothingham,  E.  M.  Richards,  and  Miss  Kenrick,  a  variety  of  cut 
flowers,  bouquets,  &c. 

Fruit. — From  the  President  of  the  Society,  apples,  Williams ;  pears, 
Tyson,  and  one  unnamed.  From  O.  Johnson,  apples.  Early  Bough,  supe- 
rior. From  N.  Whiting,  apples,  Williams.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  apples, 
Benoni  and  Williams;  pears,  unnamed.  From  Messrs.  Breck  &  Son, 
pears.  Summer  Franc  Real,  Passans  du  Portugal,  and  Belle  d'Aout; 
grapes,  Cannot  Hall  Muscat,  fine.  From  A.  Bowditch,  grapes.  Black 
Hamburgh,  very  fine.  From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  Improved  High  blackberries, 
superior  pdars,  Bloodgood,  and  one  unnamed  variety ;  apples,  Williams ; 
melon,  Christiana.    From  S.  R.  Johnson,  apples,  Williams,  superior.  From 
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A.  D.  Williams,  apples,  Williams,  saperior;  pears,  Beuir^  d'Amanlis. 
From  A.  D.  Weld,  apples,  Williams,  saperior.  From  J.  Mami,  Jr.,  plams, 
Imperial  Gage,  Red  Gage,  Black  Imperial,  Prince's  Yellow  Gage,  very 
fine.  Green  Gage,  &c.  FVom  W.  EL  Carter,  apples,  Gravenstein.  From  J. 
F.  Allen,  peaches,  Liate  Admirable,  Late  Crawford,  and  Violet  Hatif,  all 
very  large  and  veiy  fine ;  plums,  Coe's  Grolden  Drop,  very  large. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  grapes,  Josling's  St.  Albans,  Chaptal,  Macready's 
Early  White,  Chasselas  Musque,  and  Black  Hamburgh,  fine;  melons, 
Beechwood ;  peaches ;  pears,  new  native  seedlirg,  fine.  Summer  St.  Ger- 
main, Julienne,  Passans  du  Portugal,  Franc  Real  Summer,  Green  Chisel, 
Bloodgood,  and  one  unnamed  variety.  From  G.  Newhall,  melons,  Chris- 
tiana, very  fine.  From  Mrs.  L.  Spaulding,  figs.  From  C.  Newhall,  grapes. 
Black  Hamburgh,  very  fine,  large  bunches.  From  H.  Vandine,  plums. 
Prince's  Large  Yellow  Gage,  Early  Yellow  Gage,  Wilmot's  Early  Orleans, 
Italian  Damask,  very  fine,  Royal  de  Tours,  (?)  Dana's  Yellow  Gage,  Law- 
rence's Favorite,  fine,  Black  Imperial,  Washington,  Ide's  Seedling,  and 
two  sorts  unnamed.  From  B.  Harrington,  apples,  Williams,  superior,  River, 
and  Seek-no-Further.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  pears.  Belle  de  Feron,  Beurr^ 
Gifiart,  Manning's  Elizabeth,  Rostiezer,  Bloodgood,  very  fine,  and  Belle 
d'Aout  From  G.  Walsh,  plums,  Green  Gage,  fine.  From  S.  Hill,  plums, 
Washington.    From  A.  Call,  pears,  Belle  d'Aout  ? 

Druiis  tested, — From  J.  S.  Cabot,  pears,  Beurr^  Giffart,  new,  promises 
well  for  an  early  pear.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  pears,  probably  Limon,  high 
flavored,  juicy,  and  good.  From  S.  Marcellus  Wheeler,  pears.  Seedling, 
of  good  size  and  promise.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  melons,  Beechwood,  very 
fine,  sweet,  and  well  flavored;  grapes,  Chasselas  Musque,  and  Josling's 
St  Albans,  (these  varieties  prove  to  be  identical ;)  Macready's  Early 
WUte,  very  early  and  very  fine. 

Vegetables. — ^From  J.  Gordon,  three  purple  egg  plants,  tile  first  exhib- 
ited this  season.  From  J.  Crosby,  six  superior  heads  of  Royal  Cape  let- 
tuce. From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  Sweet  com.  Turnip  Blood  beets,  and  three  heads 
superior  Drum  Head  cabbages.  From  J.  B.  Moore,  Mammoth  beets,  White 
Portugal  onions,  elegant  tomatoes,  aud  fine  Squash  peppers. 

Augutt  30.  The  Conmiittee  on  Fruits  awarded  the  following  premiums, 
to-day : — 

Summer  Apples. — For  the  best  12  specimens,  to  Charles  Stone,  Water- 
town,  for  the  Williams,  06. 
For  the  2nd  best,  to  J.  Lovett,  2d,  for  the  Red  Astrachan,  $4. 

To  B.  Harrington,  A.  D.  Williams  and  Son,  A.  D.  Weld,  and  S.  R. 
Johnson,  a  gratuity  to  each,  of  the  bronze  medal,  for  fine  specimens. 

Blackberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  J.  Lovett,  2d,  $5. 
For  the  2nd  best,  to  G.  Meniam,  $3. 
To  C.  E.  Grant,  a  gratuity  of  the  bronze  medal,  for  fine  specimens. 

Currants. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  Geo.  Wilson,  for  the  White 
Dutch,  $5. 
For  the  2nd  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  the  Victoria,  $3. 
To  O.  Johnson,  a  gratuity  of  the  bronze  medal,  for  fine  specimens. 
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Gooseberries. — ^For  the  best,  to  Jdin  Gordon,  (5. 

For  the  2nd  best,  to  J.  Hovey,  (3. 
SuBiMER  Pears. — ^For  the  best  12  specimens,  to  J.  Lovett,  2d,  for  the 
Rostiezer,  96. 

For  the  2nd  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  the  Bloodgood,  $4. 
Raspberries. — ^For  the  best,  to  J.  Loyett,  for  Knevet's  Giant,  $5. 

For  the  2nd  best,  to  C.  Newhall,  for  the  same,  $3. 

To  S.  Sweetser,  a  gfrataity  of  the  bronze  meda],  for  fine  specimens. 


Art.  IV.    ObUtuay, 

Death  of  Geit.  Dearborit. — It  is  with  sad  and  melancholy  feelings 
that  we  attempt  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Gen. 
Heniy  A.  S.  Dearborn,  one  of  oar  most  able  contributors,  who  died,  after 
a  very  brief  illness  at  Portland,  Me.,  on  the  29th  of  July,  at  the  residence 
of  his  son-in-law,  the  Hon.  A.  W.  H.  Clapp.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
Portland,  but  his  mortal  remains  were  brought  to  Forest  Hills  Cemeteiy, 
where  they  were  privately  interred,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  his 
family. 

The  papers  of  the  day  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Gen.  Dearborn.  Early  educated  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  he 
pursued  that  avocation  until  appointed  Deputy  Collector  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton. He  afterwards  served  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  subsequently 
was  appointed  Collector  of  Boston,  which  office  he  held  up  to  18^.  In 
1831  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  fix>m  the  Norfolk  district,  and 
afterwards  i^as  appointed  Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts.  In  1847 
he  was  chosen  Mayor  of  Roxbury,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

We  have  not  the  desire  or  wish  to  comment  upon  his  public  services, 
which  were  of  no  ordinary  nature.  The  places  of  honor  to  which  he  has 
been  appointed  are  ample  to  show  the  high  regard  and  esteem  in  which  his 
labors  have  been  held. 

It  is  simply  as  a  patron,  friend  and  lover  of  Horticulture  that  we  wish  to 
add  anything  to  the  well  earned  fame  of  General  Dearborn.  In  this  pur- 
suit his  whole  feelings  seemed  to  be  concentrated ;  and  if  the  great  num- 
ber of  papers  which  he  contributed  to  the  agricultural  and- horticultural  jour- 
nals for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  or  the  high  culture  and  keeping  of  his 
own  garden,— did  not  evidence  this,  the  establishment  of  the  Mount  Au- 
burn and  Forest  Hills  cemeteries,  which  were  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  his 
labors,  will  be  sufficient  proof  of  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  this  branch  of 
rural  art. 

Our  acquaintance  with  Gen.  Dearborn  commenced  with  the  organization 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  1829.  He  was  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  in  that  capacity  was  influential  in  giving  it  a  popular  tone,  which 
alone  could  insure  its  success  among  the  amateur  cultivators  of  that  day, — 
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who  had  not  the  zeal  and  energy  of  those  of  the  present  time.  For  a  few 
years  he  constantly,  through  the  colnmns  of  the  old  New  England  Fanner,  en- 
deavored to  awaken  an  interest  in  horticultural  afiairs,  and  did  not  leave  the 
subject  untU  he  had  aroused  that  dormant  taste,  from  which  has  sprung 
the  present  high  advancement  of  horticultural  science.  Called  afterwards 
to  other  duties,  which  occupied  his  time,  and  gratified  as  he  must  have  been 
to  see  his  efforts  successftdly  followed,  he  gradually,  after  the  completion  of 
Mount  Auburn,  withdrew  himself  from  the  active  labors  of  gardening.  But 
he  did  not  lose  any  of  his  love  for  the  pursuit,  as  a  reference  to  our  pages 
alone  will  show.  Besides  his  arduous  duties  in  laying  out  the  Forest  Hills 
Cemetery,  he  continued  firom  time  to  time  to  write  upon  various  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  horticultural  community. 

Deep,  indeed,  is  our  sorrow  at  his  death ;  for  his  loss  is  a  public  one. 
Kind,  affable,  and  noble  hearted,  it  seemed  his  pleasure  to  serve  others  rather 
than  himself.  Truly  has  it  been  said  by  one  who  has  noticed  his  death, 
"^  that  every  one  who  studies  Gen.  Dearborn's  character,  will  acknowledge 
him  as  one  of  the  most  useful,  industrious,  patriotic  and  generous  men  that 
ever  lived,  and  they  wUl  do  that  justice  to  his  memoiy  which  has  been  un- 
justly withheld." 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  drought  of  July  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  and  vegeta- 
tion now  begins  to  show  the  effects.  Fruit  does  not  swell  up  rapidly, 
and  the  trees,  in  many  locations,  begin  to  curl  their  leaves,  after  such  a  se- 
vere and  long  continued  drought.  We  believe  that  no  heavy  rain  has 
fallen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston,  since  the  early  part  of  June, 
and  but  for  a  succession  of  veiy  light  showers,  which  have  not,  however, 
moistened  the  ground  under  a  full  grown  tree,  the  effects  of  such  a  diy 
state  of  the  soil  would  be  much  more  apparent.  Fortunately  the  weather 
has  been  cool,  with  much  less  evaporation,  which  has  aided  in  preventing 
a  greater  abstraction  of  moisture. 

It  is  such  a  season  as  this  that  requires  the  ambitious  cultivator  to  call 
into  requisition  his  greatest  skill  to  counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  the  effects 
of  such  a  drought;  and  as  there  are  in  reality  but  two  ways  in  which  much 
can  be  done,  these  ways  must  be  energetically  pursued.  The  first  is  con- 
stant stirring  of  the  soil,  and  the  second  mulching.  To  talk  of  watering, 
except  in  some  particular  cases,  is  idle ;  it  is  to  the  practice  we  have  men- 
tioned, upoa  which  reliance  must  be  placed  for  any  hope  of  success. 

Budding,  pruning,  and  the  general  routine  of  such  work  will,  by  this 
time,  have  been  nearly  completed,  and  as  with  the  advance  of  summer, 
and  especially  in  such  dry  weather,  killing  weeds  wiU  have,  in  a  great  de- 
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gree,  been  mostly  accompliflhed,  the  cultivator  moBt  now  torn  hw  atteotkui 
to  the  preparation  of  ground  for  planting,  both  the  coming  antnmn  and  in 
spring.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  trench  and  thorough  drain,  before  the 
ground  is  sodden  with  our  fall  rains ;  and  as  so  much  is  gained  by  early 
attention  to  such  work,  we  have  only  to  throw  out  these  hinti  to  have  them 
generally  acted  upon. 

Grape  Vinss  wiU,  by  this  time,  in  the  greenhouse,  have  had  their  froit 
nearly  cut ;  and  no  particular  attention  will  be  necessary  now  only  to  see 
that  it  is  well  aired  so  as  to  secure  good  well-ripened  wood ;  this  should 
be  done  before  October,  when  everything  should  be  in  readiness  for  the 
plants.  In  cold  houses  the  crop  will  be  nearly  a  month  later,  and  will  just 
now  be  attaining  its  color  and  ripeness.  Cease  watering  and  damping  the 
floors,  and  give  an  abundance  of  air  in  fine  days*  Keep  the  laterals  pruned 
in  so  as  not  to  create  too  much  shade. 

Peace  Trees  should  be  all  budded  this  month.  Trees  cultivated  m 
pots,  should  be  rather  sparingly  watered,  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood. 

Strawberry  Beds  ehould  now  be  made.  Let  the  soil  be  well  prepared; 
for  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  long  continuance  of  the 
beds  in  good  condition,  depend  on  this. 

Raspberrt  plantations  may  be  made  the  last  of  this  month. 

Summer  Prunino  should  not  be  neglected;  many  of  the  strong  growing 
trees  will  push  again,  and  the  young  shoots  will  require  to  be  nipped  off. 

FLOWER  department. 

September  is  always  a  busy  month.  As  the  season  of  housing  plants  ap- 
proaches, there  is  an  abundance  of  work.  Everything  should  be  looked  over 
and  be  put  in  readiness  for  housing  the  last  of  the  month.  Indeed,  many 
things  should  be  put  in  earlier,  as  the  autumn  rains  are  often  injurious  to 
many  kinds  .of  plants.  All  the  pots  should  be  washed,  the  soil  top-dressed 
and  the  plants  properly  lied  up  in  good  time,  so  that  a  sudden  cold  snap  may 
not  find  anything  left  undone,  but  all  may  be  ready  for  placing  in-doois. 
As  a  general  thing,  unless  for  all  such  plants  as  are  very  hardy  and  are  not 
wanted  for  early  forcing,  it  is  best  to  let  them  remain  out  as  long  as  possible, 
particularly  Camellias,  Ericas,  Roses,  and  similar  woody  things.  Many  small 
plants  of  this  year's  growth  may  be  sheltered  in  old  hotbed  frames,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  them,  and  they  will  do  better  in  such  a  place  than  in  the 
house. 

Potting  ai^  repotting  must  go  on  vigorously.  Everything  required  for 
next  spring's  stock,  or  for  bedding  out  next  season,  should  be  noted  down,  and 
one  or  more  plants  of  each  taken  up,  if  they  have  been  planted  out.  Ver- 
benas, Scarlet  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Salvias,  Lantanas,  d&c.  d&c,  will  be 
among  the  number.  If  a  young  stock  has  not  been  neglected,  there  will  be 
less  need  of  this ;  but  as  is  oflen  the  case,  that  it  is  forgotten  and  the 
old  planti  must  be  depended  upon.  Secure  now  a  good  store  of  potting 
•oil,  which  will  be  wanted  in  early  spring  before  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  Let  it  be  put  away  in  a  dry  cellar  or  shed  out  of  the  reach  of 
severe  frost. 
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Do  Dc«t  neglect  the  cleaDliness  of  the  hooaes :  u  insectB  Ure  always  pres- 
ent, even  wiUi  the  greatest  care,  see  that  as  few  are  left  housed  away  as 
possible  in  the  cracks  and  creyices  of  even  the  best  built  houses.  Wash 
careftilly  the  glass  as  well  as  all  the  wood  work,  and,  if  needs  be,  with  di- 
lated whale  oil  soap,  finishing  off  with  a  thorongh  syringing  of  clean  water. 
Wash  down  the  stages,  and  clean  all  rabbish  from  beneath,  that  the  atmos- 
phere may  be  as  pare  and  Iresh  as  in  the  open  aur.  If  there  are  any  leaks 
in  the  fine,  see  that  they  are  repaired. 

Camellias  will  be  the  first  objects  in  a  complete  collection.  They  shonld 
now  be  put  in  order  for  taking  into  the  house  as  soon  as  firosty  nights  ap- 
proach.   Wash  and  clean  the  pots,  and  syringe  and  clean  the  foliage. 

Azaleas  will  require  housing  early,  as  nothing  injures  them  more  than 
long  and  heavy  rains  which  occur  at  this  season.  Water  rather  sparingly 
from  now  until  February. 

Chrtsanthemums  should  now  be  attended  to :  continue  to  water  with 
guano,  and  place  in  an  open  sunny  situation  where  they  will  not  draw  up. 
They  may  remain  out  as  long  as  the  weather  is  unaccompanied  with  hard 
frosts. 

Caritations  and  Picotees  of  the  monthly  kinds  for  blooming  during 
winter,  should  now  be  repotted. 

Pelargoniums  headed  down  last  month,  will  by  this  time  have  made 
fresh  shoots,  and  they  should  now  be  at  once  repotted.  Reduce  the  ball  as 
much  as  possible  widisut  breaking  the  main  roots,  and  put  into  as  small  pots 
as  is  convenient  for  the  size  of  the  plant.  Protect  a  week  or  two  in  a  frame, 
and  they  will  then  be  ready  for  housing. 

Chinese  Primroses  should  now  be  repotted ;  and  seedlings  should  be 
put  into  small  pots. 

Neapolitan  Violets,  for  flowering  in  frames,  should  be  removed  into 
their  places  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  and  such  as  are  intended  for  pots 
should  be  attended  to,  as  we  have  advised  in  an  article  in  this  number. 

AcRiMENEi  done  blooming,  may  now  be  placed  away  on  a  dry  shelf  be- 
neath the  stage :  plants  for  a  succession  may  now  have  aifother  shift  into 
larger  pots. 

Japan  Lilies  in  pots,  now  out  of  flower,  may  now  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  until  their  tops  have  decayed,  and  then  placed  in  a  sold  fhmae  or 
cellar  for  the  winter.  ;  > 

Ericas  and  Epacrises  which  have  been  planted  in  the  open  groimd 
should  now  be  taken  up  and  repotted,  and  placed  in  a  frame  for  a  week  or 
two  till  they  have  recovered  from  the  removal.  Those  kept  in  pots  shaal4 
be  shifted  now  if  they  require  it. 

Sparaxis,  Ixias,  &c.  may  now  be  potted. 

Verbenas  should  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  or  layered  ibr  • 
spring  stock. 

Roses  of  the  tender  kinds  should  be  repotted  now  if  they  require  it. 
Cuttings  may  also  be  put  in  now. 
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Cyclamens   should  now  be  repotted. 

Saxvias  of  the  different  varieties  for  winter  blooming,  should  now  be 
taken  up  and  potted,  if  in  the  open  ground. 

Abutilons  should  be  repotted  now :  lift  and  pot  those  in  the  borders  if 
they  are  wanted  for  winter  blooming. 

Cinerarias.    The  old  plants  should  now  be  divided,  if  not  already  done. 

Nemophila  insionis,  and  other  annuals  for  spring  blo<Nning,  should  now 
be  planted  if  not  already  up  and  growing. 

Ten  Week  Stocks,  taken  up  and  potted,  will  flower  finely  in  the  house. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND    SHRUBBERT. 

The  flower  garden  will  now  be  gay  with  the  Phozes,  Dahlias  and  vari- 
ous late  flowering  annuals,  saving  what  effect  the  dry  weather  may  have 
had  upon  them ;  and  at  this  season  some  little  attention  will  be  required 
to  keep  every  thing  neat  and  tidy  :  nothing  is  more  apt  to  be  neglected 
than  this  department  towards  the  waning  season  of  the  year,  when  the  de- 
caying blossoms  and  leaves  naturally  lessen  the  interest  of  the  collection  ; 
but  if  proper  care  is  taken  that  all  the  dead  flower  steins  and  yellow  leaves 
are  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  appear,  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  healthy  growth 
will  still  be  preserved.  Many  of  the  summer  blooming  plants,  such  as 
phloxes,  aconitums,  &c.,*  if  their  flower  stems  were  immediately  cut  down 
after  their  first  bloom,  will  throw  up  a  succession  in  the  autumn.  Dahlias 
now  coming  into  their  best  bloom  should  be  well  watered,  tied  up  and 
mulched,  if  not  already  done ;  in  this  dry  weather,  few  good  blooms  can  be 
expected  without  extra  attention. 

PeoNiEB  may  safely  be  removed  this  month. 

Lilies  of  all  the  eaily  flowering  kinds  may  now  be  taken  up,  divided  and 
reset. 

Herbaceous  plants  of  many  kinds  may  be  safely  removed  the  last  of 
this  month. 

Carnations  and  Ficotees  should  now  be  removed  to  the  beds  where 
they  are  to  bloom,  and  where  they  can  be  better  protected  with  straw,  than  in 
a  close  frame. 

The  lawn  and  shrubbery  should  still  be  looked  after ;  keep  down  all 
weeds,  and  rake  or  sweep  off,  especially  near  the  house,  all  dead  and  de* 
caying  leaves.    Continue  to  roll  the  walks  and  mow  grass  edgings. 

Ground  should  be  got  in  readiness  the  last  of  the  month  for  Tulips,  Hya- 
*cinths  and  other  bulbs,  as  well  as  for  Ranunculuses.  Pansies  should  be 
planted  out  in  beds,  where  they  can  have  a  little  protection.  Continue  to 
transplant  into  beds  or  the  borders,  all  kinds  of  perennials  raised  from  seeds. 
Look  after  seeds  now,  and  select  only  those  from  the  choicest  flowers  of  the 
several  kinds.  See  that  none  of  the  summer  flowering  bulbs,  such  as  Araa- 
xyllis,  Tiger  flower,  &c.,  are  left  too  late  in  the  ground  to  be  injured  by 
cool  frosty  nights.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  increase  hollyhocks  by  cuttings ; 
Sweet  Williams,  Blue  Bell  and  similar  biennials  may  now  be  removed  from 
the  seed  beds  into  the  borders.  Forward  all  kinds  of  work  that  can  be  done 
as  well  or  betteri  this  fkll,  than  in  the  spring. 
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of  Pears.    By  the  Editob. 

We  continue  our  descriptive  list  of  pears,  and,  of  the  sev- 
eral varieties  noticed,  five  are  entirely  new  and  of  superior 
quality.  The  Bartlett  has  been  described  in  one  of  our  ear- 
lier volumes,  by  S.  Downer,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester,  through 
whose  exertions  it  was  extensively  disseminated  among  the 
amateur  cultivators  around  Boston.  Smith's  Bordenave,  In- 
connue  Van  Mons  and  Nouveau  Poiteau  have  been  noticed 
and  briefly  described  in  our  late  volumes,  but  we  are  now 
enabled  to  give  a  full  account  of  each. 

133.    WiLUAMs's  Bon  Chbetien,  or  Bartlett.     Hort.  Soc, 

Cat.,  3d  Ed. 

BuUett,  of  American  coUections. ' 
Willkm,  of  many  French  coUectians. 

The  Bartlett  pear,  (fig.  45,^  as  it  is  now  univ^'sally  called, 
in  all  American  collections,  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  ad- 
mired, and  generally  cultivated  varieties,  possessing  in  an 
eminent  degree  a  combination  of  excellences  which  can 
cioarcely  be  fouiid  in  any  other  pear.  In  size,  it  is  among 
the  largest  pears,  in  appeartoce  among  the  most  beautiful, 
and  in  quality  among  the  best  of  its  season ;  and  when  to 
merits,  such  as  these,  we  add  a  free  growing  and  vigorous 
tree — of  upright  and  handsome  habit — en  early  and  abun- 
dant bearer, — ^in  all  seasons  and  all  soils  a  fair  md  perfect 

VOL.  xvu. — tfo.  X.  BB 
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fruit, — ripening  readily  when  gathered  early  and  keeping 
well, — ^it  must  be  admitted  that  it  ranks  among  the  very  best, 
if  it  does  not  stand  at  the  head  of  all  the  varieties  for  general 
cultivation. 


Fig,  45.    WUHam^i  Ben  CknHm  or  BariUit  Ptar, 

As  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  Bartlett  pear,  into 
our  American  gardens,  may  not  be  familiar  to  all  cultivat(»B, 
we  will  briefly  state  the  circumstances  here.  I|i  the  year 
1799  Mr.  James  Carter,  of  Boston,  procured  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Brewer,  of  Roxbury,  a  few  pear  trees  in  England.  The 
names  were  either  not  known-,  or  if  known  they  were  sub- 
sequently lost.  The  trees,  however,  grew  finely  and  in  a 
very  few  years  began  to  bear,  when  the  size,  beauty  and 
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excellence  of  the  fruit  attracted  much  attention.  B7  some 
it  was  supposed  to  be  a  new  seedling,  and  by  others  to  be 
an  unknown  foreign  pear,  and  as,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  trees  were  growing  had  become  the 
•property  of  E.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  the  variety  was  very  properly 
called  the  Bartlett.  Up  to  1828  or  1829  it  had  not  been 
identified  with  any  foreign  variety,  and  at  that  time  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society  had  a  fine  painting  of  it  ex* 
ecuted  by  Mr.  Harvey,  supposing  it  to  be  a  new  variety,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Manning,  however,  with  that  knowledge  of  trees 
which  he  always  possessed,  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
identified  with  some  foreign  variety,  and  in  an  article  in  the 
New  England  Farmery  for  1830,  p.  393,  he  gave  conclusive 
reasons  that  it  would  prove  to  be  the  Williams's  Bon  Chre- 
tien. It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  a  year  or  two  showed 
the  correctpess  of  his  judgment ;  but  the  name  which  had 
been  given  to  it  had  been  so  widely  disseminated  and  withal 
was  so  much  shorter,  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
^lisfdace  it  for  the  original.  Many  cultivators  yet  only  know 
it  as  the  Bartlett  pear,  and  are  not  aware  of  its  identity  with 
the  Williams's  Bon  Chretien.  Up  to  1830  all  the  trees  which 
had  been  propagated  in  this  vicinity  were  fiom  scions  from 
Mr.  Bartlett's  garden;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  be 
synonymous  with  an  English  pear,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  trees  were  imported,  and  even  up  to  tfie  present  time  it  is 
more  sought  few  in  the  nurseries  than  any  other  variety. 

The  Bartlett,  we  have  said,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the 
pears  of  its  season ;  it  is  true  it  is  not  quite  so  luscious  as  the 
Belle  Lucrative  or  the  St.  Ghislain,  but  then  its  size,  beauty, 
productiveness,  &c.,  give  it  the  claim  over  all  others  ,*  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  a  variety  will  soon  be  introduced  which  can 
displace  it  in  public  favor. 

The  Bartlett  grows  freely  upon  the  quince  and  bears  good 
crops ;  it  isy  however,  so  early  a  bearer  upon  the  pear  stock 
that  there  is  but  little  necelBsity  for  growing  it  upon  the 
quince.  The  annual  shoots  are  strcmg  and  stout,  and  of  a 
dark  yellow  shade  with  prominent  buds. 
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Siz0f  laige,  about  four  inches  long  and  three  inohes  in  di- 
ameter; Form,  obtuse  pyramidal,  laiyeat  near  the  middle, 
rounding  off  to  the  crown,  narrowing  to  the  base  which  is 
obtuae,  with  an  uneven  and  somewhat  knobby  or  irregular 
surface ;  Sldn^  fair,  smooth,  clear  lemon  yellow  when  matmei 
lightly  tinged  with  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  sometimes  ma- 
aeted  around  the  stem,  and  thickly  covered  with  minnte  nia- 
aet  specks ;  Stem,  short,  about  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  thick, 
little  swollen  at  the  base  and  inserted  in  a  small  uneven  cav- 
ity ;  Bye,  medium  size,  open,  and  little  sunk  in  a  rather  small 
furrowed  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx  thick,  short,  project- 
ing ;  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  fine,  melting,  buttery  and  juicy ; 
Flavetf  sugary  and  rich,  with  a  high  nmsky  aroma;  Care, 
mediiun  size ;  Seeds,  medium  size,  broad,  plump^  light  brown. 
Bipe  the  middle  ol  September. 

134.    Smith's  Bordenave.   Mag.  of  Hort.,Yo\.  XIII,  p.  450. 

Smith's  Bordenave,  (fig.  46,^  is  a  new  pear  of  recent  in- 
troduction into  our  collecti<ms.  It  first  firuited  in  the  garden 
of  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  the  product 
of  a  tree  imported  six  or  eight  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Bordenave, 
of  that  city,  fiom  Bordeaux,  in  France.  Under  what  name 
it  was  purchased  is  unknown,  as  the  original  label  was  lost, 
but  as  it  proved  to  be  such  a  fine  firuit,  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Bordenatve  it  has  been  named  after  lum.  It  is  certainly  un- 
libs  any  variety  at  present  existing  in  our  collections,  and  the 
probahiUty  is  thai  it  is  some  new  kind  which  originated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bordeaux,  and  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
the  large  nursery  collections  firom  which  the  greater  part  oi 
our  foreign  pears  are  received. 

This  fine  pear  is  a  decided  acquisiti<m  to  our  summer  vari- 
eties ;  it  comes  in  just  before  the  Bartlett,  at  which  season  we 
have  not  an  over  abundance  of  fine  kinds.  It  cannot,  of 
course,  compare  in  size  or  beauty  >rith  the  Bartlett,  or  Flem- 
ish Beauty,  but  in  its  rich,  sprightly  and  vinous  juice,  it  sur- 
passes either  of  those  excellent  sorts.  It  has  that  rich  Brown 
Beuir^  «8mack"  which  is  found  in  but  &w  of  our  new 
varieties. 
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The  tree  is  a  modeiate  grower,  of  upright  habit,  with 
rather  slender  wood,  small  foliage,  and  shoots  of  a  yellowidi 
shade. 


Fig.  46.    SmithU  Bordenam  Ftmr. 

Size,  medium,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half 
in  diameter ;  Form^  pyramidal,  with  a  somewhat  uneven  sur- 
face, large  at  the  crown,  suddenly  contracted  below  the  mid- 
dle, and  tapering  to  the  stem ;  Skiuj  nearly  smooth,  deep 
green,  mostly  covered  with  tracings  and  patches  c{  dull  ru9- 
set;  Stem,  rathw  loi^g?  about  cme  and  a  quarter  inched  in 
l^igth,  moderately  stout,  curved  and  obliquely  attached  by  a 
slightly  fleshy  base,  without  any  cavity ;  Effe,  medium  size, 
partially  open,  and  moderately  sunk  in  a  roimd  smooth  basin ; 
segments  of  the  calyx,  long,  pointed ;  Flesh,  greenish  white, 
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rather  coarse,  melting  and  juicy;  Flavor^  rich,  vinous  and 
sprightly,  with  a  spicy  aroma;  Core^  medium  size;  Seeds, 
small,  nearly  black.    Ripe  in  September. 

135.    D1TCHK88K  or  Bbbbt. 

The  Duchesse  of  Berry,  (Jig.  47,)  has  now  fruited  in  our 
collection  for  three  years,  and  proves  to  be  an  excellent  pear, 
of  much  of  the  character  of  the  White  Doyenn6.  It  is  about 
the  same  size,  of  similar  form,  and  possesses  the  same  melting 
flesh  and  rich  flavor. 


Fig,  47.    DuehesMt  of  Berry  Pear, 


Of  its  origin  we  have  no  knowledge;  we  do  not  find  it 
described  in  any  accessible  pomological  work,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly a  new  French  or  Belgium  pear.  Our  first  knowledge  of 
it  was  from  the  Catalogue  of  M.  Jamin,  in  1844,  and  firom 
him  we  received  our  trees,  with  many  other  new  kinds. 

The  tree  is  of  a  spreading  and  somewhat  rambling  habit, 
of  moderately  vigorous  growth,  with  reddish  brown  wood. 
It  succeeds  very  well  upon  the  quince. 

Size,  medium,  about  two  and  a  half  inched  long,  and 
nearly  three  in  diameter ;  Form,  roundish,  regular,  very  full 
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at  the  crown,  and  rounding  aS  to  the  stem ;  jSSfcm,  fair, 
smooth,  dear  pale  yellow  when  mature,  very  regularly  dotted 
with  small  russet  specks;  Stem^  short,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  stout,  somewhat  swollen,  and  obliquely  iaserted  in  a 
small  contracted  cavity ;  Eycj  small,  open,  and  little  depress- 
ed in  a  small  round  smooth  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx 
small,  narrow,  reflexed ;  Fleshy  yellowish  white,  rather  coarsOi 
melting  and  juicy ;  Flavor ^  rich,  sugary,  perfumed  and.  ex- 
cellent ;  Coroj  medium  size ;  Seeds^  large,  mther  long.  Rqpe 
in  September. 

136.     iNcoimtTE  Tan  Mons. 

The  Incoimue  Van  Mons,  (Jig.  48  J  is  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  unnamed  seedlings  which  were  raised  by  the  great 


Fig,  48,    incofURM  Vttn  Mont  Fear, 

pomologist  whose  name  it  bears.     It  was  sent  by  him  to  Mr. 
T.  Rivers,  nurseryman,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  England,  some 
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jeaxB  since,  who  has  disseminated  it  from  his  estri>liidmient. 
It  proves  to  be  a  fine  late  pear,  ripening  in  January  and  Feb- 
roBiy,  and  though  only  of  medium  sbse  a  desirable  kind  in 
our  {Miesent  limited  supi^y  of  good  winter  rarieties.  The 
tree  appears  to  be  hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive,  bearing 
early,  and  the  fruit  ripens  off  as  readOy  as  the  d'Aremberg. 
The  wood  is  strong,  short-jointed,  and  c^  a  brownish  olive 
color.    We  have  not  tried  it  upon  the  quince. 

Size,  medium,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half 
in  diameter ;  Form,  pyramidal,  rather  full  at  the  crown,  and 
tapering  regularly  to  the  stem ;  Skitij  fair,  smooth^  didl  pale 
green,  traced  with  russet  around  the  crown  and  dotted  with 
russet  specks;  Stem,  medium  length,  about  one  inch  long, 
rather  slender,  curved,  and  inserted  without  any  depression 
upon  a  somewhat  obtuse  point ;  Eye,  medium  size,  open,  and 
inserted  in  a  rather  abrupt  and  moderately  deep  basin ;  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx,  short,  oflen  wanting ;  Flesh,  white,  fine, 
melting  and  juicy ;  Flavor,  rich,  sugary,  perfumed  and  excel- 
lent ;  Core,  medium  size.    Ripe  from  December  to  February. 

137.    Bkusbx'  Sprin. 

This  new  and  excellent  pear,  (Jig.  A9,)  was  imported  into 
the  collections  in  Salem,  several  years  ago,  but  it  has  attracted 
'  very  little  attention  until  recently.  It  proves  to  be  a  fine  ad- 
dition to  our  autumn  varieties,  being  of  good  size,  and  fair 
appearance,  somewhat  resembling  the  Marie  Louise,  and  pro- 
ducing abundant  crops.  Our  specimens  were  from  the  gar^ 
den  of  our  fiiend  Capt.  Lovett,  of  Beverly,  who  has  exhibit- 
ed large  and  beautifully  grown  specimens  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

We  find  no  published  account  of  this  pear.  It  appears 
in  the  catalogue  of  M.  Jamin,  of  P^uis,  where  it  is  set  down 
as  a  pear  of  the  first  quality,  a  reputation  which  it  maintains 
with  us. 

Size,  lai^e,  about  diree  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  in  diameter ;  Form,  pyramidal,  narrowing  slightly 
towards  the  crown,  and  tapering  to  the  stem;  Skin,  fair, 
slightly  rough,  yellow  when  mature,  much  covered  with 
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patches  and  tracings  of  crimsoa  or  russet ;  Siem^  8h<^,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  uneven,  swollen  at  the  base,  somewhat 
fleshy,  and  obliquely  inserted  on  one  side  of  a  {Hrojecting  lip 
in  a  small  cavity ;  Eye^  small,  partially  closed,  and  moderate- 


Fig.  49.    Baari  Sprin  Ptar. 

ly  depressed  in  a  small  round  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx 
very  short;  Fleshy  yellowish  white,  little  coarse,  buttery, 
melting  and  juicy ;  Flavor y  rich,  sugary,  pleasantly  perfumed 
and  excellent ;  Core^  medium  size ;  SeedSj  large,  long,  point- 
ed, brown.     Ripe  in  October. 

138.     NouvEAU  PorrEAU.     Journal  (FHorticulturey  de  Bel- 

gique. 

This  new  pear,  (Jig,  BOj)  is  one  of  the  seedlings  of  Dr. 
Yan  Mons,  and  was  raised  by  him  in  1827,  but  the  tree  did 
VOL.  xvn. — no,  x.  66 
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not  come  into  bearing  until  1843.  According  to  M.  BouYier, 
who  described  it  in  the  work  above  quoted,  it  was  named  at 
his  proposal,  by  the  sons  of  Yan  Mons,  after  the  intimate 
firiend  of  their  father,  M.  Poiteau  of  P&ris. 


J^.  90.    JVbuMotc  Poiteau  Pear, 

The  Nouveau  Poiteau  was  first  introduced  into  American 
'Collections  in  1845  or '46,  and  first  fruited  in  1850.  It  proves 
to  be  a  large,  handsome,  and  excellent  variety,  ripening  in 
November,  and  keeping  up  the  succession  of  large,  showy 
and  fine  kinds.  The  tree  is  of  an  exceedingly  vigorous  and 
fine  habit,  bears  rather  young,  and  appears  to  be  a  most  abun- 
dant bearer.     It  succeeds  upon  both  the  quince  and  pear  stock. 

Sizcy  large,  about  four  inches  long,  and  two  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter;  Fomhy  p3rramidal,  full  at  the  crown, 
ftapering  ixKto  the  stem ;  Skin^  fair,  smooth,  clear  deep  green, 
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marbled  with  brownkh  red  in  the  sun,  and  dotted  with  russet 
specks ;  Stem,  medium  length,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  moderately  stout,  fleshy  at  the  base  and  obliquely  in- 
serted without  any  cavity;  Eye,  medium  size,  open,  and 
moderately  sunk  in  a  contracted  basin ;  segments  of  the  ca- 
lyx, short,  partially  reflexed;  Flesh,  greenish  white,  rather 
fine,  melting  and  juicy;  Flavor,  vinous,  rich,  sugary  and 
delicately  perfumed ;  Core,  small ;  Seeds,  medium  size,  sharp- 
ly pointed,  dark.     Ripe  in  November. 


Art.  II.     Market  Gardening  around  London, 

By  J.    CUTHILL. 

Asparagus. — ^There  is  but  one  kind  of  Asparagus.  A  Mr. 
Grayson,  an  extensive  grower  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames,  introduced  what  he  called  his  ''Giant"  Asparagus; 
but  it  proved  to  be  only  the  usual  kind.  He  made  it  a 
''giant"  by  putting  mould  over  the  very  largest  heads  he 
could  find  on  his  extensive  beds,  which  covered  about  thirty 
acrea  The  heads  were  cut  and  diown  in  market  as  a  new 
sort  They  were  about  18  inches  or  more  in  length,  and 
100  heads  weighed  42  pounds ;  but  unfortunately,  like  other 
asparagus,  only  three  or  four  inches  were  fit  for  eating. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  plan  of  saving  seed 
from  the  strongest  plants  has  much  improved  asparagus,  'im- 
mense quantities  of  roots  are  forced  on  two  feet  of  dung  m 
trenches  having  six  inches  of  mould  to  plant  in.  These  are 
then  hooped  over,  and  blanched,  to  make  it  look  fine  and 
white;  the  beds  are  prepared  by  putting  on  an  immense 
quantity  of  manure,  and  trenching  the  ground  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  mixing  the  manure  as  the  work  proceeds.  In 
March  the  ground  is  measured  out  after  the  following  manner. 
Suppose  that  a  fence  runs  south  and  north,  or  otherwise, 
three  feet  is  allowed  between  it  and  the  first  row ;  a  drill  is 
drawn  about  two  inches  deep,  and  the  seed  is  sown  thinly — 
say  six  inches  or  a  foot  apart,  which  gives  choice  of  drawing 
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out  the  ireakefit,  in  order  that  the  permanent  crop  may  stand 
one  foot  apart.  The  nelt  row  is  sown  eighteen  inches  from 
the  one  just  mentio'ned ;  then  for  the  alley  and  two  sides  of 
the  bed  five  feet  are  allowed ;  then  another  row  of  seeds  and 
80  on,  which  gives  two  rows  to  each  bed.  The  first  year 
cmions  are  generally  sown  all  over  the  ground ;  the  second 
season  lettuce,  or  any  dwarf  growing  vegetable  that  will  not 
choke  the  asparagus,  and  so  on  until  the  third  year,  when  the 
beds  are  formed  out,  and  a  few  inches  of  mould  dug  out  of 
the  alleys  and  put  on  the  crowns ;  only  a  few,  however,  of 
the  finest  heads  are  cut  this  year.  Autumn  arrives,  and 
when  the  haulm  is  cut  the  whole  of  the  ground  is  forked 
over,  and  planted  with  cabbage,  coleworts,  or  winter  greens ; 
then  in  spring  the  beds  axe  largely  supplied  with  mould  out 
of  the  alleys,  covering  the  crowns  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
deep.  The  finishing  of  the  cutting  must  be  left  to  the 
grower.  A  fair  crop  of  heads  must  be  left  after  four  or  five 
weeks'  cutting,  in  cnrder  in  some  measure  to  strengthen  the 
young  buds  for  the  next  year's  growth,  and  to  restore  to  the 
roots  what  has  been  taken  from  them  in  the  shape  of  a  crop ; 
bttt  not  one  head  must  be  allowed  to  grow  until  you  leave  off 
eutting  entirely  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  When  the 
haulm  gets  ripe  it  is  all  cut  down,  and  the  mould  thrown 
into  the  alleys,  and  there  enriched,  and  the  whole  of  the  beds 
and  alleys  are  planted  again  with  cabbi^es,  greens,  Cue. 

SsAKAUB. — ^This  is  propagated  by  roots,  or  portions  of 
thefn,  after  the  following  manner: — Towards  spring,  after 
the  produce  has  been  all  cut  out  of  the  hooped  beds,  the 
roots  are  removed,  all  the  '^  thongs ''  are  cut  off,  and  laid  in 
large  heaps  ,*  and  as  soon  as  the  cut  jpart  or  upper  portion  be- 
comes calliced,  ground  is  prepared  for  its  reception,  by  manui^ 
ing  and  trenching.  The  roots  are  then  planted  out  a  foot 
apart,  in  rows  eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  a  crop  of  lettuces 
is  planted  between  them ;  as  soon  as  the  buds  become  visible, 
all  are  cut  out,  except  the  strongest,  the^  ground  is  kept  clean, 
aind  nothing  more  is  done  tmtil  November,  when  forcing  is 
eonmienced.  Then  all  the  finmes  are  removed,  the  dung 
and  mould  where  cucumbers  grew  during  summer  are  taken 
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away  for  cabbages  or  coleworts.  ^  The  trenches,  which  are 
two"  feet  deep  are  again  filled  with  hot  dung,  and  mould  to 
the  depth  of  eight  inches  is  put  on  the  dung.  The  seakale 
roots  are  dug  up,  all  the  small  buds  round  the  main  eyes  are 
pared  off,  leaving  that  by  itself,  which  induces  it  to  push 
stronger  and  finer ;  and  bow  planting  is  commenced,  a  fuirow 
11^  cut' out  by  the  spade  across  the  bed,  and  they  are  put  in  as 
thickly  as  possible.  Five  feet  across  will  hold  firom*  twenty- 
fire  to  thirty  roots ;  the  next  furrow  is  cut  out  four  inches 
from  the  last,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  is  finished ;  finom 
four  to  six  inches  of  straw  is  ]daced  immediately  on  the 
crowns.  The  beds  are  hooped  over,  and  straw  is  put  over 
the  hoops ;  and  in  this  way  I  have  seen  60,000  plants  forced 
during"  the  winter  and  spring  and  by  one  man.  All  roots  are 
removed  from  where  they  grow  in  summer,  as  they  can  be 
put  in  a  much  smaller  compass  elsewhere.  Such  is  the  way 
in  which  this  delicious  vegetable  is  grown  by  market  garden- 
ers, who  thus  bring  it  on  slowly,  excluding  all  air,  and  pro- 
ducing exceUent  food.  BIr.  Martin's  plan  of  increasing  sea- 
kale  is  this :  At  taking  up  time  aU  the  thongs  are  cut  off  be- 
fore the  jJants  are  put  in  to  force.  In  November  the  small 
prongs  or  end  roots  are  at  once  cut  into  four-inch  pieces  and 
laid  altogether  in  a  heap  for  the  winter.  In  February  they 
are  deposited  thickly  in  beds,  and  covered  with  mould  an 
inch  deep ;  when  sprouted  it  is  seen  by  the  buds  which  is  the 
top,  and  by  the  roots  which  is  the  bottom.  The  ground 
being  prepared,  they  are  planted  out  as  above.  This  last 
plan  makes  finer  plants,  as  tiie  whole  of  the  strength  is  in 
the  roots  when  cut  off  in  winter,  which  is  not  the  case  after 
they  have  produced  a  crop.  After  forcing,  the  pores  of  the 
thongs  must  be  empty,  and  they  take  a  long  time  in  re-* 
cruiting. 

Rhubjjib. — Mr.  Josej^  Myatt,  of  Deptford,  who  is  cele- 
brated for  his  fine  rhubard,  was  the  first  to  cultivate  it  on  a 
lai^e  scale.  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  he  first  sent 
his  two  sons  to  the  Borough  Market  with  five  bunches,  of 
which  they  could  only  sell  three.  Next  time  they  went  they 
took  ten  bunches  with  them,  which  were  all  sold.    Mr. 
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Myatt  could  even  then  see  that  rhubarb  would,  in  time,  be- 
come a  public  favorite,  and  the  lesolt  has  proved  the  conect- 
ness  of  his  views,  for  it  is  now  generally  used  both  by  rich 
and  poor ;  it  is  no  longer  called  "physic,"  as  it  was  wont  to 
be  in  bygone  days.    Rhubarb  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil 
provided  it  is  rich ;  but  light  land,  well  manured,  will  always 
produce  a  better  flavored  stalk  than  a  stiff,  retentive  clay. 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  this  winter,  and  rhubaib  in 
consequence  is  not  near  so  well  flavored  as  in  a  dry  and 
rather  frosty  season;   the  stalks  are  full  of  watery  juice, 
which  the  roots  have  taken  up ;  and  in  some  places  the  tops 
of  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  rot  amongst  the  straw.    This 
has  led  some  market  gardeners  to  adopt  means  of  keeping 
the  roots  dry.     Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Enfield,  has  grown  his  EbAj 
Rhubarb  this  winter  in  the  following  manner.     He  lifted  the 
roots,  packed  them,  with  a  little  mould  between  them,  on  the 
'  floors  of  long  sheds,  and  covered  the  crowns  two  feet  thick 
with  tree  leaves.     These  produced  suflSicient  heat  to  bring  it 
forward  gently ;  and  I  never  saw  better  or  finer  rhubarb  at 
Christmas.     The  usual  plan  of  forcing  it  about  London  coDr 
aists  in  digging  long  pits  to  the  depth  of  two  to  three  feet, 
introducing  eighteen  inches  of  hot  dung,  and  then  pecking 
the  roots  closely  together  in  a  little  mould,  covering  the 
crowns  with  hoops  or  with  six  inches  of  straw ;  then  hurdles 
or  mats,  and  finishing  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  stmw,  the 
amount  of  the  latter  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  winter. 
In  this  way  strong  well  flavored  stalks  are  produced,  provided 
the  weather  is  dry.     The  color  is  bright  red,  and  the  leaf  is 
always  very  small.     Many  prefer  forced  rhubarb  on  account 
of  its  tender  fibre.     No  skinning  is  required,  and  it  is  much 
less  acid  than  that  from  the  natiural  ground.     Those  who  de- 
sire this  kind  of  rhubarb,  therefore,  might  easily  obtain  it  by 
placing  about  a  barrowful  of  straw  over  each  crown.    This 
covering  would  be  cheap,  and,  besides  bringing  it  on  a  little 
earlier,  it  would  help  to  manure  the  ground  and  keep  off 
firost.    Rhubarb  growing  out  of  doors  is  so  simple  that  little 
can  be  said  respecting  it.     The  ground  being  heavily  ma- 
nured, a  plant  is  taken  up  and  divided  into  as  many  eyes  or 
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buds  as  it  possesses.  These  are  planted  four  feet  apart,  and 
by  the  autumn  they  will  have  produced  roots  from  six  pounds 
to  ten  pounds  in  weight.  The  oldest  roots  are  generally 
taken  up  for  fencing ;  and  by  always  having  a  good  rotation, 
the  grower  has  the  power  of  continually  changing  the  ground, 
and  thus  obtaining  a  heavier  crop.  The  forced  plants  will 
furnish  eyes  for  a  continual  succession,  without  growing  plants 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  eyes  may  be  divided  and  planted 
again  for  a  main  crop.  I  have  practised  this  plan  on  a  small 
scale  many  years  ago. 

The  following  are  four  first-rate  sorts:  Mitchell's  Eariy 
Albert,  Randall's  Early  Prolific  (this  is  as  yet  little  known, 
but  it  is  eight  or  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Linnaeus ;  it  is  high 
colored  and  well  flavored,)  Myatt's  Linnaeus  is  next  in  earli- 
ness,  and  Myatt's  Yictoria  is  the  latest.  Twelve  heads  (leaves 
and  stalks)  of  the  latter  weighed  seventy  pounds. 

Eabi.t  Peas. — These  are  sown  in  rows  three  feet  six  inches 
apart,  in  December,  on  borders  under  walls,  and  by  the  sides 
of  hedges ;  cabbages  or  White  Cos  lettuces  pricked  out  of 
the  frames,  or  firom  under  the  hoops,  where  they  were  beccmi- 
ing  crowded,  are  planted  between  the  rows.  The  peas  are 
never  staked  up.  The  sorts  used  are  the  Esxly  Frame  and 
Improved  Bishop's  and  Groom's  Dwarf.  Peas  do  not  now 
pay  the  London  growers.  They  are  therefore  largely  grown 
in  Kent,  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Bedford,  where  the  ground  is 
equally  early  and  cheaper. 

Beans. — The  Early  Mazagan  and  Early  Long-pod  are 
grown  upon  warm  borders  in  rows  two  feet  six  inches  apart, 
with  some  other  crop  between  the  rows.  The  only  care 
they  require  is  taking  their  heads  off  after  the  plants  show  a 
fair  quantity  of  blossom.  This  concentrates  the  sap,  and 
makes  them  a  week  earlier.  The  main  crops  of  beans  are 
obtained  from  the  counties  above  nientioned. 

Mushrooms. — These  are  much  sought  after  in  Covent  Oar- 
den  market  where  their  annual  sale  amounts  to  several  thousand 
pottles,  each  pottle  weighiag  a  pound.  Mushroom  beds  are 
made  after  the  following  manner : — ^As  the  fresh  manure  is 
brought  home  from  the  London  stables,  the  short  material  is 
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Aaken  out  of  it,  and  the  long  strawy  part  is  kept  for  the  pur- 
poses of  covering  as  well  as  for  forming  the  interior  of  ridges, 
for  all  mushroom  beds  out  of  doors  sure  made  into  ridges. 
The  manure  is  not  allowed  to  heat  before  it  is  put  into  the 
beds,  if  that  can  be  prevented ;  for  previously  heated  mate- 
rial does  not  produce  such  fine  mushrooms.  The  fresher  the 
horse-dung  is  the  longer  will  the  crop  last ;  and  every  gai^ 
.  dener  who  makes  up  beds  with  unheated  droppings,  knows 
bow  superior  they  are  to  fermented  manure. 

If  this  is  properly  attended  to,  it  does  not  signify  what 
kind  of  mould  is  used  for  surfacing  the  bed  with.  Market 
gardeners  obtain  enormous  crops  from  ri<]^es  covered  with 
common  light  well-enriched  mould.  When  the  interior  tem- 
perature of  the  ridge  gets  down  to  80^,  it  is  spawned  with 
pieces  about  two  inches  square,  placed  about  a  foot  apart: 
the  bed  is  then  moulded  over  two  inches  thick,  jsessed  with 
the  feet  and  afterwards  beaten  with  the  spade.  It  is  then 
watered  and  beaten  again  with  the  spade  and  smoothed 
down.  The  more  the  mould  is  pressed  the  finer  the  crop  is, 
and  the  more  solid  the  texture  of  the  mushroom.  This  and 
gieen  or  unheated  manure  constitute  the  t^o  grand  secrets  in 
mushroom  growing.  Mushroom  beds  made  up  in  this  way 
want  but  little  watering,  and  when  they  are  watered  it  ought 
to  be  with  liquid  manure.  The  ridges  are  covered  with  straw 
and  mats ;  such  ridges  as  these  are  contiaually  being  made, 
and  when  well  formed,  they  last  from  two  to  three  months 
in  good  bearing.  I  believe  I  am  correct  ia  saying  that  there 
are  about  ten  acres  of  ground  round  London  continually 
under  mushrooms,  which  are  all  wanted  for  the  various  me- 
tropolitan  markets. 

Mulching. — Summer  covering,  or  mulchiag,  with  stable 
litter,  is  extensively  practised  by  many  of  the  first-rate  mar- 
ket-gardeners, not  only  iq  the  case  of  strawberries,  but  also 
in  that  of  plantations  of  gooseberry  and  currant  trees,  as  well 
as  in  some  orchards.  This  mulching  not  only  keeps  all  fruit 
clean,  but  it  has  many  other  advantages;  for  instance,  it 
maintains  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  moist  state,  thereby 
preserving  aU  top  fibres,  and,  in  addition  to  keeping  down 
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wd^ds,  when  dug  in,  it  enriches  the  ground.  Unfortunately, 
if  this  covering  or  mulching  was  practised  in  private  kitchen 
gardens,  it  would  be  considered  slovenly.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
my  opinion  that,  during  summer,  all  crops  ^  ought  to  have  a 
good  mulching.  This  would  greatly  assist  hungry  gardens, 
in  which  a  necessary  quantity  of  manure  is  not  allowed. 


Art.  III.     Pomological  Gossip, 

Hovst'b  Seejoling  Stbawbebbst.  The  character  of  c 
Seedling  strawberry  is  so  well  known,  and  generally  app- 
elated, that  it  seems  superfluous  to  say  anything  respecting  . 
We  have  no  desire  to  do  so,  otherwise  than  to  introduce 
letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  has  been  a  most  successful  ci  • 
tivator  of  this  fruit,'  and  who  has  written  several  articles  up-- 
the  subject  in  a  contemporary  journal. 

Mr.  Pardee,  as  he  states,  is  a  stranger  to  us,  except  so  far 
as  we  are  familiar  with  his  articles  on  the  strawberry ;  and  his 
remarks,  we  presume,  are  dictated  by  a  desire  to  do  justice  to 
a  variety  about  which  there  appears  to  exist  a  difference  of 
opinion,  as  respects  its  general  character.  But  we  will  let 
Mr.  Pardee  speak  for  himself: — 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Esq.  Dear  Sir : — ^Although  I  am  a  stranger 
to  you,  yet  I  am  possessed  of  some  facts  respecting  your  Seed- 
ling strawberry,  which  I  suppose  will  interest  you,  and  this  is 
my  apology  for  writing  to  you. 

I  have  a  neighbor,  an  interesting  old  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  Col.  Jas.  S.  Stoddard,  the  very  same  man  who  orig- 
inated and  sent  out  '^  Stoddard's  Seedling,"  but  who,  by  the 
-way,  entirely  abandoned  both  the  raising  and  selling  his  own 
seedling  after  one  season's  selling,  or  as  soon  as  he  became 
convinced  that  the  extraordinary  production  and  size  of  the 
berry  was  more  the  result  of  his  attentive  cultivation,  than  any 
superior  quality  in  his  seedling,  over  and  above  its  parent  the 
Alpine,  which,  I  believe,  generally  produces  its  like  or  very 
nearly  so. 

▼OL.  xvn.— NO.  X.  67 
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As  soon  as  the  Col.  entertained  a  doubt  about  his  berry  not 
sustaining  his  expectation,  he  obtained  a  dozen  strong  plants 
of  Hovey's  Seedling,  of  J.  J.  Thomas,  and  planted  them  in 
his  garden  and  gave  them  the  most  careful  attention,  until,  in 
a  year  or  two,  he  filled  his  garden  entirely  with  Hovey's 
Seedling,  and  banished  entirely  his  seedling,  leaving  but  a 
small  number  of  scattered  plants  of  the  Lord  Spencer,  as  a 
staminate  plant,  on  one  border  of  his  garden.  His  bed  of 
Hovey's,  at  first  cultivated  in  hills,  bore  astonishingly  during 
four  successive  years,  and  although  he  allowed  them  to  cover 
the  ground  the  last  two  years,  yet  every  plant  appeared  to 
bear  perfect  fruit  and  in  the  greatest  abundance.  He  sup- 
plied his  neighbors  with  some  of  the  same  plants,  which 
would  with  their  care  fail  to  bear.  This  summer  he  has  re- 
newed his  beds  and  planted  out  8000  Hovey's,  two  plants  in 
a  hill,  with  a  care  and  perfection  I  have  never  seen  equalled. 
He  steadfastly  refuses  (from  all  quarters)  to  try  even  any 
other  kind,  and  does  not  believe  any  other  kind  worth  trying 
compared  with  Hovey's.  Having  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch 
(he  is  a  most  careful  observer)  and  take  care  of  his  garden, 
which  is  almost  entirely  or  at  least  mainly  devoted  to  those 
strawberries,  he  cultivates  them  with  a  skill  and  assiduity 
I  have  never  seen  at  all  equalled.  He  set  out  his  new 
beds  in  July,  and  has  carefully  hoed  them  every  week  since, 
keeping  them  perfectly  clean,  and  if  a  dry  time  occurs,  he 
will  sprinkle  them  with  two  hundred  pails  full  of  water  per 
day.  His  vines  are  in  hills  full  two  feet  or  more  apart,  and, 
even  now,  almost  cover  the  ground.  I  never  saw  so  fine 
looking  plants  in  my  life,  and  from  the  dark  color  and  thrifty 
appearance,  I  risk  nothing  in  saying,  if  the  Col's  life  is 
spared,  he  will  show  next  season,  the  finest  strawberry  bed, 
of  the  same  size,  with  the  most  fruit  on,  this  or  any  other 
country  ever  produced.  He  is  doing  his  best  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  Hovey's  against  any  and  every  odds,  and  he 
takes  great  pleasure  in  it.  He  says  he  believes  the  excellen- 
ces of  Hovey's  Seedling  is  yet  but  imperfectly  appreciated 
anywhere,  and  he  is  going  to  see  if  it  can  be  beat.  He 
thinks  by  a  careful  selection  of  plants,  and  attentive  cultiva- 
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tion,  sufficient  stamens  will  be  produced  on  Hovey's  to  fer- 
tilize them.  Some  parts  of  his  Hovey's,  have  been  the  dis- 
tance of  one  to  two  hundred  feet  from  any  other  kinds.  He 
never  allows  the  plants  to  receive  a  check  while  on  his 
ground,  but  constantly  thriving. 

It  is  no  ordinary  privilege  to  visit  monthly,  or  oftener,  such 
beds  of  berries  as  he  raises,  and  if  you  come  West  next  June, 
I  can  assure  you  it  will  be  worth  your  stopping  to  see  the 
Col's  bed  of  Hovey's,  for  they  will  astonish  you ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  even  Boston  can  equal  the  Col.  in  skill  in  cultivating 
them,  and  our  soil  in  Western  New  York  is  very  favorable 
for  strawbeixies. 

The  Col.  never  trenches  over  a  spade  deep,  and  puts  none 
but  the  most  completely  rotted  manure  on  his  ground. 

Excuse  my  hasty  letter.  I  tried  to  persuade  the  Col.  to 
write,  but  he  is  too  old,  he  says,  and  I  am  so  much  interested 
in  his  success,  I  could  but  write  the  originator  of  the  fine 
Seedling.     I  am  very  respectfully  yours,     R.  G.  Pardee. 

Palmyra,  Wayne  Co,  N,*  Y.,  S^t  11th,  1851. 

It  is  really  gratifying  to  meet,  occasionally,  with  some  of 
these  gentlemen  "  of  the  old  school,"  as  Col.  Stoddard  ap- 
pears to  be;  whose  solid  judgment  and  sterling  common 
sense  axe  not  warped  and  influenced  by  every  whim  of  the 
day ;  who  look  upon  quackery  in  gardening,  as  upon  all  oth- 
er quackery,  and  would  no  more  lend  their  influence  to  one, 
than  to  the  other.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  is  perfectly 
willing  cultivators  may  bum  up  whole  beds  of  plants,  an- 
alyze their  ashes,  and  experiment  to  their  hearts'  content,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so,  while  he,  in  the  mean  time,  goes  on  in 
his  own  way,  reaping  the  most  abundant  harvests. 

The  example  of  Col.  Stoddard  in  discarding  at  once  his 
own  seedling  strawberry,  which,  at  the  time,  was  so  highly 
spoken  of,  is  well  worthy  of  imitation ;  if  other  cultivators 
would  do  the  same,  our  catalogues  of  strawberries  would  soon 
be  '<  beautifully  less"  in  number,  while  the  public  would  be 
great  gainers.  We  believe  we  stated  at  the  time,  not  with 
any  view  of  lessening  the  value  of  his  seedling,  but  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  what  we  considered  to  be  our  duty,  that  it 
would  be  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  Wood  under 
high  culture ;  and  though  to  this  day  we  were  not  aware  that 
Col.  Stoddard  had  given  up  its  cultivation,  it  only  shows  that 
we  were  correct  in  our  remarks. 

After  the  achievement  in  the  culture  of  Hovey's  Seedling,  by 
Mr.  Pell,  of  New  York,  by  which  he  raised  them  eight  inches 
in  circumference  and  weighing  two  ounces j  we  axe  ready  to 
admit  with  Col.  Stoddard,  "  that  its  excellences  are  but  im- 
perfectly appreciated,"  and  we  hope  we  may  have  the  gratifi- 
cation of  witnessing,  another  year,  what  he  has  done  to  sus- 
tain, as  Mr.  Pardee  says,  <^its  reputation."  If  he  equals  Mr. 
Pell  he  will  accomplish  a  good  work ;  if  he  excels  him,  he 
will  do  more  than  has  yet  been  done  in  the  culture  of  this 
fruit. 

Exhibition  of  Peabs  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Hobticultubal  Societt. — ^Our  report  of  the 
fine  display  of  fruit  on  this  occasion,  will  be  found  in  another 
page.  It  was  certainly,  notwithstanding  the  dry  season,  one 
of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  the  pear,  ever  made  in  this  coun- 
try. It  would  have  done  some  of  the  croakers,  who  talk  of 
our  '<  sandy  soil  and  rude  climate,"  a  deal  of  good,  to  have 
looked  in  upon  the  huge  specimens  of  Duchesses,  Beurri  Diels, 
Bartletts,  Louise  Bonnes,  &c.  ^c,  weighing,  some  of  them, 
more  than  a  pound  each.  It  quite  astonished  us  to  see  such 
results,  after  the  great  drought  of  the  summer. 
•  The  specimens  for  premium  were  extraordinarily  fine,  and 
it  was  with  no  little  difficulty,  we  believe,  that  the  committee 
made  up  their  award,  so  nearly  equal  weie  the  fruits  of  the 
competitors.  The  varieties  in  the  premium  stands  were  as 
follows : — 

From  Jos.  Stickney,  Le  Cure,  Bartlett,  Dix,  Flemish  Beau- 
ty, Belle  Lucrative,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Cohnax  d'Arem- 
berg,  Andrews,  Thompson,  Napoleon,  Beurr6  Diel,  ^and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey. 

From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  Columbia,  Passe  Colmar,  Beuiri 
Diel,  Napoleon,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Urfoaniste,  Leon  le 
Clerc  Yan  Mons,  Chaumontelle,  Glout  Morceaa,  Bartlett, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  White  Doyenne. 
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From  M.  P.  Wflder,  Leon  le  Clerc  Tan  Mons,  Beurr£ 
d'Anjou,  Columbia,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Ihmmore,  Beurre 
Diel,  Urbaniste,  Le  Cqr^,  Passe  Cohnar,  Oolden  Beurre  of 
Bilboa,  Olout  Moiceau,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

Frcym  W.  Schimming,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Cushing,  Cati]- 
lac,  Beurr^  Diel,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Seckel,  GanselPs 
Bergamot,  St.  Andr^,  Easter  Beurr6,  Doyenn^  Gris,  White 
Doyenn^,  Winter  Nelis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Glout 
Morceau. 

From  HoTey  60  Co.,  Bebrr^  Langelier,  Swanks  Qranjg;e, 
Beurr^  Diel,  Doyenn^  Boussock,  White  Doyenne,  Duchess  of 
Angouleihe,  Flemish  Beauty,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Leon 
le  Clerc  Van  Mons^  Belle  Lucrative,  Glout  Morceau,  and 
Bartlett. 


Abt.  IY .     Ni^es  an  Stimmer  and  Autumn  Fhwering  Ghreen" 

house  Plants.     By  Hortus. 

Plumbagos. 

P.  cap^nsis  and  P.  Larp£nti8  are  elegant  decorative  plants ; 
the  flowers  of  the  former  are  of  a  pale  blue,  and  those  of  the 
latter  of  a  deep  cleisu:  blue  color,  forming  a  beautiful  object 
when  well  grown.  P.  capinsis  is  a  strong,  free  growing 
plant,  of  a  straggling  habit,  requiring  frequent  pinching  in 
the  young  shoots  to  form  a  good  shaped  plant ;  it  should  be 
spur  pruned,  like  a  grape  vine,  after  it  has  done  flowering, 
kept  cool  and  dry  all  winter  and  repotted  in  spring.  P.  Lar- 
'p6nt€B  is  of  more  recent  introduction  and  slender  in  growth ; 
it  was  found  growing  on  the  city  wall  of  Shanghai,  in  China, 
so  that  it  requires  good  drainage  and  rather  moderate  supply 
of  water,  at  least  when  young  or  newly  potted ;  it  seems  to 
grow  with  the  greatest  vigor  without  any  more  water  than  it 
receives  from  slight  syringing  once  or  twice  a  day ;  it  may 
prove  hardy  on  a  dry  border  and  also  make  a  good  plant  few 
flower  beds  in  summer,  in  shady  situations.  Blue  flowered 
plants,  adapted  for  the  flower  garden,  ere  not  numerous  and 
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if  this  subject  be  found  suitable  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  a 
decided  acquisition.  Cuttings,  rooted  in  the  fall,  should  be 
kept  in  small  pots  all  winter,  and  turned  out  in  the  flower 
garden  in  May ;  they  should  be  kept  rather  dry  all  winter ; 
they  grow  best  in  a  porous  sandy  loam,  pots  particularly  well 
drained. 

ACHIMENES 

Can  hardly  be  dispensed  with  for  greenhouses  during  sum- 
mer ;  the  varieties  are  numerous  and  distinct,  both  in  foliage 
and  flower.  Grandiflora,  longiflora,  picta,  patens,  coccinea, 
rosea,  pedunculata,  and  multiflora,  are  good  varieties.  They 
are  chiefly  propagated  by  the  tubers  which  are  plentifully 
produced  at  the  roots ;  these  should  be  started  in  succession 
from  February  to  May,  covering  them  slightly  with  soil ; 
when  sufficiently  advanced  for  potting  they  can  be  placed 
singly  in  small  pots,  or  in  masses  in  large  ones;  a  moist 
shaded  atmosphere  is  indispensable  to  their  proper  develop- 
ment ;  they  are  not  particular  to  soil,  so  that  it  is  sufficiently 
porous  to  allow  free  percolation  of  water  and  air.  After  the 
plants  have  done  flowering,  and  the  tops  die  down,  the  tubers 
may  either  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  pots,  or 
shaken  out  and  preserved  in  sand,  merely  keeping  them  dry 
and  free  from  frost. 

Thunbercias. 

These  are  showy,  slender-growing  plants.  T.  alata  and 
its  different  varieties  are  very  ornamental  if  allowed  to  hang 
naturally  over  the  pot.  There  are  several  species  of  this 
genus.  The  simplest  method  of  raising  them  is  from  seed ; 
sow  early  in  spring,  and  pot  singly  when  of  sufficient  size ; 
they  grow  well  in  rich  turfy  soil,  and  require  plenty  of  pot 
room.  They  must  have  plenty  of  water  while  flowering, 
and  are  much  benefited  by  applications  of  manure  water. 
To  save  seed,  set  a  plant  out  of  doors  towards  the  end  of 
summer;  the  seed  will  form  and  ripen  better  than  in  the 
house.  Cuttings  may  be  rooted  in  August  and  kept  all  win- 
ter at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house ;  very  little  water  will 
suffice  them  at  this  season. 
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Fuchsias 

Are  everjTwhere  esteemed  as  the  most  graceful  of  green- 
house plants ;  they  thrive  well  in  light  turfy  soil, — ^if  mixed 
with  pieces  of  charcoal  or  broken  bones,  so  much  the  better. 
Old  plants  should  have  all  the  old  soil  shaken  from  their  roots 
early  in  spring ;  shorten  in  the  roots  and  repot  them  in  small 
pots,  to  be  subsequently  shifted  as  they  require.  Frequent 
syringings  are  very  beneficial  to  them  when  starting  into 
growth.  They  look  best  when  grown  in  a  pyramidal  form, 
to  effect  which  a  good  strong  shoot  should  be  selected  as  a 
leader,  and  tied  to  an  upright  stake ;  by  pinching  out  the 
points  of  the  side  branches  a  dense  conical  bush  may  be  ob- 
tained. When  the  blooming  season  is  over,  they  should  be 
set  out  of  doors,  duly  supplied  with  water,  to  ripen  the  wood 
perfectly,  otherwise  they  will  start  feebly  in  the  following 
spring.  When  deciduous  they  require  no  water.  Cuttings 
rooted  in  the  fall,  and  shifted  in  spring  in  fresh  soil,  make  the 
finest  plants.  Seeds  sown  in  early  spring  will  flower  the 
same  year  in  five-inch  pots.  The  following  kinds  are  pretty : 
Acantha,  corallina.  Napoleon,  flav^scens,  globosa  major.  One 
in  the  ring,  Goliah,  Recurva,  Snowdrop,  Beauty  of  Salisbury, 
and  Magnificent. 

Hibiscuses. 

The  Chinese  rose  Hibiscus  and  its  varieties  are  very  showy 
flowering  plants.  The  single  varieties  seed  freely  and  may 
be  increased  by  this  means.  Cuttings  of  the  double  varieties 
planted  in  August,  and  kept  in  small  pots  carefully  watered 
all  winter,  will  attain  a  large  size  the  following  year  if  at- 
tended to.  A  soil  of  a  rich  turfy  character  is  requisite,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  portion  of  decomposed  manure.  Re- 
pot in  spring  if  requisite,  and  supply  abundantly  with  water, 
both  at  root  and  top,  when  in  leaf.  Keep  them  dryer  as  the 
flowers  fade,  and  place  them  in  a  dry  warm  situation  in 
winter. 

Gabdenias. 

These  are  familiar  as  the  Gape  Jasmines,  and  although 
many  of  the  niunerous  species  require  a  hothouse  to  bring 
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them  to  perfection,  6.  r&dicaas  and  G.  florida  succeed  well  in 

the  greenhouse  ]  they  are  beautiful  evergreens,  flowers  white, 

and  very  fragrant.     Their  management  is  comparatively  easy, 

although  in  winter  they  require  care  in  watering,  very  little 

being  necessary.     As  a  general  rule  all  jdants  of  a  tender 

nature  should  be  kept  rather  dry  in  cold  weather.     The  soil 

for  them  should  be  sandy  loam,  with  rubbly  stones  mixed  in 

it ;  perfect  drainage  of  the  pots  is  indispensable.     Shift  in 

spring  or  early  smrnner.     Towards  the  end  of  summer  they 

may  be  fuUy  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  month  or  two*  '^ 

Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  strike  root  pretty  freely. 

Clerodendrons. 

These  are  very  robust,  strong  growing  plants,  with  large 
foliage  and  magnificent  heads  of  bloom.  They  require  plenr 
ty  of  pot-room  and  a  strong  turfy  soil  to  grow  them  well ; 
they  become  deciduous  in  the  fall  and  must  be  placed  in  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house  during  winter,  or  at  least  kept  per- 
fectly free  from  cold  or  damps.  As  soon  as  they  show  signs  ^ 
of  growth  they  must  be  repotted,  all  the  roots  shaken  out 
and  pruned  in,  so  that  they  may  be  placed  in  small  pots  to 
admit  of  shiftiags  as  the  plant  progresses.  Plenty  of  moist- 
ure is  their  principal  requirement  when  once  they  get  estab- 
lished in  the  pots.  They  are  easily  increased,  either  firom 
seed  or  by  cuttings  from  the  young  wood  in  spring. 

Nerium  Oleander. 

This  is  a  very  plentiful  plant,  but  seldom  receives  proper 
treatment,  many  specimens  being  lanky  and  scanty  of  foli- 
age. Old  plants  of  this  character  should  be  well  cut  down, 
and  when  new  shoots  are  formed,  turn  it  out .  the  pot  and 
elean  away  most  of  the  old  soil  and  re^t  carefully  shaking 
die  soil  properiy  aboot  the  roots.  To  enable  them  to  have 
fine  clean  foliage,  they  should  be  fiequently  syringed  over- 
head during  their  growth.  This  plant  can  be  made  to  form 
a  fine  shape  by  proper  pruning  in  over  luxuriant  shoots. 
The  pyramidal  shape  is  certainly  best  for  all  plants,  as  it  ex- 
poses the  lai^est  surface  to  light  and  air.    They  can  be  set 
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out  of  doors  towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  kept  in  a  warm 
light  place  in  the  house  during  winter ;  kept  rather  dry  than 
otherwise.     Cuttings  root  freely. 

Chbtsanthcmdms. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  one  of  the  best  atitumn  flowering 
plants ;  their  various  colors  enliven  a  greenhouse  at  a  season 
when  few  plants  are  in  bloom.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and  fine  specimens  for  the  house  may  be  obtained  from  old 
stools  in  the  border,  potting  them  in  August,  setting  them  in 
a  shady  spot  for  a  few  days,  afterwards  fully  exposing  them 
to  the  sun  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  stocky.  Cuttings  struck 
in  May  and  shifted  as  they  require  will  make  fine  bushy 
plants  if  the  tops  are  constantly  pinched  out  of  every  shoot, 
until  the  end  of  July,  when  they  should  be  allowed  to  form 
flower  buds.  Very  fine  dwarf  flowering  plants  can  be  ob- 
tained by  layerii^  the  stems  in  August  in  four-inch  pots. 
Giving  the  stem  a  twist  at  the  desired  height,  and  secure 
them  in  the  soil  with  a  peg,  they  will  soon  form  roots,  wh^t 
they  can  be  separated  from  the  stock.  Any  good  strong^ 
loamy  soil  will  suit  them.  They  should  be  duly  supplied 
with  water,  otherwise  the  bottom  leaves  will  yellow  and  fall 
off.  Watering  with  manure  water  after  the  flower  buds  are 
formed,  will  increase  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
After  they  are  past  flowering  turn  them  out  in  the  flower 
border,  and  cover  slightly  with  leaves. 

September  1,  1861. 


Art.  V.     Drainage  of  Plants  grewn  in  Pots. 

By  H.  Bock. 

The  general  laws  which  regulate  the  vegetable  economy 
are  applicable  alike  to  plants  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and 
to  those  cultivated  in  pots ;  the  vegetative  principle  is  never 
changed  or  altered  either  in  plants  subjected  to  artificial  treat- 
ment, or  in  those  which  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  more  natu- 
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ral  position.  In  accordance  with  this  theory  there  is  a  trite 
saying,  that  plants,  when  grown  in  pots,  should  be  treated 
in  all  essential  particulars  like  those  grown  in  the  open 
ground,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  gardener  should  do  in  pot 
culture  what  the  farmer  practises  in  a  field ;  and  since  the 
system  of  drainage  effects  astonishing  results  in  agriculture, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  similar  advanti^es  from  its 
application  to  the  purposes  of  horticulture. 

But  the  operation  of  draining  a  pot  requires  to  be  per- 
formed with  a  perfect  imderstanding  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  effect.  When  only  a  piece  of 
broken  potsherd  or  any  other  substance  is  placed  over  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  which  is  being  drained,  the 
percolation  and  escape  of  superabundant  moisture  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  the  soil  around  it ; 
the  water  will  lo(%e  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  the  roots 
of  the  plant  will  suffer,  owing  to  the  free  circulation  of  air 
being  impeded.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  infer  that,  be- 
sides the  principal  crock  that  covers  the  hole,  other  or  addi- 
tional materials  are  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  the  crock  should  be  placed  so  that  it  does 
not  Meflat  over  the  hole  ;  for  when  lying  positively  flat  it  is 
very  apt  to  stop  up  the  passage  of  the  water.  When  the 
crock  has  been  properly  placed  it  should  be  covered  with  a 
quantity  of  small  pieces  of  brick,  broken  pots,  angular  stones 
of  any  kind,  or  similar  materials ;  above  this  superstructure, 
which  may  range  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  depth,  (ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  pot,)  should  be  placed  a  layer  of 
the  same  kind  of  material,  broken  considerably  smaller,  so 
that  the  soil,  when  placed  in  the  pot,  may  not  choke  up  the 
interstices  of  the  under  layer ;  or  even  fill  them  too  much  in 
being,  pressed  or  shaken  down.  It  is  now  well  known  that 
pieces  of  bricks,  from  their  porous  texture,  act  in  the  manner 
of  a  sponge  for  the  azote,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  plants.  Such  substances  become,in  fact,  by  their 
physical  action  and  chemical  properties,  an  actual  manure  for 
plants.  By  means  of  them  the  soil  in  the  pot  becomes  aerat- 
ed, and  the  water  passes  freely  off;  the  plant  must  in  conse- 
quence be  imder  the  best  condition  to  secure  its  health. 
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It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  if,  in  this  under-layer  of 
drainage  materials,  there  was  placed  a  physical  body  consti- 
tuted so  as  to  operate  in  a  threefold  manner  to  retain  one  of 
the  elements  of  air  the  most  useful  to  vegetation,  to  allow 
the  air  to  penetrate  the  mass  of  soil,  and  to  facilitate  the 
proper  passage  of  the  water  from  the  roots,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  by  gradual  decomposition,  incessantly  transmitted 
from  below  fresh  nourishment  to  the  roots, — a  substance  pos- 
sessing these  advantages  would  certainly  be  the  most  suita- 
ble to  be  used  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  pots.  In 
countries  where  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  we  see  that  not  only  is  the  ground  traversed 
with  drains  and  properly  aerated,  but  it  is  also  manured  with 
substances  which,  by  their  gradual  decomposition,  minister  to 
the  daily  requirements  of  the  plants  grown.  Are  similar  re- 
suits  not  attainable  with  plants  cultivated  in  pots  ?  We  can- 
not hazard  a  negative  reply  to  such  a  question. 

Some  cultivators  have  adopted  the  system  of  draining  the 
pots  by  means  of  broken  or  crushed  bones,  which,  having  the 
same  absorbing  qualities  bs  the  pieces  of  brick,  even  in  a 
higher  degree,  are  still  more  susceptible  of  gradual  decompo- 
sition, especially  after  they  have  been  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  weakened  by  water.  The  bones  thus  throw  off  or  dis- 
engage ammoniacal  gas,  and  furnish  a  quantity  of  sulphate 
and  calcareous  phosphate,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  the 
nourishment  of  plants.  Even  for  plants  which  admit  only  of 
being  grown  in  peat,  the  beneficial  effects  of  broken  bones 
have  been  fully  proved  to  be  considerable  and  decided. 

Cushing^s  OardenSj  Watertown,  Mass.,  August  1851. 

We  commend  the  above  excellent  paper  to  every  cultivator 
of  plants,  as  a  complete  rationale  of  the  philosophy  of  drain- 
age. More  plants  are  injured  from  a  want  of  the  knowledge 
of  proper  drainage  than  from  almost  any  other  cause. — En. 
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Abt.  YI.     Notes  on  Gardens  Ofnd  Nurseries. 

Ldnmerej  Residence  of  R.  S.  Fay,  Esq.^  September  1.  In 
our  volume  for  1849,  (XY,  p.  399,)  we  gave  some  account  of 
this  new  place,  and  the  improvements  which  had  been  made, 
and  of  others  in  contemplation.  Since  that  time,  now  m<»e 
than  two  years,  a  great  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
grounds.  The  proprietor  has  been  abroad  in  Europe  since 
1849,  but  he  has  not  neglected  anything  in  regard  to  the  im- 
provements upon  his  place.  The  improvements  are  mainly 
the  planting  of  quantities  of  trees,  mostly  eveq^reens,  over  the 
very  large  tract  of  land  which  is  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  Linm^re.  The  proprietor  has  sent  home  large  quantities  of 
seedling  eve^reen  trees,  which  have  been  planted  in  nursery 
rows,  and  these,  together  with  such  as  were  previously  set 
out,  and  others  raised  from  seed  upon  the  grounds,  now  num- 
ber many  thousands — enough  already  to  very  essentially 
change  the  features  of  the  place,  when  tbey  are  removed  to 
their  appropiate  places.  But  these  are  only  the  beginning, 
for  Mr.  Fay  will  spare  no  ordinary  expense  to  render  his 
grounds  the  most  interesting  in  their  arboricultural  character, 
of  any  in  the  vicinity.  Our  visit  was  made  at  the  present 
time,  mainly  to  inspect  the  evergreens,  particularly  those  of 
which  we  made  mention  before,  and  some  of  which  wete 
new  sorts  whose  hardness  had  not  been  tested  in  our  climate. 
But  we  are  gratified  to  state  that  all,  with  but  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, have  grown  finely,  though  not  so  thriftily  as  they 
would  have  done  in  some  places.  The  kinds  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Pinus  c6mbra,  1  foot  high,  now  4  feet,  fine. 

Pinus  excelsa,  2  feet,  now  5  feet,  very  fine. 

Picea  pinsapo,  2  feet,  now  5  feet,  handsome. 

^^bies  Smithfa/ki,  2  feet,  now  6  feet,  and  beautiful. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  2  feet,  now  6  feet,  beautifully  branched, 
and  an  elegant  drooping  tree.  There  are  many  specimens 
of  these. 

Cryptomeria  jap&nica,  2  feet,  now  5  feet    This  has  been 
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protected  with  cedar  boughs  only,  and  ha£  grown  well,  though 
not  set  out  till  the  fall  of  1849.  It  will  undoubtedly  prove 
hardy. 

An  Austrian  pine,  brought  home  by  Mr.  Fay  in  1848,  in  a 
small  6  inch  basket,  was  now  nine  feet  high,  and  proportion- 
ally broad. 

The  principal  evergreens  which  have  been  planted  in 
nursery  rows  for  future  removal,  are  the  Austrian  and  Scotch 
pines,  Norway  spruce.  Silver  fir,  White  pine  and  Arbor  vitse-— 
also  many  thousands  of  the  Scotch  larch. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Fay  is  encouraging  to  all  lovers  of  orna- 
mental improvement ;  for  how  different  must  be  the  effect  of 
our  winter  scenery,  with  all  the  above  kinds  of  trees,  inter- 
mixed with  the  common  sorts,  which  have  exclusively  been 
planted.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
hardiness  of  all  we  have  enumerated,  particularly  the  Deodar 
cedar,  for  which  many  fears  were  entertained  in  regard  to  its 
capability  of  withstanding  our  severe  winters. 

All  the  trees  planted  on  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house 
have  done  well,  saving  the  drought  of  the  season,  and  many 
of  the  silver  leaf  maples  have  made  a  very  great  growth,  and 
add  more  to  the  beauty  of  the  avenue  than  the  others.  The 
oaks  have  done  the  poorest ;  but  this,  we  think,  was  owing 
much  more  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  trees,  than  to  the 
kind  of  tree. 

At  another  time  we  hope  to  give  a  more  particular  account 
of  several  of  the  new  deciduous  and  other  trees  which  have 
been  planted,  as  well  as  Mr.  Fay's  success  in  raising  seed- 
ling oaks,  beeches,  &c.  with  which  he  has  had  good  success. 

Garden  of  O.  Johnson.  Taking  advantage  of  a  visit  to 
Lynn,  we  called  upon  our  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  in  order  to 
have  a  look  at  his  fine  garden.  We  found  it,  as  usual,  in  the 
finest  order  as  regards  good  keeping,  but  suffering  very 
severely  on  account  of  the  long  continued  drought,  which 
appears  to  have  been  unusually  severe  here.  The  flower 
garden  was  entirely  divested  <^  its  beauty,  and  the  firuit  and 
kitchen  garden  had  not  the  vigorous  and  healthy  appearance 
of  previous  seasons.    The  pear  trees  were,  indeed,  in  some 
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instances  quite  yellow,  so  much  had  the  foliage  been  affected. 
The  pear  crop  has  been  unusually  light  this  year  here,  and 
the  only  notable  things  were  the  Green  Gage  plums,  which 
were  very  fine,  the  trees  being  loaded  down  ;  and  the  Duchess 
of  Angouleme  pears,  which  Mr.  Johnson  always  raises,  of 
large  size  and  great  beauty.  The  Duchess  is  trained  to  a 
trellis,  and  has  not  failed  to  bear  a  fair  crop  every  year.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  variety  is  a  shy  bearer,  in  most  places, 
always  flowering  full,  but  the  flowers  immediately  falling 
before  the  firuit  is  set.  Whether  it  requires  the  protection 
afforded  by  a  fence,  to  make  it  set  or  not,  we  cannot  say ; 
but  that  this  tree  should  always  bear,  seems  to  prove  it.  In 
a  more  favorable  time  we  should  have  found  much  more  to 
note,  than  at  our  present  visit. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Aet.  L     Creneral  Mtices. 

FloricuiiTuhe  of  the  Toiuet. — One  of  the  fitvoiite  amusementB  of 
infancy  is  to  plait  crowns  with  the  wild  flowers  of  the  woods  and  fields. 
The  timid  lover  expresses  his  passion  bj  the  homage  of  a  bouqaet ;  and  the 
young  belle  naively  abandons  to  her  favorite  tiie  flowers  which  decked  her 
brow  or  withered  on  her  bosom.  Old  age  itself  smiles  on  flowers.  Crowns 
and  other  garlands  may  be  traced  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  cro^rn  was,  so  to  speak,  the  ordinary  hair-dress 
of  the  great  philosophers.  Socrates  had  always  his  head  encircled  with 
flowers.  Alcibiades  changed  his  crown  three  times  a  day.  At  ei^ty 
yean  of  age  Anacreon  mixed  roses  with  his  white  hairs.  Cesar,  who  was 
bald  at  thirty  years  of  age,  was  indebted  fin-  i  long  time  to  the  crown  of 
flowers  to  conceal  this  defect  from  the  beauties  of  Rome.  At  Athens,  as 
at  Rome,  no  one  could  present  himself  in  public  without  his  crown.  At 
the  present  day  there  is  an  evident  inclination  to  return  to  the  better  cus- 
toms of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  no  fashionable  lady  can  present  herself 
respectably  at  a  ball,  or  an  evening  party,  without  having  a  rose  or  a  ca- 
mellia in  her  breast.  Let  us  hope  that  in  a  short  time  the  crown  and  the 
bouquet  will  be  rigorously  enforced  in  every  re-union  which  has  pleasure 
for  its  object  Why  should  not  our  ladies  abandon  liie  ungraceful  cap  fiv 
the  odonbferous  crown  of  flowers  ?  Flowers  are,  besides,  the  natural  emblem 
of  lozary,  riches,  and  abundance.  By-and-by,  we  fbel  pretty  sure,  they 
will  replace  the  absurd  cap,  however  cosdy  it  may  be  made.  In  order  to 
lender  this  part  of  horticulture  directly  realizable,  we  shall  pass  on  to  the 
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descriptaons  of  head-dress  in  fashion — the  first  since  1847 ;  the  second  dur- 
ing the  present  jear,  1851 ;  and  the  third,  with  some  exceptions,  at  inter- 
mittent periods.  Coiffure  ▲  la  Florb,  (Head-drees  of  Flowers.)  This 
is  suitable  for  those  persons  whose  proportions  and  forms  are  of  the  most 
perfect  character,  and  which  come  nearest  the  Grecian  type.  The  profile 
especially  must  be  one  of  those  which  are  commouly  found  represented  on 
ancient  bas-relie&.  This  head-dress  is  worn  with  the  hair  arranged  in 
graceful  wavy  locks,  the  back  being  tied  in  a  bunch,  merely  with  a  narrow 
band,  and  the  ends  floating  down.  The  crown  of  flowers  does  not  in  this 
case  form  a  diadem,  but  is  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  and  at  the  lowest  part  of 
the  head,  from  which  point  it  gradually  enlarges  till  it  reaches  the  front,  or 
the  point  immediately  above  the  brow.  This  form  of  crown  is  composed 
of  high-colored  flowers,  as  the  rose,  narcissus,  hyacinth,  camellia,  carna- 
tion, and  sometimes  an  orchid ;  and  it  is  bordered  with  ericas  and  distichous 
cypress,  terminating  in  leaves,  with  the  more  slender  or  fine  parts  of 
branches  of  flowers,  which  take  an  upright,  and  at  the  same  time  a  nodding 
form.  The  ancient  ear-rings,  and  the  string  of  pearls  around  the  neck,  har- 
monize admirably  with  this  head  dress,  which,  invented  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years,  is  not  the  less  handsome,  and  in  keeping  with  good  taste. 
Coiffure  ▲  la  Ceres,  (Head-dress  of  Cereals.) — ^This  lund  of  head- 
dress," says  M.  Lachaume,  **  is  worn  with  either  even  or  wavy  locks.  It  is 
very  graceful,  but  only  suited  for  those  ladies  who  have  the  head  well  pro- 
portioned. It  should  always  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  diadem  in  front, 
from  the  top  of  the  brow.  It  is  best  formed  (plaited)  of  the  small  flowers 
of  roses  or  of  camellias,  mized  with  violets,  pinloB,  &c«  The  erica,  or  any 
very  light  foliage,  is  indispensable."  We  shall  only  add  that  nothing  can 
be  more  graceful  or  appropriate  than  one  or  two  spikes  of  Hordeum  zeocri- 
ton,  H.  hexastichon,  Triticum  monococcum,  and  other  ornamental  grains. 
They  are  used  dry  for  this  purpose,  and  decorated,  by  means  of  gum,  with 
gold  or  silver  in  leaf.  Ladies  make  elegant  bouquets  of  these  cereals, 
which  last  throughout  the  winter.  Cereals  for  head-dresses  should  be 
sown  in  spring,  and  the  golden  yellow  spikes  when  matured  have  a  charm- 
ing effect  among  the  flowers  which  have  been  already  named.  In  winter 
the  forced  flowers  of  Pyrus  japonica,  as  well  as  the  Coslestina,  will  be  found 
very  serviceable.  Coiffure  ▲  la  Pomoitb,  (Head-dress  of  Fruit)— This 
form  is  chiefly  suitable  for  those  who  have  a  large  and  robust  figure  and  a 
healthy,  high-colored  complexion.  The  crown  ia  large,  formed  of  fruits 
and  leaves  of  the  most  select  sorts.  The  top  of  the  corset  is  also  furnished 
with  a  garland  formed  in  a  similar  maimer.  This  style  of  ornament  has 
many  resources  which  are  much  ignored  by  artistes.  The  pretty  red  ber- 
ries of  Ardisia  crenulata  have  a  fine  effect,  resembling  bunches  of  coral 
beads,  and  which  may  be  obtained  during  the  whole  winter  in  our  stoves. 
The  short-fruited  spikes  of  Chameerops  humilis  are  equally  desirable,  and 
may  be  as  readily  obtained.  Many  of  the  common  thorn,  or  Crateegas,  also 
furnish  abundant  resources.  The  white  berries  of  the  Mistletoe,  (Viscum 
album,)  with  their  leathery  leaves,  which  do  not  soon  fade,  are  excellent  for 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  pearly  berries  of  RMpsolis.    Besides  many 
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varietiee  of  natural  fhiitB,  imitations  in  glass,  especially  small  bmiches  of 
^pes,  are  veiy  efiective.--(  Oardl  Jotamcd,  1851,  p.  58S2.)  ' 

New  Flowers  Aifn  FRtriTS  m  the  Garden  of  the  London  Hoe* 
TICUI.TURAL  Society. — Among  new  plants  raised  are  some  from  Cali- 
fomian  seeds.  They  consist  of  a  shrubby  Spiitea,  said  to  have  pink  flow- 
ers ;  a  Philadelphos,  with  spikes  of  white  blossoms,  said  to  be  fragrant ; 
some  parple  and  white  flowered  bulbs,  a  white  Lupin,  a  shrubby  Pentste- 
mon,  reported  to  attain  a  height  of  three  feet,  the  blooms  being  white 
and  purple,  and  produced  in  early  spring ;  a  blue  Pentstemon,  (apparently  a 
Scutellaria,]  Er3rsimum  Arkansanum,  stated  to  reach  three  feet  in  height, 
and  to  be  more  beautifiil  than  E.  PeroflEskianum ;  and  some  other  plants, 
whose  true  characters  it  will  require  some  time  yet  to  prove.  A  few  Rus- 
sian and  New  Holland  plants  have  also  been  raised,  to  which  the  same  re- 
mark applies.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Arancaria  Cookii,  an 
interesting  kind  in  the  way  of,  but  distinct  from,  A.  ezcelsa.  A  quantity  of 
oaics,  said  to  be  evergreen,  has  been  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Koor- 
distan.    They  are  nice  plants,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution. 

In  one  of  the  vineries  we  observed  the  Chasselas  Musque  grape  nearly 
ripe,  but  not  split,  as  is  customary  with  it.  This  is  prevented  by  keeping  the 
border  in  an  equable  state.  If  the  latter  is  permitted  to  become  too  dry, 
and  suddenly  saturated  with  water,  the  fruit  is  sure  to  split  The  same 
thing  happens  with  plums  in  certain  stages  of  growth,  on  the  occurrence  of 
nrach  wet  after  drought  Reeves'  Muscadine  was  bearing  largely.  It  is  a 
Gape  grape,  of  good  quality,  and  a  certain  bearer.  A  good  crop  of  peaches 
has  been  secured  on  tiie  wall,  coping  boards  having  been  the  chief  protec- 
tion in  spring.  Among  the  varieties  was  the  Shanghae  peach,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fortune.  It  resembles  the  Late  Admirable,  and  is  veiy  good,  but 
hardly  adapted  to  our  cold  springs.  It  is  reported  to  succeed  admirably  in 
the  climate  of  Paris.  Ripened  there  the  fruit  w  said  to  be  delicious.  The 
Pucelle  de  Malines  and  Malta  peashes  are  both  good  kinds.  The  latter  is, 
however,  rather  a  shy  grower.  The  Imperatrice  and  Balgowan  nectarines 
are  worth  attention.  If  the  former  is  allowed  to  hang  on  the  treis  till  it 
shrivels,  it  is  very  rich.  Some  frait  of  the  latter,  which  is  like  the  Violette 
Hative,  measured  eight  inches  in  circumference.  We  also  remarked  Den- 
yer's  Victoria  plum,  which  is  identical  with  the  Aldertcm,  a  place  in  Sussex, 
where  old  trees  of  it  are  growing.  Apples  are  a  tolerable  crop.  They  are 
better  on  standards  than  on  dwarfs.  Pears  have  been  much  thinned  by  the 
spring  frosts.  » 

Among  apples  in  tJie  fruit  room,  we  remarked  the  summer  Golden  Pip- 
pin, a  first  class  variety ;  Reinette  de  Laak,  a  handsome  sort,  something 
like  the  Golden  Reinette,  but  radier  more  Pearmain  shaped ;  the  Graven- 
stein,  tolerably  perfect  notwithstanding  our  cold  season ;  Keny,  Oslin  and 
Woimsley  Pippins ;  the  latter  is  a  good  apple,  both  for  kitchen  and  table 
use.  Associated  with  these  was  also  a  little  known  apple  called  Baleboro- 
dova,  a  Russian  variety,  large,  ovate,  red  next  the  sun,  and  bearing  a  deli- 
cate bloom  like  that  of  a  plum.  It  is  a  fine  looking  apple,  with  an  ag^reea* 
hfy  brisk  flavor.— {Gord  Ckrwi^  1651,  p.  598.) 
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Gathering  and  Storing  Fruit. — The  gathering,  storing,  and  subse- 
quent care  of  winter  fruit,  does  not  in  the  majority  of  instances  receive  from 
the  gardener  that  degree  of  attention  which  the  importance  of  those  partic- 
ular branches  of  his  calling  entitle  them  to.  That  such  should  be  so,  be- 
comes a  matter  of  astonishment,  when  we  recollect  that  from  such  fruit  the 
kitchen  and  dessert  are  to  be  principally  supplied  for  so  long  a  period — at 
least,  so  far  as  the  winter  produce  of  the  garden  is  concerned.  So  that  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  and  conveyed  to  the  fruit  room,  or  to  some  nondescript 
structure  dignified  with  that  appellation,  is  often  all  that  is  cared  for.  The 
performance  of  the  operation  is  entrusted  to  laborers  and  boys,  who  possess 
not  the  least  idea  of  the  importance  of  their  occupation,  or  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  performed.  Steins  are  plucked  out  by  careless  gath- 
ering, leaving  wounds  which  soon  destroy  the  fruit  Bajskets  are  heaped 
one  upon  another,  bruising  the  majority  of  the  fruit,  and  inducing  ultimate 
decay.  Good  and  bad  are  huddled  promiscuously  together,  to  be  heaped 
up  in  the  fruit  room,  till  leisure,  or  a  wet  day,  gives  a  more  fitting  opportu- 
nity to  sussort  them.  The  latter  operation  is  often  delayed  till  sad  inroads 
are  made  in  the  better  as  well  as  the  more  inferior  of  the  fruit.  Where 
well  kept  fruits  are  desired,  too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  gath- 
ering and  storing.  In  the  former  operation,  they  should  be  carefully  select- 
ed from  the  trees  at  a  proper  season,  which  a  practised  eye  will  alone  ascer- 
tain. In  the  baskets,  or  in  whatever  receptacle  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
fruit  room,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  press  one  upon  another  in  too 
great  quantities.  None  but  the  very  prime  specimens  should  be  associated 
for  long  keeping.  All  inferior  or  damaged  fruit  should  be  put  aside,  to  be 
used  immediately,  or  as  occasion  requires.  When  your  fine  fruit  reaches 
the  fruit  room,  delicate  handling  should  by  no  means  be  disregarded.  They 
should,  one  by  one,  be  carefully  placed  where  they  are  to  remain ;  and  not, 
as  is  oflen  done,  turn  them  out  of  the  baskets  in  a  mass,  damaging  half  the 
contents  in  the  process.  After  storing  has  ceased,  frequent  and  careful 
examination,  at  least  among  the  superior  fruits,  should  be  made.  Difieient 
kinds  of  fruit  exhibit  peculiarities  in  their  mode  of  decay,  and  these  pecu- 
liarities are  constant  Some  of  them  are,  however,  more  infectious  than 
others.  Many  early  ripening  pears  decay  rapidly,  witliout  any  outward  in- 
dications, becoming  what  is  technically  termed  "  sleepy."  Various  other 
kinds,  which  remain  in  perfection  to  a  lengthened  period,  decay  naturally  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  Swan's-egg  pear  decays  in  spots  on  its  exterior, 
which  graduaUy  enlarge,  till  the  whole  fruit  is  rotten.  The  peculiar  flavor 
of  the  decaying  portions  of  this  fruit  is  confined  entirely  to  itself.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  latter  mode  of  decay  takes  place  in  the  Ribstone 
Pippin  apple,  especially  if  stored  in  a  damp  and  impure  atmosphere.  Many 
kinds  of  decay — premature  decay,  and  the  most  to  be  dreaded  in  a  fruit 
room — arise  from  the  decomposing  substance  being  attacked  by  minute 
fungi  in  the  form  of  mildew.  These  minute  vegetables  disseminate  their 
iBvisible  germs  in  myriads,  ever  ready  to  establish  themselves  in  suitable 
situations  for  vegetating.  Bruised  and  damaged  fruit  offer  tlie  necessary 
situations ;  and,  being  once  established,  their  progress  is  rapid.    Speaking 
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of  the  Ribstone  Pippin  as  decaying  in  a  confined  and  impure  atmosphere, 
we  may  mention  an  illustrative  instance.  Calling  one  day  at  a  garden,  the 
superintendent  of  which  was  somewhat  of  the  old  school,  we  were  shown 
into  the  fruit  room,  and  our  attention  was  directed  to  a  number  of  this  fruit, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  decaying  in  the  manner  before  described ;  and  the 
flavor  of  those  not  decaying  was  anything  but  palatable.  The  gardener 
assured  us  that  he  had  lost  his  fruit  in  the  same  manner  every  season  since 
the  fruit  room  had  been  built  We  may  observe  that  the  room,  which  was 
veiy  smaU,  appeared  to  be  the  receptacle  of  eveiy  kind  of  rubbish.  On 
the  floor  were  heaps  of  potatoes,  many  of  them  decaying,  and  emitting  no 
very  attractive  odors.  In  one  comer,  a  quantity  of  half-rotten  apples ;  in 
another,  a  heap  of  damp  rubbish  ;  there  a  quantity  of  cucumbers  and  vege- 
table marrows  retained  for  seed,  the  former  half  putrid ;  with  numerous 
other  matters,  equally  foreign  to  a  well  regulated  fruit  room.  But  of  the 
Ribstone  Pippins.  Previously  to  this  fruit  room  being  built,  the  fruit  had 
for  several  years  been  stored  in  a  large  airy  room,  at  some  distant^  from 
the  garden.  There,  no  such  symptoms  as  have  been  described  evinced 
themselves,  and  the  fruit  was  invariably  of  a  proper  flavor.  It  is  hoped 
that  no  comment  Lb  necessary  on  a  case  like  this.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed  that  the  fruit  room  is  often  the  receptacle  of  things  which  good 
management  would  exclude.  A  remarkable  proof  that  careful  gathering 
and  storing  have  much  to  do  in  the  preservation  of  apples  and  pears  to  a 
lengthened  period,  is  afforded  by  the  examination  of  such  kinds  of  fruit  in 
the  hands  of  good  garden  amateurs,  who  possess  but  limited  quantities,  and 
are  careful  of  its  preservation.  Such  persons  will  produce  a  dessert  of 
such  for  their  own  tables,  or  to  grace  the  tables  of  a  provincial  horticultural 
show,  when  the  majority  of  larger  establishments  are  unableto  do  so. — 
{  GardL  Jovr.y  1851,  p.  515.) 


Art.  II.    DometAic  NoUots, 


The  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society's  Fair,  at  Rochester,  on 
the  16,  17  and  18th,  was  one  of  the  best  the  society  ever  made.  The 
vicinity  of  Rochester  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  fruits,  and  on  this  occasion 
amateurs  and  nurserymen  were  well  represented  by  fine  collections  of  ap- 
ples, pears,  &c.  The  report  for  premiums  has  been  published,  and  we  no- 
tice our  friends  Messrs  Ellwanger  &  Barry  come  in  for  a  good  share  of  the 
premiums.  The  best  and  largest  collection  of  apples,  and  the  best  collec- 
tion of  new  pears,  came  from  these  nurserymen ;  they  also  carried  oflT  the 
prizes  for  the  greatest  variety  and  quantity  of  flowers,  and  the  best  green- 
house plants.  Mr.  Morse,  of  Cayuga  Bridge,  had  the  best  collection  of 
good  pears.  The  premium  for  the  best  grapes  grown  under  glass,  was 
awarded  to  Messrs  Bissell  &  Hooker  of  Rochester. 

PoMOLOoicAL  Discussio:^  AT  ROCHESTER.  During  the  fair,  a  meeting 
of  amateur  cultivators,  pomologists  and  nurserymen,  was  held,  at  which  the 
merits  of  the  Hawley,  Northern  Spy  and  Wagener  apples,  were  fully  dis- 
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cussed.  The  principal  speakers  were  Messrs  L.  F.  Allen,  Col.  Hodge, 
Barry,  J.  W.  Bissell,  Hooker,  Smith,  of  Macedon,  Langworthy,  and  Ford. 
The  discussion,  which  was  of  some  length,  and  which  we  may  refer  to 
again,  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  following  votes : — 

Hawley. — That  it  belongs  in  the  first  class,  but  we  have  not  sufficient 
experience  upon  the  subject  to  state  what  kind  of  soil  is  best  suited  to  it 

Nbrihern  Spy. — That  it  be  regarded  as  a  fruit  of  the  first  quality,  of 
excellent  flavor,  and  of  high,  good  keeping  qualities  and  that  it  be  recom- 
mended to  general  cultivation. 

Wagener. — ^That  it  is  a  good  apple,  a  fine  bearer  and  worthy  of  extensive 
trial. 

Plumbago  Larpentje  hardy. — ^This  beautifiil  plant  which  we  recently 
alluded  to,  has  proved  quite  hardy  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Jas.  Jackson,  of 
Boston ;  with  merely  the  slight  protection  of  a  few  leaves  or  straw,  it  stood 
out  last  winter,  and  has  flowered  abundantly  all  summer.  Mr.  Jackson's 
garden  "is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  consequently  protected  by  buildings, 
but  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  proving  equally  hardy  in  all  localities 
around  Boston,  where  there  is  a  dry  subsoil  and  a  slight  but  loose  covering 
afiforded  to  the  plant    It  will  be  doubly  valuable  if  it  proves  quite  hardy. 

AwNUAL  Exhibition  of  the  Providence  HoRTicuLTURAii  Society. — 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  10th  of  September, 
in  the  large  hall  over  the  Providence  Depot,  in  that  city,  and  in  connection 
with  the  Mechanics  Fair. 

By  invitation  of  the  committee,  we  attended  the  Exliibition,  and  we  were 
highly  gratified  at  so  excellent  a  display,  particularly  of  apples.  On  Wed- 
nesday, the  first  day,  the  plants,  as  well  as  the  flowers  and  fruits,  were  not 
all  arranged,  and  consequently  did  not  show  to  good  advantage :  we  no- 
ticed, however,  several  superb  large  orange  trees,  and  very  well  grown 
plants  of  achimenes,  fuchsias,  &c.  &.c.  The  dahlias  and  asters  were  also 
very  fine ;  particularly  two  of  the  stands  of  dahlias,  one  from  the  gardener 
of  A.  Duncan,  and  the  other  from  a  contributor,  whose  name  we  omitted  to 
note  down. 

Among  the  pears  we  noticed  several  dishes  of  the  Rhode  Island  pears ; 
viz.;  Capsheaf,  very  large ;  Knight's  Rhode  Island  Seedling,  large ;  Abbott, 
medium  size,  handsome ;  Buffum,  fine ;  Pratt,  fine ;  Wescott,  large  and  fine. 
L.  C.  Eaton  exhibited  quite  a  number  of  varieties,  but  the  specimens  were 
rather  small,  and  several  under  synonymous  names.  The  peaches  were 
excellent,  but,  in  most  instances,  without  names. 

The  exhibition  was  well  attended  and  attracted  much  attention. 

American  PLOuens  at  the  Exhibition  of  all  Nations. — ^We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  our  friends  Messrs.  Prouty  &.  Mears  have  been  success- 
fiil  in  obtaining  a  medal  for  one  of  their  excellent  ploughs  at  the  great 
Exhibition.  Notwithstanding  the  prejudice  against  our  American  ploughs, 
and  the  great  fears  of  the  English  farmers  that  they  would  not  answer  in 
consequence  of  their  light  construction,  so  very  different  from  the  clumsy, 
lomberly  implements  in  general  use,  they  have  proved,  on  trial,  to  be  all 
that  was  claimed  for  them.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  the  Exhibitors 
could  obtain  a  trial ;  and  as  soon  as  they  did,  they  at  once  silenced  the 
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sneers  of  those  who  had  looked  upon  the  American  portion  of  tiie  Exhibi- 
tion as  of  no  interest  or  material  importance  in  the  general  display. 

A  writer  says,  **  Great  anxiety  was  manifested  to  see  the  American 
plough  tried,  and  when  the  first  one  was  put  into  the  ground,  the  exclama- 
tion I  heard  from  many  was,  *  Those  ploughs  (the  American)  will  break ; 
they  can't  do  the  work !'  But  when  the  plough  went  through,  with  great 
ease  to  the  team,  and  the  ploughman,  an  Englishman,  who  had  never  before 
held  an  American  plough,  said,  '  It  holds  easy,'  the  tide  began  to  ebb,  and 
soon  to  turn,  before  we  got  through  with  Prouty  &  Means'  plough,  which 
was  tried  next  If  we  had  an  assortment  of  our  ploughs  here,  I  have  no 
doubt  ufaiij  of  them  could  be  disposed  of,  the  prices  being  from  one  third 
to  one  half  of  the  English,  and  doing  their  work  as  well  The  fanners 
who  have  seen,  much  approve  of  them. 

A  light  two  horse  plough  was  tried  in  the  ground  with  one  horse,  and 
ploughed  with  great  ease.  They  were  astonished  at  this,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  prize  English  ploughs  are  so  heavy  that  they  are  a  k>ad  for 
one  horse  to  draw  without  being  put  into  the  ground  at  all. 

The  jurors  decided  to  award  the  prize  medal  to  the  Centre  Draught 
Plough,  manufactured  by  Prouty  &,  Means,  of  Boston." 


Art.  in.    MassachuaeUs  HoriicuUural  Society. 

Saturday,  August  30.  Exhibited, — ^Flowers  :  Cut  flowers  and  bouquets 
from  P.  Barnes,  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  J.  Buck,  J.  Nugent,  E.  M.  Richards,  B.  Har- 
rington, Will.  Kenrick,  and  others. 

Fruit. — ^From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  melon — Christiana ;  improved  high  black- 
berries ;  plums — Green  Gage,  superior,  Black  Imperial,  superior,  Washing- 
ton ;  pears — ^Rostiezer,  very  fine.  From  C.  Newhall,  plums — Washington, 
superior.  From  C.  Stone,  apples — ^Williams,  superior.  From  A.  Dexter, 
apples — ^Deacon;  pears — unnamed;  plums — Diamond  and  Green  Gage. 
From  S.  H.  Perkins,  nectarines — Boston,  superior,  extra  large.  From  E. 
Wight,  apples — Benoni,  Red  and  Green  Sweet,  fine,  and  Orange  Sweet ; 
plums — Nectarine.  From  G.  Newhall,  melons — Christiana.  From  J. Wash- 
bum,  pears — Beurr^  Goubault,  Franc  real  d'Ete,  very  fine,  and  Watson; 
plums — Denniston's  Superb.  From  W.  R.  Austin,  pears — Bartlett  From 
Dr.  N.  Durfee,  grapes — Syrian  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  both  very 
superior,  bunches  of  extra  size.  From  S.  Sweetser,  plums — ^Princess,  Im- 
perial (rage,  and  two  varieties  unnamed.  Froin  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  plums — 
Princess,  Yellow  Grage,  very  large  and  fine.  Green  Gage,  Imperial  Gage, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Yellow  Gage,  Black  Imperial,  and  one  variety,  un- 
named.   Peaches — ^unnamed. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  pears—Valle  Franche,  Julienne,  fine,  Franc  Real 
d'Ete,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Passans  du  Portugal,  Frederick  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  (?)  fVanc  Real  d'Ete  striped,  and  Seedling ;  grapes — ^Palestine,  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  and  Black  Hamburgh ;  peaches — 
Early  York;  melons — ^Beechwood,  Trentham  Hall,  and  Christiana.    From 
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G.  Merriam,  peaches  and  pean — ^Baitlett  From  Mrs.  L.  Spanlding,  Crab 
apples ;  figs  and  plums,  unnamed.  From  A.  D.  Weld,  apples — Williams', 
superior.  From  J.  Burnett,  apples — ^Porter,  superior;  pears — ^Bartlett 
From  W.  C.  Strong,  nectarines — ^Boston,  fine,  Elruge,  and  one  unnamed 
variety ;  peaches — unnamed,  very  fine ;  grapes — White  Chaaselas,  Black 
Hamburgh,  White  Frontignan,  fine,  St  Peter's,  very  fine,  Black  Frontig- 
nan,  fine,  Blanche  Vyron.  From  B.  Harrington,  apples — ^Williams,  supe- 
rior. River,  superior,  Seek-no-further,  Porter ;  pears — ^Bartlett,  St  Cath- 
arine's. 

From  J.  F.  AUen,  pears — ^Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  very  fine,  and  Franc 
real  d'Ete ;  figs — ^Black  St  Michael's,  and  Black  Brunswick ;  peaches — 
Late  Crawford,  and  Violet  Hatif.  From  O.  Johnson,  plums — ^Reine  Claude 
Violet,  (?)  very  fine.  From  G.  Walsh,  plums — Green  Gage,  superior ;  ap- 
ples— unnamed.  From  J.  Nugent,  plums — unnamed ;  pears — do. ;  grapes 
— ^Black  Hamburgh.  From  O.  N.  Towne,  grapes — ^Black  Hambnrgh,.fine« 
From  Breck  &  Son,  grapes — Golden  Chasselas,  Frankendale,  Chasselas 
Musque  and  Black  Hamburgh.  From  T.  Reed,  Jr.,  peaches — Crawford's 
Early.  From  John  Parkinson,  mulberries.  From  H.  Vandine,  plums — 
Cruger's,  Scarlet  Gage,  Bottle,  Sharp's  Emperor,  Duane's  Purple,  Wash- 
ington, Large  Yellow  Gage,  Smith,  Orleans,  fine.  New  Orleans,  Columbia, 
very  fine,  Huling's  Superb  and  Prince's  Imperial  Grage ;  pears — Sugar  of 
Hoyerswerda.  From  £.  M.  Richards,  pears — Dearborn's  seedling ;  apples 
— ^Rambour  of  France,  and  one  unnamed ;  melon — Christiana. 

DruUs  UstecL — From  D.  Marcellus  Wheeler,  seedling  pears — a  seedling 
firom  the  St  Michael's,  resembling  that  variety  in  size  and  form,  juicy,  of  a 
pleasant  flavor,  and  promises  welL  From  Hovey  &  Ca,  pears — a  native 
seedling ;  peach — Early  York,  very  fine.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  grapes — 
Blanche  Vyron,  probably  McCready's  Early  White.  From  John  Parkin- 
son, mulberries,  fine. 

VseETABJLES. — ^Fifom  A.  Bowditch,  large  Lima  beans,  fine.  FromS. 
Sweetser,  large  Lima  beans,  fine.  From  A.  D.  Williams  &>  Son,  Mammoth 
Drumhead  cabbages.    From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  assorted  vegetables,  fine. 

September  6.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day. 
[The  report  of  the  doings  of  this  meeting  will  be  given  in  our  next] 

ExkibUed, — Flowers.  Dahlias,  verbenas,  asters,  bouquets,  &c.,  were 
exhibited  from  J.  Nugent  Miss  Russell,  P.  Barnes,  J.  Breck,  J.  Mann,  Jr., 
L.  Davenport,  E.  M.  Richards,  Miss  Eenrick,  J.  C.  Pratt,  Winship  Sl  Co., 
and  others. 

Fruits  : — [The  report  of  the  committee  is  unavoidably  omitted  till  our 
next] 

Veoetablbs. — ^From  J.  Gordon,  large  Lima  beans  and  Purple  Egg 
plants,  fine.  From  C.  Stone,  Long  Blood  beets.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  Tur- 
nip beets,  carrots,  and  Silver  Skin  onions.  From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son, 
cabbages— Drumhead,  fine. 

&ptonfter  13.  ExMbUed.-^FiMw^iLS.  Fine  Germaii  asters,  for  preminmy 
were  exhibited  by  Hovey  d&  Co.,  J.  Nugent,  J.  Hovey,  P.  Baines,  J.  Mann, 
Jr^  and  L.  Davei^rt 
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AWARD    OF    PREMIUMS. 

German  Asters. — For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $4. 
For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes,  $3. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  $2. 

The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Exhibition. — September  17, 18,  and  19. . 
The  Annual  Exhibition  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
the  17, 18,  and  19th  of  September,  in  the  Society's  Hall  in  School  street. 
On  this  occasion,  as  on  the  last,  the  store  below  and  the  library  room  were 
fitted  up  so  as  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  exhibitors  and 
specimens.  The  arrangements  were  precisely  the  same  as  last  year,  with 
the  exception  of  a  portico  in  fix>nt,  fitted  up  with  three  arches,  and  a  hand- 
some frieze  and  entablature,  and  the  whole  elegantly  wreathed  and  inter- 
twined with  evergreens,  and  surmounted  with  the  inscription,  **  Twenty- 
third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society." 

Owing  to  the  long  and  severe  drought,  the  display  of  flowers  was  ex- 
ceedingly meagre ;  the  dahlias  had  hardly  yet  commenced  blooming,  and 
the  phloxes,  asters,  and  other  autumn  flowers,  had  been  almost  ruined  for 
the  want  of  rain.'  The  plants  in  pots  were  few,  but  most  of  them  excel- 
lent specimens :  but,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  space,  they  were  not 
arranged  so  as  to  show  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  large  bouquets 
for  the  Bradlee  and  Society  vases,  were  much  poorer  than  in  previous 
years,  and  added  but  little  to  the  general  efiect  of  the  display.  The  gloxy 
of  the  show  was  the  display  of  fruit, — ^more  particularly  of  pears.  This 
splendid  fruit  was  never,  in  this  country — and  we  believe  we  may  say,  in 
any  country — equalled,  certainly  never  excelled.  We  fiincied  that  we  had 
heretofore  seen  as  fine  specimens  as  could  possibly  be  grown,  but  they 
would  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  the  present  year.  In  truth,  it  ad- 
ded an  entirely  new  character  to  many  of  the  varieties ;  for  some  that  have 
been  claimed  as  scarcely  medium  sized  pears,  would  now  demand  a  place 
among  those  of  the  largest  class.  All  this  has  been  accomplished,  too,  in 
one  of  the  dryest  seasons  within  the  memory  of  any  cultivator ;  and  it  sug- 
gests the  question,  if  such  specimens  can  be  produced  in  a  most  unfiivora- 
ble  year,  what  may  we  expect  in  a  favorable  one?  The  exhibition 
establishes  the  fact,  that  we  have  but  just  begun  to  cultivate  the  pear  in  its 
highest  perfection,  or  to  appreciate  the  value  of  many  of  the  superior  varie- 
ties which  have  recently  been  introduced. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  enumerate  here  one  half  of  ^e  remark- 
able specimens  exhibited  ;  eveiy  collection  contained  more  or  less  of  them; 
but  we  cannot  omit  to  particularize  a  few.  These  were  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme  of  Capt  Austin,  which  were  huge  in  size,  and  brilliantly  col- 
ored ;  the  Dix  and  Andrews  of  Mr.  Stickney,  superb  specimens  of  superb 
fruits ;  so,  indeed,  were  the  Beurr6  Diels  in  the  same  collection,  all  highly 
colored  on  the  sunny  side,  unusual  with  this  fine  pear ;  the  Benrr6  d'Anjou 
of  Mr.  Wilder,  with  a  glossy,  ruddy  cheek ;  and  very  large  Leon  le  Clercs ; 
the  Doyenn6  Boussock  of  Messrs.  Hovey,  large  and  beautiful ;  as  also  the 
Swan's  Orange  and  Beurr6  Liangelier ;  the  Bartletts  and  Passe  Colmar  of 
Mr.  Downer ;  the  Winter  Nelis  and  St  Andri  of  Mr.  Gushing,  and  the 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  from  each  of  these  gentlemen ;  the  Flemish  Beauty 
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of  Jos.  Richardson ;  the  Buerr^  Bosc  of  J.  F.  Alien,  unusually  large,  and 
slightly  colored ;  the  Beurr^  Diels  of  Capt.  Lovett ;  the  Le  Cur6,  from  the 
President ;  the  Easter  Buerr^  of  Mr.  Gordon ;  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
of  Mr.  Stetson;  the  Beurr^  Diel  of  Mr.  Bacon;  and  several  others,  which 
we  do  not  now  recollect.  The  grapes  were  not  remarkable,  and  the  apples 
were  inferior  to  last  year.  The  peaches  were  exceedingly  large  and  fine, 
a  lot  of  Early  Crawford,  from  Mr.  Gushing,  measuring  12  or  13  inches 
round.    For  the  new  kinds  of  pears  we  must  refer  to  the  lists  below. 

PiANTs. — From  Messrs.  Hovey  &.  Co.,  a  collection  of  twenty  plants, 
among  which  were  Maurandya  alba  and  rosea,  finely  trained ;  Stephan6tus 
floribdndus,  Schubertia  grav^olens,  Ix6ra  r6sea,  Rondeletia  specidsa,  Cillphea 
platyc^ntra,  three  or  four  kinds  of  achimenes,  fuschias,  &c.  &.c.  From 
Messrs.  Winship  and  Jas.  Nugent,  collections  of  twenty  plants  each.  From 
H.  Bradlee  and  Mr.  McLennan,  very  fine  cockscombs. 

Designs,  Cut  Flowers,  Dahlias,  Asters,  &.c. — ^From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  a 
floral  temple,  containing  a  rich  basket  of  fruit.  From  C.  Byrnes,  gardener  to 
F.  Webster,  Esq.,  floral  baskets ;  the  same  firom  Miss.  Russell.  Two  large 
bouquets  for  the  Society's  vases,  by  J.  Nugent  Two  smaller  for  the 
Bradlee  vase,  by  H.  Schimming,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Cushing,.  Esq.  A  hand- 
some guitar  and  harp,  composed  of  flowers  and  evergreens,  by  Mrs.  Wm. 
Kenrick.  Other  fine  bouquets  came  from  J.  Nugent,  Miss  Mary  M.  Ken- 
rick,  Winship  &  Co.,  C.  Copeland,  Dr.  N.  Durfee,  Thos.  Page,  Mrs.  J. 
Walsh,  W.  E.  Carter,  F.  Webster  and  others.  A  fine  display  of  dahlias 
and  phloxes,  from  the  President  Fine  German  asters,  and  a  superb 
seedling  white  verbena,  from  Hovey  &  Co.  Cut  flowers,  in  variety,  from 
J.  Mann,  Jr.,  J.  Breck  &.  Co.,  J.  Nugent,  P.  Barnes,  A.  McLennan,  Mrs.  M. 
B.  Rumney,  J.  Hyde  &.  Son,  W.  E.  Carter,  A.  F.  Page,  and  others. 

premiums  and  gratuities  awarded  for  plants,  flowers,  &c. 

Plants  in  Pots. — For  the  best  display  of  not  less  than  twenty  plants,  to 
Hovey  &  Co.,  $12. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  $10. 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  $8. 
Vase  Bouquets. — ^For  the  best  pair,  for  the  Bradlee  vases,  to  J.  Nu- 
gent, $10. 

For  the  best  pair,  for  the  Society's  vases,  to  H.  Schimming,  $10. 

For  the  second  best,  to  F.  Webster,  $6. 
Parlor  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair,  to  J.  Nugent,  $8. 

For  the  next  best,  to  Dr.  N.  Durfee,  $6 

For  the  third  best  to  Winship  &  Co.,  $5. 

For  the  next  best,  to  Miss  Mary  Kenrick,  $3. 
Cut  Flowers. — For  the  best  display  during  the  Exhibition,  to  J.  Mann, 
Jr^«8. 

For  the  second  best,  to.C.  Copeland,  #3. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Winship  &.  Co.,  $4. 
Coxcombs. — For  the  best  six  plants,  in  pots,  to  H.  Bradlee,  #3. 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  McLennan,  ^ 
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Gratuities. — To  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  for  a  floral  temple,  $10. 

To  Miss  S.  A.  Russell,  for  flower  vase  and  basket,  $5. 

To  Mrs.  W.  Kenrick,  for  harp  and  £^itar,  $5. 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  orange  plants,  $5. 

To  Mis.  J.  Walsh,  for  grass  bouquets,  $3. 

To  H.  Schimming,  for  six  vases  flowers,  $6. 

To  S.  H.  Jenks,  for  dozen  of  cotton  grass,  03. 

To  A.  W.  Stetson,  for  Oleanders,  $2. 

To  W.  E.  Carter,  for  bouquets,  $l» 
Fruits  : — From  the  President  of  the  Society,  52  var.  of  pears,  among 
which  were  the  Colmar  Van  Mons,  Figue,  Van  Mens  Leon  le  Clerc,  Knighf  8 
Monarch,  Inconnue  Van  Mons,  Lawrence,  Oliver's  Russet,  Oswego  Beurr^, 
Beurre  Langelier,  B.  Duval,  Hull,  Charlotte  de  Brower,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Beurr^  Goubault,  &>c. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  181  varieties  of  pears,  embracing  with  the  older 
kinds  the  following : — Beurr6  Goubault,  B.  d'Anjou,  B.  Esperin^,  B.  Sprin, 
B.  Langelier,  Brougham,  Barronne  de  Mello,  Smith's  Bordenave,  Bonne  des 
Zeres,  Belle  Apres  Noel,  Beurr^  Richosstier,  B.  Navez,  B.  Stcrkman,  Bezi 
des  Veterans,  Bezi  d'Esperine,  Rameaujc,  Chas.  Van  Hooghten,  Corail,  Col- 
mar Invalides,  Charlotte  de  Brower,  Comte  de  Paris,  Cent  Couronne, 
Doyenne  Sterkman,  Doyenn^  d'Affais,  D'Alencon,  Ezcelentissima,  Elize 
d'Heyst,  Francis  (Edwards's,)  Princess  Royal,  Gris  Rouchard,  Grand 
Soliel,  Howell,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Knight's  Monarch,  Lawrence,  La 
Mari^,  Millot  de  Nancy,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  New  Haven  Beauty,  Rondelet, 
St.  Francois,  Soldat  Labourer,  St  Germain  de  Pepin,  Tea,  Triumph  de 
Jodoigne,  Vessouziere,  Westcott,  Wm.  Prince,  &.c. 

From  Hovey  &,  Co.,  one  hundred  and  forty  six  varieties  of  pears,  among 
which  were  Swan's  Orange,  Doyenn^  Boussock,  Beurr^  Langelier,  Bar- 
nadiston,  Lawrence,  Rameaux,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Coter,  Calhoun,  Berga- 
motte  Esperine,  Bergamotte  Boussiere,  Beurr6  Goubault,  Sabine,  Jean  de 
Witte,  Sanspariel,  Vessouziere,  Charlotte  de  Brower,  Oliver's  Russet,  Adele 
St.  Denis,  Poire  d'Albret,  Beurr6  d'Anjou,  Figue,  Whitfield,  Knight's  Mon- 
arch, Beurre  St  Quentin,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Dunmore,  Stone,  Dumortier, 
Caennais,  Rondelet,  Bergamotte  Verte  d' Automne,  Bezi  d'Esperine,  Duchesse 
of  Augouleme  panache,  Serrurier,  Graslin,  Princess  Marianne,  Poire  Rond^, 
Poire  Cire,  Poire  des  Ridelles,  Poire  de  Groselie,  Parmentier  Dauphin 
d'hiver.  New  Spring  Beurre,  Beurr^  Benoits,  Guernsey  Beurre,  B.  Gens, 
B.  Bremont,  B.  Thouin,  B.  Beaumont,  Frederic  of  Wurteraburg,  (new,) 
Cross,  Van  Mons  Late,  Las  Canas,  Rousselet  de  Meester,  &c.  &c. ;  also 
13  var.  of  apples,  among  which  were  the  Hormead  Pearmain,  White  Doc- 
tor, Hunt's  Pearmain,  Pleasant  Valley  Pippin,  Porter,  &c. ;  7  varieties  of 
grapes,  viz. :  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh, 
White  Frontignan,  Zinfindal,  Black  Prince,  Tottenham  Park  Muscat,  &c; 
Beechwood,  Trentham  Hall,  Bromham  Hall,  and  Early  Cassabar  melons; 
St  Michael  Figs;  and  20  varieties  of  peaches,  among  them  Stetson's 
Seedling,  White  Ball,  Cambridge  Belle,  Grosse  Mignoime,  Ives's  Orange 
Free,  &c. 
From  J.  S.  Cabot,  60  varieties  of  pears,  among  which  were  the  St 
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Nicholas,  Smith's  Pennsylvania,  Poire  Neill,  Poire  Carisie,  Tarquin  de 
Pyrenees,  Triumph  de  Jodoigne,  Rameaux,  Beurr^  Judes,  Poire  Rigoleau, 
Soldat  Labourer,  Doyenn^  gris  jaune  dliiyer,  Belle  Excellent,  Las  Canas, 
Seedlings  Nos.  1  and  2,  &c.  &.c. 

From  B.  V.  French,  45  varieties  of  pea^,  among  them  the  Beurr^  gris 
d'hiver  nouveau,  Doyenn6  Groubault,  Suzette  de  Bavay,  Oswego  Beurr^, 
Beurr^  d'Anjou,  B.  Gonbanlt,  Duchesse  of  Orleans,  St  Germain  d'Ete,  &.c  ; 
also,  92  varieties  of  apples,  some  of  which  were  as  follows : — Williams, 
Vermont  Sweet,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Jonathan,  Mother,  Holmes,  20-oz., 
Jewett's  fine  Red,  Hartford  Sweet,  Ljrscom,  Melvin  Sweet,  Loring  Sweet, 
Mexico,  Fameuse,  Minister,  St  Lawrence,  Chandler,  Lucombe's  Seedling, 
&.C.  &c. 

From  John  Grordon,  50  varieties  of  pears,  among  which  were  the  Queen 
of  the  Low  Countries,  Beurr6  Langelier,  Stevens's  Genesee,  Bonne  des 
Zees,  Dunmore,  Dix,  Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee,  St  Ghislain,  Beurre 
Bosc,  &c. ;  also,  9  varieties  of  apples ;  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jefiferson,  Orange, 
Green  Gage  and  6  other  kinds  of  plums ;  and  Watermelons. 

From  Winship  &  Co.,  50  var.  of  pears,  among  others  the  following : — 
Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Beurr^  de  Waterloo,  St  Michael  Archangel,  Bezi  de 
Vindre,  De  Lepene,  Reine  d'hiver,  Oregon,  Dunmore,  Vicompte  de  Spool- 
berch,  &c. ;  also,  12  var.  of  apples  and  5  var.  of  plums. 

From  Jos.  Lovett,  2d,  42  varieties  of  pears,  among  which  were  the  Bouc- 
quia,  Oliver's  Russet,  Edward's  Elizabeth,  Gamons,  Soldat  Labourer, 
Benrr^  de  Rhine,  Washington,  Beurr^  Sprin,  B.  Goubault,  Cranston  Seed- 
ling, &c.  &.C. ;  also,  10  varieties  of  apples,  viz.:  Minister,  Drap  d'or,  20-oz., 
Benoni,  Gravenstein,  &c. ;  and  Green  Gage  and  Smith's  Orleans  plums. 

From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  40  varieties  of  pears,  embracing  Beusr^ 
d'Anjou,  Buffiim,  Knight's  Monarch,  Belle  Lucrative,  Andrews,  &c. ;  also, 
27  varieties  of  apples. 

From  R.  Manning,  38  varieties  of  pears,  among  which  were  the  Dun- 
more, Walker,  Coter,  Lawrence,  MoUett's  Guernsey  Chaumontelle,  Figue, 
Dr.  Jacob,  Calhoun,  Dallas,  1295  and  1325  Van  Mons,  Beurri  d'Estrapa, 
Bergambtte  Zappe,  Miel  de  Waterloo,  &c. 

From  Joe.  Stickney,  30  varieties  of  pears,  viz :  Andrews,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Columbia,  Fondante  de  Malines,  Dix,  Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Dunmore,  &c. 
&c. ;  also  17  varieties  of  apples,  viz, :  Minister,  20-oz.,  Fameuse,  Maidens'" 
Blush,  Gravenstein,  Porter,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  &c.  dec. 

From  Wm.  ScMmming,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Gushing,  25  var.  of  pears, 
among  them  the  following:  Gransell's  Bergamot,  Muscadine,  Las  Canas, 
St  Andre,  Lawrence,  Moyamensing,  St  Ghislain,  Doyenn^  Gris,  Belle 
Lucrative,  &c. ;  also.  Black  Hamburgh  and  other  grapes ;  Boston,  White, 
and  other  nectarines ;  and  Early  Crawford  and  other  peaches. 

From  J.  Washburn,  25  var.  of  pears,  viz. :  Figue,  Moyamensing,  Swan's 
Orange,  Bezi  Tardif,  Lawrence,  Stevens's  Genesee,  Beurr6  Goubault,  Sol- 
dat Labourer,  Belle  Lucrative,  Mc.  Laughlin,  &c. ;  also.  Peck's  Pleasant, 
and  Gravenstein  apples, 
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From  F.  &  M.  Burr,  20  varieties  of  peais,  viz. :  Henry  IV,  Heathcot, 
Bofium,  Harvard,  Frederic  of  Wurtembur^,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc, 
Bartlett,  Brown  Beurr^,  &c. ;  also,  13  var.  of  apples ;  7  var.  of  plums,  and 
5  var.  of  peaches. 

From  H.  Vandine,  24  varieties  of  pears,  as  follows :  Beun^  d'Aremberg 
Dix,  Marie  Louis^,  Lawrence,  St.  Ghislain,  McLaughlin,  Dunmore,  Collins, 
Paradise  of  Autumn,  Stevens's  Genesee,  &c. ;  also,  10  kinds  of  plums, 
among  which  were  the  Huling's  Superb,  Corse's  Admiral,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  &c. ;  and  two  kinds  of  apples. 

From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  18  varieties  of  pears,  viz. :  Napoleon,  Van  Mons 
Leon  le  Clerc,  Chaumontelle,  Columbia,  Andrews,  White  Doyenne,  Urban- 
iste,  Le  Cur6,  Belle  Lucrative,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Beurz^  Diel,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Passe  Colmar,  ^c. 

From  J.  Breck,  7  varieties  of  grapes,  viz. :  Black  Hamburgh,  Franken- 
dale,  White  Chasselas,  White  Frontignan,  Grizzly  do.,  Black  Prince^  De  la 
Palestine ;  also,  13  varieties  of  pears. 

From  J.  F.  Allen,  18  varieties  of  grapes,  as  follows :  »Black  Hamburgh, 
B.  Hamburgh  No.  16,  Wilmot'?  B.  Hamburgh,  Golden  Chasseks,  White 
Nice,  Red  Chasselas,  Rose  Chasselas,  White  Cjiasselas,  White  Tokay, 
Bishop,  Bowker,  Josling's  St.  Albans,  De  CandoUe,  White  and  Grizzly 
Frontignan,  Reigne  de  Nice,  Poiteau  Noir,  Chasselas  Bar  sur  Aube,  &rc. ; 
also,  7  varieties  of  pears ;  Elruge  nectarines,  and  Lombard  plums. 

From  W.  C.  Strong,  1 1  varieties  of  grapes,  viz :  Black  Hamburg^  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  Lombardy,  Black  Muscat,  (?)  Rose  Chasselas,  White  do.. 
White  and  Black  Frontignan,  Syrian,  White  Nice,  and  Chasselas  Musque ; 
Snow  peaches ;  Golden  and  Roman  nectarines ;  one  large  dish  of  assorted 
fruit,  and  three  varieties  of  pears. 

iVom  Cheever  Newhall,  10  varieties  of  pears,  viz. :  Andrews,  Heathcot, 
Belle  Lucrative,  Dix,  Fulton,  Frederick  of  Wurtemberg,  Urbaniste,  &c. ; 
also,  6  varieties  of  apples ;  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Purple  Gage,  and  Drap 
d'Or  plums ;  and  Old  Mixon  peaches. 

From  Messrs.  Stone  &  Co.,  Newton,  7  varieties  of  pears ;  and  18  varieties 
of  apples,  viz. :  Golden  Russet,  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Orange  Sweeting,  Garden 
Sweet,  Hubbardston  NonsucH,  &.c.  ^ 

From  J.  B.  Moore,  4  varieties  of  pears ;  and  8  of  apples,  viz. :  Porter, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Orange  Sweet,  Hawthomden,  Pomme  Royal,  Mel- 
vin  Sweet,  Minister,  Fall  Harvey,  &c. ;  also.  Orange  quinces  and  seedling 
peaches. 

From  E.  M.  Richards,  Bartlett,  Gushing,  and  Colmar  d'Aremberg  pears ; 
12  varieties  of  apples,  viz :  Minister,  Porter,  Dyer,  Fameuse,  Lyscom,  Ort- 
ley,  &c. ;  and  peaches  and  nectarines. 

From  J.  C.  Pratt,  11  varieties  of  pears,  viz. :  Flemish  Beauty,  Van  Mons 
L^n  le  Clerc,  Bufium,  Napoleon,  &c. ;  also,  7  varieties  of  apples. 

From  B.  Wheeler,  3  varieties  of  plums ;  White  Doyenne  pears.  Porter 
apples,  and  4  var.  of  peaches.  From  A.  D.  Webber,  Bartlett  pears,  R.  I* 
Greening  apples,  and  Beechwood,  Christiana,  and  Nutmeg  melons.    From 
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C.  E.  Grant,  Black  Hamburgh,  White  and  Grizzly  Frontignan  grapes ;  4 
var.  of  peaches ;  and  Alpine  strawberry,  and  Improved  High-bush  blackber- 
ries. From  Josiah  Richardson,  6  var.  of  pears ;  among  them,  Flemish  Beau- 
ty, Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Beurr6  Diel,  &c.  From  Mrs.  E.  Wolcott,  Roman 
nectarines.  From  R.  Choate,  peach  from  a  tree  imported  from  Shanghai. 
From  H.  B.  Stanwood,  Green  Gage  plums,  Bartlett  pears,  and  2  var.  of  a]^ 
pies.  From  S.  Philbrick,  Andrews  pears.  From  B.  Bradlee,  Crab  and 
Dutch  Codlin  apples. 

From  W.  Bacon,  8  var.  of  pears,  viz. :  Chaumontelle,  Long  Green,  T^e  Cure, 
Duchess,  &c. ;  also,  Early  Crawford  peaches,  and  6  var.  of  plums.  From  S. 
Sweetser,  7  var.  of  pears ;  among  them  the  Glout  Morceau,  White  Doyenne, 
Passe  Colmar,  &c.  From  A.  Dexter,  4  var.  of  pears,  and  4  varieties  of  apples. 
From  Miss  Parsons,  Gloucester,  apples.  From  J.  W.  Gates,  Cambridge,  4 
var.  of  plums,  and  Early  Crawford  peaches.  From  A.  W.  Stetson,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  pears ;  Vinson  peaches ;  and  Black  Hamburgh  and  Sweet- 
water grapes.  From  A.  Lackey,  Marblehead,  Urbaniste,  St  Ghislain, 
Henry  IV.  and  CiCron  of  Bohemia  pears ;  7  var.  of  plums,  among  them  the 
Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  Frost  Gage,  Corse's  Field  Marshal,  &c. ;  and 
Prolific  and  Spanish  filberts.  From  Geo.  Walsh,  Bartlett  and  White  Doy- 
enne pears.  Green  Gage  plums,  and  two  var.  of  apples. 

From  W.  R.  Austin,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Le  Cure,  Bartlett  and 
White  Doyenne  pears.  From  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  Bartlett  and  Seckel  pears, 
and  1 1  var.  of  apples.  From  Geo.  Wilson,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Paradise  of 
Autumn,  Beurre  Bosc,  Chaumontelle,  and  three  other  var.  of  pears.  From 
R.  Morse,  Groton,  Foundling  apples.  From  Mrs.  Sarah  Greene,  Ports- 
mouth, Washington  plums.  From  T.  Waterman,  Diana  grapes.  From  B. 
Harrington,  Porter  and  River  apples,  and  Buffum  and  Fulton  pears.  From 
J.  C.  Blaisdell,  Lexington,  Grolden  Drop  and  Diapre^  Rouge  plufns,  and  two 
var.  pears.  From  P.  W.  Pierce,  Seckel,  Andrews,  and  Bartlett  pears. 
From  Wm.  A.  Crufts,  Andrews,  St  Ghislain,  Urbaniste,  and  five  other 
kinds  of  pears.  From  H.  Bradlee,  three  var.  of  pears,  and  Imperial  Yellow 
and  Persian  melons.  From  Miss  Parker,  peaches,  unnamed.  From  Jona. 
Mann,  Jr.,  Beurre  Bosc,  Flemish  Beauty,  and  White  Doyenne  pears ;  Green 
Gage,  Purple  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Purple  Egg  Plums ;  and  seed- 
ling peaches. 

From  A.  D.  Weld,  7  varieties  of  apples,  among  them  the  Esopus  Spit- 
zenberg,  Porter,  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Seaver  Sweet,  &c. ;  and  Bartlett  pears. 
From  F.  Dana,  Andrews,  Seckel,  Winter  Nelis,  White  Doyenne,  and 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  pears.  From  N.  Stetson,  Beurr^  Diel  and  White 
Doyenne  pears ;  and  Early  Crawford  peaches.  From  G.  Merriam,  Bartlett 
pears ;  and  Early  Crawford,  Morris  White,  and  Bergen's  Yellow  peaches. 
From  Lewis  Wheeler,  Bartlett,  Dunmore,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
pears ;  and  Early  Crawford  peaches.  From  Henry  Poor,  Andover,  Porter, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Roxbury  Russet,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  ap. 
pies.  From  S.  B.  Pierce,  peaches.  From  Miss  Parker,  peaches  unnamed. 
From  L.  Pierce,  Lincoln,  Porter  apples.  From  Wm.  Mcintosh,  Lincoln, 
Baldwin,  Porter,  Wine,  Maiden's  Blush,  and  Winter  Sweet  apples ;  and 
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Early  Crawford  peaches.    From  W.  R.  Gregoiy,  Maiblehead,  4  vaiietieBof 
pears,  and  Coe^s  Golden  Drop  plums. 

PREMIUMS   Aim   FRATUITIES  AWARDED   FOR  GRUTT. 

Apfi.es. — For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  speoimens  each,  to 

B.  V.  French,  the  Society's  plate,  $SX). 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  $15. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Stickney,  #12. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  Hyde  &  Son,  $8. 
For  the  best  dish  of  apples,  to  L.  Pierce,  #6,  for  the  P<»ter. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Stickney,  $5,  for  the  GravensteiD. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Lovett,  $4,  for  the  Fall  Harvey. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  $3,  for  the  Hubbardslon  Nonsuch. 
To  F.  &  M.  Burr,  Wm.  Mackintosh,  £.  M.  Richards,  Hovey  &>  Co., 

Winship  &,  Co.,  J.  C.  Pratt,  B.  Harrington,  J.  Gordon,  J.  Burnet,  and 

H.  Poore,  a  gnixuty^  of  the  bronze  medal  to  each,  for  fine  specimens. 
Pears. — For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the 

Lyman  Plate  to  Jos.  Stickney,  $20. 
For  the  second  best,  to  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  $15. 
For  the  third  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $12. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  H.  Schimming,  $8. 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  gratuity  of  $8,  for  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  speci- 
mens of  each. 
To  Hovey  &  Co.,  M.  P.  Wilder,  S.  Walker,  J.  Gordon,  Winship  & 

Co.,  J.  S.  Cabot,  R.  Manning,  for  fine  collections,  a  gratuity  of  (6 

to  each. 
To  F.  &  M.  BuiT,  C.  Newhall,  A.  Dexter,  and  J.  F.  Allen,  for  col- 

leoCions,  a  gratuity  of  $4  each. 
For  the  best  dish  of  pears,  to  W.  R.  Austin,  $6,  for  the  Duchess. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  $5,  for  the  Beurre  Boec. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Richardson,  $4,  for  the  Flemish  BeauQr. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  A.  W.  Stetson,  #3,  for  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 
Grapes. — For  the  best  specimens,  five  varieties,  two  bunches  of  each,  to 

W.  C.  Strong,  $15. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Dr.  N.  Durfee,  $10. 
For  the  best  two  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &,  Co.,  $4. 
To  A.  W.  Stetson,  a  gratuity  of  the  Bronze  Medal,  for  a  grape  vine  in 

a  pot 
Baskets  of  Fruit. — ^For  the  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $10. 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  C.  Strong,  $7. 
PM.CHES. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  to  H.  Schimming,  $6,  for  the  Early 

Crawford. 
For  the  second  best,  to  N.  Stetson,  $4,  for  the  Early  Crawford. 
To  W.  Bacon,  a  gratuity  of  $4,  for  fine  Early  Crawford. 
Wat£RM£L02V8. — ^To  J.  Gordou,  a  gratuity  of  the  Bronze  Medal. 
Mu4Ktf£i.oirs^^-T.o  A*  D.  Webberi  a  gratuity  of  the  Bronze  MedaL 
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Veget^ibles. — ^Tbe  display  of  vegetables  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  em- 
braced some  superior  specimens.  This  was  not  anticipated  after  so  dry  a 
season ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  exhibition  of  the  culinaiy  department  has 
never  been  better.  The  Custard  squashes  by  Mr.  Marsh,  were  veiy  fine ; 
and  the  show  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Moore,  was  excellent  Mr.  Mann  had  some  fine 
Purple  Eggs;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pope  sent  fine  specimens  of  his  new 
hybrid  sweet  com.  Messrs.  Williams  &  Crosby,  as  usual,  sent  a  good 
variety,  and  finely  grown. 

From  J.  B.  Moore,  a  large  collection,  viz. :  Chenango  and  Sealsfoot  pota- 
toes ;  Okra ;  five  varieties  turnips ;  tomatoes ;  Darling's  Early  sweet  com ;  three 
kinds  onions ;  two  of  carrots ;  four  of  beets ;  Marrow  squashes ;  salsify ; 
#  pumpkins,  &c.  &c.  From  F.  Marsh,  nine  Custard  squashes.  From  F. 
Webster,  by  C.  Byrnes,  celery ;  Purple  Eggs ;  cauliflower ;  salsify ;  two 
varieties  of  tomato;  Marrow  squashes;  four  varieties  com,  &c.  &c.  From 
S.  W.  Cole,  eleven  varieties  of  potato,  among  which  were  Danvers  Red, 
Hall's  Early,  Sealsfoot,  &c. ;  also,  twenty-five  varieties  seedlings ;  and  six 
Connecticut  Pie  squashes.  From  J.  C.  Blaisdell,  Marrow  squashes.  From 
Messrs.  Stone  &  Co.,  a  variety  of  turnips,  &c.  From  Josiah  Lovett,  six 
cauliflowers.  From  Rev.  A.  R.  Pope,  new  Hybrid  Sweet  com.  A*  D. 
W^illiams  &  Son,  and  J.  Crosby,  sent  Marrow  squashes.  Drumhead  cab- 
bages, tomatoes,  cauliflowers,  lettuce,  &c.  Collections  were  also  con- 
tributed by  A.  Bowditch,  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  J.  Gordon,  E.  M.  Richards,  J.  Davis, 
and  others. 

PREUIUMS  Aia>  GRATUITIES  AWARDED. 

Vegetables. — For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety,  J.  B.  Moore,  $10. 
For  the  second  best,  to  F.  Webster,  $8. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  $6. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  $4. 
New  Vegetables. — For  a  new  variety  of  sweet  com,  to  A.  R.  Pope,  05. 
Gratuities. — To  J.  B.  Moore,  for  the  best  variety  of  turnips,  the 

society's  silver  medaL 

For  blood  beets,  the  best,  $5. 

For  squash  peppers,  $3. 
To  A.  McLennan,  for  egg  plants,  $3. 
To  A.  R.  Pope,  for  Old  Colony  Sweet  com,  (a  new  hybrid,)  the  society's 

silver  medal. 
To  J.  Lovett,  2d,  a  special  gratuity  for  winter  crook-neck  squash, 

raised  in  1850,  weighing  70  pounds,  a  silver  cup,  $10. 
To  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  for  Drumhead  cabbages,  $4. 
To  Joseph  Davis,  for  celeiy,  (3. 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  display  of  vegetables,  $4. 

For  Lima  beans,  $3. 
To  Thomas  Page,  for  Snake  cucumbers,  (S. 
To  J.  W.  Brown,  for  Carolina  sweet  potatoes,  ffL 
To  N.  Stetson,  for  tomatoes,  03. 
To  J.  Lovett,  2d,  for  cauliflowers  and  broccoli,  the  society's  silv^ 

medaL 
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To  E.  M.  Richards,  for  squashes  kept  from  1850,  in  fine  condition,  $2. 

To  F.  Marsh,  for  custard  squashes,  the  society's  silver  medal. 

To  Messrs.  Stone  &  Co.,  for  beets  and  turnips,  $1. 

To  S«  W.  Cole,  for  display  of  seedling  and  other  potatoes,  $10. 

For  Connecticut  pie  squash,  $5. 
To  J.  Grordon,  for  display,  $4. 

For  large  Lima  and  Saba  beans,  $3. 
To  A.  Hatch,  for  seedling  potatoes,  $3. 
To  J.  Crosby,  for  squashes,  $3. 
To  B.  V.  French,  for  tomatoes,  03. 
To  F.  Webster,  for  cauliflowers,  $2. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTBfSNT* 

The  dry  weather  of  August  continued  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
last  month,  and  in  many  places  trees  were  severely  injured  by  its  severity. 
On  the  21st,  a  short  but  heavy  rain  greatly  revived  vegetation,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  rains,  from  that  time  up  to  the  present,  (27th)  has  pretty  thor- 
oughly saturated  the  ground.  Light  frosts  were  experienced  on  the  15th 
and  16th,  and  an  unusually  heavy  one  for  the  early  season,  on  the  25th, 
killing  nearly  all  tender  vegetation. 

The  quantity  of  work  will  now  increase  rather  than  decrease,  until  win- 
ter sets  in.  As  the^season  arrives  for  transplanting,  a  great  deal  of  prepar- 
atory work  should  be  done,  in  order  to  prevent  hurrying  next  month.  Con- 
tinue to  trench  and  drain  where  trees  are  to  be  planted.  Keep  down  all 
weeds,  as  neglect  of  this  now  will  only  increase  the  labor  next  spring. 

Gathering  fruit,  where  there  is  much  of  a  collection,  will  occupy  much 
time,  and  as  this  is  a  thing  which  should  not  be  done  hurriedly,  begin  in 
good  season.  On  this  head  we  would  direct  attention  to  a  capital  article  in 
our  last  number,  (p.  416.) 

Grape  Vines  in  the  early  houses  will  now  be  ripening  off  their  wood 
rapidly,  and  will  need,  but  little  care  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  In 
late  houses  the  fruit  will  now  be  fully  ripe,  and  attention  will  be  necessary 
to  regulate  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  house.  Keep  it  as  diy  as 
possible;  discontinue  syringing  and  watering,  and  allow  no  superfluous 
moisture.  Continue  to  cut  and  prune  in  the  laterals,  where  they  have  be- 
come too  thick,  or  entangled.  It  will  be  necessary  to  admit  of  the  free  rays 
of  light  to  ripen  and  mature  the  wood.  Where  it  is  intended  to  have 
the  fruit  hang  late,  the  bunches  should  be  looked  over  occasionally,  and 
all  decayed  berries  cut  out  Vines  in  the  open  air  may  now  be  divested  of 
the  superfluous,  unripe,  and  small  wood,  which  will  not  be  needed  next 
season. 
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Strawberry  Beds  will  yet  require  attention.  Keep  the  earth  stirred 
often,  and  keep  down  all  weeds ;  lay  in  the  young  runners  carefully,  if  there 
are  any  vacant  spaces  in  the  rows.    New  beds  may  yet  be  made. 

Raspberries  and  Bjlackberries  may  be  set  out  this  month. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  may  be  planted  this  month. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots  should  now  be  sparingly  watered,  in  order  to  ripen 
their  wood. 

Trees  budded  last  month  will  require  to  be  occasionally  looked  over  to 
see  that  the  ties  are  not  cutting  or  injuring  the  stock  or  buds. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

The  early  frosts  of  the  season  wDl  probably  have  caught  some  cultivators 
"  napping."  The  morning  of  the  25th  was  one  of  the  most  severe  we  have 
known  for  several  years,  so  early  in  the  season.  All  the  Dahlias  were 
more  or  less  touched,  except  in  very  sheltered  locations,  and  in  most  places 
they  were  entirely  spoiled.  All  tender  things  were  much  frosted.  But  few 
of' the  plants  have  probably  been  housed,  as  the  first  of  October  is  usually 
the  season  for  taking  in  even  veiy  tender  things.  In  all  probability  we  shall 
have  a  warm  October,  but  yet  it  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  any  work  undone ; 
all  plants,  therefore,  should  be  got  in  now  as  fast  as  possible,  except  such 
as  are  quite  hardy,  and  intended  for  late  blooming.  Wash,  clean,  top  dress, 
and  tie  up,  all  the  plants  as  they  are  put  in ;  it  will  save  a  deal  of  dirt  and  ^ 
confusion  after  they  are  housed. 

What  we  hinted  at  last  month  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Continue  to 
propagate  all  such  things  as  are  wanted  next  spring,  and  lay  up  a  stock  of 
good  soil  for  use  in  winter.  See  to  the  neatness  of  the  houses ;  and  put 
in  the  best  order  all  running  plants  which  may  be  growing  on  the  columns 
or  rafters  of  the  houses.  Label  all  plants,  either  in  the  open  ground,  or  in 
pots. 

Dahlias  now  done  blooming,  should  soon  be  taken  up  and  placed  in  a 
dry  cellar,  or  under  the  stage  in  the  greenhouse. 

Azaleas  should  not  be  exposed,  at  this  late  season,  to  too  much  moist- 
ure. It  is  best  to  house  early,  or  place  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  can  be 
sheltered  from  heavy  rains. 

Chrysanthemums  will  now  require  protection  from  severe  frosts,  either 
by  removing  to  the  house,  or  by  sheltering  in  frames.  Water  freely  with 
liquid  manure  or  guano. 

Tulips  and  Hyacinths  may  be  planted  out,  the  last  of  this  month. 

Fuchsias  now  done  flowering  may  be  placed  away  under  the  stage  till 
spring. 

Pelargoniums,  repotted  last  month,  will  require  a  light,  dry  and  airy 
situation  now ;  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  is  the  best  place.  Water  spar- 
ingly.   Young  plants  rooted  in  September,  should  now  be  potted  off. 

OxALisES,  IxiAS,  &c.,  may  now  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  frame. 

Chinese  Primroses  may  now  have  another  shift  if  they  require  it : 
keep  the  plants  out  in  frames  as  late  as  possible.  Shift  young  seedlings  as 
they  require  it 
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Pansies  may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttiiigs ;  it  is  the  most  favorable 
season.    Seedlings  in  the  open  ground  should  be  properly  thinned  out 

Verbenas  should  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Roses  in  the  open  ground,  of  tender  kinds,  should  now  be  taken  up  and 
potted.    Keep  them  in  a  frame  till  December. 

Mignonette  and  Sweet  Alts  sum,  in  pots  or  boxes,  should  be  placed 
in  frames,  and  have  an  abundance  of  air. 

Japan  Lilies,  in  pots,  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  on  the  approach 
of  severe  cold.  * 

Carnations  and  Picotebs  may  be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  and  set 
out  in  frames  where  they  can  have  a  slight  protection. 

Calceolarias,  sown  in  August,  will  now  require  repotting. 

Cyclamens  will  now  require  repotting. 

Schizanthuses  should  now  be  potted  off. 

Cinerarias  should  now  be  repotted. 

Cactuses  will  now  require  attention  in  watering ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  Epiphyllums,  soon  to  bloom,  they  should  be  kept  rather  dry. 

Gladioluses,  Tiger  Flowers,  and  other  tender  bulbs  should  be  taken 
up  before  severe  firost. 

Heliotropes  may  be  potted  now  if  they  require  it 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

There  is  yet  considerable  to  do  in  the  pleasure  ground  and  among  the 
shrubbery.  The  falling  leaves  still  require  that  it  should  be  often  raked,  to 
prevent  its  assuming  its  winterish  hue  too  soon.  As  the  frost  has  blackened 
the  tops  of  tender  things,  all  these  should  be  taken  off  out  of  the  way  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Continue  to  roll  the  walks  and  mow  the  edgings, 
which  will  have  revived  after  the  late  rains. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  fill  up  vacant  places  in  the  shrubbery ;  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  after  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  freely  to  do  it  This  is 
also  the  time  to  transplant,  reset,  and  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  flower  border. 
Bulbs  of  all  kinds  may  be  got  in,  and  biennial  plants,  raised  from  seeds, 
put  out  in  their  places  in  the  borders  or  in  beds. 

Pjbonies  may  yet  be  taken  up,  divided  and  reset 

Lilies  of  all  sorts  should  be  set  out  this  month,  as  they  do  not  remove  so 
well  later  in  the  season. 

HoLLTHocKS,  raised  from  seeds,  should  now  be  set  out  when  they  are  to 
bloom. 

Pinks  of  all  kinds,  raised  from  layers,  should  now  be  planted  where  they 
are  to  bloom. 

Roses  and  Shrubs  of  all  kinds  may  be  safely  removed  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  begins  to  drop. 

Herbaceous  plants  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  transplanted. 

Trench  and  prepare  ground  intended  for  planting  next  spring,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  accomplish  everything  which  will  lessen  the  accumulation  of 
work  next  year. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Abt.  I.     How  are  we  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 

finest  Pears  7    By  the  Editor. 

The  day,  we  presume,  has  gone  by  when  the  question 
shall  be  asked,  "  Which  do  you  consider  the  three  best  pears  ?" 
If  it  has  not,  then  we  must  certainly  admit  a  retrograde 
movement  in  pomological  science.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  White  Doyenne,  Brown  Beurr^  and  St.  Ger- 
main were  the  three  prominent  kinds  cultivated  around  Bos- 
ton, by  such  amateurs  as  the  late  Hon.  John  Lowell,  E. 
Preble  and  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq's,  such  a  question  might 
have  been  apropos  to  the  subject.  Twelve  varieties  then 
formed  the  sum  total  of  ^U.  the  kinds  recommended  by  intel- 
ligent cultivators,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement. 

In  an  excellent  article  in  the  Mass.  Agricultural  Repos- 
itory,  written  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  and  published  in  the 
third  volume,  (1815)  a  list  of  all  the  best  fruits  for  general 
cultivation  is  there  given,  with  some  general  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  selecting  and  cultivating  only  the  best  sorts. 
The  whole  article  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  as  showing  the 
rapid  progress  of  pomology  during  less  than  half  a  century. 
But  we  shall  only  refer  to  that  portion  of  it  which  has  a 
bearing  upon  our  subject,  viz.,  pears : — 

^'  The  pear,"  says  Mr.  Lowell,  ^^  is  a  fniit  remarkably  well 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  any  country  in  the  world  produces  finer 
pears  than  have  been  raised  in  this  state." 

VOL.  XVII. ^NO.  xi.  61 
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<'  But  the  cultivation  of  them  has  been,  in  a  great  degree, 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  We  probably 
have  in  this  state  every  good  variety  of  pear  known  in  France. 
We  mention  France,  because  in  that  country  more  successful 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  fruit  than  in  any  country  in 
the  world.  To  the  Huguenots,  who  fled  from  France  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  we  owe  almost  all  the 
fine  pears  we  have.  They  are  to  be  traced  to  the  gardens 
planted  and  owned  by  them.  Although  there  are  near  an 
hundred  species  or  varieties  of  pears  cultivated  in  Prance, 
yet  there  are  not  more  than  twelve  which  we  would  recom- 
mend to  general  cultivation." 

With  some  further  general  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
gathering  and  storing  fiiiits,  Mr.  Lowell  concludes  with  the 
following  list  as  <^  the  sorts  of  pears  for  common  use  which 
may  be  recommended:" 

The  Little  Muscat,  a  small  summer  pear,  August. 

The  several  varieties  of  Catherine  pears.  Summer. 

The  Jargonelle,  a  fine  summer  pear  and  a  great  bearer. 

The  Summer  Bergamot,  a  green  pear  of  an  apple  shape, 
September. 

The  Brockholst  Bergamot,  a  delicious  pear,  ripe  early  in 
October.     [Probably  Brocas  or  Gansell's  Bergamot.     Ed,] 

The  Brown  BeurrS,  the  best  pear  which  is  known,  but 
short  lived,  ripens  in  October. 

The  St  Michaels.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  names — most 
commonly  known  under  the  above.  It  is  a  great  bearer, 
will  grow  in  any  soil,  is  in  eating  from  October  to  Christmas 
if  taken  good  care  of,  and  is  among  the  most  valuable  pears 
which  grow. 

The  Mons  lean  is  another  valuable  pear.  It  is  ripe 
about  the  1st  of  November,  and  will  last  till  the  middle  of 
December.  [Probably  the  Mons.  Jean  is  meant,  and  the  error 
may,  possibly,  have  been  a  typographical  one.     Ed,] 

The  Rousseline  is  also  a  fall  pear  and  will  sell  well. 

The  Winter  Good  Christian  is  a  pear  which  keeps  well, 
and  may  be  transported  a  great  distance,  being  very  hard 
when  gathered. 
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The  Virgoulouse  and  Colmar  resemble  each  other  and  axe 
very  fine.  They  are  December  pears,  and  will  sell  well  at 
market. 

The  Chaumontelle  is  also  a  fine,  late  fall  pear,  and  a  great 
bearer. 

But  the  pear  which  may  be  cultivated  to  the  greatest 
profit,  the  most  uniformly  good,  the  best  of  the  excellent 
pears  for  keeping,  is  the  St.  Germain.  It  is  a  hardy  tree, 
and  will  endure  a  century.  The  pears,  barrelled  up,  might 
be  transported  a  hundred  miles  in  December  or  January,  and 
will  always  command  a  good  price.  Perhaps,  however,  they 
could  not  profitably  be  transported  more  than  forty  miles. 

This  very  imperfect  list  of  fruits  has  not  been  made  out 
with  a  view  so  much  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  farmer, 
as  to  show  him  that,  with  a  little  pains,  less  than  he  often 
bestows  in  procuring  things  which  are  injurious  to  him,  he 
might  always  regale  his  family  and  friends  with  what  the 
richest  and  greatest  men  consider  the  most  acceptable  things 
they  can  offer  to  their  guests,  most  excellent  fruits." 

Here  then  is  the  list  of  the  best  pears  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  if  the  "  richest  and  great- 
est men,"  of  that  period,  wished  to  regale  .their  friends  with 
fine  fruits,  according  to  our  j^deas  of  excellency  there  was 
then,  certainly,  great  need  of  knowing  <' which  were  the 
three  best  varieties."  But  the  question  at  this  time  ex- 
poses one  to  little  less  than  ridiciile  for  its  absurdity ;  for 
among  the  multiplicity  of  fine  varieties  now  fully  proved, 
well  known  and  generally  cultivated,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  find  three  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  choicest  ' 
collection;  we  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  hundreds  of 
newly  introduced  pears,  but  the  comparatively  older  ones. 

One  word  as  to  Mr.  Lowell's  opinion  of  the  excellence  of 
our  climate  for  raising  pears.  Mr.  Lowell  says,  in  no  quali- 
fied terms,  that  '<no  country  in  the  world  produces  finer 
pears  than  have  been  raised  in  this  state."  Shall  we  from 
this  infer,  that  since  1815  our  climate  has  become  ^^rude^^ 
and  the  soil  rather  sandy ^  so  that  these  fine  pears  wiU  not 
flourish  well  now  around  Boston,  as  we  are  told  by  later  writers 
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upon  Pomology  ?  or  shall  we  set  down  Mr.  Lowell's  experi- 
ence as  worthy  of  some  consideration,  and  doubt  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  who  make  statements  to  the  contrary?  If  the 
experience  of  twenty-five  years  is  any  guide,  we  must  still 
agree  with  Mr.  Lowell  that  the  world  does  not  produce,  nor 
has  probably  ever  produced,  finer  specimens  than  have  been 
raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  during  that  time. 

If,  then,  it  is  believed,  as  we  think  it  must  be,  that  the 
question  of  "  Which  are  the  three  best  varieties  of  pears  "  is 
of  very  little  importance  to  cultivators,  the  next  question, 
and  one  which  is  of  real  value,  is,  '^  How  shall  we  make  a 
selection  from  the  great  number  of  fine  sorts?"  To  do  this  is 
not  difficult  to  a  certain  extent,  but  to  accomplish  it  in  its  fullest 
sense  is  a  work  of  no  little  labor,  from  two  great  and  important 
reasons,  viz.,  want  of  experience  and  of  time.  A  great  many 
pears  have  been  sufficiently  {nroved  and  tested,  to  satisfy  the 
most  credulous  j  while  there  are  others  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion, upon  the  general  merits  of  which  there  yet  remains  a  doubt. 

To  get  at  this  important  result  more  speedily,  a  new  sphere 
of  action  has  been  opened,  viz.,  that  of  pomological  conven- 
tions, composed  of  delegates,  conversant  with  fruits,  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Three  or  four  of  these  have  been 
held  and  their  opinions  given  to  the  public ;  and  aldiough 
they  have,  perhaps,  confirmed  what  had  been  already  ex- 
pressed by  able  pomologists,  they  have,  as  yet,  done  little 
towards  adding  anything  new  to  our  stock  of  knowledge 
on  this  subject ;  for  a  single  reference  to  some  of  the  cata- 
logues of  the  most  extensive  nurserymen  of  the  country, 
will  show  that  the  very  fruits  these  conventions  have  com- 
mended, were  previously  and  publicly  pronounced  unexcep^ 
tionahh  in  all  respects.  We  would  not,  however,  have  it 
understood  from  this,  that  we  doubt  the  good  effects  of  such 
conventions,  but  that  we  look  upon  them  as  confirming  the 
labors  of  individual  cultivators,  rather  then  leading  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view. 

The  labor  of  proving  and  testing  new  firuits  must  be  an 
individual  one.  Societies  may  do  much  through  the  coope- 
ration of  cultivators  and  the  exhibition  of  fine  specimens, 
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and  conventions  ratify  the  results  obtained  by  its  members, 
but  it  must  yet  remain  an  individual  effort  achieved  only  by 
long  experience,  close  observation  and  attentive  study. 

To  what  sources,  then,  must  the  amateur  look  for  his  in- 
formation iQ  regard  to  a  selection  of  kinds  ?  Why,  certainly, 
to  pomological  works,  and  periodicals  treating  upon  the  sub- 
ject. To  both  of  these  he  must  turn  for  the  knowledge  he 
would  possess.  The  one,  concentrating  all  the  information 
up  to  a  certain  period ;  the  other,  treasuring  it  up  month  by 
month  and  year  by  year,  noting  now  the  failure,  and  again 
the  success  of  each  and  every  kind,  until  judicious  treatment 
and  an  acquaintance  with  each  sort  shall  render  success  pre- 
dominant over  failure,  and  the  merits  of  each  variety  become 
established.  Such  being  without  doubt  the  result,  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  the  information  given  shoiild  be  that  of  care- 
ful experience,  and  not  the  hastily  or  crudely  formed  opinions 
of  those  who  have  not  had  the  means,  or  the  opportunity,  of 
obtaining  the  requisite  knowledge. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  indifferent  reputation  of  many 
fruits  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  dissemination  of  opinions 
respecting  them,  by  individuals  who  were  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  their  merits  to  pronounce  an  opinion ;  and  to  a 
careless  and  premature  observation  of  varieties  growing  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions.  These  two  causes  have  in 
many  instances,  some  of  which  we  shall  note,  tended  to  j»e- 
vent  the  more  general  cultivation  of  some  of  omr  most  valua- 
ble pears.  No  better  evidence  of  this  is  needed  than  the  fact 
that  many,  of  what  we  call  new  varieties,  have  been  culti- 
vated from  thirty  to  fifty  years,  in  Prance,  and  yet  we  have 
but  just  found  out  their  real  merits. 

As  an  example  of  what  we  have  said,  take  the  Dix  pear. 
It  was  first  introduced  to  notice  in  1828  or  1829,  but  scions 
were  not  generally  disseminated  from  the  original  tree  until 
four  or  five  years  afterwards.  From  its  peculiar  habit  of 
coming  very  tardily  into  bearing,  many  trees  to  our  knowl- 
edge, which  were  grafted  at  that  period,  have  just  come  into 
firuit.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Cabot,  of  Salem,  had  a  tree  grafted 
sixteen  years  before  it  fruited.     Mr.  Wm.  Bacon,  of  Roxbury, 
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had  another  grafted  fifteen  years  before  it  produced  fruit,  and 
several  other  trees  might  be  named  which  have  varied  in  the 
time  of  fruiting  from  eight  to  fifteen  years.  Indeed,  so  little 
known  is  this  fine  pear  that  it  has  not  yet  been  added  to  the 
list  of  kinds  recommended  for  cultivation  by  the  Pomological 
Congress. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  find  it  stated  in  books  upon  fruits 
that  the  Dix  ^'  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain  of  all  pears.  In 
light  soils  it  generally  cracks  and  blasts,  and  often  in  strong 
moist  soils" !  Is  there  sufficient  evidence  for  such  a  statement  ? 
Has  sufficient  time  elapsed  to  know  this  7  The  response  will 
be,  no !  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  trees  have  ac- 
quired age,  this  variety  has  invariably  proved  fine,  and  that 
the  exceptions  are  when  young  trees  have  first  fruited,  or 
have  been  in  indifferent  health,  or  had  poor  treatment.  Yet 
how  many  individuals  may  be  deterred  from  planting  so  fine 
a  fruit  from  such  a  statement,  and  thus  lose  years  of  valuable 
time  when  the  tree  might  be  acquiring  that  age  necessary  to 
the  development  of  its  true  characteristics. 

The  Easter  Beurre  is  another  pear  whose  value  has  been 
impugned  by  similar  statements.  Witness  the  following  from 
a  notice  of  this  variety  in  a  contemporary  journal,  by  a  disr 
tinguished  cultivator :  '^  The  Easter  Beurr^  is  so  variable  and 
uncertain  that  it  cannot,  from  our  present  experience,  be  rec- 
ommended for  general  cultivation."  This  is  a  qualified  ex- 
pression certainly,  for  the  addition  of  "  our  present  experience" 
so  makes  it ;  yet  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  should 
hardly  find  a  place  in  a  collection.  But  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  this  noble  pear,  this  is  not  so.  It  only  requires  age 
and  good  ciiltivation  to  make  it  as  certain  as  most  any  of  our 
pears.  A  tree  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  in  the  garden  of  a 
neighbor,  is  now  (Oct.  18)  loaded  with  splendid  fruit,  and 
has  borne  a  fine  crop  every  year,  which  ripens  oflf  in  the  high- 
est perfection. 

The  Glout  Morceau  is  another.  Many  cultivators,  have 
stated  that  it  has  one  great  fault,  viz.,  of  dropping  its  fruit 
when  about  the  size  of  a  small  plum ;  and  firom  this  they 
have  doubted  its  merits  for  general  cultivation.    But  this,  too, 
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must  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause  before  mentioned — ^the 
age  of  the  trees.  Those  five  or  six  years  old,  we  admit,  occa- 
sionally do  so ;  but  when  they  arrive  at  a  mature  growth,  this 
does  not  happen.  A  single  tree  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Van- 
dine,  of  Cambridge,  is  annually  loaded  with  fruit  of  immense 
size.     It  must  rank  as  one  of  the  very  best  winter  pears. 

Many  other  varieties  might  be  enumerated,  but  we  shall  only 
mention  one,  the  Mari6  Louise,  one  of  the  most  luscious  of 
all  our  autumn  pears.  Mr.  Rivers,  in  a  communication  in  the 
Horticulturist,  says  that  he  has  ''  one  hundred  and  fifty  trees 
just  twenty  years  old.  They  are,  as  usual,  full  of  blossoms, 
but  it  is  five  years  ^ince  I  had  a  crop."  In  the  climate  of 
England  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  such  information  may 
be  valuable  for  that  latitude ;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  us. 
Mr.  Cole,  in  his  Fruit  book,  says,  "  it  cracks  and  is  very  un- 
certain." This,  too,  we  must  doubt.  It  is  a  very  tardy 
bearer,  and,  on  young  trees,  the  specimens  are  not  large  ;  but 
let  the  trees  acquire  age,  and  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
certain  pears,  but  produces  enormous  crops.  A  standard/tree 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Vandine,  twenty-five  years  old,  bears  its 
barrels  of  fruit  annually.  It  is,  while  small,  a  rather  crooked 
grower,  but,  by  a  little  tutoring,  it  can  be  made  as  upright  as 
many  other  kinds.  But  this  certainly  should  not  disparage  so 
delicious  a  fruit.  Mr.  Vandine  has  proved  that  it  will  paj/j 
though  Mr.  Rivers  may  prefer  the  Capiaimiont ! 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  then,  hoTf  are  we  to  obtain 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  various  pears  ?  Not  by  doubting 
the  merits  of  a  variety  from  information  prematurely  obtained. 
Not  by  rejecting  it  because  it  does  not  immediately  produce 
large  specimens  of  beautiful  appearance.  Not  by  cutting  off 
and  mutilating  the  trees  of  a  kind  which  heis  done  well,  when 
properly  managed,  to  put  on  one  of  less  merit,  or  of  doubtful 
excellence.  But  rather  wait  for  those  results,  which  time 
only  will  enable  us  to  obtain.  If  one  cultivator  has  been 
successful  under  ordinary  circumstances,  others  will  be  equally 
so ;  and  with  those  kinds  whose  reputation  is  established,  no 
ordinary  cause  should  induce  us  to  change  them  for  others. 
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The  question  will  then  be,  not  "  which  aie  the  three  best 
varieties,"  but,  out  of  the  number  of  superior  pears,  how  shall 
we  decide  which  to  select  ?  The  Bloodgood,  Bartlett,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Seckel,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurr^  Bosc,  Le 
Cure,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  axe  nine  pears 
pronounced  unexceptionable  by  some  of  the  most  experienced 
cultivators  in  our  vicinity.  But  are  these  all  ?  Where  are 
the  Glout  Morceau,  Paradise  of  Autumn,  Dix,  Beurre  Diel, 
Doyenn6  Boussock,  Beurr6  d'Anjou,  Fulton,  Andrews,  Ur- 
baniste,  Tyson,  Gansell's  Bergamot,  Rostiezer,  Passe  Colmar, 
St.  Ghislain,  Easter  Beurre,  Heathcot,  Thompson's,  Stevens's 
Genesee,  Golden  Beurr6  of  Bilboa,  Sieulle,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Compte  de  Lamy,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Long  Green,  Ma* 
ri6  Louise,  Wilbur,  Buffiim,  Lawrence,  dc^c,  not  to  mention 
more  recent  kinds  of  equal  merit  ?  It  must  be  apparent  that 
a  selection  of  anything  less  than  a  dozen,  must  necessarily 
exclude  some  of  the  very  finest  peaxs. 

New  varieties  should,  of  course,  be  added  with  caution ; 
but  they  must  not  be  condenmed  in  haste.  They  are  entitled 
to  a  thorough  trial,  and  those  who  do  not  wish  to  test  them 
because  there  are  already  plenty  of  fine  ones,  should  not  fo^ 
get  that  there  are  others  who  do ;  not  for  the  simple  object 
that  they  are  new,  but  because,  knowing  of  no  limit  to  im- 
provement, there  may  be  found  among  them  varieties  &r 
superior  to  anything  we  have  yet  obtained. 
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By  J.  CUTHILL. 

The  STRAi^nsBRRT. — ^This  most  delicious  and  wholesome 
fruit  is  very  largely  cultivated  for  the  L6ndon  markets,  and 
more  fiuit  is  even  consumed  in  the  villages  surrounding  the 
metropolis  than  in  the  largest  provincial  town  in  EIngland. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  correct  acreage  devoted  to  this 
kind  of  crop  in  the  differ^it  counties  surrounding  London ; 
but  at  a  rough  guess  it  may  be  estimated  at  near  100  acres. 
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In  ciiltivating  strawberries  the  runners  are  generally  plant- 
ed out  upon  well  prepared  ground  in  August,  but  in  the  case 
of  dry  weather  the  operation  is  often  deferred  until  about  the 
1st  of  September.  They  cannot,  however,  be  planted  out 
too  soon ;  and  for  the  British  Queen  the  old-fashioned  plan 
of  saving  the  runners  amongst  the  old  plants,  or  what  is 
better,  pricking  them  out  into  winter  beds  4  inches  apart, 
and  planting  them  out  in  March  between  lettuce  or  some 
other  dwarf  crop,  answers  best ;  any  blossoms  that  are  thrown 
up  afterwards  are  picked  off.  Mr.  Joseph  Myatt,  of  Dept- 
ford,  who  has  been  so  long  justly  celebrated  for  rearing  and 
growing  strawberries,  Ijas  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing answers  to  questions  which  I  put  to  him  respecting 
this  fruit. 

Q.     What  number  of  acres  have  you  under  strawberries  ? 

A,     Seven. 

Q.  What  sort  of  soil  and  manure  do  you  use,  and  how 
much? 

A.  Sandy  loam,  horse  and  cow-dung,  mixed,  and  applied 
at  the  rate  of  30  loads  to  an  acre. 

Q.     How  many  years  do  you  allow  the  plants  to  bear  ? 

A.     Two,  but  if  the  sorts  are  very  productive,  three. 

Q.     What  distance  apart  do  you  plant  ? 

A.  My  beds  contain  three  rows  of  plants,  which  stand  18 
inches  apart  each  way,  leaving  2|  feet  all0ys,  and  clearing 
out  the  middle  row  after  the  fruit  is  picked  off^  the  first  year. 

Q.     At  what  time  do  you  straw  them  ? 

A.     As  soon  as  the  first  fruits  axe  set. 

Q.     Do  you  use  any  water  ? 

A.     I  have  none  within  a  mile  of  me,  or  I  would  employ  it. 

Q.     What  regulations  are  observed  in  the  picking  season  ? 

A.  The  best  fruits  are  put  into  1  lb.  punnets ;  the  '*^sec- 
onds "  into  pottles ;  the  pottles  and  punnets  are  made  up 
professionally. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  sending  them  to  market  in  liie  4 
or  6  lbs.  wicker  baskets,  which  are  used  by  some  growers  ? 

A.     This  plan  is  only  fit  for  hard  ones,  and  strawberries: 
for  preserving. 
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Q.     How  do  you  transmit  your  fruit  to  market  ? 

A.  To  the  latter  by  means  of  a  spring-van ;  to  shops,  on 
women's  heads. 

Q.     What  sorts  do  you  grow  ? 

A.  British  Queen,  Eleanor,  Deptford  Pine,  Comte  de  Pdris, 
Surprise,  Goliah,  Keens'  Seedling,  and  many  other  seed- 
liags. 

Such  are  the  answers  of  one  of  the  best  cultiyatois  we 
have  around  London.  Having  no  water  near  him,  Mr.  Myatt 
depends  entirely  upon  the  immense  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  manure  for  keeping  the  ground  moist,  together  with  a 
good  coat  of  straw ;  but  where  manure  is  scarce,  perhaps  my 
plan,  which  I  have  practised  for  many  years,  would  be  the 
best.  I  always  mulch  between  the  rows  with  fresh  straw, 
mixed  with  horse  droppings,  laying  it  on  at  least  an  inch  in 
thickness,  just  when  the  plants  are  coming  into  flower;  and 
if  the  weather  is  dry  I  water  frequently,  but  not  over  the 
flowers,  until  all  the  fruit  is  set.  By  the  time  the  latter  is 
ripe,  the  strength  of  the  manure  is  washed  down  amongst 
the  roots  when  they  most  want  it,  leaving  the  straw  clean 
and  sweet.  Some  market  gardeners  plant  the  British  dueen 
2  feet  6  inches  apart  between  the  rows,  and  18  inches  plant 
from  plant.  By  this  means  large  fruit  is  obtained;  and 
should  the  autumn  prove  so  dry  as  to  ripen  and  set  the  buds 
properly,  the  crop  in  the  following  year  is  very  heavy.  Keens' 
Seedling  does  not  require  such  treatment ;  if  it  is  planted  out 
in  July  or  August  it  makes  fine  plants,  and  bears  a  heavy 
crop  the  first  year,  but  the  plantation  must  consist  of  runners 
from  plants  that  have  produced  a  good  crop.  And  the  safest 
plan  is  to  go  over  them  when  they  are  coming  into  flower, 
and  before  they  are  mulched,  in  order  to  pull  up  any  plants 
that  are  unproductive.  In  some  years  acres  are  destroyed  on 
account  of  their  not  bearing  fruit.  This  happens  after  a  wet 
autumn,  which  causes  the  plants  to  grow  into  leaf  without 
forming  flower  buds,  and  this  occurs  oftenest  on  light  land. 
In  the  strawberry  season  market  gardeners  provide  them- 
selves with  thousands  of  pottles,  called  quarts.  These  are 
formed  of  white  fir,  or  laths  split  up  very  thinly.    The  length 
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of  the  London  pottle  is  11  inches.  The  inside  diameter  at 
the  bottom  is  an  inch,  but  it  gradually  enlarges  until  it  is  3| 
inches  wide  at  the  top,  which  is  finished  with  a  handle  rising 
about  4  inches  above  the  rim.  This  pottle  properly  filled 
with  fiuit  ought  to  weigh  from  12  to  14  ounces.  For  the 
first  early  strawberries,  what  are  called  pint  pottles  are  used. 
These  are  the  same  size  at  the  bottom  as  those  just  men- 
tioned ;  but  they  are  only  7  inches  long,  and  not  quite  3 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  finishing  with  a  handle  2  inches 
high.  They  hold,  when  filled,  about  from  4  to  6  ounces  of 
finit.  "  Punnets "  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
pottles.  They  hold  }  lb.,  1  lb.,  2  lbs.  and  upwards,  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  wanted. 

Considerable  skill  is  exercised  in  what  is  termed  "  topping 
up  of  a  pottle,"  so  as  to  give  to  its  top  the  form  of  a  cone. 
The  first  row  of  fruit  sits  partly  on  the  rim,  and  exhibits  its 
best  broad  side  half  way  round  the  pottle.  The  next  row 
occupies  the  bosom  of  the  last,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  The 
other  side  of  the  pottle  is  then  "  put  up  "  in  the  same  way, 
and  when  well  done  the  fruit  is  not  easily  displaced ;  the 
pottles  are  then  sent  off  to  market  in  light  spring  vans,  which 
hold  two  tiers  of  light  white  wicker  baskets ;  the  latter  con- 
tain 36  pottles,  but  in  the  case  of  the  best  fruit  these  baskets 
are  divided  by  first  putting  in  a  layer  of  1  lb.  punnets,  and 
then  a  division,  filling  up  with  punnets.  The  supply  for  the 
shops  is  conveyed  to  them  by  Welsh  or  Irish  women,  who 
carry  them  on  their  heads ;  these  women  being  paid  for  every 
journey  they  make,  earn  a  good  deal  of  money  at  this  occu- 
pation, in  which  they  often  walk  48  miles  a  day,  i.  e.,  three 
times,  say,  from  Isleworth,  and  three  times  back.  This  is, 
however,  hard  work,  which  I  hope  some  day  to  see  performed 
by  the  cheap  steamboats  which  now  ply  so  plentifully  up 
and  down  the  Thames. 

Market  gardeners  exercise  much  ingenuity,  in  order  to  se- 
cure early  fruit,  such  as  planting  closely  in  beds,  and  placing 
frames  over  them  early  in  the  spring ;  taking  up  plants  with 
good  balls  and  putting  them  into  frames,  in  a  little  bottom 
heat ;  as  well   as   planting  at    the  foot  of  old   walls,   &c. 
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They  have  also  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  to  forward  the  ripening 
out  of  doors,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  fruit  clean,  without  en- 
couraging insects.  Among  the  materials  used  for  this  pur- 
pose may  be  mentioned  slates,  tiles,  flints,  boards,  &c. ;  but 
the  great  fault  of  all  these  is,  that  they  breed  and  harbor 
insects,  whilst  they  cook  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  rendering 
it  spongy  and  acid.  All  those  contrivances  have  been  aban- 
doned, in  order  to  give  place  to  the  much  more  sensible  and 
economical  plan  of  mulching  with  litter,  which  answers  every 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  perfectly. 

For  private  growers,  terraces  faced  with  burrs,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Chronicle  for  last  year,  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  found  everything  that  could  be  desired.  By  plant- 
ing close  behind  the  burrs,  the  latter  running  east  and  west, 
the  fruit  would  hang  over  the  burr  without  touching  it,  and 
so  circumstanced  would  experience  all  the  benefit  arising 
from  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  would  ripen  much 
earlier  than  it  otherwise  would  do,  in  addition  to  which  the 
free  play  of  air  round  it  would  give  it  a  very  superior  flavor. 
This  plan  reminds  me  of  our  native  banks,  where  the  straw- 
berry grows  wild,  and  from  which  such  high  flavoured  fruit 
is  obtained,  especially  where  the  situation  faces  the  sun.  In 
small  places  within  the  sight  of  windows,  such  strawberry 
terraces  would  not  only  be  useful  but  might  be  made  very 
ornamental  and  agreeable  to  look  at. 

Water-Cresses. — When  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  came 
home  from  circumnavigating  the  globe,  among  the  first  things 
he  asked  for  were  Water-Cresses,  so  highly  did  he  value 
them  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  and  so  important  did  he  con- 
sider them  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  relating  to  the 
animal  economy,  that  he  presented  one  of  our  water-cress 
growers  for  Covent  Gkuxien  with  a  Banksian  Medal,  in  order 
to  encourage  him  in  carrying  out  their  cultivation.  I  am 
sorry  to  state,  however,  that  notwithstanding  this,  and  al- 
though the  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  therefore  easily 
cultivated,  it  is  not  half  so  extensively  grown  as  it  should 
be,  there  being  only  about  four  or  five  producers  of  it  for  the 
London  markets,  the  main  supplies  for  which  are  obtained 
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from  Springhead,  Gravesend,  £ent ;  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex ; 
and  from  two  or  three  places  in  Hertfordshire.  The  Grares- 
end  and  Waitham  Abbey  cress  grounds  are  far  the  best, 
more  attention  being  paid  in  these  than  in  other  places  to  its 
cultivation ;  this  is  apparent  in  the  robust  and  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  stem,  as  well  as  in  the  leaf,  which  is  broad,  and 
has  a  brownish-green  aspect.  The  supply  of  cresses  to  Cov- 
ent  Garden  every  market  morning,  according  to  Mr.  Steptoe, 
an  old  herbalist  there,  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  600  dozen 
small  bunches.  In  the  height  of  the  growing  season  every 
greengrocer  buys  them  for  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  but  the 
great  consumers  of  this  useful  herb  are  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  who  get  them  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  street 
venders,  who  purchase  20  times  as  much  as  the  greengrocers  ; 
and  by  taking  so  many  they  not  only  obtain  them  cheaper  in 
the  first  instance,  but  when  they  get  them  home  they  make 
every  m.arket  bunch  into  two  or  three,  and  in  this  way  pick 
up  a  tolerable  living.  Cheap,  however,  as  water-cresses  are 
admitted  to  be,  I  consider  them  much  too  dear ;  and  there  is 
room  for  spirited  individuals  to  form  new  cress  grounds,  not 
the  beds  of  small  rivulets,  but  regular  plantations  on  large 
slopes,  with  the  land  cut  into  canals,  similar  to  the  lamb 
grounds  in  many  places.  There  is  one  of  those  early  grass- 
producing  contrivances  at  Mistley  Hall,  nearly  two  miles  in 
extent,  and  occupying  about  30  acres.  This  large  space  is 
capable  of  being  all  flooded  at  once,  and  for  any  length  of 
time.  Now  this  is  the  kind  of  cress  ground  that  I  would 
recommend,  and  in  such  a  place  cresses  should  be  regularly 
planted,  and  as  much  attention  paid  to  their  growth  as  to 
that  of  any  other  plant.  In  this  way,  instead  of  the  grass 
and  rubbish  choked  article  now  sold  us,  we  would  have  cress 
at  least  as  fine  again  as  that  we  at  present  receive. 

I  consider  that  no  gentleman's  establishment  is  perfect 
without  its  water-cress  plantation.  There  is  hardly  a  park 
which  cannot  boast  of  one  of  those  crystal  streams  for  which 
our  country  is  famous,  and  a  small  piece  could  easily  be  en- 
closed and  protected  from  cattle  for  cresses ;  but  there  should 
be  the  mesuos  of  shutting  the  river  oflf  in  case  of  floods  and 
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heavy  storms.  The  artificial  canal  system  mentioned  above 
would,  however,  answer  best ;  for  dioods  and  heavy  waters 
might  then  pass  on  in  their  natiiral  course  without  distiu'bing 
the  cress  beds.  If  this  plan  cannot  be  followed,  then  plant 
the  bed  of  some  stream,  driving  down  stakes  or  laying  large 
stones,  so  as  to  impede  or  lessen  the  force  of  the  current. 
They  would  not  be  so  fine  produced  in  this  way,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  would  be  plentiful  enough  to  answer  every 
purpose  of  a  small  family.  Of  this  I  am  certain  that  no 
gentleman  would  object  to  have  a  water-cress  bed  for  the  use 
of  his  table,  knowing  its  produce  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  purifiers  of  the  blood  and  the  very  king  of  salads ; 
and  as  far  as  the  London  markets  are  concerned,  I  am  sure 
that  if  10,000  bunches  more  than  they  already  receive  were 
brought  every  market  morning  they  would  all  be  sold. 

In  forming  plantations,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
strong  planks  to  walk  upon,  a  few  inches  higher  than  the 
plants,  so  as  not  to  trample  on  the  latter,  nor  get  wet-footed 
in  picking  them.  In  case  of  frost,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  plenty  of  water  at  command,  in  order  to  cover  the 
plants  well.  The  latter  should  always  be  raised  from  seeds, 
as,  managed  in  this  way,  they  do  not  "run "  so  soon,  and  by 
sowing  at  different  seasons,  we  might  have  fine  young  cresses 
all  the  year  round.  "  But,"  I  hear  some  one  say,  "  you  have 
provided  for  the  wants  of  the  wealthy,  whfere  is  the  ama- 
teur's bed  ?"  Well,  few  small  places  are  without  water,  and 
nothing  need  be  easier  than  to  introduce  it  into  a  nicely 
formed  trench,  two  or  three  feet  broad,  and  to  plant  the 
cresses.  This  trench  might  be  hooped  over,  and  covered 
with  roses,  or  some  favorite  creeper,  and  I  imagine  few  spots 
in  the  garden  would  be  found  more  useful  or  ornamental. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  idea  struck  me  that  water- 
cresses  might  be  cooked  like  the  tops  of  radishes,  and  that 
they  would  make  a  useful  addition  to  our  delicate  culinary 
vegetables.  I  therefore  tried  the  experiment.  The  first  time 
I  cooked  the  stems  and  leaves  together.  They  required  but 
a  few  minutes'  boiling,  but  the  leaves  were  done  long  before 
the  stems.     The  secomd  time  I  had  the  leaves  only,  with  a 
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small  proportion  of  the  top  stem,  boiled  in  a  little  salt,  and 
the  result  was  a  very  delicate  dish ;  but,  like  spinach,  it  takes 
a  good  basketful  to  make  one.  For  invalids  and  impaired 
constitutions,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  prove  a  first  rate 
vegetable. 

Is  Market  Gardening  Profitable  ? — To  this  question 
only  an  approximate  answer  can  be  given,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  at  the  truth  of  the  matter.  An  acre  of 
early  cabbages  on  the  best  land,  18  inches  apart,  in  rows  20 
inches  asunder,  would  contain  about  17,000  plants  or  so, 
which,  if  all  sold  at  Id,  each  (and  good  early  cabbages  fetch 
more  than  that,)  would  realize  about  70/. ;  but  then  more  or 
less  of  them  always  fetch  a  much  lower  sum,  and,  therefore, 
we  must  descend  in  our  scale  of  prices.  The  above  number 
at  9d.  per  dozen  would  fetch  about  50/.,  at  6d.  per  dozen 
about  36/.,  and  at  3d.  per  dozen  about  18/. ;  an  acre  of  early 
white  cos  lettuces,  grown  after  celery  upon  the  richest  land, 
a  foot  apart  each  way,  would  realize  1^.  per  score  of  22  to 
the  score,  and  if  aU  sold  at  the  above  price,  the  aggregate 
sum  would  be  90/.,  but,  like  the  cabbages,  many  are  sold  for 
much  lower  prices.  Then  after  cabbage  or  lettuce  take  cel- 
ery. Some  plant  this  in  rows  4  feet  distant,  while  others 
place  it  6  and  6  feet  apart,  and  if  large  fine  heads  are  desired 
the  plants  ought  to  be  10  inches  asunder  in  the  rows — say 
8000  plants  to  an  acre.  This  number,  at  Id.  each,  would 
fetch  about  66/. ;  but  like  other  crops,  if  early  and  fine,  they 
fetch  15d.  and  18d.  per  dozen,  and  there  is  always  an  inter- 
mediate crop  of  lettuce  or  cole  worts  to  come  off  before  the 
celery  wants  moulding  up.  This  intermediate  crop  will  fetch 
about  6/.,  so  that  the  average  receipts,  of  an  acre  may  be  set 
down  at  90/. 

The  expenses  involved  in  the  production  of  cabbage  and 
celery  crops,  which  occupy  the  acre  nearly  16  months,  are  as 
follows: — Trenching  an  acre,  about  2/.  lO^.;  30  loads  of 
manure,  at  75.  6d.  each,  say  12/. ;  dunging  the  trenches  for 
celery,  say  6/. ;  planting  the  crops,  IL  Bs. ;  seeds  of  various 
things,  10^. ;  hoeing  several  times,  2/.  IO5, ;  rent  9/. ;  tithes 
lOs.;  clearing  off  the  several  crops,  say  4/.;  washing  and 
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packing  of  produce,  moulding  up  celery,  &c.,  Al ;  horses, 
waggons,  carts,  carters,  market  fees,  &.c.,  about  3/.  IO5. 
Total,  about  45/. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  garden  which  contains  60  acres 
of  choice  fruit  trees,  whose  blossoms  were  all  destroyed  by 
frost  during  three  consecutive  years.  Now,  on  these  60 
acres,  the  same  expenses  are  incurred  every  year,  whether 
they  bring  forth  fruit  or  not ;  so  that  taking  this  loss,  that  of 
broccoli  from  frost,  and  other  things,  into  consideration,  the 
profits  of  the  market  gardener  are  not  so  large  as  at  first 
sight  they  would  appear.  No  doubt,  in  favorable  seasons, 
they  make  a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  but  owing  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate,  the  introduction  of  duty  free  foreign 
procluctions,  and  the  fluctuation  of  prices,  this  desideratom 
is,  at  least,  rendered  very  precarious.  We  have  few  instances, 
indeed,  on  record,  of  market  gardeners  becoming  rich.  By 
means  of  perseverance  and  great  industry,  however,  they 
manage  to  live  comfortably,  and  effect  much  good  in  the 
country,  by  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  labor ;  but  as 
I  have  just  shown,  the  profits  of  the  occupation  are  small. 

I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation  for  the  supply  of  the  various  London  markets, 
and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  is,  that  about  12,000  acres 
are  occupied  by  vegetables,  and  about  5000  by  fruit  trees. 
These  lie  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Hert- 
ford, and  Bedford,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames ;  and 
Kent,  and  Surrey,  on  the  south  side ;  and  some  35,000  peo- 
ple are  employed  on  them.  But  this  is  not  taking  into 
account  those  more  distant  counties  which,  by  fits  and  starts, 
send  up  the  produce  of  acres  of  turnip  tops,  cabbages,  peas, 
and  other  things ;  while  hundreds  of  acres  in  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire  are  employed  in  growing  early  potatoes,  broccoli, 
peas,  &c.,  which  reach  London  by  rail. 

In  writing  these  papers,  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  stear  clear  of  mentioning  names  of  vegetables, 
knowing  well  the  labyrinth  into  which  such  a  subject  would 
lead  me ;  for  their  aliases  are  endless.  Besides,  what  will 
suit  one  soil  will  not  suit  another,  and  the  march  of  improve- 
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ment  13  so  rapid  that  sorts  highly  valued  to-day  will  be 
thought  less  of  to-morrow,  and  will  ultimately  disappear  al- 
together to  make  room  for  more  valuable  kinds.  These 
then  axe  some  of  my  reasons  for  not  mentioning  varieties. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  tha^t  some  benefit  may  have  been 
derived  from  what  I  have  written  on  the  subject  of  market 
gardening ;  and  although  a  few  errors  may  have  crept  in,  I 
hope  &at  on  the  whole  they  may  have  given  satisfaction. 

This  paper  concludes  Mr.  Cuthill's  series  of  articles  upon 
market  gardening  around  London ;  and  we  believe  their  peru- 
sal will  confirm  all  we  said  in  our  prefatory  remarks.  They 
show  a  system  of  thorough  cultivation  which  can  only  be 
effected  in  the  manner  he  names,  viz.,  by  deep  and  frequent 
trenching,  and  liberal  manuring ;  to  rely  upon  an3rthing  else 
than  these,  the  market  gardener  around  London  could  not 
pay  the  rent  and  labor  of  his  land. 

We  trust  these  papers  have  awakened  attention  to  the 
importance  of  trenching ;  if  they  have  not,  anything  which 
we  could  say  upon  this  point  would  fail  to  do  so.  It  is  the; 
key  to  all  successful  cultivation. — Ed. 


Art.  in.  Descriptions  of  Three  Varieties  of  P^earSy  with 
Engravings  of  the  Fruit  By  B.  Desportes,  Angers, 
France. 

In  our  last  volume  (XYI,  p.  489,)  we  presented  our  readers 
with  a  communication  from  M.  Desportes,  describing  three 
new  varieties  of  pears ;  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presentr 
ing  the  descriptions  of  three  other  varieties  of  recent  intro- 
duction to  our  collections,  and  one  of  which,  the  La  Juive^. 
has  not  yet,  we  believe,  fruited  here.  We  are  gratified  to- 
add,  that  M.  Desportes  will  keep  us  informed  of  all  the  new 
sorts  of  merit,  which  are  introduced  to  the  extensive  col- 
lections at  Angers,  as  soon  as  they  are  fully  proved. — ^Ed.. 

VOL.  XVII. — vo.  XI.  63 
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Dear  Sir, — ^I  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  you  the  out- 
lines and  the  descriptions  of  some  new  pears,  which  have 
fruited  on  the  specimen  trees  in  M.  Andre  Leroy's  nursery  at 
Angers,  (France.)  If  you  find  them  worthy  of  insertion  in 
your  estimable  journal,  please  do  so. 

1.     Bzubbb'  St.  Nicolas. 

Fruit,  large,  long,  pyriform,  but  not  uniformly  shaped; 
8tem^  large,  irregular,  stout  at  the  base,  curved ;  Skin,  gray. 


Fig,  51,  Bewrri  8t.  NicUaM, 

shaded  with  yellow  spots  towards  the  stem,  and  with  flpeckles 
towards  the  eye,  lightly  colored  on  the  sunny  side ;  Fleshy 
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white,  very  nice,  very  melting,  buttery;  water  abundant, 
sugary,  perfumed,  and  highly  flavored. 

It  is  a  very  excellent  pear,  not  surpassed  in  quality  by  any 
other.  Ripens  about  15th  September.  It  was  raised  in  the 
garden  of  St.  Nicolas,  at  Angers,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 


FSg,  08.    SaitU  Mtekoil  Arehangi, 

2.     Saint  Michael  Archange. 

FruUj  of  middle  size,  long,  regularly,  but  sometimes  un- 
dulatedi  pyriform ;   Skiuj  very  slight,  yellowish  gray  and 
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green  spotted;  Fleshy  greenish  white,  nice,  very  melting, 
buttery ;  water  abundant,  agreeably  perfumed,  and  deliciously 
aromatized. 

This  very  excellent  pear  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  season ; 
ripens  end  of  September  and  October. 

3.     La  Juivjc. 

Fruity  pyriform ;  Stem^  short,  stout,  inserted  at  the  surfoce  ; 
Skiuy  slight,  yellow  colored,  sprinkled  with  gray  specks  and 
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lines  ;  Fleshy  yellowish,  nice,  melting,  buttery,  juicy ;  water 
very  abundant.  A  very  delicious  pear ;  first  rate.  Ripening  in 
September  and  October.  Vigorous  tree,  pyramidal  shaped, 
straight  branched. 

AngerSy  France,  September  2,  1861, 
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Art.  IY.    Pamological  Gossip. 

The  Pomolooical  Discussion  at  Rochester. — ^In  our  last 
number  we  briefly  noticed  the  pomological  discussion  which 
took  place  at  Rochester,  during  the  week  of  the  Fair  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  gave  the  results  of 
the  discussion  upon  the  Hawley,  Northern  Spy  and  Wagoner 
apples.  Our  notice,  however,  was  not  complete,  as,  since 
then,  some  further  debate  has  been  published  in  the  Rural 
New  Yorker,  upon  two  other  varieties,  viz.,  the  Melon  and 
Early  Joe.  We  therefore  embrace  the  opportunity  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  discussion  upon  the  several  kinds,  and 
the  decision  of  the  meeting  upon  the  last  two  varieties  above 
named. 

Hawley. — ^Mr.  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  said  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  the  object  of  these  meetings  should  be  to  deter- 
mine something  for  the  government  of  fruit  growers  in  rela- 
tion to  soils  as  well  as  the  species  [varieties]  of  fruits.  His 
reading  on  the  subject  had  been  extensive,  but  he  had  been 
unable  to  form  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  soils,  localities, 
ice.  best  for  particular  fruits.  If,  in  the  discussion  of  these 
things,  each  would  state  his  own  experience  as  to  soils,  &c., 
it  would  better  satisfy  people  who  are  engaged  in  cultivating 
fruit,  and  be  more  profitable. 

J.  W.  Bissell  moved  the  Hawley  is  a  first-class  apple,  but 
should  be  grown  on  heavy  soil. 

Mr.  Barry  thought  there  had  not  been  sufficient  evidence 
on  this  point.  He  had  seen  fine  crops*  of  it  on  light  soil. 
Two  trees  on  different  soil  might  present  different  results. 
We  need  a  variety  and  a  good  many  facts  before  settling  upon 
the  soil  required  for  its  growth. 

Mr.  Frost,  of  Chemung,  said  this  variety  had  been  grown 
near  Binghampton,  upon  light  gravelly  soil,  and  it  was  highly 
esteemed  there.     The  crops  were  firequently  heavy. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Bissell  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  we  gave  ia  our  last  number,  page  467. 
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[We  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Allen  attaches  too 
much  importance  to  the  particular  composition  of  soils  suited 
to  particular  sorts  of  fruit,  and  the  facts,  as  stated  above,  seem 
to  support  our  view  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Bissell  offered  a  mo- 
tion that  "  it  should  be  grown  on  a  heavy  soil."  Mr.  Barry 
states  that  he  has  seen  ^<  very  fine  crops  on  a  light  soil."  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  are  nurserymen  of  experience,  and  ought 
to  know  something  about  it.  The  truth  is,  that  locality  does 
have  a  material  influence  upon  trees,  and  in  most  instances, 
where  we  hear  that  they  do  not  thrive  or  do  well,  and  the 
fault  is  laid  to  the  soil,  it  belongs  rather  to  the  locality,  which 
may  be  exceedingly  wet  or  exceedingly  dry,  ^  or  subject  to 
these  two  extremes  alternately.  But  let  the  subsoil  be  right, 
neither  subject  to  over-saturation  or  too  great  aridity,  and  it 
matters  little  what  the  surface  soil  is,  provided  it  is  deqf,  todl 
^trenched  or  pulverized,  and  judiciously  manured.  We  might 
give  abundant  evidence  of  this,  but  have  not  the  time  or 
space  now.] 

Northern  Spy. — Col.  Hodge,  of  BuflFalo,  was  sorry  to  hear 
it  remarked  that  the  Northern  Spy  would  prove  a  failure.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  upon  a  rich  soil  and  with  good  culti- 
vation, it  had  succeeded  admirably. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Allen  said  he  had  gone  into  the  raising  of  the 
Northern  Spy  pretty  extensively.  He  put  the  trees  into  stiflf 
soil,  part  clay  and  gravel.  They  disappointed  him  in  not 
bearing  early.  The  other  day,  however,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  the  fine  growth  the  Spy  had  made  in  comparison  with 
other  kinds.  He  intended  to  go  into  their  cultivation  largely. 
The  tree  is  apt  to  get  a  bushy  head.  Last  spring  he  thinned 
them  out,  and  found  great  benefit  from  it.  If  people  would 
cultivate  their  orchards  as  well  as  they  do  their  potatoes  they 
would  find  the  Northern  Spy  one  of  the  best  apples  grown. 

Mr.  Langworthy  thought  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
our  being  deceived  yet  as  to  the  Northern  Spy.  The  expe- 
rience had  been  with  young  trees.  In  Bloomfield  he  had 
seen  some  quite  inferior  firuit  of  this  kind.  They  had  no 
distinctive  flavor,  and  their  chief  excellence  was  their  fair 
size,  freedom  from  blotch  and  warts,  and  their  long  keeping. 
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Mr.  Allen  asked  if  the  orchards  in  Bloomfield  were  well 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Bissell  replied,  that  they  were  old,  and  overgrown  with 
suckers.  The  only  wonder  was,  that  there  should  be  any 
firuit  on  them  at  all.  In  Mendon  there  were  trees  fifteen 
years  old,  that  bear  uniformly  well. 

Mr.  Hooker  said,  the  test  of  an  apple  should  be  applied  in 
its  season.  He  thought  there  was  no  apple  that  suited  more 
generally  in  its  season. 

Mr.  Barry  concurred  in  the  last  remark.  He  bad  seen 
them  in  high  condition  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Macedon,  thought  it  would  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  the  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Allen  regarded  it  as  an  objection,  that  the  Spy  was 
tardy  in  bearing.  The  perfume  of  this  apple  was  very  pun- 
gent, a  single  one  sometimes  perfuming  a  large  room  with  its 
delightful  scent. 

Mr.  Langworthy  said  the  perfume  of  the  Spy  was  Wholly 
in  the  skin,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  flavor  of  this 
apple. 

Mr.  Allen's  motion,  which  we  gave  in  out  last,  was  then 
agreed  to. 

[It  is  no  wonder  that  cultivators  are  puzzled  to  learn  the 
merits  of  this  fine  apple.  Three  years  ago  it  was  said  that 
<<  only  seventeen  barrels  out  of  ninety  were  found  fit  for  market." 
And  now  Mr.  Langworthy  states,  that  the  only  good  qualities 
of  the  Spy  are  its  ^^fair  size,  freedom  from  blotch  and 
warts  P^  As  to  the  perfume  of  the  Northern  Spy  being 
wholly  in  the  skin,  we  should  like  to  see  any  apple  which 
had  much  perfume  after  its  skin  was  taken  off.] 

Wagoner. — ^Mr.  Barry  said  this  apple  had  obtained  a  high 
reputation  throughout  the  country.  He  had  been  to  Perm 
Yan  to  see  the  old  tree,  to  ascertain  its  qualities,  and  he  found 
some  fine  specimens.  As  compared  with  the  Northern  Spy 
and  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  he  regarded  it  as  inferior  in  some 
respects.    It  keeps  until  May,  and  the  tree  bears  well. 

Mr.  Thomas  had  seen  some  fine  specimens,  but  wished  for 
further  information. 
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Mr.  Frost  said  the  tree  grew  finely,  yielding  unifomdy 
good  fruit,  and  was  a  long  keeper.  He  had  tested  it  with 
the  Spy,  and  gave  the  preference  to  the  Wagener,  in  respect 
to  flavor  and  fineness  <^  the  grain. 

Mr.  Bissell  thought  the  test  not  a  fair  c^,  because  the  Spy 
was  not  mature  at  the  season  of  the  Wagener. 

Mr.  Allen  gave  the  history  of  this  apple.  He  would  not, 
perhaps,  call  it  a  first  rate  apple,  but  as  a  good  apple  of  high 
quality  for  its  season.  The  knowledge  of  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient yet  to  admit  of  a  more  decided  opinioiL 

After  some  further  discussion,  of  no  particular  reference  to 
this  apple,  the  vote  was  passed  which  we  have  already  given. 

Melon. — ^Mr.  Barry  regarded  this  as  the  best  of  all  apples. 
He  had  taken  specimens  to  Europe,  and,  on  all  hands,  it  had 
been  received  with  great  favor.  Many  who  grew  apples  ex* 
tensively,  said  they  did  not  know  that  a  variety  of  such  ten* 
demess  and  fine  texture,  existed.  The  tree  is  a  poor  grower, 
but  a  good  bearer.  It  keeps  till  May,  and  may  be  eaten  all 
winter.  As  to  the  soil  best  suited  to  it  be  could  not  say; 
but  he  considered  a  good  substantial  loam  best 

Mr.  Smith  endorsed  all  that  Mr.  Barry  said.  Its  great 
beauty,  and  other  desirable  qualities,  should  give  it  a  place  in 
every  (»chard.  It  is  so  delicate,  however,  that  it  is  apt  to  be 
injured  in  gathering,  so  as  to  jvevent  its  IcHig  keeping. 

Mr.  Allen  thought  it  might  be  recommended  as  a  good  ap- 
ple for  family  use,  as  far  as  tested.  After  some  further  dis- 
cuflsion,  it  was  considered  <^  as  a  first  rate  iq;>ple,  as  reqi^ects 
flavor,  and  general  good  qualities,  and  that  it  is  an  excdlent 
fruit  for  family  use." 

[We  do  not  wish  to  be  h3rpercritical,  but  to  what  other 
purpose  would  the  meeting  put  a  good  apple  to  but  <<  family 
use  ?"  We  think  if  the  last  ten  words  of  the  above  resolve 
had  been  omitted  it  would  have,  at  least,  shown  a  better  taste.] 

Early  Joe. — ^Mr.  Langworthy's  opinion  of  this  i^ple  was, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  first  rate  September  apples.  It  ripens 
in  the  peach  season,  and  was,  therefore,  not  valuable.  It  is 
a  fine  apple  in  all  respects,  and  a  good  bearer.  For  richness 
and  delicacy  he  regarded  it  excellent. 
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Mr.  Thomas  spoke  well  of  the  fruit*  In  its  prime  it  was 
excellent,  but  it  must  be  eaten  by  a  chronometer,  from  the 
tree. 

Mr.  Bissell  recommended  every  one  to  have  one  or  two 
trees  of  this  apple. 

Col.  Hodge  regarded  it  as  a  very  good  apple,  and  coincided 
with  what  had  been  said  of  it. 

Mr.  Langworthy  moved  that  it  be  recommended  as  a  good 
apple  for  limited  cultivation  and  family  use,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

[Our  Rochester  friends  appear  to  be  jealous  of  our  Boston 
reputation  as  a  city  of  '<  notions."  For  certainly  that  must 
be  only  a  notion^  and  a  queer  one,  which  denounces  an  apple 
as  <^  not  valuable,"  because  it  ripens  in  the  '^  peach  season;" 
From  this  are  we  to  infer  that  no  fruit  is  eaten  in  Rochester 
in  September  but  peaches  ?  Taking  this  as  a  rule,  the  Bart- 
lett  pear  is  '^  not  valuable,"  for  it  ripens  when  peaches  are  in 
the^heighth  of  perfection.  Yet,  in  our  Boston  market,  Wil- 
liams and  Porter  apples  command  ^2  to  $3,  and  Bartlett  pears 
$5,  per  bushel ;  and  extra  fine  specimens  much  higher  prices. 
The  able  chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  in  his  last  annual  report,  particu- 
larly alludes  to  the  paucity  of  fine  September  apples,  and 
truly  remarks,  that  ^'  we  need,  among  others,  an  apple  suited 
to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  general  cultivation,  and  of  supe- 
rior quality,  to  succeed  the  Early  Harvest."  Just  the  time 
when  it  is  said  apples  are  <<  not  valuable." — En.] 

Pear  Blight — The  further  discussion  related  to  the  peai: 
blight,  and  curculio,  but  nothing  new  was  elicited. 

Mr.  Thomas  believed  the  disease  contagious.  His  remedy 
was  the  knife. 

Mr.  Hooker  supported  Mr.  Thomas's  views.  He  said  he 
believed  some  varieties  of  the  apple  more  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease than  others,  and  so  of  the  pear. 

Mr.  Barry's  impression,  after  much  experience,  was,  that  it 
was  caused  by  insects.  One  strong  evidence  of  this,  he  said, 
was,  that  not  only  the  pear,  but  the  thorn,  quince,  and  med- 
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lar,  were  alike  attacked  by  the   "blight."    The  knife  he 
thought  was,  and  is,  the  best  remedy  yet  known. 

Dr.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  remarked  that  the  disease  some- 
times attacked  the  tree  below  the  ground.  What  avail  then 
will  the  knife  be  ?  The  Passe  Colmar,  and  Seckel^  are  more 
subject  to  the  blight  than  other  varieties. 

Mr.  Barry  offered  a  resolution,  "  that  we  look  with  favor 
upon  the  theory  that  the  pear  blight  is  the  work  of  an  in- 
sect."   6  ayes ;  16  noes. 

Curculio. — Mr.  P^ee  had  tried  whitewashing  the  fruit, 
and  found  it  a  successful  preventive  against  the  attacks  of 
this  insect. 

Mr.  Hooker  said,  jarring  the  trees,  and  catching  the  curcn- 
lios  in  a  sheet,  was  a  very  effectual  remedy. 

Mr.  Thomas  said,  the  best  way  to  jar  a  tree  was  to  saw  off 
a  limb,  and  strike  the  end  with  a  hammer. 

Mr.  Allen  regaxded  the  "  jarring"  as  being  well  established ; 
.also,  that  poultry  and  pigs  were  good  preventives.  * 

Mr.  Barry  would  plant  plums  so  that  pigs  and  other  animals 
f[not  ttpo  legged  ones,  we  presume,]  may  have  access  to  the 
.trees,  so  as  not  to  injure  them. 

TSo  motion  was  made  in  regard  to  the  curculio. 

I&ouoH  AND  Rbadt  OR  Primate  Apple. — ^lu  OUT  volume 
for  1860  (XVI,  p.  460)  we  published  a  full  account  of  this 
new  and  fine  variety,  communicated  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Cowles,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  accompanied  the  same  with  an  en- 
graving of  the  fruit.  It  was  the  first  knowledge  we  had  of 
such  .an  apple,  and  we  supposed  it  to  be,  as  Mr.  Cowles 
stated,  a  new  seedling  which  originated  in  New  York,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Onondaga. 

But  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Cowles's  com- 
munication, Mr.  A.  Fahnestock,  now  of  Sjrracuse,  informed 
us  that  it  was  not  a  seedling  variety,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
very  well  ^known  and  considerably  disseminated  apple  through 
vOnondagafCounty,  and  was  called  the  Primate ;  and  he  kindly 
offered  to  ^communicate  what  he  knew  in  regard  to  it  for 
publication;  /but  for  some  cause,  at  that  time,  the  subject 
\was  overlooked,  and  it  was  not  until  a  few  weeks  since  that 
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Mr.  Fahnestock  fulfilled  his  promise,  sending  us,  ^t  the  same 
time,  three  or  four  dozen  of  the  apples  in  the  finest  condition. 
Mr.  Fahnestock's  letter  is  as  follows : — 

Dear  Sir : — ^As  we  failed  to  get  the  Primate  apple  at  Gren- 
eva  we  procured  them  at  Benton,  where  the  original  and 
first  grafting  was  done  by  Mr.  Lyman  Tubbs,  the  Eastern 
grafter,  who  brought  the  scions  from  the  East  with  him,  and 
grafted  them  on  a  farm  which  he  purchased  at  Benton.  We 
pgx)cured  the  specimens  we  now  sepd  you  fiK>m  these  trees. 
They  are  called  by  him  the  Harvest  apple.  They  were 
disseminated  afterwards  around  Benton,  Qeneya,  Brighton, 
near  Rochester,  and  in  Onondaga  county,  in  which  last  place 
Mr.  Cowles  saw  the  apple  and  concluded  it  was  a  seedling« 

The  oldest  trees  near  Benton  are  from  thirty  to  forty  years 
of  age,  and  are  the  largest  of  all  in  the  county.  Mr.  Lyman 
Tubbs  now  lives  in  Michigan,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  in 
Kalamazoo  city. 

Mr.  Peter  York,  at  Benton  Centre,  when  his  trees  came 
into  bearing,  called  it  the  ^^  Primate  apple,"  as  it  was  about 
the  first  and  best,  as  he  has  so  informed  us.  Mr.  Powers, 
near  Geneva,  also  had  his  trees  grafted,  and  when  they  came 
into  bearing  and  grafts  were  taken  firom  his  trees,  they  were 
called  the  ^^  Powers  apple."  These  apples  have  been  cul- 
tivated by  Mr.  York  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  by  Mr. 
Parsons  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  by  Deacon  Bronson 
twenty  years.  These  apples  commence  ripening  with  the 
Early  Harvest,  and  last  for  two  or  three  months ;  they  are 
more  mild  and  pleasant  and  oi  larger  size.  The  tree  is 
stocky,  upright,  with  a  broad,  deep  green,  heavy  leaf.  We 
hope  you  will  notice  this  fruit  as  it  deserves,  for  we  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  of  its  season,  both  in  size  and  quality. 
Our  fiirm  has  cultivated  this  apple  for  several  years,  and  we 
now  have  a  large  stock  of  fine  saleable  trees. 

Perhaps,  from  the  above,  you  may  be  able  to  find  out  what 
the  apple  is  and  the  true  name.  In  the  mean  time  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  called  the  Harvest  or  Primate  i^pi^e ;  per^ 
haps  the  latter  name  would  be  more  appropriate,  as  the  former 
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might  be  confounded  with  the  Early  Haivest,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  "  Primate."  Very  respectfully 
yours,  A.  Fahnestock.  Syracuse  Nursery,  Syracuse,  N,  Y., 
Sq}t  2d,  1851. 

We  are  glad  to, publish  the  above,  as  it  not  only  gives 
what  appears  to  be  a  correct  history  of  one  of  the  very  best 
apples,  but  fully  establishes  the  priority  of  the  name  of  ^<Pri- 
mate  "  over  that  of  Rough  and  Ready,  a  conmion-place  and 
objectionable  cognomen.  Mr.  Cowles,  undoubtedly,  was  not 
aware  that  the  variety  had  been  so  long  or  so  extensively 
cultivated,  or  he  would  not  probably  have  suggested  a  name. 
But  as  it  was  desirable  so  fine  a  fruit  should  be  made  known 
to  all  cultivators,  he  was  justified,  in  the  absence  of  a  full 
history  of  the  variety  and  a  knowledge  of  its  former  name, 
to  give  it  one  of  his  own.  If,  however,  Mr.  Fahnestock  is 
correct  in  his  statement,  it  must  now  be  set  aside  for  that 
of  "  Primate." 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  the  specimens  sent  us, 
came  fully  up  to  the  character  given  to  it  in  the  description 
referred  to  in  our  magazine.  It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
richest  of  our  early  apples ;  of  good  size,  fine  form  and  beau- 
tiful appearance,  and  certainly  the  tenderest  fleshed  apple  we 
have.  The  tree  bears  well,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  succession 
for  a  long  time. 

The  Walworth  Apple. — ^In  our  last  volume  (XVI,  p. 
541)  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  this  new  variety,  which 
originated  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  At  that  time  we  thought 
it  m^ht  prove  identical  with  the  Bailey  Spice,  another  apple 
which  originated  in  the  same  town.  This  year,  however, 
we  received  a  quantity  of  the  two  varieties,  the  Bailey  Spice, 
from  Mr.  Bailey,  and  the  Walworth  fix)m  Mr.  Battey,  and 
we  have  been  enabled  from  these  to  make  a  description  of 
the  former,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  difference  of  the 
two  sorts.  They  are  certainly  quite  distinct,  and  had  Mr. 
Bailey's  description  been  accurate,  even  without  the  speci- 
mens themselves,  we  should  not  have  supposed  they  might 
be  identical.     Had  he  said  that  the  Bailey  Spice  was  ribbed, 
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as  it  is  quite  promiQently,  it  would  have,  at  once,  prevented 
us  from  falling  into  such  an  eiror.  In  all  other  respects  the 
two  are  similar,  except  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  the  Wal- 
worth being  the  best. 

The  Walworth  we  shall  figure  in  our  next  volume.  In 
the  mean  time  we  would  state  that  it  is  a  superior  apple, 
bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Porter,  of  nearly  the  same 
form  and  color,  but  with  a  deeper  red  cheek,  which  renders 
it  even  more  beautiful  than  that  variety.  It  is  also  a  little 
later,  and  has  a  softer  and  more  tender  flesh  and  a  less  acid 
juice  than  the  Porter.  With  the  E!arly  Harvest,  Primate, 
Porter  *  and  Walworth,  not  to  mention  other  equally  as  fine 
apples,  a  succession  may  be  kept  up  from  the  ripening  of  the 
first  siunmer  sorts  until  the  fall  apples  become  abundant. 

Frederick  or  Wurtemburg  Pear. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  our  minds,  that  the  pear  so  long  confounded  with  the 
Capiaumont,  but  now  known  as  the  Frederick  of  Wurtem- 
burg, is  the  true  variety  raised  and  so  named  by  Tan  Mons. 
The  present  season,  however,  we  have  fruited  in  our  collec- 
tion another  and  distinct  pear  under  this  name,  and,  to  our 
taste,  a  better  pear  than  that,  in  the  best  condition  of  that 
variable  variety.  It  has  the  same  peculiar  beauty  of  the 
original  variety,  viz.,  a  rich  yellow  skin  heightened  by  a  deep 
vermilion  cheek ;  it  is  also  nearly  or  quite  as  lai^e.  In  point 
of  excellence  it  is  much  superior,  possessing  a  peculiarly  rich, 
sugary  and  aromatized  flavor,  scarcely  surpassed  by  our  very 
best  pears.  It  keeps  a  long  time,  and  specimens  gathered 
four  weeks  Iripened  off  finely,  showing  no  appearance  of 
decay  outwardly  or  inwardly.  The  flesh  is  firm,  yet  ex- 
ceedingly buttery,  melting  and  juicy.  Season,  September  to 
the  middle  of  October. 

Whatever  may  be  its  true  name,  it  is  a  variety  deserving 
of  extensive  cultivation ;  and  we  shall  describe  and  figure 
it  in  our  next  volume.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  be  able 
to  ascertain  its  correct  name,  as  a  continuation  of  its  present 
one  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  confusion  and  repeated  mistakes. 
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Am,  V.     On  the  Evils  of  indiscriminately  WcUering  Plants 
in  Pots  immediately  after  being  shifted.     By  H.  Bock. 

To  insert  cuttings  of  plants,  particularly  those  of  a  soft, 
woody  or  succulent  nature,  into  moist  materials,  before  the 
wounds  made  in  preparing  them  are  healed  over,  is  often 
attended  with  fatal  consequences,  from  the  moisture  finding 
its  way  into  the  pores  of  the  plant,  thereby  causing  putre- 
faction and  decay. 

The  woody  parts  of  plants  being  more  consolidated  and 
less  porous  than  their  roots,  are  altogether  less  calculated  to 
imbibe  an  undue  portion  of  moisture,  yet  we  find  that  even 
these  do  so  to  a  most  injurious  extent ;  therefore,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  roots  mutilated  and  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances  would  have  a  greater  chance,  from  their 
peculiar  organization,  to  suffer  from  such  a  cause ;  nor  can 
there  remain  a  doubt  that  they  do  so.  This  points  out  as 
most  injudicious,  the  practice  of  turning  plants  out  of  their 
pots,  reducing  their  balls,  as  the  case  may  be,  thereby  lacera- 
ting every  fibre,  and  placing  every  rootlet  in  a  worse  position 
than  a  cutting,  and  then  finishing  the  operation  by  giving  a 
good  drenching  of  water,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
must  make  dire  havoc  among  the  previously  reduced  chan- 
nels by  which  the  plant  receives  its  food. 

Such  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause  of  delicate  plants 
suffering  so  much  from  shifting,  of  the  check  they  receive 
unless  the  operation  be  carefully  performed,  and  consequent 
loss  of  time  in  recovering  from  its  effects.  Still  this  is  an 
every-day  practice,  that  has  descended  to  us  hallowed  by  the. 
customs  of  ages,  and  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities. 
Who  ever  heard  of  directions  for  shifting  or  potting  plants, 
that  did  not  end  thus  ? — Give  the  whole  a  good  watering  to 
settle  the  mould  in  the  pots,  and  the  operation  is  completed. 

After  shifting  or  transplanting  plants  in  hot  dry  weather, 
when  arid  atmosphere  causes,  by  excessive  evaporation,  an 
unusual  drain  upon  the  roots,  the  necessity  of  a  supply  will 
soon  become  apparent ;  and  administering  it  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  less  injurious  than  under  any  other,  from  tiie 
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activity  maintained  in  every  part  of  the  plant  rendering  stag- 
nation an  unlikely  occurrence.  But  even  then,  when  practi- 
cable, it  is  better  to  confine  them  in  a  close  moist  atmosphere, 
which,  with  water  over  head  and  shade,  will  enable  them 
to  exist  through  the  medium  of  the  leaves  until  growing  has 
commenced,  and  the  roots  are  in  a  condition  to  receive,  with- 
out injury,  the  necessary  supply. 

It  is,  however,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  heat,  vege- 
tation languid,  and  a  corresponding  danger  from  excess  of 
moisture,  that  such  precaution  is  most  required,  and  the  con- 
trary practice  most  hurtful.  Among  seedlings  of  tender  sorts 
the  mortality  from  such  maltreatment  is  truly  great;  and 
when  the  impossibility  of  transplanting  such  without,  in  some 
shape,  hurting  their  few  and  almost  unformed  spongeoles, 
scarcely  more  consolidated  than  the  fluid  in  which  they  are 
thoughtlessly  immersed,  is  considered,  their  certain  destruc- 
tion is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  advantages  these  derive 
from  the  treatment  described,  led  me  first  to  examine  more 
closely  what  I  deem  a  matter  of  much  importance. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  for  the  present,  I  may  here  add, 
that  the  injury  inflicted  by  such  treatment  is  not  confined  to 
plants  alone  ;  the  soil,  also,  is  oftentimes  irreparably  injured. 
It  has  been  placed  between  the  sides  of  the  pot  and  the  root- 
bound  ball  containing  the  plant,  where,  being  in  a  compara- 
tively loose  state,  it  receives  the  whole  of  the  water  that  is 
considered  sufficient  to  moisten  the  whole  mass ;  as,  where 
there  is  so  little  resistance,  it  is  as  effectually  repelled  by  the 
hard,  and  much  more  by  a  dry,  ball  as  by  the  sides  of  the 
pot.  This  reduces  what  has  been  added  to  the  condition  of 
a  puddle,  and  in  this  state  it  stands  a  good  chance  of  being 
baked  as  hard  as  a  brick.  At  all  events,  it  has  been  totally 
unfitted  to  afford  that  nourishment  to  the  plant  it  otherwise 
would  have  done.  Such  consequences  may  be  avoided  by 
applying  moisture  gradually ;  but  if  some  time  is  allowed  to 
elapse  there  is  not  so  much  to  fear,  even  from  the  usual  soak- 
ing, as  the  old  and  new  material  must,  in  the  interim,  have/ 
become  equally  dry  ;  a  state,  let  it  be  remembered,  indispen- 
sable to  the  thorough  incorporation  of  such  materials. 

Cushing^s  Gardens^  Watertown^  Mass.j  Sqpt  20,  1851. 
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Art.  I.  The  American  P<mtohgist ;  containing  Finely  Col- 
ored Drawings,  accompanied  by  letterpress  Descriptions  of 
Fruits  of  American  origin.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Brinckle, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.     No.  I.     Vol.  I.     Philadelphia :  1851. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  work,  published  by  Mr.  A.  Hoffy, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  same  style  as  the  Orchardists  Ccmr 
panion,  which  was  abandoned  after  the  fiAh  number,  but  dif- 
fers from  it  in  being  exclusively  devoted  to  fruits  of  American 
origin.  It  is  to  be  edited  by  our  correspondent,  Dr.  Brinckle, 
who  is  abundantly  able  to  do  justice  to  his  department  of  the 
work.  The  plates  are  drawn  on  stone,  by  Mr.  Hofly,  and 
are  colored  under  his  direction. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
works  of  this  description.  Our  Fruits  of  America  was  com- 
menced with  a  view  to  supply  information  of  this  kind,  and 
to  make  known  all  the  fruits  worth  growing,  both  of  foreign 
and  native  origin.  For  we -have  long  thought  it  important, 
and  indeed  absolutely  necessary,  to  have  some  better  guide 
than  mere  descriptions,. to  lead  us  out  of  the  confusion  into 
which  the  ^nomenclature  of  our  fruits  has  fallen. 

A  work  of  the  kind  of  Mr;  Hofly 's,  though  of  much  less  , 
importani^  than  one  which  embraces  the  foreign  firuits,  be- 
cause our  native  kinds  have  not  yet  become  encumbered  with 
synonymes,  is,  notwithstanding,  a  pleasant  contribution  to  our 
Pomological  literature.  It  is  interesting  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  many  choice  varieties  of  native  origin,  even 
before  we  may  have  seen  them  in  fruit. 

The  work  is  published  in  quarto  form,  and  each  number 
contains  ten  colored  plates,  and  ten  pages  of  letter  jvess.  It 
is  to  appear  not  oftener  than  once  in  three  months,  and  four 
numbers  complete  a  volume. 
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Art.  II.  A  Muck  Manual  for  Farmers,  By  Samuel  S, 
Dana.  1  vol.  12mo.,  pp.  346.  Third  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.     Lowell :  1851. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Dana's  Muck 
Manual,  which  we  reviewed  at  some  length  when  first  pub- 
lished in  1842.  What  we  said  then  we  may  repeat  now, 
that  it  is  a  valuable  work  to  the  agriculturist  and  horticul- 
turist. 

Of  the  additions  and  alterations  the  author  says,  in  his 
preface,  "  That  he  has  in  this,  presented  more  fully  the  results 
of  soil  analysis,  and  hopes  that  he  has  substantiated  the  posi- 
tion, that  there  is  great  uniformity  in  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  soil.  It  is  a  great  step.  Time  will  show  whether 
agriculture  is  to  be  still  further  benefited  by  chemical  analysis 
of  soil.  Too  much  has  ever  been  expected  from  this  appli- 
cation of  science,  and  the  disappointment  which  has  resulted 
has  led  some  of  the  most  sagacious  and  acute  agricultural 
chemists  to  declare  that  ^  soil  analysis  is  more  curious  than 
useful.'" 

It  is  gratifying  to  hear  of  such  an  admission  by  so  eminent 
a  chemist  as  Dr.  Dana.  For  one  would  judge,  to  see  the 
notices  in  some  of  our  agricultural  papers,  that  every  man's 
garden  was  made  of  an  entirely  different  soil,  so  different,  in- 
deed, that  nothing  will  grow  in  one,  which  will  produce  the 
most  abundant  crop  in  another.  "  Too  much  has  ever  been 
expected  from  this  application  of  science,"  says  Mr.  Dana, 
and  we  trust  this  will  be  borne  in  mind.  '' 

We  commend  the  volume  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in 
any  way  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  will  be 
found  a  valuable  aid  to  the  better  improvement  of  soils,  and 
the  application  of  manures. 

VOL.    XVII. ^NO.    XI.  65 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Akt.  L     QmuraL  wVbtioef. 

On  AgRIGULTITBAL   CHXinST&T,     ESPECIAIXT    in    BXLATION    to    TBI 

Mineral  Theory  of  Baron  Lisbio. — ^In  a  recent  article  in  the  Agii- 
cnltaral  Joornal,  Mr.  Pusey  had  qaoted  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes  and 
Dr.  OiJbert  w  being  conclusive  against  the  ^Mineral  Theory^  of  Baion 
Liebig,  which  aasertB  that  the  crops  on  the  farm  rise  and  fall  according  to 
the  supply  within  the  soil  of  the  mineral  constitnents  indicated  by  an  aml- 
ysis  of  the  ashes  of  the  plant  To  these  observations  of  Mr.  Pnsey,  Baron 
liebig  has  replied  lit  some  length  in  the  new  edition  of  his  '*  Letters  on 
Chemistry,"  just  published,  and  in  doing  so,  has  asserted  that  the  experi- 
ments alluded  to  are  without  value,  and  that  the  statements  of  the  autfaoiB 
could  only  be  made  in  ignorance  of  the  raiUmak  of  agricultural  practices  on 
the  large  scale.  The  authors  have  therefore  given  in  the  present  paper  an 
outline  of  their  investigations  in  agricultural  chemistiy;  comprising  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  experiments  in  the  field  on  the  growth  of  the  principal 
crops  entering  into  a  rotation,  as  well  as  on  the  chemistiy  of  the  feeding  of 
^Mmala^  aud  that  of  the  functional  actions  of  plants  generally,  in  relation  to 
Ae  soil  and  atmosphere :  in  connection  with  all  of  which  branches  much 
laWratory  labor  has  constantly  been  in  progress  since  the  commencement 
of  the  experiments  themselves  in  1843.  The  results  selected  by  Mr.  Lawea 
and  l>f.  Gilbert,  in  justification  and  illustration  of  their  views,  were  thoae  of 
the  field  experiments  on  wheat,  grown  continuously  on  a  previously  ex- 
hausted soil  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  in  each  season,  by  means  <^  many 
chemical  majwres  by  the  side  always  of  one  or  mcHre  plots  unmanured,  and 
one  manured  cootinaously  by  farm-yard  manure.  Some  of  the  results  thus 
obtained  were  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  from  which  it  appeared  that  mineial 
manures  had  seaicely  increased  the  produce  at  all  when  used  alone,  whilst 
die  efifectB  of  ammooiaeal  saUs  were  veiy  mariced,  even  when  repeated  year 
after  year  on  the  same  space  of  ground  finom  which  the  entire  crop-^com 
Mod  straw — ^had  been  removed.  Indeed,  in  this  way,  a  produce  bad  been 
attained  even  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  succeeding  years  of  the  experiment, 
exceeding  by  nearly  two-thirds  that  from  the  unmanured  plot  It  was  then 
shown  that  the  mineral  constituents  df  the  soil  continued  to  be  in  exee«» 
relatively  to  the  nitrogen  available  for  them  from  natural  sources.  Tba 
lustoiy  of  several  plots  was  then  traced  down  to  the  last  harvest  (1850,) 
and  it  was  argued  that  the  statements  assailed  by  Liebig,  viz.,  that  ammonia 
was  specially  adapted  as  a  ipanure  for  wheat,  was  fully  borne  out  when 
•peaking  of  agriculture  as  generally  practised  in  Great  Britain.  In  other 
words,  that  in  practice  it  was  the  defect  of  nitrogen  rather  than  of  the  min- 
eral constitaentB  that  fixed  the  limit  to  our  produce  of  com.  The  anthois 
next  called  attention  to  the  fiu;t  of  the  exhalation  of  nitrogen  by  growing 
plants,  as  proved  by  the  experiments  of  De  Saussure,  Daubeny,  and  Dnper, 
and  they  referred  to  some  experiments  of  their  own,  with  the  view  of  show- 
ing the  probability  that  there  is  more  of  the  nitrogen  derived  from  manme 
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given  off  during  the  growth  of  cereal  grauu  than  by  legominoas  and  other 
crops ;  and  hence  might  be  explained  the  great  demand  upon  nitrogeneoua 
manures  observed  in  the  growth  of  grain.  The  authors  suggested  that 
here  was  an  important  field  of  study,  and  that  we  have  in  the  facts  alluded 
to  much  that  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  success  of  a  rotation  of 
crops  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  the  restoration  of  tlie  balance  of  the 
organic  constituents  of  crops  was  attained  by  its  means,  rather  than  on  that 
of  their  mineral  constituents,  according  to  the  theory  of  Liebig ;  whilst  the 
means  adopted  to  secure  the  former  were  always  attended  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  the  latter.  Again,  Prof.  Liebig  has  quoted  the  processes  of  fal- 
lowing and  liming,  as  being  in  their  known  results  inconsistent  with  the 
views  of  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert ;  but  these  gentlemen  considered  that 
the  experiments  of  Mulder  and  of  Mr.  Way  on  the  properties  of  soils  jus- 
tified Ihem  in  supposing  that  the  processes  of  fallowing  and  liming  owed 
tiieir  efficacy  more  to  the  accumulation  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  from  natural 
sources,  than  to  that  of  available  mineral  constituents ;  the  latter  did,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  thus  accumulate  by  those  processes,  and  this  fact  should 
give  us  more  confidence  in  views  which,  on  independent  evidence,  supposed 
that  they  were  not  so  easily  liable  to  be  found  in  defect  in  relation  to  other 
necessary  supplies.  It  was  next  shown,  by  reference  to  what  happens  in 
actual  practice  as  generally  followed  in  Oreat  Britain,  where  com  and 
meat  constitute  almost  the  exclusive  exports  of  the  farm,  that  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  crops,  taken  collectively, — that  is,  as  shown  by  the 
analysis  of  their  ashes,  could  not  be  considered  as  exhausted :  of  these, 
however,  phosphoric  acid  was  lost  to  the  farm,  in  much  larger  proportion 
than  the  alkalies;  whilst  the  latter  would  generally,  by  the  combined 
agencies  of  disintegration  of  the  native  soil,  and  import  in  cattle  food,  be 
liable  to  diminution  in  but  a  very  insignificant  degree,  if  not  in  some  cases 
to  accumulation.  Practical  agriculture  had,  indeed,  decided  that  phos- 
phoric acid  must  be  returned  to  the  land  from  sources  external  to  the  farm 
itself, — ^viz.,  by  bones,  guano,  or  other  means.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
artificial  alkaline  manures  had  generally  been  found  to  fail  in  effect  In- 
deed, taking  into  carefbl  consideration  the  tendency  of  all  experience  in 
practical  agriculture,  ss  well  as  the  collective  results  of  a  most  laborious 
experimental  investigation  of  the  subject,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  labora- 
tory, it  was  the  authors'  deliberate  opinion  that  the  analysis  of  the  crop  is 
no  direct  guide  whatever  as  to  the  nature  of  the  manure  required  to  be 
provided  in  the  ordinary  course  of  agriculture,  from  sources  extraneous  to 
the  home  manures  of  the  farm, — ^tiiat  is  to  say,  by  artificial  manures.  Re- 
viewing, then,  the  actual  facts  of  practical  agjiculture,  the  authors  could  not 
agree  with  Baron  Liebig  when  he  asserted  that  our  grand  object  should  be 
to  attain  an  artificial  mixture  to  substitute  for  farm-yard  manure,  which  he 
admitted  to  be  the  universal  food  of  plants.  The  very  practice  of  agri^ 
culture  itself,  as  followed  in  this  country,  necessitates  the  production  of 
&im-yard  manure,  and  aU  our  calculations  should  be  made  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  use. — (Mr.  J.  B.  Lawu  and  Dr.  J.  H.  QUberl^  in  a  ptqter  rmd 
ft^re  iht  BrUM  AuoeiaHonfor  the  athanctmtiU  i^Sdenet.)  (Gwrd.  Chnm. 
p.  564, 1851.) 
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Cultivation  of  the  STai.wBER&T.— Mr.  Beach,  a  market  gardener 
at  loleworth,  having  surpriaed  every  one  this  year  with  hb  British  Qaeen 
Strawberries,  both  in  Covent  Garden,  at  Chiswick,  and  the  great  exhibition, 
they  having  been  not  only  extremely  large,  but  fine  in  flavor,  I  got  an  intro- 
duction to  him  in  London,  and  he  at  once  asked  me  to  go  down  with  him  to 
Isleworth,  and  see  his  place.  He  is  one  of  those  John  Bull  ready-witted 
class  of  men,  dark,  and  sun-burnt,  somewhere  about  55  years  of  age,  and 
looking  altogether  as.  if  he  had  spent  a  month  on  the  south  aide  of  the  Roc^ 
Mountains.  We  took  the  train  at  the  Waterloo  station,  and  turned  off  by 
what  is  called  the  loop  line,  at  Mortlake,  through  a  large  tract  of  market 
gardening  ground.  Mr.  B.'s  garden  lies  near  the  bottom  of  a  gentle  de- 
clivity, about  a  mile  from  Hounslow ;  there  is  a  large  pond  at  the  east  end 
of  his  land,  with  about  twenty  springs  continually  flowing  into  it,  and  this 
pond  affords  the  means  of  irrigating  the  whole  of  his  ground.  His  straw- 
berry land,  which  consists  of  about  ten  acres,  forms  a  parallelogram,  whose 
longest  side  runs  south  and  north,  the  south  end  being  about  six  feet  below 
that  on  the  north,  while  there  is  also  a  declivity  from  west  to  east ;  making 
it  altogether  peculiarly  suitable  for  irrigation.  When  Mr.  Beach  took  Uiis 
osier  ground,  for  so  it  was,  about  five  years  ago  (and  there  is  part  in  willows 
now,)  he  saw  that  owing  to  the  springs  and  the  two  falls  of  the  ground,  as 
well  as  the  texture  of  the  soil  being  a  sandy,  dark,  loamy,  soapy,  vegetable 
material,  that  it  would  answer  the  purpose  to  which  he  has  applied  it  welL 
He  took  a  lease  of  it,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  make  a  cart-way  on 
the  west  upper  side,  throwing  up  the  earth  some  two  feet  above  the  general 
ground,  so  that  the  path  where  the  horse  goes  is  from  ten  inches  to  a  foot 
deeper  than  where  the  wheels  pass  along,  thus  forming  water-courses  all 
along.  The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  form  his  ground  into  ridges,  about  40 
feet  wide,  running  the  short  way  of  the  square ;  the  centres  of  these  ridges 
are  planted  with  pears  and  apples,  and  between  with  black  cumnts,  with 
crops,  such  as  never  were  seen  before.  About  three  feet  from  the  trees  on 
either  side  are  water-courses,  leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  ground,  where 
there  is  a  mill  stream,  and  on  the  two  declivities  between  the  rows  of  trees 
are  his  strawberries,  some  five  or  six  rows  of  which  are  planted  along  the 
sides  of  the  two  feet  broad  ditches,  between  the  ridges.  These  ditches  re- 
ceive the  irrigating  water,  which  percolates  under  the  plants  down  inlD 
them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  size  and  strength  of  the  plants,  as 
well  as  the  enormous  crops  they  produce.  His  heaviest  queens  weighed 
three  ounces ;  all  his  plants  stand  two  feet  apart  each  way. — ( GardL  Cftnm. 
1851,  p.  485.) 

Flower  Garoen  Plaitts. — ^There  are  few  things  connected  with  gar- 
dening which  require  more,  or  receive  less  thoughtful  attention  than  the 
management  of  flower  garden  plants,  during  the  winter  and  spring  monlhs. 
The  well  known  fact  of  verbenas  and  many  other  bedding  plants  being 
half  hardy,  has  encouraged  the  idea  of  a  slight  protection,  only,  being 
necessary  for  their  preservation  fh>m  firost ;  and  the  only  provision  made  to 
secure  this  has,  in  many  places,  been  the  erection  of  ranges  of  brick  pito 
with  glass  lights ;  and  as  any  means  of  applying  artificial  heat  was  con- 
sidered unnecessaiyi  none  have  been  employed.    As  I  have  fat  seveial 
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yean  watched  the  efiect  of  this  treatment,  I  will  jost  deecrihe  what  I  hare 
seen.  Ahout  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  the  cuttings  are  struck ;  after  a 
while  they  are  potted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  then  placed  in  the  pit,  where 
they  enjoy  plenty  of  air  and  light  For  a  time  they  grow  most  vigorously, 
but  then  comes  short  days  and  frosty  nights ;  a  thick  covering  is  now  indis- 
pensable. Sometimes  a  day  or  two,  occasionally  a  week,  passes  without 
this  covering  being  removed ;  when  it  is,  the  damp  is  found  to  be  making 
sad  havoc ;  a  little  air  is  given,  which,  with  the  feeble  heat  of  the  sun, 
causes  the  plants  to  flag ;  and  well  they  may,  for  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  very 
dry,  but  no  water  can  be  given,  it  would  so  fearfully  increaae  the  dampness 
of  the  pit  The  month  of  Februaiy  is  reached,  mildew  is  spreading  in  all 
directions,  and  continues  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  sul]^ur  or  any  appliance 
whatever,  until  at  last  a  third  of  the  plants  are  found  to  be  dead,  and  the 
remainder  so  much  diseased,  that  half  of  them  at  bedding-out  time  are 
valueless ;  in  consequence  of  this,  the  flower  beds  are  so  thinly  planted 
that  it  is  late  in  the  summer  before  they  are  covered,  and  hence  arises  one 
of  the  principal  objections  to  this  mode  of  flower  gardening.  Now,  con- 
sideling  the  expense  of  building  these  pits,  the  space  of  ground  they  occu- 
py, the  cost  of  mats,  the  frequent  breakage  of  glass,  and  the  amount  of 
labor  involved  in  their  management,  with  the  unsatisfactoiy  result  of  their 
use,  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  contrivance  ia  anything  but  a 
good  one.  This  being  my  opinion,  I  have  for  the  last  three  years  ceased 
to  store  flower  garden  plants  of  any  kind  in  pits,  using  in  preference  a 
small  greenhouse.  In  this  house  (the  dimensions  of  which  I  am  unable  to 
furnish,  having  now  left  the  place,)  I  had  a  trellis  made  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  front  lights ;  these  being  hung  on  hinges  were  capa- 
ble of  being  raised  by  wedges  to  admit  air,  as  circumstances  might  require; 
this  trellis  was  filled  with  5-inch  pots,  in  each  of  which  about  20  cuttings 
had  previously  been  struck.  Now,  as  49  of  these  pots,  containing  together 
960  plants,  would  stand  upon  each  square  yard  of  trellis,  ample  means 
were  thus  aJflS)rded  of  keeping  an  immense  stock  of  verbenas  and  plants  of 
similar  habits,  independently  of  the  stage,  which  was  kept  for  geraniums 
and  calceolarias.  Under  the  stage  I  made  a  mushroom  bed,  and  under  the 
trellis  I  placed,  for  rooting,  the  potted  bulbs  intended  for  winter  forcing. 
My  mode  of  treatment  with  the  plants  thus  preserved,  was  to  make  the 
cuttings  a  little  earlier  in  the  season  than  this,  choosing  the  points  of  short 
jointed  healthy  shoots ;  to  strike  them  in  a  close  frame  without  heat,  gradu- 
ally harden  and  stop  them,  then  fully  expose  them  to  the  weather,  when 
at  all  fine,  till  the  middle  of  October,  the  time  of  housing.  Afl^  this,  I 
regularly  dvusted  a  little  sulphur  over  them  once  a  fortnight,  brushing  it 
well  about  the  leaves,  and  attended  very  particularly  to  the  watering ;  for 
I  am  convinced  that  nothing  tends  more  to  the  increase  of  mildew  and  the 
injury  of  all  plants  in  pots  than  diyness  at  the  roots.  By  strict  atten- 
tion to  these  points,  and  by  keeping  the  house  both  cool  and  airy,  the  plants 
made  but  little  growth,  and  were  always  healthy  and  hardy.  About  the 
middle  of  Februaiy  the  points  of  all  the  shoots  were  taken  off  and  struek 
in  an  early  vinery.    Early  in  AjptiL  all  the  verbenas  I  had  wintered  were 
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torned  oat  of  their  pots,  carefully  eepented,  and  planted  deeply  in  the 
newly-dug  flower  beds  at  once ;  here,  for  about  six  weeks,  they  made  no 
growth ;  I  did  not  expect  they  would.  Then  why,  it  may  be  asked,  were 
the^  planted  so  early  ?  Because  at  that  time  they  were  very  hardy,  and  I 
considered  that  the  longer  they  remained  in-doors  the  more  tender  they 
would  become ;  besides,  it  made  room  on  the  trellis  for  the  newly-struck 
cuttings,  then  in  small  pots,  to  grow  and  acquire  strength,  before  they 
were  planted  out  between  the  old  ones,  about  the  middle  of  May.  By  this 
method  the  beds  were  always  well  filled,  and  the  house  (the  like  of  which 
any  builder  could  arect  and  heat  for  502.)  was  available  for  the  cultivation 
of  fhchsias,  and  othe^  plants  for  the  consenratoiy,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.^  GordL  C%ron.,  1851,  p.  645.) 
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[We  complete  the  reports  of  the  meetings  omitted  in  our  last] 

Sahirdayt  September  6. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
to-day, — ^the  President  in  the  chair. 

Voted,  that  three  or  more  delegates  be  appointed  to  attend  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  the  Exhibition  of  the  American  Institute,  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  follow- 
ing members  were  chosen : — ^To  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society, 
Messrs.  Newhall,  Hovey,  and  French;  to  the  New  York  State  Fair,  Messrs. 
Cabot,  Weld,  and  Breck ;  to  the  American  Institute,  Messrs.  S.  Walker, 
D.  Leach,  W.  R.  Austin ;  to  the  American  Institute,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Wilder, 
and  Lovett. 

Adjourned  one  week  to  September  13th. 

EscMbited. — ^Fruit  :  From  A.  D.  Webber,  melons — Christiana.  From  E. 
Wight,  pears — ^Valle^  Franche ;  plums — Caledonia,  and  Egg ;  apples — ^Red, 
and  Green  Sweet  From  P.  Barnes,  pears — Washington.  From  J.  Gor- 
don, plums — Jefferson ;  pears — ^unnamed.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  pears — Bart- 
lett;  Pbaches — ^Thorp's  Seedling;  plums — ^Imperial  Gage,  Green  Gage, 
Yellow  Gage,  Diamond,  Coe's  Grolden  Drop,  Wilmot^s  Orleans,  and  one  un- 
named. From  J.  M.  Lord,  apples — English  Codlin.  From  Isaac  Fowle, 
apples — ^Fall  River.    From  Mrs.  El  Wolcott,  nectarines — ^Roman.    From 

C.  E.  Grant,  peaches — Coolidge's  Favorite ;  superior  Improved  High  black- 
berries. From  E.  H.  Wakefield,  plums — unnamed,  probably  Diamond. 
From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  melons — Christiana,  very  fine ;  pean— Bartlett ;  plums 
—Green  Gage,  veiy  fine ;  Imp^ved  High  blackberries.  From  E.  M.  Rich- 
ards, peaches — Coolidge's  Favorite,  and  other  varieties;  melons — Chris- 
tiana ;  apples — unnamed.  From  C.  A.  Hewins,  {dums — Prince's  Imperial 
Gage.    FVom  Francis  Dana,  apples — Orange  Sweet,  very  fine.    From  A. 

D.  Webber,  Christiana  melons. 

From  Breck  &  Son,  grapes — ^Frankindale  and  White  Frontignan.    From 
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G.  Merriam,  pean — ^Baztlett,  veiy  fine ;  peaches — ^Morris  White.  From  M. 
H.  Simpson,  plmns — ^Washington  and  Oreen  Gage,  both  superior.  From 
O.  Johnson,  plums — Smith's  Orleans,  very  fine :  Prince's  Imperial  Gage, 
and  Green  Gage.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  pears — Gushing,  very  fine ;  Belle  Lu* 
crative,  superior ;  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Passans  du  Portugal,  and  Bartlett ; 
nectarines — ^Elruge ;  grapes — ^Bowker,  a  new  seedling ;  Black  Hamburgh, 
very  fine ;  Golden  Chasselas,  superior ;  Grizzly  Frontignan,  fine ;  White 
Frontignan,  fine ;  figs-^t  Michaels  and  Black  Brunswick ;  plums — Green 
Grage,  fine ;  peaches — Coolidge's  Favorite,  superior. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  grapes — Black  Hamburgh,  White  Frontignan,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  melons — Bromham  Hall ;  pears — ^Poire  d' Ambre, 
and  Vailed  Franche.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  nectarines — ^Roman,  Golden,  and 
Elruge;  grapes — ^White  Frontignan,  very  fine;  Black  Frontignan,  very 
fine ;  Black  Hamburgh,  fine ;  St.  Peters,  superior ;  Blanch  Vyrose,  (?)  and 
White  Chasselas;  peaches — Coolidge's  Favorite,  very  fine.  From  C* 
Stone,  apples— Williams's.  From  W.  R.  Austin,  pears — ^Bartlett  From 
S.  G.  Perkins,  nectarines — ^Boston,  very  fine.  From  A.  D.  Williams  & 
Son,  pears — ^unnamed.  From  H.  Vandine,  pears — Chehnsford,  Flemish 
Beauty,  and  Julienne,  (?)  and  two  sorts  uimamed ;  plums — Red  Gage,  Ru- 
ling's Superb,  Aspinwall,  Columbia,  Scarlet  Gage,  Yellow  Gage,  and  Lom- 
bard. From  Dr.  McKinstry,  plunusK-two  varieties,  uimamed.  From  G. 
Walsh,  plums — Green  Gage,  very  fine. 

Ihdts  itaUd, — J.  Lovett,  2d,  melons — Christiana,  very  fine.  This,  on  ac- 
count of  its  earliness,  flavor  and  fine  quality,  mainta-ins  its  character  as  the 
best  melon  for  general  cultivation. 

J.  F.  Allen,  grapes— Bowker,  a  new.  Seedling  White  grape,  of  an  obo- 
vate  form,  largest  at  the  stem  end,  of  medium  size,  and  sweet,  pleasant 
flavor,  and  Flame-colored  Tokay ;  pears — Cushing. 

SepUmber  13. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Breck,  Richards,  and  Wight,  were  appointed  delegates  to  atttend 
the  meeting  of  the  New  Haven  Horticultural  Society. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mra.  General  Dearborn,  and  it  was  voted 
to  enter  it  upon  the  records  of  the  Society. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  a  committee  to  nomiiuite  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year : — Messra.  Wight,  Richards,  and  Lovett,  to  report  one 
week  previous  to  the  election. 

The  following  members  were  elected : — Joseph  Nickerson,  West  Rox- 
bury ;  George  W.  Reed,  Charlestown ;  J.  C.  Pratt,  West  Roxbury ;  Wil- 
liam Yotmg,  Fall  River. 

Adjourned  one  week  to  September  2(HL 

Sqiiember  20. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — 
but  there  being  no  business  of  importance,  it  was  adjourned  one  week,  to 
September  27th. 

September  27. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  U>-day,-r- 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

C.  M.  Hovey  appointed  Secretary /»n>  tern. 

The  committee  to  nonunato  a  list  of  officen  for  the  ensuing  year,  made  a 
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report,  and  sobmitted  a  fninted  list  of  the  nominatioiiSy  but  at  the  leqneat  of 
the  chainnan,  it  was  recommitted  for  ahentioD. 

On  motion  of  W.  S.  King,  it  was  wUd^  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  last  annual  Exhibitioii» 
for  the  able  and  satisfactoiy  manner  in  which  they  discharged  their  ardnoos 
duties. 

Meeting  dissolved. 

ExhihiUd. — Fhuits  :  From  C.  H.  Hatchings,  Diana  grapes,  bunches 
well  clustered  and  fine.  From  A.  Bowditch,  Diana  grapes,  of  good  cdcr 
and  Veil  ripened.  From  J.  Livermore,  Cambridgeport,  White  Doyemi^ 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  pears,  all  fine  specimens.  From  Hovey  &  Co., 
Rogers's  Blue  plaros,  and  Wheeler's  Clingstone  and  Oldmixon  Free 
peaches,  both  fine  specimens.  From  R.  F.  Burgess,  quinces.  From  H. 
Humphreys,  peaches,  without  name,  fine. 

October  4. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, was  held  to-day, — ^the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  C.  M.  Hovey  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  iem» 

The  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  submitted  their 
amended  list,  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the 
choice  of  officers  for  1852.  W.  R.  Austin  and  E.  M.  Richards  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  sort  and  count  the  votes.  The  polls  remained  open 
thirty  minutes.  The  committee  reported  the  whole  number  of  ballots  to  be 
34,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected : — ^The  term  of  office  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  Saturday  of  Januaiy,  1852,  and  terminating  on  the  first  Sat- 
urday of  January,  1853. 

PretiderU — Joseph  S.  Cabot 

rice  Prendent9—Beni.  V.  French,  Cheever  Newhall,  Edward  M.  Rich- 
ards, Josiah  Stickney. 

JVeasurer — ^William  R.  Austin. 

Corresponding  Secretary — ^Eben.  Wight 

Reoording  Secretary — W.  C.  Strong. 

Professor  of  Botany  and  VegelMe  Physiology — John  Lewis  RusselL 

Pro/bsor  o/'12ii<ofliio2a^3h-T.  W.  Harris.   . 

Professor  qf  Horticultwral  Chemisby — E.  N.  Horsford. 

8TAin)iire  committkes. 

On  FVuUs — ^Eben.  Wight,  Chairman ;  Josiah  Lovett,  Joseph  Breck,  C.  M. 
Hovey,  W.  R.  Austin,  F.  Lyman  Winship,  J.  S.  Sleeper. 

On  Floioers — D.  Haggerston,  Chairman ;  Alex.  McLellan,  &  A.  Starjf 
P.  Barnes,  L.  Davenport,  J.  Nugent 

On  Vegetahles—Hearj  Bradlee,  Chainnan ;  A.  D.  Williams,  J.  Mann.  Jr., 
A.  C.  Bowditch. 

On  lAbrary—C.  M.  Hovey,  H.  W.  Dutton,  R.  M.  Copeland,  Daniel  T« 
Curtis,  W.  S.  King. 

On  Synonymes  qf  IViiti— M.  P.  Wilder,  Chainnan;  P.  B.  Hovey,  Jr., 
R.  Manning,  &  M.  Richards,  E.  Wight 

Eaxcidive  Cknnmittee^-J.  S.  Cabot,  Chainnan;  W.  R.  Austin,  M.  P. 
Wilder,  S.  Walker,  O.  Johnson. 
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F\pr  eMbUMng  Premtma — ^E.  Wighty  Chairman;  D.  HaggeTstoii,  H. 
Bradlee,  Jodah  Lovett,  P.  B.  Hovey,  Jr. 

On  Finance — M.  P.  Wilder,  Chairman ;  J.  Sdckney,  O.  Johnson. 

Of  PvbKcaiion — Eben.  Wight,  Chairman ;  Joaiah  Lovett,  Joseph  Breck, 
W.  C.  Strong,  E.  Wight,  D.  Haggerston,  H.  Bradlee. 

On  Gardens-^.  S.  Cahot,  Chaiiman ;  J.  Breck,  A.  D.  Weld,  J.  Lcvett, 
W.  R.  Austin. 

A  few  pamphlets  were  presented  to  the  Society,  by  L.  A.  H.  Latour,  M. 
P.,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  for  the 


A  collection  of  catalogaes  was  received  from  A.  Vattemare,  Paris* 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  H.  B.  Stanwood,  for  the  loan  of  a  beau- 
tifbl  Lepergne,  at  the  annual  exhibition. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  honorary  members : — ^Hon.  A.  N. 
Morin  and  Rev.  N.  VilleneoYe,  Montreal ;  and  correspon^g  member,  L. 
A.  H.  Latour,  M.  P. 

Adjourned  four  weeks  to  November  1st 

EaMUed. — Flo  wes^s  :  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  4  varieties  of  Seedling  ver- 
benas, one  of  them  their  New  White,  the  finest  yet  raised ;  also,  a  superb 
velvety  purple  variety.  Cot  flowers  were  exhiMted  by  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  P.. 
Barnes,  and  W.  Kenrick. 

Feuit  :  From  E.  Bemis,  pears — ^Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  superior ;  Benrr^ 
Diel,  Glout  Morceau,  both  very  fine ;  Duchess  of  Angouleme  and  Bactlett. 
From  J.  Washburn,  quinces ;  seedling  aj^les.  From  E.  Cleaves,  grapes — 
Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Frontignan,  fine ;  pears — ^Beurr6  Bosc,  Flenv- 
ish  Beauty,  fine;  Benrr6  Diel,  fine;  Marie  Louise,  superior.  From  8.. 
Downer,  Jr.,  pears — ^Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  St  Ghislain,  Wai^ngton, 
very  fine;  Bartlett,  and  Flemish  Beauty.  From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  quinces; 
plums — Coe^  Grolden  Drop,  very  fine.  From  J.  V.  Collins,  by  J.  Hyde  & 
Son,  pears — Collins.  From  C.  Ricker,  apples — ^Hubbardston  Nonsuch; 
pears — ^Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Duckesse  of  Angouleme,  and  Beurr6  Diel. 

From  G.  Merriam,  peaches — Warren's  Seedling.  From  Hovey  &  Cb.,, 
pears — New  Frederick  of  Wurtomberg,  Beurr6  Beaumont,  and  Doyenn^ 
Bonssock.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  grapes — ^Black  Muscat,  (?)  superior ;  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  superior ;  Grizzly  Frontignan,  very  fine ;  Black  St  Peters, 
very  fine ;  Syrian,  very  fine ;  Chasselas  Musqu^,  Rose  Chasselas,  White 
Chasselas,  all  fine ;  Black  Hamburgh.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  pears — Bart- 
lett, Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  very  fine.  From  A.  W.  Stetson,  nectarines  ; 
pears — ^Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ;  grapes — Seedling  No.  1  and  2,  Catawba ; 
melons — green  fleshed.  From  Mrs.  Crehore,  grapes — Diana.  From  J.  S. 
Bdlsrd,  quinces,  superior.  From  J.  A.  Bates,  by  L  Bradley,  pears — Seek- 
el,  very  fine ;  Gansel's  Bergamot,  and  Passe  Colmar.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.^ 
plums— Coe's  Golden  Drop,  very  fine ;  grapes — ^Isabella.  From  P.  Barnes^ 
apples-^Fameuse,  Minister,  Rox.  Russet,  and  one  unnamed.  From  S.  W. 
Dudley,  plums^Thomas.  (?) 

From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes — ^Black  Hamburgh,  Wilmot's  New  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Golden  ChasselaB,  superior;  Bishop,  White  Frontignan,  De  Cai^ 
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doUa,  and  Josling'a  SL  AIImiib;  peus— Boiitf6  Did,  very  fine;  Belle 
Lacntive,  raperior;  Seckel,  sapeiior;  and  Fleiiiiah  Beauty.  From  H. 
Vandine,  pean — ^Flemiah  Beanty,  Marie  Loaiaei  aaperior ;  BuffhiDy  BarUett, 
Seckel,  and  St  Ghialain ;  ploxna — ^Huliag'a  Soperb,  Aatamn  Gkge,  Coe'a 
Golden  Drop,  Shurtleflfe  Lilac  Seedling,  Yellow  Egg,  Red  Gage,  Lombar- 
dy ;  gimpe»-Blaek  Tokay,  Catawba,  Millei'a  Burguody,  laabdla.  Black 
MinonrL  From  J.  Hill,  peachee—Crawibrd'a  Late,  aaperior ;  pean — eood 
ling.  From  J.  Longley,  peart — St  Mifihaal,  amall,  but  Teiy  fair.  From  J. 
S.  Sleeper,  pean — Buffum.  From  F.  Tador,  Nahant,  pean — ^Beanr6  Diel, 
]>ocbeaae  of  Angonleme,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jeney,  Columbia,  Glout  MoT" 
ceau,  all  fine ;  Napoleon,  from  tree  70  yean  old,  tianaplanted  1845 ;  Beuirt 
d^Angletem,  and  seedling.  From  A.  D.  Webber,  apples,  nnnamed ;  mel- 
ons— ^Beechwood. 

DruUi  leslcdL-— From  J.  Lovett,  3d,  pears — ^BeiDT6  de  Rbine,  new, agreen 
pear,  of  pyramidal  shape,  large,  melting  and  juicy,  good;  Beuzri  Sprin,  a 
yellow  and  red  pear,  pyramidal,  large  and  excellent  FVom  J.  Hyde  & 
Son,  pean  Collins,  veiy  fine,  juicy  and  brisk.  From  J.  S.  Sieger,  pean 
>— Buffiun,  excellent  From  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  Jersey  Gratioli,  laige,  d>o?ate 
in  fbfm,  with  a  yellow  skin,  dotted  with  russet,  of  a  fine  vinous  flavor; 
Fredenck  of  Wurtembuig,  new,  large,  obtuse  pyramidal,  yellow,  with  deep 
Temillion  cheek,  sprightly,  and  excellent;  Beuiri  Beaumont,  veiy  fine; 
Bonne  de  Zees,  laige,  oblongs  yellow  skin,  melting,  sweet,  and  fine.  FVom 
A.  W.  Stetson,  grapes— seedlings,  of  two  vaiieties,  resembling  the  Isa- 
beUa. 

VsexTAMLBS :  From  J.  Crosby,  fine  celeiy  and  cauliflowenk  From  J. 
Lovett,  9d,  fine  cauliflowers. 

Odobtr  IL  EsdubUeiL — ^Famrs:  From  J.  Mann,  grapes— Isabella; 
quinces,  superior.  From  C.  El  Grant,  gnpos  Isabella,  veiy  fine ;  Can- 
awba,  very  fine ;  pean— I>uchesse  of  Angooleme,  and  Seckd,  both  veiy 
highly  colored  and  veiy  handsome.  From  T.  Dowse,  pears— Urbaniste, 
fine ;  and  Andrews.  From  C.  Kimball,  pears— Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 
From  Kev.  J.  Means,  by  A.  Lawrence,  apples— Cathead ;  pears— SeckeL 
From  W.  C.  Strong,  pears— Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  veiy  fine ;  Dnchoaso 
of  Angouleme,  and  Flemish  Beauty ;  grapes — Syrian,  veiy  fine ;  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  superior ;  Rose  Chasselas,  very  fine ;  Josling's  St  Albans,  or 
Chasaelas  Musque,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  do. ;  Black  Hambuigh,  veiy  fine ; 
White  Chasselas,  Black  Muscat,(?)  veiy  fine ;  Black  Prince,  very  fine.  From 
C.  F.  Chaplain,  pears — Seckel,  very  hif^y  coknred. 

From  J.  Dane,  pears— Van  Mens  Leon  le  Clero,  superior ;  Sieulle,  veiy 
fine;  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  superior.  From  W.  Maynard,  quinces — 
Oraoge,  veiy  fine.  F^om  J.  S.  Sleeper,  pean— Ananas,  and  Louise  Boone 
of  Jersey,  veiy  highly  colored;  apples — ^Hobbardston  Nonsuch.  FVom  S. 
Driver,  pears — ^Marie  Lomse,  veiy  fine ;  Seckel,  handaome ;  Dxx,  superior; 
and  Beiur6  Bosc,  veiy  fine.  From  C.  Brigham,  quinces,  extn  large.  From 
P.  H.  KimbaU,  pears— Chehnsfoid  (?).  From  E.  Brown,  pear»— Angle- 
tenre,  McLaughlin,  Frederick  of  Wuitembe^,  Pitt's  Prolific,  Supasse  Vir- 
1,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Beuir^  d'Aiembeig,  Winter  NeUs,  Iron  Pear, 
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Plates  Berpunot,  Oswego  Beorrft,  Fulton,  flue ;  Seekel,  fine ;  Pound  Peer, 
and  Flemieh  Beenty,  very  handaome.  From  J.  Wheder,  President  of 
Champlain  Valley  HortieidtiirBl  Society,  an  eadiilntion  of  98  ▼arietiea  of 
peari,  53  of  applee,  and  3  of  qnincea. 

From  Horey  iL  Co^  pean — Paaw  Cofanar,  Van  Mona  Leon  le  Clerc, 
(Senile,  Benn6  St  Qnentin,  Swan's  Orange,  very  fine ;  St  Mietwiel  Arch* 
angel,  Plombgastel,  Adele  St  Denis,  Las  Ganas,  Compte  de  Lamy,  veiy 
fine;  Looise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Tsiy  fine;  St  Michael's,  very  fine ;  Beorr^ 
Beaomont,  new;  Swan's  Egg,  very  handsome,  and  highfy  colored ;  Fig  of 
Naples,  Belle  Epine  Domyi.  From  J.  P.  Wyman,  peaches-— Late  Craw* 
ford,  very  fine.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Orange  qmnees.  From  H.  Vandine,  * 
plnms — Semtana, Teiy  fine;  and  Coo's  Golden  Drop;  pean— Napoleon« 
Lawrence,  Stevens's  Genesee,  Heathcot,  Paradise  of  Antomne,  Beiirr6  Diel, 
Looise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Seckel ;  grapes — ^Miller^  Borgnn* 
d|y;  apples — ^Porter.  F^mn  J.  Lovett,  9d,  pears— McLang^ilin,  sapeiiar; 
Cranston's  Seedling,  Beorr6  Sprin,  Heathcot,  veiy  fine.  Fkom  J.  F.  Allen, 
peais — Seckel,  superior;  nectarinee-^Golden.  From  N.  Dana,  pears — 
Dnchesse  of  Angonlenie,  veiy  fine ;  Seckel,  and  Belle  et  Bonne.  From 
G.  Walsh,  grapes — Red  Chasselas,  open  cnhnre;  Isabella,  and  Sweet 
Water.  From  J.  Haines,  grapes — ^Isabella,  and  Catawba,  from  a  graft  of 
9i  years  old,  inserted  in  a  native  stock.  From  J.  Fowler,  pears— Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Cohnar  d'Aremberg;  apples — ^Beef  Steak. 

Drmi$  UiUd, — ^From  the  President,  plmn»— Reine  Claude  de  Bavay; 
pears — ^Benrrd  Triquer,  Benoist,  melting,  juicy,  and  fine ;  Bonne  de  Zeesy 
Delices  d'Hardenpont,  Urbaniste,  Capiaomont,  Paradise  of  Antomne,  Figne, 
Dnchesse  of  Orleans,  Oliver's  Russet,  Dana,  Sollivan.  From  Hovey  k, 
Co.,  pears — Poire  d'Albret,  Adele  St  Denis,  St  Michael  Arehangely 
Knight's  Monarch,  Bergamot  Verte  d' Antomne,  Beorri  Beanmont,  Swan's 
Orange)  Van  Mona  Leon  le  Qerc.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  grapes — ^Blaek 
Muscat,  (?)  large  and  handsome.  From  J.  Battey,  KeeseviUe,  apples — ^Wal- 
worth, a  new  apple,  large,  handsome,  yellow,  deeply  tinged  with  blnsh,  ten- 
der, pleasant,  and  of  fine  quality ;  and  the  Nordiem  Sweet,  a  veiy  hand- 
some  sweet  apple,  of  fine  quality. 

VioiTABLKS. — ^From  J.  Crosby,  celery  and  canlifiowers,  fine.  Fkom  J. 
Lovett,  2d,  broccoli,  veiy  fine ;  canlifiowers,  fine.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  six 
heads  caulifioweri,  veiy  fine. 

(kUAer  18.  JBdUftdedL— Frihts  :  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Diana  and  Isa- 
bella grapes,  fine.  From  J.  Stickney,  Napoleon,  Urbaniste,  and  Looise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  pean,  all  veiy  fine.  FVom  W.  Everett,  Pound,  (weighing 
93  ounces)  and  Catillac  pears,  and  Baldwin  apices.  Fkom  J.  Whitney, 
Shirley,  Porter  apples,  fine.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Uibaniste  and  Dnchesse 
of  Angouleme  pears,  very  fine.  From  8.  Leeds,  fine  Dnchesse  of  Angon- 
leme  pean.  Fkom  J.  F.  Allen,  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh,  (fine  large  ber- 
ries,)Syrian,  Muscat  of  Alenndria,  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes;  and  Long 
Green  of  Autnnm,  Seckel,  Beurr6  Boee,  and  Beuir6  Die)  pears,  very  fine. 
From  Capt  Lovett,  Isabella  grapes,  fine;  and  Seckel  pean,  fine.  From 
W.  C.  Staig,  14  var.  of  gnpes,  sainekinds  as  last  week;  all  fine. 
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From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  Urbaniste,  DuchesBe  of  Angouleme,  Beurr6  Diel, 
Colmar  d'Arembergr,  Marie  Louise,  Fulton,  and  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc 
pears,  all  very  fine.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  fine  Gloat  Morceau  and  Beune 
Diel  pears.  From  Mies  A.  C.  Sanborn,  Sherborne,  fine  Lemon.  From  D. 
S.  Smalley,  Glout  Morceau  and  Bearr6  Diel  pears,  fine.  From  C.  £.  Grant, 
fine  Isabella  grapes.  From  J.  Cass,  fine  Isabella  grapes.  From  T.  Dowse, 
fine  Seckel  pears,  f^om  J.  H.  Morrison,  Milton,  fine  Winter  Nebs  pens. 
From  H.  Vandine,  Marie  Louise  and  Beurr^  Diel,  fine,  and  Seckel  pea»; 
Orange  quinces,  fine ;  Semiana  plums,  and  one  kind  unnamed.  From  J. 
Burnett,  fine  Lyscom,  Baldwin,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  and  one  kind  of 
apples  without  name ;  all  fine.  From  F.  &  M.  Burr,  Iron  pear,  from  a  tree 
planted  in  1650.  From  Dr.  J.  Y.  C.  Smith,  yellow  fleshed  watennelons, 
raised  firom  seeds  sent  to  the  Society,  by  Dr.  Smith,  Gnxa  Lower  Egypt. 
The  seeds  were  sown  since  July.  Fr<»n  J.  P*  Wyman,  Late  Crawfi»d 
peaches.  From  J.  Arnold,  Milton,  Black  Hambur^^  and  Zinfindal  grapes, 
extra  fine.  From  A.  W.  Stetson,  Isabella  grapes,  fine.  From  E.  Cleaves, 
Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  fine.    From  B.  D.  EmeFson,  Black  Hamburgh 


IhiiU  UgUdr^Fiam  J.  W.  Bailey,  Plattsbuig,  N.  Y.,  Bailey  Spice, 
handsome,  and  of  fine  quality.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  CSolmar  d'Aremberg, 
good ;  Yan  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  fine.  From  M*  P.  Wilder,  Urbaniste,  fine. 
From  Hovey  &,  Co.,  Swan's  Orange,  fine ;  Serruiier,  promises  welL  Mer« 
riam  pear,  presented  by  the  President,  good;  also,  the  Delices  d'Har- 
denpont,  good ;  Doyenn^  Dore,  (?)  good ;  Charlotte  de  Brower,  new.  From 
A.  McLellan,  seedling  pear,  small,  but  sweet  and  good.  From  A.  W.  Stet- 
son, Isabella,  and  a  seedling,  very  much  resembling  the  Isabella,  but  said 
to  be  two  weeks  earlier.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Isabella  grapes,  sweet  and 
fine ;  and  the  Diana,  which  continues  to  sustain  its  high  reputation.  From 
C.  £.  Grant,  Isabella  grapes,  sweet  and  fine. 

YBOETABiiKs. — ^From  M.  Davis,  vezy  fine  Seedling  potatoes,  raised  from 
seed  planted  from  the  Nova  Scotia  vara.,  since  1846.  This  variety  the 
committee  would  be  gratified  to  have  a  more  particular  statement  than  was 
given,  in  regard  to  the  yield  since  that  time.  From  J.  Crosby,  celeiy  and 
cauliflowers,  veiy  fine.  From  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  two  varieties  of  turnips,  carrots, 
and  celeiy,  fine.  Prom  A.  R.  Pope,  Old  Colony  Sweet  com,  18  and  20 
rows  to  the  ear.  From  the  farm  of  B.  B.  Totdngham,  Shoreham,  Yt.,  by 
Capt  L.  Hunt,  Dog's  Foot  potatoes,  very  curious. 

Odober  25.  EaJdbiUd, — F&uits:  From  H.  Yandine,  apples — ^Porter; 
peats — ^Marie  Louise,  very  fine ;  Beurr6  Diel,  Lawrence.  From  K.  Bailey, 
grapes — ^Isabella,  vezy  fine.  From  J.  Cass,  grapes — ^Isabella,  veiy  fine. 
From  A.  W.  Stetson,  grapes — ^Isabella,  very  fine ;  peaches — gathered  Sep* 
tember  30th,  preserved  on  the  method  of  Mr.  Curtis.  From  J.  Richardson, 
grapes — ^Isabella,  fine.  From  C.  £.  Grant,  grapes — Isabella  and  Catawba, 
both  veiy  fine.  From  £•  C.  Hitchings,  grapes — ^Diana,  fine.  From  S. 
Downer,  Jr.,  quinces— extra  large  and  fine;  pears — Fulton,  veiy  fine; 
Duchesse  of  Angouleme,  superior;  Yan  M<»is  Leon  le  Clerc,  extra  fine; 
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Beurr^  Diel,  miperior ;  Long  Green  of  Antunm,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Napoleon,  sapeim;  two  for  a  name.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  grapee — 
Black  Prince,  Black  St  Peters,  White  Frontignan,  Grizzly  Frontignan, 
Rose  Chasselas,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Muscat,  (?)  Black  Hamburgh, 
Josling's  St  Albans,  White  Gascoigne,  Syrian ;  all  the  specimens  were 
TCry  fine,  hemes  and  bunches  of  good  size,  finely  colored  and  well  grown. 

From  H.  Humphries,  by  Pettes  &  McMullen,  pears — Duchesse  of  An- 
gonleme,  fine.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  pears — Duchesse  of  Angouleme,  superior ; 
Cross,  Seckel,  very  fine,  and  Moccas ;  grapes — Syrian,  West's  St  Peter's.  (?) 
From  J.  Mann,  pears — Seckel,  Glout  Morceau,  very  fine ;  Chelmsford ;  (?) 
quinces,  fine.  From  J.  Stickney,  pears — ^Diz,  superior;  Colmar  d'Arem- 
berg,  do.  From  J.  H.  Sweet,  apples.  From  S.  Stevens,  quinces,  veiy 
fiaie.  From  J.  Merritt,  grapes — ^Black  Hamburgh,  raised  in  open  air.  From 
M.  P.  Wilder,  pears — ^Beurr6  Diel,  Beurr6  d'Anjou,  Soldat  Laboreur  d'Es- 
perin,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Bezi  dee  Veterans.  Ftchu  G.  W.  Wilson,  pears — 
three  varieties  for  a  name. 

DrtdU  iesUd. — ^From  the  President,  pears — ^Beurri  Spence,  probably 
Beurr6  d'Hardenpont,  McLaughlin,  (?)  Doyenn^  Dor6,  same  as  Bezi  ^ 
Montigny,  Byewood,  good.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  pears — ^Long  Green  of 
Autumn  and  Napoleon,  both  fine.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  peais — Nouveau 
Poiteau,  large,  promises  well ;  Soldat  Laboreur,  good.  From  Hovey  d& 
Co.,  pears — Rondelet,  a  medium  sized  pear,  of  obtuse  finm,  yellow  color, 
sweet,  and  fine ;  Dumortier,  small,  of  a  russety  green  color,  rich,  sugary, 
and  fine ;  Yesouviere,  a  greemsh  yellow  pear,  melting,  sugary,  and  good. 
From  W.  C.  Strong,  grapes — ^Black  Damascus,  fine,  very  large  berries,  of 
fine  dark  color,  and  very  pleasant  fiavor.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes — 
Whortly  Hall  Seedling,  have  been  hanging  in  the  house  since  last  Decern* 
ber,  yet  the  berries  were  perfectly  sound ;  and  Red  Tokay,  and  Black  Fron- 
tignan, gathered  from  the  same  house,  hanging  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
that  had  become  perfect  raisins.  ^ 

FREinUMS  AWARDED   FOR  FRUIT. 

Grapes^— F<v  the  best  Isabella,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Ca,  (3. 

For  the  best  Diana,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  C.  Hutchings,  (3. 

To  J.  Lovett  and  E.  Bailey,  a  gratuity  of  the  bronze  medal,  fisr  fiae 
specimens  of  Isabella. 
NscTARiNES^-^For  the  best  specimens,  to  S.  H.  Perkins,  for  the  Lewis,  $6. 

For  the  second  beet,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  for  the  Lewis,  $4. 
Fies. — For  the  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  (S. 
Plums. — ^For  the  beet,  to  J.  Lovett,  for  the  Green  Gage,  $6. 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Yandine,  for  the  Peach,  (3. 

To  O.  Johnson,  J.  F.  Alien,  and  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  a  gratuity  of  the  bronze 
medal,  for  fine  specimens. 
MsLOR8v--^or  the  best,  to  J.  Lovett,  for  the  qhristiana,  •& 
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Vot  the  ■ee»nd  best,  to  Horej  fc  Co.,  for  the  Beedhwood,  93. 
NoTE« — ^In  oar  award  of  premiomB,  at  the  annual  ezhibitio&t  we 
▼ertentl J  omitted  the  name  of  Capt  Lovett,  who  waa  awarded  a  grataity  of 
(8,  for  a  fine  collectioD  of  pean. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOK  NOYSMBER. 

raniT  nxPAaTMBnr. 

Tib  nooth  of  October  ha«  been  nnnnially  fine.  Fine  laiM,  widiottt 
wind,  hare  been  freqneoit,  and  fegetation  now  wean  the  aapeetwfaioh 
it  ordinarily  doea  in  (he  latter  part  of  September.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Dahliaa,  and  a  ibw  other  tender  thinga,  the  ftoata  have  aa  yet  been  ao 
1»0A  aa  to  do  no  great  iajary.     . 

If  advantage  haa  been  taken  of  the  fine  weather,  much  of  the  woifc  to  be 
doDO  in  the  antmnn  will  hare  been comiMed;  hot  the  more  open  and 
fine  the  weather,  the  more  there  ia  to  do,  and  aa  long  aa  aevere  froata  hold 
d^  eveiythii^  idiich  can  be  completed  thia  antomn  ahoold  be  attended  to. 
GontiBne,  tiiereibroy  to  trench  and  prepare  ground  for  tijpmg*  Protect 
Raapbeny  plantationa  and  Strawbeniea  with  a  light  covering  of  leaTca, 
atraw,  or  coane  manors ;  and  finiah  ap  the  tranaplanting  of  all  kinda  of 
ftnift  treea.  November  ia  the  beat  time  to  apply  goano^  or  other  manons  to 
ftnifttraea. 

GiAvs  Vinsa  in  cold  hooaea  will  now  have  their  finit  fally  ripe.  Keep 
tiie  haaaea  aa  diy  and  aiiy  aa  poaaible.  Aa  aoon  aa  the  finit  ia  cot,  open 
t)Mhoaaeday  and  night,  in  order  to  ripen  off  and  harden  the  wood.  Yinea 
in  gieenhooaea  may  be  pmned  thia  month.  Vinea  intended  for  early 
fiweing  ahoold  be  proned  immediately.  Dig  and  mannre  all  the  grape  bor- 
den,  and  protect  with  a  good  coat  of  mannre  aoch  aa  it  ia  intended  to  atari 
befim  Febmary. 

SrBAWBBaAT  Bzna  ahoold  not  be  allowed  to  get  the  leaat  weedy;  a 
litde  attention  now  will  aaTO  a  deal  of  labor  next  year.  Cover  the  viaea  oa 
file  approach  of  aeven  odd. 

RASFBEaaua,  GooaBBsaBiBs,  and  CumaAiiTa,  can  be  tnmaplanted  aaftly 
■lithe  month. 

Pbach  tbbbs  in  potai  far  fincing  nest  year,  ahoold  ataad  ezpoaed  to  the 
weather  aa  long  aa  poaaible. 

Fbuit  tbbbs  of  all  kinda  alioald  be  tranaplantedtliia  month;  itiaby  fiur 
the  beat  period  of  the  year. 


F^mn  thecontinaed  open  and  fine  weather  the  garden,  in  rather  ahdteffed 
iaaegi^aaiane^    Boft  in  OKHt  plaeea  aroond  Beaton,  the  ftoata 
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have  already  deipoiled  all  tender  plants  of  their  beauty.    Raaee»  &&,  con- 
timie  to  bloom  freely,  after  the  welcome  raine  of  September. 

It  18  unneceseary  to  repeat  the  hiota  which  we  gave  last  month.  Keep 
the  greenhoneea  as  eool  aa  possible,  as  nothing  is  mote  iiQarioas  than  a  high 
temperatare  so  early  in  the  season.  Water  sparingly,  and  kindle  no  fires 
only  on  leiy  frosty  nights.  Attend  to  the  repotting  of  all  plants  that  require 
it.  Take  up  and  protect  all  choice  plants  which  have  been  tamed  out  of 
the  pots.    Get  up  all  summer  flowering  bulbs,  before  the  ground  is  frosty. 

Cahkllias  will  now  require  to  be  kept  well  watered,  occasionally  using 
weak  liquid  manure.  Thin  out  the  buds,  not  leaving  more  than  two  on 
each  shoot,  and  syringe  eveiy  mild  night,  to  invigorate  and  clean  the  plants. 

CHaTSANTHXMiTHs  in  pots  should  now  be  liberally  watered,  giving  liquid 
manure,  or  guano,  onee  a  week.  Tie  the  jdanfts  up  neatly,  to  one  or  more 
stakes,  and,  ndiether  placed  in  the  conservatoiy  or  in  the  pszlor  window, 
turn  round  the  plants  once  a  week,  to  prevent  tiieir  growing  one  sided. 
If  very  large  flowers  are  desired,  thin  out  the  small  and  weak  buds. 

IxiAs,  Spaaaxis,  GxjkDiou,  uid  other  Cape  bulbs,  should  now  be  potted. 
Unless  the  pots  are  already  crowded  with  bidbs,  it  wiU  be  aa  wdl  mcnrely  to 
shake  out  some  of  the  dry  soil,  and  top  dress  with  fresh  compost  They 
often  flourish  better  in  this  way  than  when  divided.  They  ahould,  however, 
not  be  grown  more  than  two  years  without  sepsnition. 

NiBPOLiTAN  V10LXT8  may  yet  be  potted,  if  not  already  done. 

Japan  Liliss  for  early  flowering  in  pots  in  the  conssrvatoiy,  may  now 
be  repotted,  as  we  have  directed  in  an  article  in  a  fbimer  volume.  By  do- 
ing so  at  this  early  season,  the  plants  are  much  stronger,  and  flower  better 
than  when  left  till  February.  All  the  lily  tribe  make  strong  fleshy  roots, 
which  often  get  injured  when  the  bulbs  are  placed  away  under  the  stage, 
and  get  too  dry ;  but  if  potted  now,  these  roots  at  once  begin  to  grow,  and 
thus  are  better  prepared  to  start  with  vigor  wlien  removed  to  the  greenhouse 
in  March.  They  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  ffaune,  or  cod  cellar,  as  tiiey  are 
perfectly  hardy. 

Paksisb  now  taken  up  out  of  the  border,  and  potted,  flower  flnely  all  the 
spring. 

VxBBXNAS  propagated  last  month  should  now  be  potted  off  singly,  or 
several  jdanfts  may  be  put  round  the  outride  of  a  fiiur  inch  pot  Keep  them 
on  a  dry  shelf,  near  the  light  , 

ScHiZAnTHusxs  and  other  animals,  fbr  winter  blooming,  will  lieed  another 
shift  into  larger  pots. 

Monthly  Pinks  and  Carnations  in  pots,  raised  fimn  early  layers,  may' 
now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots.    Keep  the  flowering  steins  tied  up  as  they 
advance. 

Resss  of  the  Tea  and  Chinese  kinds,  taken  up  last  month,  may  now  be 
pruned  in,  and  taken  into  libe  greenhouse,  idiere  they  wiU  flower  flnely  in 
February  and  March. 

AzALXAS  should  now  be  sparingly  watered. 

Eeigas  win  need  attention.  BLepot  if  tiisy  require  it,  and  keep  the 
pbafei  wdl  pinched  in  if  dwarf  bushy  specimenB  are  wanted.    Water  jii- 
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dicioiisly,  and  syringe  occamonally,  oveiliead.  Top  dreas  any  that  may  be 
benefited  by  it 

Dahlias,  in  the  InHoediate  vicinity  of  Boston,  have  never  done  more 
poorly  than  this  year.  The  diy  summer  and  early  frosts  have  qnite  nsed 
them  np.  Dig  and  store  the  roots  carefblly,  and  hope  for  bett^  things 
next  season. 

Cinerarias  growing  vigorously  will  need  another  shift  into  their  bloom- 
ing pots. 

Stephanotus  floribuivda.  Large  plants  of  this  fine  climber,  should 
now  be  placed  on  a  light,  cool  shelf,  to  ripen  its  wood. 

ToRENiA  ASTATicA,  kept  iu'  a  warm  temperature,  will  flower  freely  till 
late  in  the  season. 

PitAKTs  FOR  FORCTzre  should  now  be  taken  up  and  potted.  Where  there 
is  plenty  of  room,  the  Deutzia,  Persian  Lilac,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  &c.,  make 
a  fine  show  during  all  the  spring. 

Attend  carefully  to  watering,  which  at  this  season  should  be  caiefblly 
done,  not  spilling  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessaiy.  Keep  a  rather 
low  night  temperature,  and  give  abundance  of  air  in  the  day ;  by  so  doing 
t  he  plants  will  be  hardened  off,  and  stand  the  winter  much  better. 

FLOWER  eAROEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

The  month  of  November  closes  the  operations  of  this  department  for  the 
■eason.  Proceed  rapidly  to  cleajQ  off  all  the  decaying  tops  of  plants,  and 
give  the  shrubs  a  little  manure ;  it  is  better  now  than  in  the  spring.  Fill 
up  any  vacant  spaces,  whether  of  shrubs  or  trees,  and  let  everything  have 
the  air  of  neatness  and  order. 

Look  to  the  flower  garden.  See  that  the  carnations,  picotees,  daisies, 
polyanthuses,  and  similar  half-hardy  plants,  are  protected,  either  in  frames 
•r  where  they  stand.  Set  out  tulips,  hyacinths,  narciflBiw,  crocuses,  dtc, 
and  prepare  the  ground  for  ranunculuses,  which  should  be  set  out  in  Feb- 
ruary next. 

Lilies.  Give  a  covering  of  three  or  four  inches  of  leaves,  strawy  ma- 
imre,  or  litter  of  any  kind,  to  the  Japan  sorts. 

Herbaceous  plants  of  all  kinds  should  be  slightly  protected,  on  the 
approach  of  severe  frost 

Roses  of  the  hybrid  perpetual,  and  Bengal  kinds,  flower  much  better 
next  year,  if  they  have  a  little  protection.  Pegging  down  the  plants  to  the 
igronnd,  alone,  is  even  a  very  good  plan,  as  the  snow  then  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  straw  or  leaves. 

The  new  and  rare  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  should  have  a  little  pro- 
tection, especially  if  they  have  just  been  set  out  A  good  covering  at  the 
root  will  answer  very  well ;  but  if  a  few  pine  boughs  are  put  up  round  the 
plants  to  keep  off  the  hot  sun  they  will  do  much  better ;  when  they  get 
once  well  rooted  they  will  not  require  it  Rhododendrons  and  kalnuas, 
planted  this  year,  may  have  the  same  care,  and  the  brightness  of  their 
foliage  in  the  spring  will  repay  all  the  labor* 
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To  any  one  familiar  with  the  agricultural  press  in  England, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  quite  a  reaction  has  taken  place 
in  regard  to  the  views  of  Baron  Liebig  and  his  mineral  the- 
ory of  manures.  While  some  of  our  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural periodicals  have  been  filling  their  columns  with  analyses 
of  the  ashes  of  various  plants  and  fruits,  and  propounding 
"  recipes "  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  both,  founded  on 
their  analysis,  the  better  informed  and  less  credulous  readers 
of  our  British  contemporaries  have  set  to  work  systemati- 
cally to  test  the  truth  of  the  theories  in  question.  It  is 
emphatically  a  case  of  "Theory  versus  Practice,"  and  has  re- 
sulted, as  many  intelligent  cultivators  believed  it  would,  viz., 
that  the  verdict  has  been  rendered  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

We  need  not  say  to  our  readers,  that  we  have  been  no  ad- 
vocate of  the  mineral  theory ;  they  will  have  known  this  from 
our  remarks  from  time  to  time,  when  incidentally  the  subject 
has  been  alluded  to  in  our  pages ;  and  it  is  with  no  little  degree 
of  satisfaction  that  we  now  find  our  views  corroborated  by  such 
eminent  practical  men  as  Mr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Lawes.  In  taking 
this  ground,  however,  we  have  studiously  avoided  the  opposite 
extreme ;  for  while  we  will  go  as  far  as  any  one  in  admitting 
the  importance  of  modem  chemistry  to  agricultural  science, 
we  will  not  acknowledge  that  to  be  chemistry  which  is  only 
the  wild  speculations  of  some  of  its  professors.  This  remark 
is  perhaps  unnecessary,  but  when  opinions,  briefly  expressed, 
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are  caught  up,  twisted,  and  misrepresented,  as  may  please  the 
views  of  some  writers,  we  deem  it  of  more  consequence  to 
reiterate  the  assertion  that  we  do  not  undervalue  chemistry 
and  its  importance  to  agricultural  improvement,  but  the  de- 
ductions which  are  drawn  from  it,  and  the  crude  theories 
which  are  based  upon  it,  which  have  no  practical  value. 

The  ash  theory  has  been  a  particular  hobby  with  some  of 
our  horticultural  writers,  and  if  we  were  to  judge  by  what 
we  read,  it  is  little  less  than  gross  absurdity  to  call  that  an  art, 
which  can  be  at  once  effected  by  a  recipe  from  some  musty 
Encyclopedia.  Fifty  years  hence,  should  the  progress  of 
gardening  ever  arrive  at  that  point  in  this  country  as  to  re- 
quire such  a  work,  all  the  information  necessary  for  cultivat- 
ing fruits  to  perfection,  according  to  the  ash  theorists,  would 
be  half  a  dozen  recipes  founded  on  the  analysis  of  the  ashes 
of  each  sort.  Thus,  suppose  we  wish  to  grow  the  finest  pears ; 
we  turn  to  that  fruit,  and  find  the  following : — 

"  To  every  cart-load  of  peat  and  ashes,  (in  the  proportion 
of  twenty-five  bushels  of  the  former  to  ten  of  the  latter)  add 
half  a  bushel  of  ground  or  dissolved  bones,  and  two  bushels 
of  leached  ashes,  (or  five  pounds  of  potash  dissolved  in 
water.")  This  compound  contains  ''the  mineral  manures 
so  absolutely  essential  to  the  production  of  fine  firuit." 

Now  it  is  against  such  crude,  speculative,  and  visionary 
theories,  that  we  deem  it  necessary  to  warn  all  cultivators, 
assured  that  they  will  as  utterly  fail  when  put  to  the  test  of 
practice,  as  have  the  patent  manures  of  Liebig. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance ;  and 
in  the  haste  of  our  people  to  farm  and  garden  well,  they  ea- 
gerly seize  upon  those  methods  which  are  said  to  accom- 
plish the  best  results,  founded  upon  chemical  theory,  and  in 
the  cheapest  manner,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  how  far 
such  methods  are  justified  by  well  known  practical  facts. 
Their  failure,  which  eventually  takes  place,  only  adds  one 
more  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  book-farming  or  gardening, 
and  straightway  the  whole  fi^temity  of  book-farmers  are  de- 
jioimced,  because  they  failed  in  achieving  valuable  results 
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from  a  false  theory,  promulgated  by  teachers  of  "doubtful 
chemistry." 

The  cultivators  of  England  have  been  slow  to  believe  all 
that  has  been  advanced  by  Baron  Liebig,  as  laid  down  in  his 
works  on  agricultural  chemistry.  And  among  those,  stand- 
ing high  in  the  agricultural  community,  and  justly  acknowl- 
edged to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  who 
have  taken  this  stand,  is  Mr.  Pusey,  who  has  recently  assail- 
ed the  mineral  theory  of  Liebig,  and  so  successfully  that  he 
has  called  forth  quite  a  sharp  reply  from  the  great  chemist. 
We  cannot  better  occupy  a  page  or  two,  than  in  quoting 
some  remarks  in  relation  to  this  controversy,  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
which  we  find  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle : — 

A  smart  skirmish  has  lately  taken  place  between  Mr.  Pu- 
sey, on  the  "One  hand,  as  the  champion  of  practical  cultiva- 
tors, and  Baron  Liebig  on  the  other,  as  the  representative  of 
theoretical  men  of  science.  As  is  usually  the  case,  both  par- 
ties place  themselves  a  little  in  the  wrong  ;  but  as  is  not  al- 
ways the  case,  the  dispute  is  instructive  and  useful  to  the 
spectators.  Setting  aside  the  mere  question  of  profit  and 
loss,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  treating  it  as  a 
broad  question  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  the  nourishment 
of  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  our  readers  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  English  country  gentlemen  com- 
plain that  they  have  been  misled  and  deceived  by  the  crude 
chemical  speculations  of  the  celebrated  German  chemist; 
that  they  have  been  taught  visionary  theories  in  the  place  of 
soimd  facts,  and  that,  trusting  to  the  weight  of  a  great  name, 
and  a  high  scientific  reputation,  they  have  been  led  astray, 
even  further  from  the  real  truth  than  they  previously  were, 
when  he  first  imdertook  to  instruct  and  enlighten  them.  It 
is  stated  that  "the  mineral  theory  of  Liebig  has  broken 
down,  and  no  other  has  taken  its  place ;"  and  following  out 
this  observation,  Mr.  Pusey  goes  on  to  say  "  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  men  can  be  made  farmers  by  teaching 
them  doubtful  chemistry;"  and,  in  conclusion,  he  remari^s^ 
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"I  should  not  have  said  so  much,  but  that  the  public  are 
sometimes  led,  by  a  false  estimate  of  chemistry,  to  under- 
value our  real  progress  in  other  sciences."  At  the  same  time, 
however,  whilst  thus  condenming  the  views  of  Lie  big,  and 
very  properly  objecting  to  the  teaching  of  false  science,  Mr. 
Pusey  does  not  wish  to  condenm  chemistry  altogether,  but  is 
desirous  of  drawing  a  marked  distinction  between  crude  spec- 
ulations or  scientific  errors,  and  sound  practical  facts  and  weU 
established  knowledge. 

When  Liebig's  "  Chemistry  of  Agriculture  "  was  published, 
a  dozen  years  since,  it  naturally  excited  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est ;  the  reputation  of  the  author  commanded  attention  and 
respect,  and  the  decided  and  plausible  manner  in  which  his 
book  was  written,  soon  gained  for  it  plenty  of  believers  and 
admirers.  The  agricultural  world  was  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  who  obstinately  refused  to  listen  at  all  to  such 
new-fangled  doctrines,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who, 
blindly  adopting  as  true  all  the  views  put  forth,  even  without 
attempting  to  weigh  the  evidence  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, received  every  theory  of  the  great  German  chemist  as 
an  established  fact,  and  believed  in  the  most  extravagant  re- 
sults as  likely  to  spring  from  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
farming.  There  were  some  few,  too,  who  neither  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  applying  science  to  practice,  nor  yet  blindly 
adopted  whatever  was  asserted,  but,  suspending  their  judg- 
ment for  a  while,  set  seriously  to  work  to  investigate  for 
themselves;  but  certainly  the  loudest  voices  raised  were 
those  of  the  coimtry  gentlemen  and  rich  landlords,  who, 
without  much  knowledge  of  science,  and  certainly  without 
attempting  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  views  put  before 
them,  eagerly  seized  on  Liebig's  theories  as  the  true  key  to 
farming,  and  lauded  his  book  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  reforma- 
tion. If  the  landlords  have  been  misled,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
blame  the  unfortunate  chemist  alone,  for  the  fact  is,  that 
having  let  their  wishes  and  hopes  far  outnm  the  facts,  or 
their  own  convictions,  they  have  necessarily  fallen  into  a 
wrong  path,  and  now,  having  found  out  their  error,  they  seek 
to  put  all  the  blame  on  the  man  who  tried  to  help  them,  for- 
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getting  altogether  ho^  much  was  caused  by  their  own  want 
of  consideration  and  caution. 

It  has  all  along  been  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  (new 
chemical  theory  of  agriculture  was  so  very  warmly  taken  up, 
and  so  highly  praised  by  some  of  its  supporters ;  and  we  must 
take  some  credit  to  ourselves  for  having  from  the  first  object- 
ed to  such  blind  hero-worship.  At  the  same  time  practical 
men  are  so  slow  to  receive  what  is  new,  and  so  little  inclined 
to  receive  favorably  a  more  theoretical  probability,  that  had 
not  Liebig's  views  been  put  forth  with  the  utmost  decision, 
and  in  the  most  positive  manner,  they  would  probably  never 
have  excited  one-tenth  part  as  much  attention  as  they  really 
did ;  and,  therefore,  even  though  his  conclusions  were  ul- 
timately found  to  be  wholly  incorrect,  he  would  nevertheless 
have  done  good  service,  by  the  impetus  which  they  could  not 
fail  to  give  to  fanning,  and  by  the  effects  which  must  neces- 
sarily result  from  the  desire  for  knowledge  which  they  would 
produce  in  practical  men. 

The  fault,  then,  of  Liebig  in  the  first  instance  was,  that 
when  he  ought  to  have  said,  "  I  think  it  is  probable,"  he  said, 
"  it  is  an  undoubted  fact ;"  and  the  error  of  the  landlords  was, 
that  forgetting  for  once  their  usual  caution  and  fear  of  being 
misled,  they  blindly  adopted  all  he  taught  them,  and,  not 
even  satisfied  with  that,  imagined  a  great  deal  more.  That 
Liebig,  though  in  error,  was  perfectly  honest  and  sincere,  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  connect 
himself  with  a  trading  speculation,  endeavoring  to  make 
money  by  a  patent  manure,  and  thus  risked  his  scientific  rep- 
utation on  the  pecuniary  success  of  a  doubtful,  though  plausi- 
ble scheme.  As  the  mere  fact  of  his  taking  out  a  patent  for 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  manure,  naturally  lowered  him 
in  the  estimation  of  many,  seeming  to  convert  the  high  and 
independent  lover  of  science  into  the  petty  money-seeking 
trader,  so  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  patent  manure  still 
further  tended  to  bring  his  views  and  opinions  into  discredit. 

Mr.  Pusey  remarks,  that  very  little  practical  service  has  yet 
been  rendered  to  agriculture  by  chemistry,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  menti(»is  the  failure  of  Liebig's  mineral  theory, 
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produced  a  somewhat  angry  and  hasty  reply,  published  in  the 
second  edition  of  "Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry,"  (p.  479.) 
He  begins  by  stating,  that  Mr.  Pusey's  remarks  are  quite  in- 
correct, which,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  he 
is  not  a  chemist  "  by  profession,"  a  fact  which  he  endeavors 
to  prove,  by  observing  that  on  two  occasions  Mr.  Pusey  has 
made  chemical  mistakes  in  his  writings.  No  one  imagines 
that  Mr.  Pusey  is  a  chemist,  but  if  a  writer  is  to  be  condenmed 
because  he  has  made  two  mistakes,  we  fear  Baron  Liebig 
must  surrender  his  own  chemical  reputation ;  for  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  he  too  has  occasionally  made  mistakes,  per- 
haps even  more  serious  than  those  of  Mr.  Pusey. 

In  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  landlord,  the  chemist  re- 
jrfies  — "  We  have  in  the  last  ten  years  given  you  the  most 
complete  explanations  of  the  nutrition  of  plants,  and  the 
sources  of  their  food ;  we  have  shown  you  that  plants  must 
obtain  from  the  soil,  as  well  as  from  the  atmosphere,  certain 
elements ;  we  have  explained  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  ef- 
fects of  liming,  rotation  of  crops,  and  fallowing ;  we  have 
given  agriculture  a  scientific  basis,  which  it  did  not  before 
possess.  Besides  all  this,  chemistry  has  taught  the  farmer 
the  importance  of  phosphoric  acid,  about  which  nothing  was 
known  ten  years  agoC!);  the  true  source  of  nitrogen,  the 
value  of  ammonia,  and  the  modes  of  fixing  it ;  these  and 
many  other  practical  facts  have  been  discovered  during  the 
last  ten  years. 

All  this  soimds  very  well ;  and  if  only  one  half  of  it  were 
true,  it  would  certainly  make  out  a  strong  case  for  the  chem- 
ists ;  but  we  fear  the  picture  is  much  too  highly  colored,  and 
that  the  facts  themselves  do  not  warrant  such  a  boast.  The 
scientific  basis  of  agriculture  i?  still  but  a  very  crude  and  im- 
perfect theory ;  arid  so  far  from  the  nutrition  of  plants  being 
now  thoroughly  explained,  there  is  hardly  any  one  part  of 
the  subject  which  is  not  still,  to  a  great  extent,  enveloped  in 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  asisertion  that  the  value  of  phos- 
phoric acid  has  only  been  discovered  by  chemists  during  the 
last  ten  years,  is  also  one  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit; 
indeed,  Liebig  himselfi  in  his  ^<  Chemistry  of  Agriculture," 
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refers  to  Saussure,  to  show  that  the  importance  of  phosphoric 
acid  to  plants  had  long  been  known  ]  and  quotes  from  his 
work,  published  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the  remark,  ''we  have 
no  right  to  suppose  that  plants  could  exist  without  phosphate 
of  lime.".  Or  to  cite  a  more  recent  authority,  we  may  refer 
to  Sprengel,  who  says,  in  1832,  ''  there  is  not  a  single  known 
plant  which  contains  no  phosphorus;"  and  again,  speaking 
of  the  application  of  bone  as  manure,  he  observes,  "  that  the 
phosphate  of  lime  of  bones  constitutes  their  chief  value  as 
manure,  is  proved  by  the  well  known  fact  that  burnt  bones, 
which  contain  no  oi^anic  matter,  act  very  powerfully  on 
vegetation."  He  also  points  out  the  value  of  mineral  phos- 
phates of  lime,  such  as  fossil  bones,  apatite,  &c.,  and  states 
that  all  marls  which  contain  phosphate  of  lime  are  excellent 
manures.  It  would  in  fact,  be  easy  to  show,  that  so  far  from 
it  being  true,  that  ten  years  ago  "nothing  was  known  in 
agriculture  of  phosphorus,  or  j^hosphate  of  lime,"  or  that  <'  no 
one  knew  what  it  was  in  the  bones  which  really  acted,"  it 
has  been  long  known  and  fully  recognized  that  phosphate 
of  lime  or  phosphoric  acid  is  essential  to  the  healthy  growth 
of  plants ;  this,  therefore,  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  new  dis- 
covery. 

The  benefits  which  it  is  stated  agriculture  has  derived 
from  the  progress  of  chemical  science,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  are  so  vague  and  of  so  general  a  nature  that  it  is  hard- 
ly worth  while  to  discuss  them  point  by  point  very  minutely. 
As  regards  the  food  of  plants,  very  little  more  has  been  done 
than  to  confirm  the  experiments  of  older  observers ;  and  as 
for  the  explanations  respecting  rotation  and  fallowing,  we  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  discover  which  part  is  new — ^it  seems  that 
pretty  nearly  all  this  part  of  the  scientific  system  of  agricul- 
ture was  already  known  and  acknowledged ;  all  that  portion 
which  is  really  new  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  theoretical  and 
unconfirmed ;  and  we  must  confess  that  Mr.  Pusey's  remark 
is  not  in  any  way  really  met  or  disproved  by  the  reply  of 
Baron  Liebig.  At  the  same  time,  having  the  greatest  possir 
ble  respect  for  the  labors  of  chemists,  we  must  say  that  we 
still  look  forward  to  them  for  much  real  assistance  in  all  de- 
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partments  of  the  arts  of  cultivation,  and  that  even  if  no  very 
important  {nractical  application  of  chemical  science  have  been 
made  during  the  last  ten  years,  that  is  no  reason  to  despair  of 
the  most  valuable  results  hereafter.  Such  experiments  as 
those  of  Mr.  Way,  on  the  absorptive  power  of  soils,  cannot 
fail  in  time  to  lead  to  improvements  in  practice,  though  they 
may  take  years  to  carry  out  and  apply.  Mr.  Pusey  observes 
very  truly,  that  larger  experiments,  not  conducted  merely  in 
the  laboratory  of  a  chemist,  but  carried  out  in  a  large  scale  in 
the  farm  itself,  and  devised  and  executed  by  a  scientific  man, 
are  by  far  the  most  valuable  contributions  which  can  be  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  ;  and  he 
quotes  the  excellent  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes  in  illustration. 
As  may  be  supposed,  these  experiments  do  not  meet  with  the 
apjHTobation  of  Liebig,  and  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Pusey,  he 
characterizes  them  as  being  ^'  entirely  devoid  of  value  as  the 
foundation  for  general  conclusions."  In  the  last  part  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Lawes  has 
published  the  details  of  his  experiments,  and  every  one  is, 
therefore,  able  to  judge  for  himself  of  their  accuracy,  and  the 
conclusions  which  he  draws  from  them.  We  shall  reserve  a 
few  observations  on  those  experiments  for  another  week. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  see  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  consequently  we  must  rely  mainly 
upon  the  above  article,  as  a  sjmopsis  of  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Pusey's  paper.  Neither  have  we  seen  the  article  communi- 
cated to  the  same  journal  by  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert,  but 
we  refer  to  their  excellent  paper  in  our  last  number,  (p.  614,) 
as  a  brief  statement  of  their  views  in  relation  to  the  mineral 
theory.  It  is  enough,  we  think,  to  offer  such  good  evidence 
as  that  of  Dr.  Lindley,  that  the  attempt  of  Baron  Liebig  to 
refute  what  Mr.  Pusey  has  stated,  and  Mr.  Lawes  confirmed 
by  actual  experiment,  has  been  another  failure. 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  Dr.  Lindley  alludes  to  the  contro- 
versy again,  and  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  &ct8, 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Lawes,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
Ldttbig:-* 
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We  must  again  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Lawes'  long  and  laborious  series  of  experiments,  on  the 
Chemistry  of  Vegetation,  which,  as  we  recently  observed, 
are  characterized  by  Liebig  as  being  of  no  practical  value  for 
the  foundation  of  general  conclusions ;  a  remark  probably 
made  in  a  moment  of  haste  and  ill  himior,  perhaps  even  with^ 
out  being  thoroughly  aware  of  the  true  nature  and  aim  of  the 
experiments  there  condemned.  In  order  to  explain  the  mat- 
ter fully,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  once  more  to  the  so 
called  mineral  theory  of  Liebig,  which  is  in  fact  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  discussion,  and  to  which  its  author  appears 
inclined  to  adhere  with  a  good  deal  of  tenacity,  in  spite  of  all 
that  may  be  urged  against  it. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  small  quan- 
tity of  inorganic  matter  which  plants  contain  was  formerly 
considered  as  being  accidental,  or  at  least  of  nb  real  value,, 
and  not  in  any  way  essential  to  their  growth  and  prosperity  j; 
at  all  events,  such  was  certainly  the  case,  and  even  after  the^ 
minute  and  laborious  investigations  of  Saussure,  it  appeiars; 
that  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject,  for  Davy- 
evidently  thought  them  of  little  or  no  importance,  when  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry.  Iso- 
lated writers  have  now  and  then  drawn  attention  to  the  exist- 
ence of  these  substances  in  plants,  and  have  indeed  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  their  being  present  in  those  plants  which 
serve  as  the  food  of  animals.  Thus,  for  example,  it  has  been 
long  known  and  admitted  that  cattle  derive  a  large  portion  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  earthy  ^matter  of  their 
bones,  from  the  grass  and  other  plants  on  which  they  feed. 
Liebig  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the  paraBWjunt  importance  of 
these  inorganic  substances  to  plants,  whiph  he  asserted  were 
absolutely  essential  to  their  growth  ;  and,  indeed,  he  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  vegetation  was  heal^yiasd^  luxuriant  just  in 
proportion  to  the  supply  of  these  substances.  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  he  put  forth  his  theory  of  exhaustion  and  fal- 
lowing, assertiag  that  the  sole  reason  why  a  plant  could  not 
be  cultivated  year  after  year  on  Ihe  same  soil,  was,  that  the 
supply  of  soluble  inorganic  matter,  necessary  for  the  plant, 
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soon  became  exhausted,  and  that  this  loss  must  be  remedied 
either  by  leaving  the  soil  for  a  year  or  two  to  recover  itself 
imder  the  agency  of  atmospheric  influence,  or  by  the  addition 
of  suitable  mineral  manures.  It  is  often  stated  that  Liebig 
discovered  the  real  office  performed  in  the  nutrition  of  plants 
by  these  inorganic  matters,  and  hence  threw  a  good  deal  of 
light  on  the  subject ;  but  this  is  not  really  the  case,  for  of  the 
true  use  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants  very  little  in- 
deed is  even  now  understood.  We  know  that  they  are  essen- 
tial to  vegetation,  but  we  do  not  know  why,  or  in  what 
manner  they  act ;  this  still  remains'  to  be  discovered. 

The  two  great  facts  which  Liebig  brought  forward  in  a 
prominent  manner,  were,  the  necessity  of  these  substances 
being  present  in  a  fertile  soil,  and  the  fact  that  different  tribes 
of  plants  require  the  presence  of  different  inorganic  matters ; 
some  requiring  phosphate  of  lime,  some  needing  alkali,  and 
some  requiring  silica.  These  facts  are  certainly  of  the  very 
first  importance ;  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  very  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  mode  in  which' 
these  substances  influence  vegetation,  until  we  fully  under- 
stand the  office  which  they  perform,  and  the  effects  which 
they  produce.  It  is  quite  plain  that  these  inorganic  matters 
cannot  in  any  way  serve  as  food,  or  at  least  cannot  directly 
contribute  to  the  supply  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  &c. ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  doubt  some  very  simple  relation  be- 
tween the  absorption  of  these  earthy  and  saline  compounds, 
and  the  absorption  or  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid,  anmionia, 
and  water.  The  practical  problem  to  be  solved  was,  is  it 
most  important  to  supply  inorganic  matter,  or  ammonia,  to 
plants  ?  or,  in  other  words,  must  we  give  plants  ammonia,  and 
will  that  enable  them  to  absorb  enough  inoiganic  matter  from 
an  exhausted  soil,  or  must  we  give  them  inorganic  manures ; 
and  will  they  then  be  able  to  absorb  from  the  air  and  soil  all 
the  ammonia  which  they  require  ? 

The  answer  which  Liebig  gave  to  this  important  question 
was,  that  inorganic  manures  were  of  far  more  value  than 
those  which  merely  contained  ammonia ;  an  assertion  based 
solely  on  hypothetical  conclusions,  and  therefore,  especially 
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when  we  bear  in  mind  how  little  is  really  known  of  the  ac- 
tion of  these  substances,  one  which  ought  to  be  viewed  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection.  A  great  many  per- 
sons were  at  once  satisfied  that  Liebig's  view  of  the  subject 
must  be  correct,  but  there  were  some  who  wished  to  have 
proofs  before  they  admitted  it,  and  Mr.  Lawes  was  one  of 
those ;  he  accordingly  instituted,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Gilbert,  a  very  careful  series  of  experiments,  and  the  result  of 
these  experiments  is  now  published,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  These  investigations  of  Mr. 
Lawes,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  very  satisfactory ;  and  whilst 
we  should  be  the  last  to  admit  them  for  more  than  they  are 
worth,  we  feel  that  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  ar- 
ranged and  conducted  is  such  as  to  render  them  wholly  trust- 
worthy. They  plainly  lead  to  certain  conclusions,  which  we 
may  safely  adopt,  without  fear  of  being  misled. 

At  an  early  period  in  his  experiments,  Mr.  Lawes  was  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  very  little  real  information  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  analysis  of  a  soil,  because  our  chemical  tests  ' 
are  not  delicate  enough  to  detect  the  less  abundant  constitu- 
ents, or  to  render  evident  those  changes  in  its  composition 
which  the  growth  of  one  or  two  crops  could  possibly  produce. 
The  soil  of  an  acre  of  ground,  supposing  it  to  be  six  inches 
in  depth,  would  weigh  about  1,344,000  lbs.,  and  consequently 
the  subtraction  of  a  hundred  weight  of  any  one  ingredient 
would  only  amount  to  about  one  13,000th  part  of  the  whole, 
a  quantity  far  too  minute  to  be  satisfactorily  determined  by 
analysis.  Mr.  Lawes,  in  his  experiments,  therefore,  proceeded 
on  a  plan  in  which  this  difficulty  was  obviated ;  he  took  a 
field,  the  soil  of  which  was  thoroughly  exhausted  by  heavy 
cropping,  so  that  without  manure  it  would  only  produce  a 
poor  crop,  showing,  therefore,  that  something  was  deficient ; 
and,  dividing  it  into  several  portions,  he  manured  each  sepai^ 
ately,  giving  to  some  ammoniacal  manure,  to  some  inorganic 
ones,  and  to  others  a  mixture  of  the  two.  These  experi- 
ments were  continued  on  the  same  fields,  and  with  the  same 
manures,  for  seven  years ;  so  that  the  value  of  each  class  of 
manure  was  fairly  tested  with  different  plants ;  and  the  whole 
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of  these  results  are  now  before  us.  The  paper  is  well  worthy 
of  careful  study,  and  though  we  shall  mention  briefly  some 
of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  yet  we  would 
recommend  every  one  to  read  the  original  account  of  the  ex- 
periments, and  to  judge  for  himself  of  their  value. 

Mr.  Lawes  found  that  the  ashes  of  farm-yard  manure  did 
not  increase  the  yield  of  wheat  on  exhausted  land  at  all, 
whilst  a  small  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  increased  it 
five  bushels  per  acre ;  and  when  a  mixture  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter and  ammoniacal  salts  was  contrasted  with  the  effects  of 
either  taken  singly,  it  was  evident  that  the  restoring  influence 
of  the  latter  was  far  higher  than  that  of  the  former  alone. 
The  practical  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  Mr.  Lawes  ar- 
rives is,  that  in  this  country  the  soil  becomes  exhausted  of  its 
ammoniacal  salts  much  sooner  than  of  its  soluble  inorganic 
components ;  and,  therefore,  that  ammoniacal  manures  are 
more  important  than  mineral  or  inorganic  ones  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat.  In  considering  these  results,  one  important 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  the  land  on  which  these  experi- 
ments were  made  is  by  no  means  a  poor  soil,  for,  even  though 
exhausted  at  the  commencement,  it  bore  successively  for  sev- 
en years,  without  any  manure,  an  average  crop  of  seventeen 
and  a  half  bushels  per  acre ;  it  is  plain,  then,  that  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  deduce  from  such  experiments  any  gen- 
eral conclusion  for  all  soils.  Mr.  Lawes  denies  that  inorganic 
manure  is  all-important  for  wheat  in  all  situations,  but  he  does 
not  deny  that  there  may  be  poor  soils  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  supply  of  ammonia  is  greater  than  that 
of  inorganic  matter,  and  which,  therefore,  the  nitrogen  being 
in  excess,  relatively  to  the  mineral  constituents  of  wheat, 
would  be  less  easily  exhausted.  Under  such"  circumstances, 
a  mineral  manure  would  be  more  useful  than  an  ammoniacal 
one.  We  must  be  careful,  in  rejecting  the  assertion  of  Liebig, 
that  we  do  not  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme.  After  having 
found  that  mineral  manures  are  not  the  best  in  all  cases,  we 
must  not  conclude  that  ammoniacal  ones  are  always  best ; 
neither  would  be  true,  as  a  generalization. 
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It  will  be  here  seen  that  Mr.  Lawes  makes  the  same  admis- 
sion as  Dr.  Dana,  in  his  Mttck  Manual^  which  we  reviewed 
in  our  last,  viz.,  "  that  very  little  real  information  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  analysis  of  a  soil,"  and  for  a  very  good  reason, 
that  our  chemical  tests  are  not  delicate  enough  to  detect  the 
less  abundant  constituents.  The  great  fact  that  the  loss  of 
one  hundred  pounds  of  any  one  substance  on  an  acre,  would 
be  only  one  13,000th  part  of  the  whole,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  mineral  constituents  are  not  so  readily  exhausted  as 
cultivators  have  been  led  to  believe. 

But,  without  reference  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lawes,  Dr. 
Dana  has  shown,  in  his  Manual^  (section  74,)  that  a  barren 
pine  plain  contains  potash  enough  on  a  single  acre  to  supply 
a  crop  of  wheat  for  three  thousand  years  !  and  that  the  lime 
contained  in  an  acre  of  the  same  pine  plain  is  ample  for  a  crop 
of  rye  of  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  for  seven  thousand  four 
hundred  years  !  And  more  than  this.  Dr.  Dana  pronounces 
it  as  a  FOURTH  leading  principle  of  agricultural  chemistry,  that 

SOILS  CONTAIN  ENOUGH  OF  ALL  THE  MINERAL  ELEMENTS  TO  GROW 
ANT  CROP. 

Talk  about  "  the  how  and  the  why  of  the  operation  of  lime 
and  alkali,"  says  Dr.  Dana,  this  is  the  fact :  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  reason  why  the  White  Doyenn6  pear  does  not  suc- 
ceed, even  in  soils  containing  far  more  potash  than  a  pine 
plain,  is  because  it  is  exhausted  of  its  mineral  contents !  Do 
not  the  sages  who  give  such  advice,  teach  a  somewhat 
"doubtful  chemistry?"  We  have  not  room  to  follow  the 
subject  farther  at  this  time,  but  shall  do  so  hereafter.  We 
have  now  discussed  the  so-called  mineral  theory,  more  with 
a  reference  to  its  horticultural  than  its  agricultural  bearing, 
desirous  that  none  of  our  readers  should  be  led  astray  by  the 
visionary  notions  of  those  who  would  have  our  fruit  growers 
substitute  ashes  and  peat  in  the  place  of  good  substantial  ma- 
nure, assured  that  they  will  regret  the  day  when  they  listened 
to  such  advice. 
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Abt.   IL     DeseriptUms  and  Engravings  of  four    Pears. 

By  B.  Debpobtes,  Angers,  France. 

« 
We  are  happy  to  present  our  readers  with  another  commur 

nication  from  our  French  correspondent,  B.  Desportes,  of  An- 
gers, describing  four  Tarieties  of  pears,  three  of  which,  we 
believe,  have  not  yet  fruited  in  the  country.  From  his  ac- 
count of  them,  they  appear  to  be  exceeding  valuable  acquisi- 
tions, and  as  we  have  trees  of  them  already  in  our  collection, 
we  hope  soon  to  see  them  in  fruit  One  of  the  following 
kinds  was  among  the  specimens  of  fruit  sent  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  by  M.  Leroy,  and  it  was  fully 
equal  to  the  character  given  to  it  by  M.  Desportes ;  this  was 
the  Delices  d'Hardenpont  de  Belgique,  which  will  be  found 
noticed  with  others  in  our  Pomological  Gossip. — En. 

1.     Beau  Present  b'Artois. 

We  have  cultivated,  under  the  name  of  Beau  Present  d'Ar- 
tois,  this  variety  {fig.  54,)  for  several  years,  but  it  came  into 
bearing  for  the  first  time  the  present  year.  We  regret,  very 
much,  not  to  have  known  this  fine  sort  sooner,  because  we 
would  have  propagated  it  in  large  quantities,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  beauty  and  excellent  qualities.  We  have  but  very 
few  other  kinds  which  merit  a  more  extensive  cultivation. 

The  tree  that  produced  these  fruits,  of  which  the  outlines 
axe  aimexed,  is  only  four  years  old,  and  planted  in  our  speci- 
men school  of  fruit  trees  at  Andre  Leroy's  nurseries.  It  is 
about  six  feet  high,  and  vigorous ;  the  branches  are  upright 
and  well  pyramidal  shaped;  it  has  proved  this  year  to  be 
very  productive, — ^it  bore  twenty-five  fruits  like  the  outlines, 
some  of  which  weighing  near  a  pound,  and  the  others  half 
and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each.  The  pear,  of  which  the 
largest  outline  is  a  copy,  weighed  one  pound,  and  the  small- 
est ten  ounces ;  the  first  was  one  of  the  largest,  and  the  other 
one  of  medium  size. 

The  largest  fruit  was  four  and  a  half  inches  long  and 
three  and  a  half  in  diameter  about  the  middle,  of  pyri* 
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fonn  shape,  surface  uneven;  Stem,  large,  short,  about  one- 
third  or  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long,  largest  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities ;  Eye,  broad,  shallow,  segments  of  the  calyx  short 


Fig,6i.    Beau Preunt ^Afiou. 

and  rigid ;  Skin,  gray  and  green,  qx>tted  about  everywhere ; 
Flesh,  half  fine,  white,  somewhat  mixed  with  green  lines, 
tender,  juicy,  sugary.  It  is  a  first  rate  pear,  ripening  in  Sep- 
tember, and  well  deserving  extensive  cultivation. 
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2.     Delices  De  Mons. 

A  Belgian  pear,  introduced  into  Andri  Leroy's  nurseries, 
some  years  ago,  came  into  bearing  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

Fruity  of  medium  size,  pyriform,  uneven  surface,  narrow- 
ing towards  the  stalk,  where  it  ends  in  rounding ;  Stalk,  half 


^  Fig.  56,    Delicts  de  Mont. 

an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity ;  Eye,  small,  set  at 
the  surface  and  in  a  shallow  cavity,  on  one  side  more  than 
the  other ;  Skin,  yellow,  greenish  on  the  shaded  side,  and 
russet  on  the  sunny  side,  covered  everywhere  with  gray  dotS| 
of  different  size,  and  spotted  with  gray  in  some  parts ;  Flesh, 
yellowish,  very  fine,  buttery,  melting,  very  juicy,  and  very 
agreeably  perfumed,  delicious.     Ripens  end  of  September. 

This  kind  is  one  of  the  best  peaxs,  aiul  not  surpassed  in 
quality  by  any  other. 
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3.     Deuces  D'HABDENTOirr  du  Nobd  and  Beloium. 

Fondante  PaxiseUe  da  cornice  horticule. 

Beuire  Curtet,  of  Andi^  Leroy'B  nurseries,  at  Angera, 

This  very  handsome  pear  is  known  under  the  three  above 
names. 


^.56.    J}die§»^HmtUnpontiMNord€aidJBelgmm. 

The  above  fruit  is  one  of  the  largest;   generally  it  iss 
smaller,  and  the  lines  about  the  middle  height  are  not  so 
curved;  the  fruit  is  more  regularly  pyriform,  and  narrower . 
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near  the  stem ;  this  stem  is  short,  obliquely  inserted  at  the 
surface ;  Eye,  small,  and  equally  set  at  the  surface ;  Skin, 
coarse,  yellow  and  gray  spotted ;  Flesh,  not  fine  grained, 
very  melting,  water  abundant,  sugary,  perfumed,  very  pleas- 
ant and  very  excellent.  Ripens  from  the  beginning  to  the 
middle  of  October. 

This  kind  is  the  true  Delices  d'Hardenpont  of  Belgium  and 
the  North  of  France ;  but  "we  have  at  Angers  another  Delices 
d'Hardenpont,  of  which  the  outlines  and  description  are  very 
different.  We  call  this  last  Delices  d'Hardenpont  of  Angers, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  first,  which  w^  call  Delices  d'Har- 
denpont of  Belgium  or  North,  it  having  originated  in  this  last 
country.  Vigorous  tree,  pyramidal  shaped,  stout  wood,  rather 
short  jointed. 

4.     Delices  d'Habdenpont  of  Angers. 


Fig.  67.    DdictM  (PHanUnpowt  of  Angers, 

Fruit,  of  medium  size,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  high, 
and  two  and  a  half  inches  diameter ;  Form,  about  roundidiy 
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at  surface  uneven,  irregular;  Stalk,  short,  half  inch  long,  and 
sometimes  less,  stout,  straight  or  curved,  larger  at  the  upper 
end,  inserted  in  a  small  round  cavity,  and  almost  at  the  sur- 
face ;  Eye^  small,  almost  closed,  set  in  a  small  cavity,  or  at 
the  surface ;  Skin^  gray  bronze,  rather  shaded  with  yellow, 
rough ;  Flesh,  greenish  white,  fine,  melting,  buttery,  very 
juicy,  vinous,  agreeably  perfumed. 

It  is  a  first  rate  kind,  very  productive,  and  a  constant 
bearer,  which  well  deserves  the  most  extensive  cultivation. 
It  ripens  in  October. 

The  tree  is  of  medium  vigor,  well  pyramidal  shaped ;  the 
branches  are  slender,  short  jointed. 

Lerojf^s  Nurseries,  Angers,  France,  Sept,  1861. 


Akt.  III.     On  the  Culture  of  Strawberries.     By  Gustavus 

Everts,  Watertown,  Mass. 

During  the  short  time  since  I  have  resided  in  this  country, 
I  have  seen  various  methods  of  cultivating  the  strawberry, 
but  in  very  few  instances  to  my  satisfaction ;  as  I  have  always 
found  the  beds  over-crowded  with  plants. 

If  cultivators  adopt  the  following  plan,  they  will  never 
have  an  imfruitful  plant  in  their  beds.  It  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  strawberries  like  a  deep,  rich,  moist  soil,  in 
order  to  make  luxuriant  j^ants,  but  these,  however,  will  not 
always  produce  the  best  fruit.  Many  persons  have  the  idea 
that  strawberries  grow  naturally  among  bushes  in  the  shade ; 
but  I  have  always  found  those  fruits  the  highest  flavored  when 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  grown  in  a  soil  not  too  rich.  My 
method  of  treatment  is  as  follows : — Select  a  spot  of  middling 
dry  ground,  lying,  if  convenient,  to  the  southeast ;  trench  it 
in  the  autumn  eighteen  inches  deep.  If  such  a  soil  is  not  at 
hand,  but  is  of  a  heavier  nature,  inclining  to  clay,  I  would 
recommend  a  compost  of  leaf  mould,  stable  manure,  and  char- 
coal dust,  in  equal  parts,  (as  charcoal  dust  and  leaf  mould 
will  keep  the  soil  loose  and  porous.)    If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
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soil  is  sandy  loam,  use  Only  manure  and  leaf  mould,  in  equal 
parts.  Spread  the  compost  ov^  the  suiface,  and  let  it  he 
well  spaded  in.  Where  strawberries  are  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent,  I  tlunk  spring  planting  is  preferable  to  the  autumn,  as 
there  will  be  less  necessity  of  shading  or  watering  the  plants 
in  dry  weather. 

-^  Select  a  moist  day  in  the  early  part  of  May,  for  setting  out 
tae  jdants.  Make  the  beds  six  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  apait. 
livk  out  four  rows  in  each,  fifleen  inches  distant  from  each 
other,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  planting.  Select  the  strong- 
.est  runners  of  the  previous  year,  and  take  them  up  with  great 
care,  so  as  to  preserve  as  many  of  the  roots  as  possible ;  set 
them  fifteen  iaches  asunder  in  the  rows,  and  avoid  the  error 
of  deep  planting,  which  is  often  attended  with  the  loss  of  the 
plants,  by  covering  up  the  crowns  and  causing  premature  de- 
cay. Keep  the  beds  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  until  the 
fruit  is  set,  when  the  whole  surface  should  be  covered  with 
clean  straw,  or  short  grass ;  this  will  keep  the  fruit  clean,  as 
well  as  keep  up  an  equal  degree  of  humidity  in  the  soil. 

After  the  fruit  is  gathered  and  the  plants  begia  to  make 
runners,  the  covering  of  straw  or  grass  is  removed,  and  the 
runners  are  all  cut  off,  with  the  exception  of  as  many  as  are 
wanted  to  place  one  between  each  parent  plant,  because  we 
cannot  always  depend  upon  the  old  ones  to  produce  a  good 
crop.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  which  is  usually  the 
last  of  November,  we  cover  the  beds  with  sea  or  rockweed, 
which  we  have  found  to  afford  the  best  protection  from  fixMt. 

The  next  season  the  original  plants  will  be  in  their  fuU 
bearing,  and  the  runners  of  the  previous  year  will  have  suffi- 
cient strength  to  become  substitutes  for  the  old  ones.  The 
third  year  the  old  plants  should  be  removed  altogether,  the 
soil  freshly  manured,  and  the  same  routine  of  laying  in  one 
runner  between  each,  followed  as  above  directed. 

This  is  the  practice  we  have  adopted  iu  the  cultivation  of 
strawberries  here,  and  a  great  crop  has  been  the  result. 

Cushing^s  Gardens,  Watertavm^  Mass.^  iVov.,  1861. 
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Art.  IV.     Pomological  Gossip. 

New  Pears,  from  Angers,  France. — The  facilities  of 
steam  navigation  are  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  di£fusion  of 
pomological  information.  Heretofore  we  could  only  import 
with  safety,  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  patiently  await 
their  fruiting  before  we  could  decide  whether  we  had  ob- 
tained the  correct  kinds ;  and  even  then,  we  were  not  certain 
as  to  the  results ;  for  the  great  similarity  of  many  kinds  ren- 
ders a  mere  description  of  the  fruit  of  only  comparative  value. 
With  the  rapidity  of  steam  conmiunication,  however,  we  are 
now  enabled  to  interchange  specimens  with  foreign  cultivatorSy 
and  thus  settle  all  doubts  regarding  the  identity  of nrarieties ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  we  can  learn  the  value  ^f  the  newer 
sorts  immediately,  by  the  inspection  and  trial  of  the  fruit, 
without  waiting  for  the  tree  to  bear. 

The  first  instance  of  this  kind,  on  anything  of  an  exten* 
sive  scale,  has  been  the  receipt  by  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  of  upwards  of  175  varieties  of  fruits,  sent 
by  A.  Leroy,  nurseryman  of  Angers,  France.  They  embraced 
116  of  pears,  36  of  apples,  and  19  of  other  small  fruit, 
including  nuts.  The  package  containing  them  was  sent  to 
Liverpool,  to  be  forwarded  to  Boston,  to  the  care  of  Messrs. 
Hovey  &  Co. ;  but  from  some  cause,  it  laid  over  a  week  or 
more,  in  the  former  place,  and  then  went  to  New  York,  from 
whence  it  was  forwarded  to  Boston.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  delay,  many  of  the  pears  and  apples  came  to  hand  in  per- 
fect order,  and  enabled  the  committee  to  examine  the  kindS| 
and  test  the  quality,  of  such  of  the  new  ones  as  were  in  fine 
condition. 

We  have  not  time  now  to  enumerate  all  these  kinds,  but 
we  give  a  brief^account  of  a  few  of  the  best  of  those  that 
are  new,  or  have  not  yet  fruited  in  our  collections.  The 
specimens  were,  some  of  them,  very  fine,  but  no  better  than 
those  of  the  same  kinds  which  have  been  exhibited  by  our 
own  amateurs  and  nurserymen.  The  Uvedale's  St.  Germain 
weighed  24  ounces.     To  us,  the  result  of  the  expedition 
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proves  that  we  can,  as  Mr.  Lowell  has  said,  raise  as  fine 
pears  "  in  this  state  "  as  the  "  world  produces." 

Doyenne  du  Cornice. — Size,  large ;  Skin,  yellow ;  Stem, 
short,;  Eye,  medium  size;  Flesh,  yellowish,  melting,  and 
very  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  perfumed  and  delicious  flavor. 
October  and  November. 

Delices  dP Hardenpont  de  Belgique — quite  distinct  from  the 
Delices  d'Hardenpont  of  our  collections.  Size,  very  large ; 
Form,  irregular  oblong ;  Skin,  yellow ;  Stem,  medium  length, 
stout;  Eye,  small,  open;  Flesh,  yellowish,  half  melting, 
juicy,  high  flavored,  sugary,  rich  and  excellent.     November. 

Pater  Noster — quite  unlike  the  Pater  Noster  of  the  Salem 
gardens.  Size,  large ;  Form,  oblong ;  Skin,  yellowish ; 
Stem,  medium  length ;  Eye,  medium  size ;  Flesh,  yellowish, 
meltii^,  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  highly  aromatized  and  luscious. 
November. 

Belle  Julie. — Size,  medium ;  Form,  ovate  oblong ;  Skin, 
yellow  and  russet ;  Stem,  short ;  Eye,  medimn  size  ;  Flesh, 
greenish  white,  melting  and  juicy,  with  vinous  and  rich  and 
sprightly  juice ;  perfumed  and  excellent.     November. 

Beurri  Millet. — Size,  medium  ;  Form,  ovate ;  Sldn,  dull 
yellow;  Stem,  very  short;  Eye,  small;  Flesh,  yellowish 
white,  melting  and  juicy ;  Flavor,  rich,  vinous,  and  delic- 
iously  perfumed.     November. 

Serrurier. — Size,  medium;  Form,  roundish  oval;  Skin, 
yellow,  russeted ;  Stem,  short ;  Eye,  medium  size ;  Flesh, 
yeUowish,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  saccharine  and 
pleasant  perfume.     November. 

Biemont. — Size,  medium ;  Form,  broad  oval ;  Skin,  yel* 
low,  thickly  dotted  with  russet;  Stem,  short;  Eye,  large, 
open ;  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich, 
sugary  and  highly  perfumed  flavor.     Ripe  in  November. 

Beurri  Beaumont — quite  distinct  from  the  Beuir6  Beau- 
mont of  our  collections,  as  described  in  our  Magazine.  Size, 
large;  Form,  obtuse  pyramidal;  Skin,  cinnamon  russet; 
Stem,  short ;  Eye,  medium  size ;  Flesh,  yellowish,  melting, 
juicy,-  sweet,  pleasantly  perfumed,  and  good.  October  and 
November. 
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Fondanie  du  Cornice. — Similar  to  the  Doyenn^  da  Corn- 
ice in  general  appearance  and  quality. 

Beurre  Ranee. — Though  prematurely  ripened,  was  one  of 
the  finest  pears  we  have  tasted,  and  almost,  or  quite,  equal  to 
the  Winter  Nelis.  The  specimen  weighed  nearly  a  pound, 
and  was  exceedingly  fine.  It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  our 
Beurr6  Ranee  can  be  the  same ;  though  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble that  it  should  be  otherwise,  as  it  has  been  received  firom 
the  London  Horticultural  Society  and  other  sources,  both  in 
England,  France,  and  Belgiiun.  Mr.  Thompson  has  de- 
scribed it  as  the  <^  best  very  late  pear ;"  and  we  may  add,  so 
far  as  this  specimen  would  allow  us  to  judge,  that  he  has  not 
overrated  its  excellence. 

We  trust  that,  another  year,  the  Society  may  receive  spe- 
cimens firom  the  same  source  again,  making  such  arrange- 
ments previously,  as  to  cause  no  delay  in  their  transmission 
to  their  destination.  If  put  up  carefully,  we  are  very  certain 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  specimens  would  be  in  the  least 
injured. 

M.  Leroy  not  only  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Society, 
which  were  unanimously  voted  to  him,  for  the  transmission 
of  these  specimens,  but  is  entitled  to  something  more  than 
this  ordinary  mark  of  courtesy ;  and  we  hope  one  of  the  So- 
ciety's Medals  will  be  awarded  to  him,  for  the  interest  which 
he  has  manifested  in  the  dissemination  of  a  better  knowledge 
of  these  fine  fruits,  by  an  exhibition  of  the  fruits  themselves. 

The  Fbedsbica  Bbxmer  Pear. — ^Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hastings,  of  Clinton,  New  York,  we  received  a 
small  basket  full  of  this  new  pear,  which  was  described  in 
our  last  volume,  by  our  correspondent.  Dr.  Brinckli,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. They  came  safe  to  hand,  but  were  quite  too  ripe 
when  gathered,  or  at  least  when  forwarded,  for  every  one  of 
them  had  begun  to  decay  at  the  coie,  and  imparted  the  disar 
greeable  taste  to  the  exterior  part,  so  common  with  peaxs 
which  exhibit  such  a  characteristic.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his 
note  accompanying  them,  says,  ^^  they  are  rather  too  ripe ;" 
and  regrets  it  was  not  convenient  to  have  sent  them  some- 
what earlier.   The  specimens  were  very  laj^e  (8  to  10  ounces 
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each,)  and  very  handsome ;  and  we  shotdd  not  judge  of  the 
variety  by  these  specimens,  w^ting  another  year  for  an  op- 
portunity to  get  them  in  good  order.  We  are  fearful,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  a  tendency  to  decay  prematurely  at  the  core/ 
which  will  lessen  the  value  of  this,  otherwise  fine,  new  pear. 


Art.  V.     Notes  on  Climbing  Plants  for  the  Oreenhouse. 

By  HoRTUs. 

Climbing  plants  are  most  useful  adjuncts  in  decorating 
greenhouses;  and,  where  grape  vines  are  not  introduced 
under  the  rafters,  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  house, 
hanging  in  graceful  festoons  from  the  roof,  and  are  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise,  in  breaking  the  direct  rays  of  the 
son  from  the  plants  on  the  stage,  if  kept  in  due  bounds,  and 
not  allowed  to  form  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  under  the  whole 
surface  of  the  glass.  In  span^roofed  houses,  a  series  of  semi- 
oircular  arches,  running  along  the  top  of  the  house,  covered 
witti  flowering  climbers,  have  a  fine  effect ;  and  single,  long- 
loofed  houses  are  much  improved  in  appearance  by  similar 
aiches,  springing  from  U{Hright  pillars,  j^aced  about  the  middle 
of  the  raftter,  stretching  to  the  back  wall,  adding  strength  to 
the  structure,  and  breaking  the  uniform  sameness  in  houses 
of  this  description.  These  climbers  may  be  planted  inside 
the  house,  in  borders  prepared  for  their  reception ;  or  some  of 
the  hardier  kinds  planted  outside,  and  introduced  through 
openings  in  the  wall. 

Should  it  happen,  however,  from  the  int^iial  arrangement 
and  coDstniction  of  die  house,  that  these  methods  cannot  be 
adk^ted,  the  plants  will'flourish  as  well  in  pots  or  tubs,  pn>- 
|Knftionate  to  their  size  and  habit  of  growth.  Indeed,  many 
persons  prefer  this  mode,  rather  than  planting  them  out  perma- 
Bently,  especially  with  delicate  rooting  plants,  as  they  can  be 
better  attended  to,  and  are  more  under  control,  than  when 
allowed  unlimited  space.     Moreover,  when  they  are  planted 
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• 

out  permanently,  and  have  filled  their  allotted  space,  the 
house  becomes,  as  it  were,  stereotyped  in  appearance,  and 
uninteresting  to  the  frequent  visitor,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  placed  in  movable  pots,  as  these  can  be  changed,  when 
requisite,  and  admit  of  fresh  and  more  ornamental  additions 
and  arrangement.  Where  large  pots  are  objectionable  on  the 
stage,  they  can  be  placed  out  of  sight  imder  a  shelf,  or  other 
convenient  situation,  and  the  plant  trained  to  the  desired 
location. 

In  general,  they  should  not  be  too  rigorously  tied  or 
trained,  as  these  ramblers  of  the  jungle  dislike  formality,  and 
show  to  best  advantage  when  allowed  to  assume  a  natural 
irregularity  of  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  confusion,  and  prevent  them  from  getting 
into  entangled  and  inseparable  masses.  In  most*  cases,  the 
leading  shoots  only  require  securing  and  training,  allowing 
the  lateral  branches  to  assume  their  natural  position.  What- 
ever position  they  are  intended  to  occupy,  they  should  be  ' 
trained  to  it  at  once,  as  it  is  difficult  to  alter  them  afterwards, 
without  iojuring  the  foliage.  The  less  robust  growers  should 
be  trained  to  trellises  attached  to  the  pots.  These  may  be  of 
any  shape  to  suit  fancy.  Cylinder  and  globular  forms  answer 
better  than  flat  or  shield  shapes.  The  pyramidal  outline  is 
more  pleasing  than  either,  and  admits  of  better  arrangement 
with  other  plants  on  the  stage.  The  following  are  very  brief 
remarks  upon  a  few  good  plants,  that  will  suit  the  tempen^ 
ture  of  a  greenhouse : — 

Plants  adapted  for  Training  on  Pillars,  Back-walls,  &>c. 

Mandevilka  sauvolens. — This  is  a  fine-foliaged,  free-grow- 
ing plant,  bearing  beautiful  white  sweet-scented  flowers,  and 
is  not  grown  so  generally  as  it  deserves.  Potted  in  good 
loamy  soil,  with  plenty  of  pot  room,  it  grows  fast,  and  flow- 
ers abundantly.  During  winter,  it  will  require  very  little 
water :  propagates  easily  by  cuttings. 

Iponusas. — There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  these,  all 
pretty.  L  Learti  and  I.  Horsfallce  have  splendid  flowers. 
The  latter  is  frequently  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  but  succeeds 
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well  in  the  greenhouse.  They  require  a  light,  rich  soil ;  pots 
well  drained,  so  that  water  will  pass  quickly  through  the  soil. 
This  is  necessary,  as  the  roots  are  very  susceptible  of  damp 
during  winter.  Easily  raised  from  seeds,  or  extended  by 
cuttings. 

Stephanottis  flariHnda, — This  is  a  beautiful  evergreen, 
with  fine  dark  green  foliage,  forming  a  fine  contrast  with  the 
clusters  of  white  flowers,  of  exquisite  firagrance.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  a  little  tender,  but  has  been  grown  to  great  per^ 
fection  in  greenhouses,  by  watering  carefully  and  sparingly 
in  cold  weather.  In  summer  it  luxuriates  in  moisture.  The 
soil  should  be  turfy  loam,  mixed  with  sand  and  charcoal,  and 
the  pots,  of  course,  particularly  well  drained.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 

Bignonias, — These  are  very  rampant  growers,  and  do  not 
tracceed  well  unless  the  roots  are  allowed  plenty  of  room.  B. 
yeniista  and  B.  Lindleyi  are  of  more  moderate  growth.  They 
should  be  planted  in  good  loamy  soil,  and  pruned  back  axmur 
ally,  when  deciduous.  Many  of  the  species  are  hardy,  and 
an  easily  raised  firom  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Passifioras. — ^These  are  common  and  much  admired.  P. 
alata  is  of  strong  growth,  and  will  speedily  cover  a  large 
space,  especially  if  it  gets  near  to  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
it  will  receive  more  warmth.  P.  racemdsa,  P.  cserulea,  P. 
Kermesina,  and  P.  Loud6mt,  are  also  good  sorts.  They  an- 
swer well  to  jAant  in  a  prepared  border,  in  a  well-drained 
loamy  soiL 

Allamianda  cathbrtica  is  a  beautiful  plant,  of  recent  intro- 
duction. It  should  be  {Wanted  in  good  open  soil,  properly 
drained.  It  is  of  vigorous  growth,  requiring  plenty  of  mois- 
ture in  summer ;  but,  being  a  native  of  South  America,  re- 
quires careful  treatment  during  winter.  By  keeping  it  near 
the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  and  watering  sparingly,  it  will 
succeed  welL 

StigmaphyUufn  cUidium. — ^A  slender  growing  and  rather 
elegant  climber,  with  yellow  flowers,  f<Hmed  in  clusters,  and 
produced  plentifully  towards  autumn.  The  roots  are  some- 
what fleshy,  and  should  be  kept  nearly  dry  during  wioier,' 
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but  likes  plenty  of  moisture  at  roots,  and  syringing  overhead, 
while  growing. 

CobcBa  scandens,  Maurandia  Barclayana^  (varieties,  pur- 
ple, white,  and  rose-colored,)  and  LophospernmmSy  scandens, 
Hendersomt,  &c.,  are  all  pretty,  and  of  the  easiest  culture. 
Raised  from  seeds  sown  in  spring,  they  will  attain  a  large 
size,  and  flower  profusely  all  summer,  in  any  light,  rich  soil. 

Sccremocarptis  scabra  also  forms  a  handsome  object ;  it 
grows  very  quickly,  and  flowers  all  summer.  It  can  be 
raised  annually  from  seeds ;  or  cuttings,  rooted  in  the  fall,  wiU 
keep  during  winter. 

Plants  adapted  fob  Pot  Tbellisss. 

Manettia  bicolor.  —  This  is  a  fine  orange  and  scarlet 
flowering  climber.  Cuttings,  rooted  in  early  spring,  grown 
in  the  greenhouse 'all  summer,  and  placed  in  flowering  pots 
about  the  end  of  July,  will  form  good  sized  plants  before  win- 
ter.    It  must  be  kept  at  the  warmest  part  of  the  house. 

SoUycis  are  pretty  blue-flowering  plants,  of  easy  culture  ; 
cuttings  root  readily.  S.  heterophyla  and  angustifolia  are 
good  species.     Light,  sandy  soil  suits  them  well. 

Schuhtrtia  graveolens. — ^A  very  fine,  new  plant ;  flowers 
white,  produced  in  clusters,  deliciously  firagnyit,  and  stand  a 
long  time  in  bloom ;  requires  to  be  kept  rather  warm,  and 
firee  from  cold  draughts.  Soil  should  be  well  supplied  with 
porous  materials,  and  watered  sparingly  when  done  flowering. 

Kennedins. — These  require  a  lightish  soil,  well  drained. 
There  axe  many  varieties  of  color.  Some  of  the  more  dis- 
tinct are,  E.  inophyUa,  purple ;  E.  prostrata,  red ;  S[.  Marry- 
kXUBj  scarlet;  and  E.  nigricans,  yellow  and  purple.  They 
luxuriate  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  Seeds  are  plentifully  pro- 
duced, and  can  be  increased  by  these,  or  cuttings. 

Oampholobiums. — G.  polym6rphum,  versicolor,  and  venus- 
tum,  are  desirable  climbers.  They  should  be  kept  from 
currents  of  cold  air.     Soil,  sandy  loam. 

Hardenbergifis. — ^H.  macrophylla,  and  H.  monophylla. 
These  require  a  light,  sandy  soil.  After  they  bloom,  they 
can  be  placed  out  of  doors,  to  harden  and  ripen  the  young 
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shoots.  When  taken  into  the  house,  the  old  soil  should  be 
shaken  from  the  roots ;  both  tops  and  roots  should  be  pruned 
back,  the  plant  potted  in  fresh  soil,  and  placed  in  shaded 
situation. 

Brcu:hysema  laHfoUa,  Buddlea  Madagctscariensis^  and 
Physianthus  abus, — scarlet,  yellow,  and  white.  The  former 
should  be  kept  in  the  wannest  part.  Buddlea,  rather  coarse 
growing,  but  flowers  well  when  the  roots  are  confined  in  a 
smaU  pot.  The  last  must  be  kept  short  of  water  in  cold 
weather. 

TyopcBolttms. — ^This  is  an  extensive  and  lovely  genus,  com- 
prising flowers  of  different  colors,  and  flowering  principaUy 
in  winter  and  spring.  Those  that  form  tuberous  roots  should 
be  potted  as  soon  as  they  commence  growing,  watering  spar- 
ingly, until  they  gain  strength  of  foliage.  When  the  flower- 
ing season  is  over,  they  should  be  kept  dry  until  the  stems 
decay,  then  shaken  altogether  out  of  the  soil,  and  placed  in 
an  airy,  dry  situation,  until  they  again  begin  to  push  fresh 
shoots,  hohhiantum  is  a  handsome  species ;  cuttings  of  this, 
struck  in  spring,  will  make  fine  plants  for  flowering  in  Octo- 
ber and  following  months.  P&rticular  care  is  requisite  in 
having  the  soil  for  these  of  a  fibry  nature,  and  the  pots  thor- 
oughly drained. 

•  November,  1861. 

The  above  excellent  article,  on  climbing  plants,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  we  have  published  from  our  correspond- 
ent. Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  appearance  of  a  house,  as 
a  few  climbing  plants ;  and,  especially  in  our  sunny  climate, 
where  shade  is  actually  essential  part  of  the  year,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  so  few  of  these  are  generally  grown.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  they  will  injure  the  plants,  if  they  are  kept 
duly  pruned  and  tied  up  to  the  trellis.  On  this  head  the  re- 
marks of  Hortus  are  to  the  point ;  and  if  they  are  carefully 
followed,  whether  the  plants  are  in  pots  or  in  the  border, — 
whether  trained  up  the  rafter,  or  to  trellises, — ^they  will  be  the 
most  attractive  objects  of  the  conservatory. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  An  Address  before  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society ^ 
at  Dedham,  September  24,  1851.  By  G.  R.  RusseIiL. 
Pamphlet,  30  pp.     Published  by  the  Society. 

Among  the  multitude  of  agricultural  addresses  amiually  de- 
livered before  various  societies,  it  is  refreshing  to  get  hold  of 
one  out  of  the  common  course,— one  abounding  in  original 
thought  and  lofty  sentiment, — and  such  a  one  is  that  before 
us. 

Usually  we  find  it  no  difficult  task  to  mark,  here  and  there, 
passages  well  worthy  the  attention  and  study  of  every  culti- 
vator, in  any  address  of  this  kind ;  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
^e  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  which  portion  to  reject,  or  which  to 
lay  before  our  readers,  so  brimful  is  every  page  of  valuable 
suggestion  and  soimd  advice;  while,  running  through  all, 
is  a  vein  of  humor  which  must  have  riveted  the  attention  of 
every  hearer  of  the  address.  As,  however,  we  have  but  a 
limited  space  to  devote  to  a  review,  we  must  be  brief  in  our 
extracts. 

After  alluding  to  the  utilitarian  character  of  the  present 
age,  Mr.  R.  remarks : — 

It  is  not  advisable  to  go  back  to  the  early  ages,  tracing  the  progreas  of 
agriculture  from  beyond  the  flood.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
antediluvians  entertained  a  due  consideration  for  dinner,  and  veiy  well  com* 
prehended  the  small  chances  of  procuring  it  without  paying  their  addresses 
to  the  soil.  Neither  is  it  expedient  to  explore  what  is  generally  understood 
by  antiquity.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  what  the  people  of  that  in- 
definite period  did  to  the  eaith,  but,  as  for  any  practical  application  of  the 
information,  we  might  as  well  consult  a  model  of  one  of  their  war  gaUeys 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  a  line  of  battle  ship.  Whether  tillage  was 
fint  practised  in  India  or  China,  whether  the  Egyptians  pulverized  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile  with  a  wooden  hoe,  or  the  Romans  scarified  the  Cam- 
pagna  with  a  crooked  stick,  are  matters  of  no  great  moment,  except  to  the 
antiquary.  A  thorough  investigation  into  the  agriculture  of  the  ancients 
would  give  no  hint  for  the  management  of  our  farms,  adding  neither  to  the 
com-bin,  hay-mow,  or  market  cart    They  wrote  much,  and,  not  contoat 
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plain  prose,  gave  some,  now  useless,  advice  in  tery  excellent  ▼ens. 
I  poem  of  ''Works  and  Days"  sleeps  on  tiie  shelf  of  the  libnij, 
and  the  ^  Georgics"  of  Virgil  serve  only  to  worry  school-boys  with  nther 
tongh  Latin.  Homer  says,  that  the  master  ftrmer  was  accustomed  to  meet 
his  ploughmen,  at  either  end  of  the  furrow,  with  the  ''crowned  goblet,"  to 
reward  and  stimulate  them  with  hearty  drau^^its.  He  does  not  describe  the 
<|iiality  of  the  beverage,  but  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  such  as  would 
meet  the  approibatioa  of  a  temperance  society,  or  that  the  furrows  were  very 
long;  the  emjdoyers  of  those  days  doubtless  being  as  anxious  as  at  tiie 
present  for  a  good  day's  work,  and,  however  partial  they  may  have  been  to 
"  the  serpentine  line  of  beauty"  in  art,  it  can  be  presumed  they  did  not 
ftncy  an  irregular  series  of  them  in  their  ploughed  fields. 

We  giYe  the  past  ages  credit  for  yeiy  good  intentions,  and,  in  some 
things,  must  acknowledge  their  superiority.  The  huge  monuments,  whose 
oonstniction  is  an  unsohed  problem,  puzding  the  science  and  art  of  mpdclm 
times  even  to  raise  &om  the  ground  the  firagments  which  time  or  the  bar- 
barian has  laid  low,  compel  us  to  confess  that  they  beat  us  in  laying  stone 
walL  But,  in  poeitiTe  usefulness,  we  entertain  a  belief  that  we  have  made 
an  advance  in  the  management  of  the  earth.  If  the  Carthagenian  general, 
who  wrote  twenty-eight  books  on  husbandry,  every  word  of  which  is  now 
ae  little  known  as  his  military  exploits,  were  present  at  the  exhibition  of 
to-day,  his  astonishment  would  be  equal  to  that  of  his  soldiers,  should  they 
rise  up,  to  find  themselves  confiponted  by  a  battery  of  flying  artilleiy.  And 
could  Cincinnatus  walk  through  our  agricultural  warehouses,  his  wonder 
would  be,  not  that  he  left  his  plough,  but  that  he  ever  returned  to  it  In 
ibct,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  know  something  naore  about  farming  than 
did  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans ;  and  doubt  whether  the  mostinde- 
iktigable  reeearch  into  their  modes  of  cultivation  would  increase  our  knowl- 
edge, or  induce  an  imitation  of  their  implements  and  the  maimer  in  which 
they  used  them.  We  respect  them  fin:  their  veneration  of  the  plough,  and 
can  excuse  them  for  worshipping  the  ox  that  drew  it,  he  being,  unquestioD* 
ably,  superior  to  the  average  of  their  deities ;  but  we  think  we  could  show 
them  an  article  calculated  to  increase  their  bump  of  reverence,  and  stock 
that  would  essentially  diminish  the  divine  honors  of  all  the  cattle  of  an- 
tiquity, from  Apis  downward. 

The  following,  in  reference  to  the  respectability  of  other 
professions  as  compared  with  that  of  the  farmer,  will  be  ac- 
knowledged, mihappily,  as  too  true : — 

Another  cause,  operating  against  the  farm,  is  the  supposed  superior  re- 
spectability and  emolument  of  other  pursuits,  acting  as  a  continual  drain  on 
oar  agricultural  popuktioiL  The  young  man,  toiling  in  homespun,  sighs 
Ibr  the  joys  of  broadcloth  and  fine  linen ;  and  his  visums  of  earthly  bliss 
bang  before  him,  not  the  green  fields,  with  trees,  and  flowen,  and  the  ain^ 
mg  cf  biids,  and  tbs  nvmnr  of  bees,  and  zoaning  hrooha,  and  all  the 
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baantifhl  dghtB  and  ■onnds  of  his  daily  life ;  but  hia  imagi&atioD  dwelk  on 
paved  atreeta,  and  Inick  walla,  and  nmddy  atreama  of  gnttem,  amid  tbe 
ntde  and  din  where  men  herd  and  joatle  one  another.    Hia  bean  ideal  of 
life  ia  to  paaa  it  in  a  dingy  office,  where  the  bleaaed  snn  never  enteia ;  to 
^'achieve  greatneaa"  in  the  finil  air  of  a  court-room ;  to  fbel  a  conaeionaae« 
of  inqiortance  and  patronage,  iriiere  humble  greetinga,  and  the  lowly  rev- 
erence of  obaeqnioua  money  dealera  tell  who  ia  noted  on  **  'Change."    He 
thinka  of  the  opnlent  city,  and  nombera  np  those  whoae  ability  or  wealth 
haa  baUt  them  np  a  name,  and  originated  many  a  &ble  fm  country  ciicolar 
tion,  Btirring  up  young  ambition  to  shake  o£^  not  the  dust  of  the  iaim  only, 
bnt  the  shoes  tiiemsehes ;  tp  jump  from  caterpillar  to  butterfly,  without  any 
intervening  chiyaalis ;  to  enter  into  that  state  of  beatitude  which  erecti  a 
standard  of  gentility  on  the  disdained  or  forgotten  occupations  of  early  life. 
•  ••••••• 

The  love  of  rural  occnpatioDs  has  probably  been  lessened  by  the  in- 
creased intercourse  with  more  artificial  emplojrmentB.  It  is  sometimes, 
peritapB  nngallantly^  intimated,  that  railroads  and  omnibusses  have  dimin- 
ished that  undivided  attention  to  the  'dairy  which  was  the  pride  and  gloiy  of 
our  grandmothera ;  that  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  country  is  ex- 
changed for  town,  cause  sudden  and  frequent  tranaitiona  firom  the  chum 
and  cheese  press  to  the  variety  store  and  confectioner's  shop.  Calumny 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  insinuate,  that  the  operations  of  the  old  home- 
stead are  considered  unmentionable  things ;  and  that  the  farmei'a  daughter 
is  not  presumed  to  know  more  about  the  making  of  butter,  than  her  exquis- 
ite brother,  from  the  counter,  does  of  a  potato  row ;  the  one  fearing  it  may 
not  be  **  genteel"  to  acknowledge  acquaintance  with  a  milk  pail,  and  the 
other  thinking,  poor  fellow!  that  there  is  more  respectability  in  a  yard 
stick  than  in  a  hoe  handle. 

The  shortness  of  our  New  England  summers  are  thus  al- 
luded to,  as  another  obstacle  to  higher  excellence  in  our 
agriculture : — 

There  are  obstaelea  to  excellence  in  Massachusetts  agriculture,  indepen- 
dent of  any  moral  agency  of  the  farmer,  and  against  which  he  can  only 
oppose  discretion  and  continual  watchfulness.  Our  climate  barely  allows 
sufficient  space  between  seed  time  and  harvest  Our  northern  winter  lays 
his  cold  hand  upon  tiie  earth,  and  it  is  locked  in  such  deep  sleep  that  the 
vernal  sun  can  scarcely  waken  it  We  bound  fiom  snow  to  scorching  heat| 
having  summer  upon  us  while  we  are  yet  expecting  spring.  Work,  in  all 
its  variety,  is  crowded  into  a  period  so  limited,  that  one  thing  pisssss  on 
another  ^rith  discouraging  rapidi^.  Our  rough  soil,  though  requiring  to  be 
coaxed  by  all  the  appliances  oar  resouices  can  master,  before  it  can  be  pin-> 
vailed  upon  to  start  a  potato  or  push  up  a  blade  of  com,  yet  mamfbata  aa 
amaring  alacrity  in  producing  weeds ;  as  thoogfa  that  were  its  legitimata 
occiqMtion,  and  it  took  pride  in  doing  it  welL    At  last,  when,  by  peipel«al 
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entreaty  and  nnremitted  war&re,  the  right  things  grow,  and  the  uselesB  are 
relieved  from  immediate  dnty,  there  ''  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost,"  like  a 
straggler  from  the  rear  giuurd  of  a  retreating  army,  taking  a  last  shot 
Then  arrive  caterpillar,  canker  and  cut- worm,  bugs  ^  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion,"— every  genus  and  species  that  can  crawl  or  fly,  amateurs  of  various 
tastes,  but  uniform  appetite, — hastening  to  appn^iriate  whatever  portion  of 
the  banquet  may  beet  suit  each  particular  palate,  as  though  the  sole  object 
of  jdanting  was  to  set  a  table  for  their  special  accommodation.  As  regaidi 
these  numerous  families  of  visitors,  which  appear  yearly  to  increase,  the 
only  alternative  left  may  be  suggested  by  quoting  the  brief  but  comprehen- 
sive and  very  intelligible  address  of  a  colonel  to  his  regiment,  when  leading 
it  into  action : — ^  There's  the  enemy.  If  you  don't  kill  them,  they'll  kill 
you." 

Mr.  Russell  thus  hits  off  those  cultivators  who  prefer  to  jog 
along  in  the  old  beaten  path,  rather  than  experiment  for  them- 
selves, and  endeavor  to  discover  new  and  superior  modes  of 
practice : — 

A  blind  reverence  for  the  past  is  the  great  stnmbling-tblock  of  the  present, 
and  flagrant  injustice  to  the  future.  Do  as  our  fathers  did !  It  is  well  we 
should,  when  we  can  do  no  better ;  but  man  has  been  made  a  progressive 
creature,  is  endowed  with  aspirations  after  excellence,  has  implanted  in 
him  a  restiess  energy  that  is  continually  urging  him  onward.  He  could  not 
stop  if  he  would.  He  partakes  of  that  law  of  motion  which  governs  all 
things,  fVom  the  smallest  particle  of  animated  dust,  up  to  the  infinite  worlds, 
which,  cluster  on  cluster,  system  within  system,  whirl  in  endless  revolution 
round  the  throne  of  God. 

The  fiinatic  who  threw  a  stone  at  the  Earl  of  Rosse's  telescope,  becanse 
it  pried  into  mysteries  intended,  as  he  believed,  to  be  concealed  from  human 
curiosity,  was  a  type  of  that  conservatism  which  would  have  no  new  fann- 
ing. It  would  not  encourage  the  undutiful  longings  of  children,  who  strive 
to  know  more  than  their  parents.  It  would  level  the  school-house,  enter- 
taining Jack  Cade's  opinion  of  men,  *'  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a 
verb,  and  such  abominable  words."  Of  what  use  is  education,  but  to  en- 
gender self-conceit  and  encourage  wastefhl  expenditure  ?  Why  buy  vol- 
ume on  volume,  and  cover  blackboards  with  cabalistic  characters,  iHien 
^ our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally?" 

Advancement  is  the  destiny  of  man.  He  who  stops  in  the  race  is  ran 
over  and  left  liehind,  crippled  and  forgotten.  Whatever  may  be  the  limit 
to  hnman  attainment,  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  We  press  forward  to 
an  eminence  fiom  which  we  hope  to  behold  all  created  things,  but  it  is 
reached  mdy  to  find  heights  to  be  climbed  and  difficulties  to  be  surmounted. 

Mr.  Rufisell  commences  his  address  with  great  misgivings 
as  to  his  ability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject ;  but  we  think 
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what  we  have  already  quoted  is  abundant  evidence  that  h^ 
does.      If   it   did  not,  we   think   the   following   paragraph, 
would : — • 

It  was  a  saying  of  Napoleon,  that  *'  battles,  make  rioldiemi**    It  is  equally 
trae,  that  hard  work  makes  fannersi    He  who  would  "  thrire  by  the  plough** 
most  leave  his  glores  with  his  Sunday  coat;    He  must  not  e]q)ect  to  walk 
daintily  over  the  earth,  in  hdliday  ^b,  and  have  hel*  productions  spring  up 
in  his  footsteps.    He  who  courts  her  favon  must  go  manfully  to  the  worki 
She  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  does  not  yield  to  coy  wooing.    The  badges 
of  her  successful  siutors,  are  the  dust  of  the  ploughed  grotlnd,  the  sWeat  of 
the  hay<^field,  the  Inarks  of  hohest  industry  wrought  out  ih  shirt  sleevest 
Bhe  loves  the  pressure  of  the  cowhide  boot,  smiles  oil  the  taniled  ebnnte* 
nance  and  the  sinewy  Umbs,  on  which  the  ifasigma  df  manhood  have  been 
ingrained  by  the  elements.    But  she  does  not  look  less  winningly,  if  the 
calculating  head,  which  guides  the  laboring  hand,  has  drawn  infonnation 
from  recorded  wisdom,  gathered  hints  from  the  periodical,  interchanged 
opinions  with  fellow  workers,  and  brought  thought  to  bear  on  the  groat 
mystery  of  naturo.    Excellence  in  agriculturo  is  neither  the  result  of  closett 
study,  nor  of  assiduous  labor.    It  can  be  effected  only  by  a  union  of  both.. 
May  the  sagacity  of  government  consult  the  best  interests  of  this  peoplev, 
by  estabUshing^  the  means  of  producing  that  as  yet  unknowik  prodigy^  % 
perfect  farmer. 

Though  our  review  is  extended  to  a  greater  length  thao 
we  intended,  we  cannot  omit  the  foHowing,  which  so  vividly 
portrays  the  active  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  : — 

Our  lot  ia  cast  in  an  age  of  eztraocdinary  activity.  We  dwell  amid  per* 
petual  change.  The  wonder  of  yesterday  is  forgotten  in  the  novelty  of  to- 
day, which  to-morrow  will  be  cast  aside  among  the  things  that  have  been.. 
We  move  with  such  rapidity,  that  we  can  hardly  get  acquainted  with  our 
native  land.  The  tourist  rushes  through  it  on  a  railroad,  alternating  betweea 
ditches  and  sand-banks ;  now  driving  with  headlong  speed  on  the  ridges  of 
a  precipice,  and,  anon,  plunging  into  the  rocesses  of  the  earth.  Woods, 
fields,  farms,  villages,  swarm  in  an  indistinct  medley  before  his  bewildered 
vision.  He  looks  on  some  smiling  landscape,  but  before  he  can  muster  up< 
a  little  sentiment,  he  is  rattling  over  a  bridge  or  rumbling  through  a  tunneL 
Now  croation  seems  a  flood  of  light,  when  the  locomotive,  that  modern  con* 
juror,  yells  out  its  unearthly  incantatioi^  and,  prtstot  the  scene  changes^ 
and  he  is  whizzing  amid  the  sepulchral  damps  of  caverns,  where  sunshine^ 
can  never  come.  The  magnificence  of  nature,  the  wonders  of  art,  the 
eternal  works  of  God,  and  the  passing  marvels  of  man's  invention  and  in* 
dustry,  are  fiised  in  his  memory  in  one  conglomerate  mass, — and  he  calla 
this,  seeing  the  country. 

The  man  who  returns  to  his  own  land,  after  a  few  years'  absence^  can 
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scarcely  find  the  places  of  his  hoyhood.  The  plough  has  passed  over  glade 
and  woodland,  and  the  wild  haunts  he  loved  to  frequent  are  bustling  with 
populous  life.  On  the  banks  of  the  lovely  stream,  in  whose  peaceful  seclu- 
sion he  once  found  tranqnillity,  utility  has  erected  her  altars,  and  maishalled 
in  grim  array  her  abominations  of  brick  and  mortar.  The  placid  water, 
which  knew  no  sound  save  in  murmuring  over  its  pebbly  bed,  has  been 
turned  into  flume  and  raceway,  and  is  doomed  to  groan  on,  in  never-ending 
torture ;  insult  being- added  to  injury,  in  estimating  its  value  by  a  calcula- 
tion of  horse  power.  Where  the  wild  flower  blossomed,  and  the  vine  fes- 
tooned the  trees  in  beauty,  the  tavern  sign*  creaks  in  the  wind,  the  cooit 
house  and  jail  have  been  planted,  and  the  lawyer's  office  has  sprouted  up  in 
their  shadow.  The  freshness  and  grace  of  nature  have  departed,  and  have 
left  behind  the  long  crude  street,  stifled  in  dust  and  gkring  with  newness. 

If  there  have  ever  been  fairies  in  this  conntiy,  their  reign  is  over.  They 
have  forsaken  a  people  who  love  the  music  of  the  spindle  and  loom,  and 
think  that  the  greensward  can  be  used  to  more  advantage  than  for  dancing 
by  moonlight  Verily,  this  is  not  their  abiding-place ;  and  the  sentimental 
maiden,  who  watches  in  the  dew  for  their  coming,  may  find,  instead  of  their 
tiny  figures  revelling  in  magic  circle,  the  unromantic,  mundane-looking 
doctor  prescribing  at  her  bedside. 

The  guardian  genius  who  presides  over  the  New  England  cradle  is  a  very 
matter-of-fact,  working-day  spirit  Should  he  embody  himself  to  mdrtal 
sight,  there  would  appear  no  ethereal  being,  wreathed  with  flowers,  hover- 
ing between  earth  and  heaven,  but  a  burly,  solid  actuality ;  fixed  on  the 
firm  ground,  his  hair  filled  with  hay-seed  or  cotton,  his  throne  a  counting- 
house  stool,  his  wand  a  shovel  or  hammer  ;  decked,  not  in  fairy  green,  but 
in  stout  frocking,  or  factoiy  shirting,  rolled  up  at  the  elbows.  There  is 
nothing  green  about  Ainj^ 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Fortign  MUces, 

EP^GLAND. 

Dahlias  and  Dahlia  Exhibitions  of  1851. — The  dahlia  still  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  flowers ;  easily  cultivated,  requiring  no  pecu- 
liar attention,  and  blooming  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  any  other  flower, 
except  the  pansy,  it  still  holds  its  own  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  gar- 
den plants,  and  without  which  the  autumnal  season  would  be  shorn  of  hair 
its  beauty.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  interest  which  ia  shown  in  the  cul- 
ture and  exhibition  of  the  dahlia,  by  the  English  florists,  and  we  only  wish 
a  tithe  of  the  same  interest  was  manifested  by  our  own  amateur  cultiva- 
tors. The  exhibitions  of  the  past  season,  in  England,  have  been  unusually 
fine,  and  judging  fix>m  the  long  reports  of  some  of  the  societies,  the  blooms 
must  have  not  only  been  more  numerous,  but  finer  than  on  previous  yean. 
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The  same  success  has  not,  however,  been  attained  by  coltiTatorB  in  this 
vicinity.  The  unusually  dry  summer  seriously  ii\jured  the  plants ;  and  the 
unusually  early  frost  of  the  26th  of  September,  touched  many  of  the  buds 
and  blossoms,  and  so  marred  their  beauty  that  no  exhibition  of  flowers  for 
the  premiums  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  has  been  made 
this  autumn.  In  New  York  they  were  better,  and  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Thorbum,  gives  a  favorable  account  of  some  of  the  new  ones  of  this  year, 
which  we  have  copied  in  another  page. 

As  usual,  heretofore,  we  give  the  names  of  the  winning  flowers  in  the 
stands  of  some  of  the  best  growers  at  the  metropolitan  and  other  exhi- 
bitions. 

Slouoh  Dahlia  Show. — ^Best  twenty-four:  John  Edwards,  El  Dorado, 
Mr.  Seldon,  Leda,  Negro,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Yellow  Superb,  Magnifi- 
cent, Fearless,  Black  Prince,  Queen  of  Lilacs,  Grenadier,  Mrs.  Seldon, 
Princess  Louise,  Richard  Cobden,  Mr.  Palmer,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Andromeda,  Snowflake,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Princess  RadzviUe,  Mar- 
chioness of  Comwallis,  and  Julien, — ^to  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Norwich  Horticultural  Society. — Best  twenty-four :  Queen  of  Li- 
lacs, Sir  F.  BathuTSt,  Marietta,  Magnificent,  Duke  of  Wellington,  G.  Glen- 
ny,  Negro,  £^1  of  Clarendon,  Richard  Cobden,  Mrs.  Seldon,  Meteor, 
Princess  Louisa,  King,  Fearless,  Marchioness  of  Cornwallis,  Mr.  Seldon, 
Queen  of  the  West,  Grenadier,  Gem,  Summit  of  Perfection,  Yellow  Stan- 
dard, Queen  of  England,  Essex  Triumph,  and  Andromeda, — ^to  Rev.  C. 
Fellowes. 

The  North  LoNnoir  Dahlia  Exhibition. — ^Best  twenty-four:  Mr. 
Seldon,  £1  Dorado,  Fame,  G.  Glenny,  General  Fauchier,  Essex  Triumph^ 
Toison  d'Or,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Miss  Chaplin,  Shylock,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Pri- 
vateer, Duke  of  Wellington,  Mrs.  Herbert,  Admiral,  Barmaid,  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon,  Queen  of  the  Lilacs,  Queen  of  the  West,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Ashley,  Carmina,  and  Seedling, — ^to  Mr.  Bragg. 

Bath  Rotal  Horticultural  Society.— ^Best  twenty-four:  Snow- 
flake,  Imbricata,  J.  Edwards,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mrs.  C.  Bacon,  Mr.  Seldon, 
Beeswing,  Queen  of  Lilacs,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Shylock, 
Seraph,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Portia,  Queen  of  Whites,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Mrs.  Seldon,  Essex  Triumph,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  El  Dorado,  Miss  Chaplin, 
and  Marchioness  of  Cornwallis, — ^to  Mr.  Drummond. 

Southampton  Dahlia  Show. — Best  twenty -four:  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Richard  Cobden,  General  Fauchier,  Mrs.  Seldon,  Baltic,  Thames  Bank 
Hero,  Leda,  Beeswing,  Admiral,  Miss  Herbert,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Barmaid, 
Nil  Disperandum,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Essex  Triumph,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Elizabeth,  Model,  Fearless,  Yellow  Standard,  Summit  of  Perfection, 
Sir  C.  Napier,  Nepaulese  Chief,  and  Mrs.  Herbert, — to  J.  Edwards. 

Taunton  Dahlia  Show. — ^Best  twenty-four:  Queen  of  Lilacs,  J.  Ed- 
wards, Fearless,  Mr.  Seldon,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Model,  Thames  Bank 
Hero,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Negro,  General  Fauchier,  Princess  Radzville> 
Shylock,  Queen  of  the  East,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Miss  Vyse,  Richard  Cobden, 
Una,  Triumphant,  Miss  Chaplin,  Magnificent,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Sir  F.  Bathunrt,  and  YeUow  Standard,— to  Mr.  Keynes. 
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Fanct  Varikties. — ^The  fancy  sorts  which  have  been  the  most  snccess- 
ful  in  the  winning  stands,  are  as  follows: — ^Miss  Compton,  Gasparine, 
Highland  Chief,  Mrs.  Hansard,  Elizabeth,  Contribution,  Lady  Grenville, 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Mrs.  Laboachere,  Jeanette,  Lady  Galium,  Forget- 
me -Not,  Rainbow,  Striata  Perfecta,  Flying  Dutchman,  Rachel,  Elegantis- 
sima,  Discount,  Charles  Peny,  Madame  Wachy,  Elmperor  de  Maroc,  Floral 
Beauty,  Miss  Blackmore,  Master  Grea  Clayton,  Picotee,  &c. 

Seedlings  of  1851. — Quite  a  number  have  been  exhibited,  and  among 
them  the  following  received  first  class  certificates : — Una,  (Eeyne's,)  a  fine, 
bold  white ;  Morning  Star,  (Turner)  a  bright  orange ;  Malvina,  (Turner,)  a 
mottled  one ;  Miss  Mathews,  (Bragg,)  fancy  color,  bright  mellow  red,  with 
white  tip ;  Triumphant,  (Keyne's,)  outline  first  rate,  centre  fidr,  splendid,  pur- 
plish crimson ;  Dr.  Frampton,  (Rawling's)  outUne  good,  centre  fitst  rate,  color 
white  and  purple ;  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  (Rawling's,)  rosy  lilac ;  Laura  Living- 
stone, (Keyne's,)  fancy  color,  pinkish  buf^  with  folds  of  rosy  purple  and 
light  bluish  tip ;  Nancy,  (Kejrne's,)  fancy  color,  rich  pinkish  maroon,  with 
white  tip ;  Miss  Ward,  fancy  bright  lemon,  with  white  tip ;  Ariel,  (Tur- 
ner,) a  bold  white ;  Comet,  (Bushell,)  a  fancy  flower ;  Bob  Drummond 
(Dnimmond,)  bright  scarlet  Many  others  were  exhibited,  but  were  not 
certificated.  Our  dahlia  fanciers  will  see  by  this  list,  that  the  rage  for  new 
seedlings  continues  unabated. 


Art.  n.    Domulie  Abfieef. 


New  Dahlias. — Our  new  dahlias,  except  Baltic,  which  is  very  uncer- 
tain, and  not  as  fine  as  Seraph,  are  beautiful ;  Beauty  of  Kent  is  grand, 
so  Summit  of  Perfection ;  Duke  of  Cambridge;  Forget-me-Not ;  Nepaulese 
Chief;  Queen  of  Lilacs ;  Mrs.  Seldon ;  Primrose  Invincible ;  Miss  Pope ; 
and  many  of  last  year's  ones  are  superb,  and  all,  this  day,  in  prime  bloom, 
Oct.  ^th,.and  no  frost  yet  Many  of  the  old  ones  are  superb :  Magnificent; 
Mr.  Seldon ;  Beauty  of  Hastings ;  Box,  grortcf— only  decent  one  Drummond 
ever  sent  out ;  [quite  true. — Ed,'\  Grant  Thorbum,  fine ;  Sir  F.  Bathurst — 
noble — noble ;  Buffalo  Girl,  do. ;  Belle  de  Paris ;  Elizabeth — a  wonder ; 
Mons.  Afiree,  &c. ;  all  indescribably  fine  now,  and  in  quantities.  Ibtira, 
G.  C.  Thorburn,  M^nioy  Oct.  ^,  1851. 


Art.  III.    MassachugeUs  Hortictdtural  Society. 

Saturday,  Nwembtr  1, 1851. — ^An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  to-day, — ^the  President  in  the  chair. 
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C.  S.  Holbrook,  Randolph^  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Pope,  Somerville,  were  elected 
members. 

Adjourned  two  weeks  to  November  15th. 

ExhUnied, — ^Fruits  :  From  Andr^  Leroy,  Angers,  France,  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  varieties  of  pears ;  thirty-six  of  apples ;  twelve  of  crabs,  wal- 
nuts, chestnuts,  Slc.  ;  only  about  30  of  the  pears,  and  about  the  same  nmn- 
ber  of  apples,  arrived  in  good  order.  Among  them  were  some  fine  new 
kinds,  which  we  have  noticed  in  a  previous  page. 

From  F.  Tudor,  pears — seedling,  raised  at  Nahant  From  S.  Downer, 
Jr.,  pears — Beurr^  Die],  superior.  From  F.  Marsh,  apples^— Hubbardston 
Nonsuch,  Marigold,  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening,  Seaver*  Sweet,  Peck's  Pleas- 
ant, and  four  varieties  unnamed ;  pears — ^Lewis,  fine ;  Tomato  figs.  From 
W.  C.  Strong,  grapes — Black  Hambiu'gh,  very  fine ;  Damascus,  (?)  Grizzly 
Frontignan,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Syrian,  Red  Chasselas,  Black  Prince, 
White  Gascoigne,  and  St  Peters,  all  fine.  From  Hovey'&>  Co.,  pears — 
Althorpe  Crassane,  Beurr6  de  St.  Quentin,  Glout  Morceau,  Beurr^  Lange- 
lier,  and  Caennais.  From  J.  Cass,  grapes — ^Isabella,  very  fine.  From  J. 
H.  Blake,  pears — ^Napoleon,  extra  large,  superior.  From  H.  Vandine, 
pears — ^Lawrence,  superior ;  Marie  Louise,  superior ;  Seckel,  Beun^  Diel, 
Bufium,  MacLaughlin ;  grapes — Catawba,  very  fine;  quinces — Portugal. 
From  J.  Hyde  &.  Son,  apples — Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Baldwin,  very  fine ;  Seaver's  Sweet,  Nonsuch,  and  Hubbardston  Nonsuch. 
From  J.  Fowler,  pears — Sieulle,  Beurr^  Diel ;  apples — Beef  Steak.  From 
J.  Stickney,  pears — Beun^  Diel,  superior ;  Coffin's  Virgoulouse,  very  fine ; 
and  Dix,  superior. 

Ihdts  tested. — ^From  H.  Vandine,  pears — ^Lawrence,  fine ;  Marie  Louise, 
very  fine;  MacLaughliiL  From  F.  Tudor,  pears — ^a  seedlings  raised  at 
Nahant,  of  medium  size,  obovate  form,  with  a  yellowish  greenish  skin, 
tinged  with  blush ;  pleasant,  sweet,  and  good.  From  J.  Stickney,  pears — 
Doyenne  d'Hiver,  or  Coffin's  Virgoulouse,  handsome,  but  only  of  medium 
quality.  From  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  pears — Beurr^  Diel,  very  fine.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  pears — Glout  Morceau,  Vicompte  de  Spoelberch,  good; 
Belle  Epine  Dumas. 

J^awmber  8.  Exhibited. — ^Fruits:  From  J.  S.  Sleeper,  pears — ^Passe 
Colmar,  Glout  Morceau,  Winter  NeluB.  From  John  £.  Lodge,  pears — 
Glout  Morceau.  From  Abel  Cushing,  pears — Beun6  Diel.  From  M.  P. 
Wilder,  pears — Grand  Soliel,  Soldat  Labourer,  Fondante  de  Malines,  Nou- 
veau  Poiteau,  and  two  kinds  without  name.  From  J.  Stickney,  pears — 
Thompson's,  Coffin's  Virgoulouse.  From  W.  Bacon,  pears — ^Beurr^  DieL 
From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes, — Wilmot's  new  Black  Hamburgh,  Syrian,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  pears — Emerald,  Urbaniste,  specimen 
weighing  over  one  pound.  From  J.  Cajas,  Isabella  grapes.  From  R.  Man- 
ning, pears — Sieulle,  Emerald,  Lawrence. 

Ihdts  tested. — ^From  M.  P.  Wilder,  two  specimens  of  pears  without  name ; 
Nouveau  Poiteau,  melting  and  good ;  Fondante  de  Malines,  promises  well ; 
Grand  Soliel,  Soldat  Labourer.    From  J.  Stickney,  Coffin's  Virgoulouse, 
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Thompson's.  (?)  From  R.  Mamiing,  Lawrence,  excell^it ;  Eoierald.  From 
J.  S.  Sleeper,  Winter  Nelis.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Beuri^  Langelier,  Cross, 
Bezi  d'Esperin^ ;  Poire  Mallot  gives  promise  of  being  a  good  fruit. 

Mvemher  15. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to<^ay, — 
bat  there  being  no  quorum,  it  was  adjourned  two  weeks  to  November  29. 

Mfvemher  22.  ExkibUetL — ^Fruit:  From  F.  Dana,  fine  specimens  of 
Knight's  Monarch  and  Winter  Nelis  peais.  From  8.  Downer,  Jr.,  beau* 
tiful  specimens  of  Glout  Morceau  pears. 

Ihdts  tested, — ^Knight's  Monarch,  from  Mr.  Dana,  rich,  melting,  high  fla- 
vored and  fine ;  Belle  Epine  Dumas,  from  Hovey  &  Co.,  excellent 

Mtvember  29. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted,  that  the  President,  with  Messrs.  Wilder  and  Breck,  be  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  to  propose  some  mode  by  which  the  reports  of  the  several 
committees  awarding  premiums,  shall  be  made  to  the  treasurer. 

The  President,  from  the  executive  committee,  reported  that  the  same 
amount  of  money  appropriated  last  year,  for  premiums,  be  appropriated  for 
the  year  1852,  and  to  be  divided  among  the  several  committees  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  present  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cabot,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  awarding  a  premium  or  gratuity  to  Capt  Lovett,  for  the 
Christiana  melon.  Messrs.  Cabot,  Wilder,  and  Breck  were  appointed  the 
committee. 

Adjourned  two  weeks  to  December  13th. 

ExkibUed. — ^Fruits  :  From  J.  B.  Moore,  fine  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  ap- 
ples. From  Capt  Lovett,  Drap  d'Or.  From  C.  Newhall,  fine  apples,  sup- 
posed to  bb  the  Calville  Blanche  d'Hiver ;  also,  Glout  Morceau  pears. 

PREinUMS   AWARDED   FOR  FRUIT.  • 

Gbaprb. — For  the  best  specimens,  subsequent  to  July  1,  to  W.  C. 
Strong,  tlO. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &,  Co.,  $7. 

To  M.  H.  Simpson,  a  gratuity  of  the  silver  medal,  for  fine  speci- 
mens, $5. 
Peaches. — For  the  best  specimens,  out-door  culture,  Coolidge's  Favor- 
ite, to  J.  F.  Allen,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  the  same  variety,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  $4. 
Pears. — ^For  the  best  autumn  pears,  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  to  E. 
Bemis,  9a  ^ 
For  the  second  best,  the  Duchesse  of  Angouleme,  to  S.  Leeds,  $4. 
To  S.  Downer,  M.  P.  Wilder,  H.  Vandine,  and  J.  F.  Allen,  each,  the 

silver  mddal,  for  fine  specimens. 
To  E.  Cleaves,  W;  R.  Austin,  J.  Dane,  S.  Driver,  and  Jos.  Stickney, 
each,  the  bronze  medal,  for  fine  specimens. 
Apples. — ^For  the  best  autumn  apples, — ^the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, — ^to 
J.  B.  Moore,  $6. 
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For  the  second  best, — the  Drap  d'Or, — ^to  Jos.  Lovett,  $4. 

To  C.  Newhall  and  Jos.  Barrett,  for  fine  specimens,  $4  each. 
Quinces. — ^For  the  best,  to  J.  Mann,  Jr.,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  Maynard,  $3. 
Figs. — For  the  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $3. 
ToBiATo  Fios. — ^To  F.  Marsh,  for  extra  fine  samples,  the  silver  medal. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 


FOR   DECEMBER. 


The  early  part  of  November  was  mild  and  pleasant,  and  exceedingly  fa- 
vorable to  the  forwarding  of  all  fall  work ;  but  on  the  11th  a  sudden  snap  of 
cold  weather  caused  the  thermometer  to  fall  to  15^,  and  at  intervals,  s'mce 
then,  cold  rains  and  frost,  with  snow  and  ice,  have  retarded  planting,  and 
tlie  usual  routine  of  the  preparatory  work  for  the  winter. 

Grape  Vines  will  now  be  at  rest  in  the  greenhouse  and  coldhouse,  and 
if  they  are  properly  pruned  and  protected  in  the  latter  house,  they  will 
require  no  further  attention  till  Februaiy.  In  the  stove  now  will  be  the 
time  to  commence  forcing;  and  the  vines,  if  they  have  been  gradnally 
brought  to  that  point,  by  proper  treatment,  will  break  as  regularly,  on  the 
application  of  heat,  as  two  months  later.  But  in  early  forcing,  many  things 
are  required  to  ensure  success ;  the  border  must  be  thickly  covered  with 
manure,  to  keep  out  frost ;  and  if  protected  with  boards  or  sashes  to  keep 
oat  the  cold  rains,  so  much  the  better.  Fires  must  be  cautiously  applied, 
so  as  not  to  hurry  the  breaking  of  the  buds ;  and,  finally,  constant  care  in 
relation  to  air,  syringing,  &>c.,  &c. 

Fruit  Trees,  &c. — ^Nothing  can  now  be  done,  unless  the  weather  is 
open,  in  this  department.  If  it  should  turn  up  mild,  any  planting,  necessa- 
rily cut  off  by  the  cold,  may  now  be  completed. 

Protect  and  manure  all  kinds  of  trees,  vines,  plants,  &c.  Now  is  the 
best  time,  unless  the  cold  is  very  severe. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Referring  to  our  last,  for  hints  regarding  the  temperatme  of  houses,  in 
the  early  months  of  winter,  we  have  now  little  to  say  on  that  head,  and  if 
our  hints  have  been  acted  upon,  everything  will  have  a  hardy  and  healthy 
look,  and  will  be  not  only  better  able  to  stand  the  winter  more  safely,  and 
at  less  expense  of  fuel,  but  will  come  ont  brighter  and  healthier  after  the 
five  months'  confinement. 

Colder  weather  having  set  in,  and  the  out-door  work  nearly  finished,  now 
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will  be  the  time  to  set  everything  to  rights  in-doors.  Let  all  the  plants  be 
gone  over  carefully, — ^pnined  of  dead  wood,  as  well  as  ill-shaped  branches, 
— staked  up  neatly, — ^top  dressed,— cleaned,  and  re-4UTanged  on  the  stage* 
December  is  the  month  for  this.  With  January  other  work  will  require  at- 
tention. 

Camellias  will  now  be  blooming  freely,  and  should  be  kept  liberally 
watered.     Attend  to  the  directions  already  laid  down.  i 

CHRTSArvTHEMUMS,  doue  blooming,  may  now  be  pruned  of  the  old  stems, 
and  placed  away  in  a  cold  frame  or  cellar. 

Japan  Lilies  may  now  be  potted,  as  advised  in  otir  last  Protect  beds 
in  the  open  air,  with  3  or  4  inches  of  old  manure  or  leaves.  ^ 

Pansies,  in  the  open  ground,  should  now  be  protected  with  a  frame  and 
a  covering  of  leaves.  Seeds  sown  now  in  pans,  in  the  house,  will  make 
fine  plants  for  blooming  in  May. 

Cinerarias  will  need  repotting,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done.  Keep 
them  in  ^  light  situation,  near  the  glass,  in  order  to  get  a  good  root  action^ 
without  endangering  the  too  rapid  advance  of  the  shoots. 

Roses,  taken  up  in  October,  and  placed  away  in  frames,  may  now  he 
pruned,  and  placed  upon  the  stage,  when  they  will  push  anew  and  bloom 
finely,  from  February  to  May. 

Gardenia  Florida. — These  plants  should  #be  kept  cool  and  rather  dry, 
unless  it  is  desired  to  bloom  them  early,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house. 

Sparaxis  and  Ixias  may  yet  be  potted,  if  not  already  done. 

Ericas  and  Epa€  rises  need  some  attention;  repot  if  they  require  it,  and 
be  careful  to  nip  off  the  tops  of  all  rambling  shoots,  if  fine  bushy  plants  are 
wanted. 

Chinese  Primroses. — Repot  if  they  require  it,  and  keep  in  a  cool, 
light,  but  not  sunny  aspect 

Nemophila  insignis  may  now  be  repotted. 

ScHizANTHUSES  wiU  need  another  shift  into  large  pots,  if  the  roots  are 
crowded. 

AsTROMERiAS  may  be  divided  and  repotted  this  month. 

Petunias  intended  for  training  on  trellises,  should  now  be  shifted  into 
their  blooming  pots. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  require  repotting ;  keep  them  in  an  airy  situa- 
tion, near  the  glass,  for  on  this  the  compactness  and  beauty  of  the  specimens 
depend.  Nip  off  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  in  order  to  have  them  throw  out 
good  laterals.  Water  sparingly,  and  fumigate  as  oflen  as  the  green  fly 
makes  its  appearance. 

Kennedias,  and  similar  running  plants,  growing  in  pots,  should  be  kept 
neatly  trained  as  the  shoots  advance;  a  little  neglect  at  this  time  wiU 
greatly  mar  the  beauty  of  the  specimens. 

Begonias,  now  in  a  dormant  state,  should  be  kept  rather  dry;  the  winter 
flowering  sorts  should  have  a  warm  place,  and  be  moderately  watered. 

Hyacinths  and  Early  Tulips,  as  well  as  other  bulbs  for  early  bloom- 
ing, should  be  planted  immediately,  in  pots  in  the  house. 
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